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SECOND PRINTING 


PREFACE 


In the fourteenth century Francesco Petrarch, the foremost of 
the Italian humanists, wrcte: ‘‘No intellect should ever strive for 
distinction in more than one pursuit. Those who boast of pre- 
eminence in many arts are either divinely endowed or utterly shame- 
less or simply mad.”’ In these terms Petrarch was announcing 
that the age in which one might know all things was drawing to a 
close. The body of knowledge accessible to man was becoming so 
vast that no ordinary mind could hope to compass it. The age of 
specialization was at hand. 

In the modern world no one pretends to know all. Fields of 
knowledge, once studied as one, have been divided and subdivided 
until one may stake off, in a boundless area, a mere garden patch 
as his domain of learning. The process was inevitable. It was 
the only escape from utter confusion and frustration in the labyrinth 
of knowledge. No one would deny that specialization has added 
to man’s heritage of knowledge beyond all calculation. But al- 
though it has proved desirable and highly productive it has carried 
with it certain undesirable results, also inevitable. Under the con- 
fining effects of specialization, students have frequently all but lost 
sight of the unity of knowledge. They have viewed the world as 
through a peep hole, and the picture they have seen has often been 
distorted, false, and misleading. Human realities are wholes, not 
parts; division, under specialization, is a necessary instrument of 

. learning, but it is artificial and its results fall short of reality. 

Of late there has appeared much evidence that the limitations 

of specialization are being recognized. ‘The idea is not that speciali- 
«zation shall be abandoned; that would mean disaster. The idea 
is that the time has come when we should take stock of the masses 
a “of knowledge that have been piled up, that we may get a more 
~“~realistic view of whither it leads, of what it signifies, of what it nas 
. to offer in guiding us to a more intelligent manner of living. Knowl- 

. edge is valuable for its own sake, but it must be more than that; 

.. it must teach man the art of living. To that end the process of 
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pulling apart must be accompanied by the process of putting to- 
gether; the parts must be correlated to make the whole, if one 
would approach reality. Such is the conception of many, and 
many have put much labor and time into the attempt to realize 
the conception. Hence the impressive crop of “outlines” and 
“stories” of this and that, and of ‘‘world” histories, usually in 
comparatively narrow compass, which have appeared in the last 
few decades. 

The fundamental idea is sound, and the attempts to realize it 
are laudable; but to accomplish such an undertaking satisfactorily 
is dificult. In the desire to draw all important features of the de- 
velopment of human culture into a sufficiently narrow compass to 
bring it under the eye at once, so to speak, one is likely to spread 
so thin as to produce a sadly blurred picture. And if the project 
is attempted by a single author there is the danger of serious in- 
accuracy, for the ‘‘universal man” of the Renaissance no longer 
exists—if he ever did exist. It is no wonder, then, that some of 
those who have undertaken the task have brought down upon their 
heads the lightnings of disapproval—in many cases, doubtless, de- 
served. But the demand for the correlation of knowledge and its 
interpretation as a guide toward the solution of existing problems 
of community living is too insistent to permit the objective to drop 
out of sight. 

The present volume makes no pretense of having solved the prob- 
lem. It does make a modest attempt at the correlation of materials 
in a rather narrowly circumscribed field—that of the social sciences. 
The subject matter has been prepared by men working in the fields 
of economics, education, history, literature, philosophy, political - 
science, and sociology; and the character of the work as a whole 
has been dictated very largely by the desire to provide an adequate 
preparation for students who will later enter those fields for more 
detailed study—but in no sense is the work designed as a substitute 
for “courses” in those fields. It is hoped that the limitation of the 
scope of the project may soften the charge of superficiality, and that 
the codperation of a number of authors, each working in his own 
field, will obviate criticism for serious errors. 

The authors believe that the student just entering upon his 
career in the liberal arts college will carry away from this intro- 
ductory survey an experience valuable in several ways. It is ex- 
pected that it will serve as a satisfactory introduction to the social 
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sciences and at the same time provide a background that will pro- 
mote a higher standard of work in those fields. It is expected that 
it will help to erase departmental lines between related subjects, 
and thus aid the student to correlate for himself the knowledge 
which he acquires in artificially separated fields. Since the book 
has been written with the authors’ attention fixed constantly upon 
the world in which the student lives, and more particularly upon 
its major social problems, it is hoped that it will help the student 
to discover a vitality of relationship between his academic experi- 
ence and intelligent living in human society; for education, properly 
conceived, does not lift the student out of the world of realities, 
but is merely an intensification of the process by which he may more 
speedily come to interpret and evaluate it. 

As a codperative enterprise this book represents a synthesis in a 
sense far broader than that suggested by the fact that fourteen 
authors contributed the chapters that have entered into its making. 
It has been the function of the editor to draw freely on the con- 
tributors for criticism and information useful in supplying the needs 
of the work as a whole. First of all he wishes to acknowledge with 
gratitude the codperative spirit which has enabled him in no small 
measure to pool the ability and experience of the whole group in 
sifting and distributing the materials that have gone into the book. 
If the matter has been molded into a unified and coherent whole 
—and we believe that it has been—the result has been attained be- 
cause contributors have been willing, whenever necessary, to sub- 
ordinate individual performance to the larger demands imposed by 
the objectives which the group set up for achievement. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June, 1933 GrorGE A. HEDGER 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION: MAN AND SOCIETY 


IF A MAN lived a solitary existence his one great problem would be 
the elemental problem of self-preservation. The objects of his con- 
cern would be food, shelter, and safety. Life would be exceedingly 
simple. He would have no need of language, no problem of social 
adjustment, \ no concern rn for a cultural heritage. He would live 
wholly in the present. Introduce him suddenly, as an adult, into 
organized social life, particularly of an advanced civilization, and 
he would be utterly lost and helpless. He would be like a de- 
mented person; the continuance of his physical existence would be 
possible only as a public charge. His adjustment to the complicated 
pattern of life about him would be impossible. 

But man does not live a solitary existence; he is born into a com- 
munity and has his being as one of a community, a community 
which is indissolubly bound to a succession of larger and more in- 
clusive communities. He finds himself constantly in more or less 
intimate relationships with others. It is through these relationships 
that he acquires certain traits which mark him off from other ani- 
mals as distinctively human. It is only through his life in social 
groups that he develops his human personality. As his associations 
broaden he is brou 
ganized groups. and_institutions..whose influence he likewise.cannot 


__ The word “individual” applied to man or his life is a relative term; 
- as a human person he is irrevocably.a part of the social compound. 
Not that man seeks to escape from this kind of existence; normally 
it is the only kind of existence that is tolerable. Man is indeed a 
social animal. 
The central problem arising from man’s social relations.— 
It is out of this situation, out of the position of man in society, that 
the fundamental problems of existence and life arise. These are 
essentially problems of adjustment. To the individual it is a matter 
1 


ct_with a widening-range of or- .’ | 


| escape, struggle as he may, unless he find-shelter-by-isolation from A 
his fellows—an_unnatural procedure which means social suicide... 
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of adjusting himself to the complex of social forces and influences 
that impinge upon him from all sides. As a member of a family, 
he is confronted by questions endless in variety, growing out of the 
multiple relationships of parent to child, of parents to each other, of 
children to one another. Material needs, both primal and refined, 
drive him into new competitive relationships with his fellows. As a 
citizen, he finds himself drawn into a complex of political forces in a 
succession of ascending organized groups. If he is intellectually 
alive to the world about him he presently discovers that he is a part, 
not merely of the local and national community to which he belongs, 
but of the human family at large, and that his well-being is bound 
up in surprising degree with the well-being of distant peoples. He 
is a citizen of the world. Pressing more obviously and closely upon 
him, religion, church, school, and club add to the confusion of voices 
that lure, provoke, or command him to respond in conformity with 
the ways of the group. 

What are the sources of these lines of pressure, and what is their 
character? To comprehend them one needs to remember that 
human beings are the product of an infinite number of dynamic 
social forces that have operated through millenniums of time. By 
a kind of process of trial and error man has accumulated and passed 
on a fund of wisdom to point the way of survival and community 
well-being. In other words, the experience of the wise men, 
handed down through countless ages, has taught man the way he 
must go to survive and to contribute toward the survival of the 
group. These customary and traditional ways of behavior have 
become woven into the fabric of conventions, codes, laws, and in- 
stitutions which exercise a compelling force upon the individual in 
the direction of conformity with them. Conformity is the lubricant 
which makes man’s contacts with his social environment easy and 
pleasant. There is hardly a situation in life touching the individ- 
ual’s relations to his fellows which is so insignificant as to escape 
group pressure. ‘This pressure exerts itself at one end of the scale 
in such matters as ordinary politeness and courtesy, and at the 
other in graver questions of obedience to moral standards, law, and 
government. It invades one’s attitude toward races, nations, 
religions, and social classes. It demands conformity with the 
prejudices and biases of the mass. From infancy through life this 
problem of social adjustment is ever present and never completely 
solved. 
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The problem is never completely solved, and yet its solution 
within certain limits lies at the roots of the well-being of the indi- 
vidual, and, to an extent, of the well-being of the community. The 
lines of pressure converging on the individual cease to be painful 
only to the degree that he is able to bring about a satisfactory 
adjustment to his social environment. The pain involved may be 
inconsequential—the shock of a moment to one’s self or to others 
arising from a passing circumstance or situation that demands a 
quick decision to perform an act of courtesy or one of human kind- 
ness and consideration. On the other hand, it may be bound up 
with a problem of fundamental importance involving deliberate 
judgment or high moral principle, and having for its issue the 
happiness, social usefulness, and durable satisfactions of life. When 
we speak of persons who are anti-social or criminal, we mean that 
for some reason, sometimes ascertainable, sometimes not, those 
persons have failed to fit in, have failed to achieve an acceptable 
social adjustment. On this side of these extreme cases there are 
many degrees of social maladjustment which militate against the 
satisfactory life of the individual. 

The quest for a solution of the problem.—If the foregoing is 
a true statement of the case, it is clear that the question of social 
adjustment as an ideal to be achieved is not a mere academic prob- 
lem. How then is it to be brought about? Some writers have 
spoken of conventions, customs, group ways, codes, and laws as 
the rules of the game of life; rules which one must observe in order 
to accommodate himself comfortably and efficaciously to his social 
environment. If life were no more than a game, one could learn 
to play it with comparative ease by learning the rules—that is to say, 
by unquestioning conformity. The analogy is misleading. There 
are no questions of reason or moral judgment involved in the rules of 
a game. If you desire to play the game you accept the rules because 
the rules are part of the game. Conformity to the rules is the game. 
Life is different. To accept it asa mere game, to accept unquestion- 
ing conformity as the inevitable way and requirement of the game 
may be to surrender principles that are the very essence of life, and 
to brand one’s self as a moral and intellectual slave. To those so 
constituted that they can rationalize their moral and intellectual 
judgments to conform with standardized requirements, conformity 
is social adjustment, and being such it brings satisfaction. Con- 
formity is not adjustment to him who in all honesty finds his moral 
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judgments in conflict. Such conformity does not tend to promote 
durable satisfactions or social usefulness. It is under such circum- 
stances that adjustment becomes a matter of supreme importance. 

In the final analysis, the solution of the problem will depend upon 
the ability of the individual to interpret experience and to apply its 
teachings wisely. Does education aid in this process? It ought 
to. There are those who go through life like a person running 
amuck. Their social environment is a constant source of irritations 
and painful thrusts. They are in a perpetual fog as to the causes of 
their dissatisfaction and unrest. They are incapable of analyzing 
or interpreting the forces which seem constantly to thwart or oppose 
them. Education ought to safeguard one against so deplorable a 
situation by equipping him to interpret experience more intelligently 
and to utilize that experience toward the solution of his problems. 

How our quest leads to a study of civilization.—The quest 
for a more intelligent interpretation of experience in the world about 
one involves two major considerations. The first is a knowledge of 
the nature of man himself. The second is a knowledge of the nature 
of man’s social environment—that is to say, of his culture or civi- 
lization. In neither case can one confine himself to observations and 
study of the existing world. It is necessary to venture far into the 
past. Rightly considered, the past is never dead; its forces are of us 
and in our lives; it reveals us to ourselves and illuminates our 
relations to the life and thought about us. 

A study of man is essential in the interpretation of experience, for 
if we are not intelligent about ourselves as individuals, our own 
feelings, impulses, reactions, and our behavior in general remain 
largely as a sealed book to us, hardly more significant or intelligible 
than is the behavior of the beast to itself. The understanding of 
ourselves as members of the human family is bound up with the 
study of man through numerous approaches. All education, 
whether it come through ordinary experience or through the chan- 
nels of the school, contributes something to the understanding of 
ourselves. In the case of formal education, certain fields of study 
contribute more specifically to the understanding of man: biology, 
physiology, anthropology, psychology, philosophy, the social 
sciences, to mention some of the more conspicuous examples. In 
the course of this book, most of these fields have been drawn upon 
to some extent to reveal the nature of man and to reveal to the 
studeni his own nature as a member of the species. Broadly speak- 
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ing, the approach to the study is based upon the general idea that 
one of the most fruitful ways to arrive at an understanding of man 
is to study how he came to be as he is. Since man is a product of 
biological, geographic, and social forces operative through unnum- 
bered centuries it follows that we must look into the past, even into 
the remote past, if we would understand him as he is today. Hence 
this study goes back to the beginnings of man, to a time long before 
Adam. Once man is started of the path that winds down to the 
present, it becomes necessary to examine the slow, painful process 
by which he lifted himself from a remote, bestial existence to that 
high place which we designate as civilization. 

The second step to be taken by the individual who would rightly 
interpret his own experiences is to acquire a knowledge of the 
civilization man has built. A study of the cultures of the past is 
valuable for its own sake; but as a key to the interpreting of experi- 
ence, such knowledge is valuable only as one comes to comprehend 
the profound influence exerted by culture in molding the individual 
and determining the patterns of his behavior; for man is in large 
measure a creature of cultural influences beating in upon him from 
the past and from the age in which he lives. 

This fact will become clear when we consider what civilization is 
and how it came about. For our present need we may define civi- 
lization or culture as the sum total of what man has thought and 
done to satisfy his needs, both elemental and refined. The satis- 
faction of his needs has come directly or indirectly from the conquest 
of his natural environment, for man’s rise from the primitive to an 
advanced civilization has been contested every inch of the way by 
the forces of nature. At the present moment man has risen triumph- 
ant, but the imprint of the long struggle is deeply stamped upon 
him. The ways or methods which proved efficacious in the struggle 
were good ways. The behavior which strengthened man in the 
struggle was good behavior. Ways and behavior that proved 
efficacious, that were regarded as good in this sense, thus became 
customary and traditional. So vital did they seem to the well-being 
of man that he sought to preserve them for all time; hence he crystal- 
lized them into conventions, codes, laws, and institutions. These 
took on so hallowed a place in the history of society as to make them 
almost sacred; they were sheltered against those who did not con- 
form by the most rigorous forms of compulsion; hence the rise of 
those taboos, orthodoxies, and prejudices which have contributed 
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to make man the creature that he is. These influences must be 
understood if one would evaluate his own behavior and his experi- 
ences. An avenue to understanding them is to be found in the 
study of the development of civilization. 


The importance of institutions in the study of civilization.— 
The associated and institutional life of man and man’s relations to 
it bulk so large in modern society that we have chosen to devote a 
large proportion of space to their study. No one can hope to 
comprehend contemporary civilization who has no conception of 
the social forces, the play of ideas, and the philosophies that have 
come out of the past to shape the institutions of today. Institutions 
are not books and parchments in which laws and constitutions are 
written, or buildings, or vestments and ceremonials, or aggregations 
of people. Any of these or all may enter in; but the life of an 
institution is the less tangible spirit, the group habits and ideas, 
the social, political, and moral philosophies that have furnished the 
dynamic forces of which institutions are the expression. It is only 
when one comprehends these forces that he can understand the 
institutions themselves and the fundamental problems to which 
they give rise. 

Peoples of most periods, since society became conscious of itself, 
have probably thought of their own institutions as a consummation. 
But we know otherwise. We know that society, whether it actually 
progresses or not, does not stand still during any period, advanced 
or backward. Society is dynamic; it moves. Institutions express in 
a general way the accepted outlook upon life of the period of their 
creation, the group ways of thought to which man should adhere 
for the preservation of social life. Because institutions are crystal- 
lizations, they tend to become more rigid than society itself. A 
minority move on to other outlooks upon life, to other conceptions 
of social welfare. Others follow, and presently there comes to be 
a discernible gap between current thinking and social institutions. 
Thus there arises another kind of maladjustment, not so much a 
maladjustment of the individual to his social environment as of 
prevailing institutions to society. When such a situation arises 
one of two things commonly occurs. Either the institutions in 
question undergo reform or modification that brings them back into 
measurable adjustment, or, if they fail to yield, the violent methods 
of revolution are likely to be applied. 
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Out of these maladjustments, sometimes ephemeral and some- 
times fundamental, many of our serious problems arise,—problems 
touching education, economics, politics, religion, and morality; 
problems arising out of the never-ending conflict between liberty 
and authority. They concern all thinking members of society 
and challenge its wisest leaders for solution. Formal education as 
maintained by the community is inevitably directed in large degree 
to the fostering of existing institutions and the acceptance of stand- 
ardized opinion; but if it does no more than this, ‘‘educated”’ 
persons are hardly likely to contribute much toward the solution 
of our problems. Education must do more; it should give the stu- 
dent a healthy skepticism concerning “‘facts’’; it should expose the 
roots of popular prejudices and evaluate them—those prejudices 
that open the way to the sway of passion, befog one’s judgments and 
warp one’s sense of justice. Education so directed, honestly and 
intelligently, might contribute much to alleviate the ills of con- 
temporary society. 

The scientific attitude.—The problems discussed in the course 
of this work are not presented for ‘“‘solution.”? They should, how- 
ever, serve to make the student intelligently conscious of their 
existence and of their serious import to all who are engaged in the 
search for more rational and satisfactory community life. They 
should serve also to reveal the conflicts of opinion and interest that 
make their solution difficult. Most important for the student, 
perhaps, is that he acquire some training in sound methods of 
approach in dealing with the problems of society; for, after all, 
method, in science, is more important than the conclusions reached. 
The so-called social sciences, as now written, cannot claim absence 
of bias. Part of this emotional prejudging derives from individual 
peculiarities of the author, part from group affiliations dating from 
childhood, which combine to form unconscious and uncriticized 
attitudes. Happily, science implies criticism of results and increas- 
ing objectivity. It supplies its own medicine. The student should 
realize, then, that the ‘‘facts” and their interpretation in this work 
may, in the light of better knowledge, prove to be partial and 
biased; at the same time the method of approach may be sound 
and in harmony with the spirit of science. 

Let it be admitted that the social sciences, so called, are not 
sciences, aS many critics, with good reason, declare they are not; 
they do lack the necessary precision. But the admission does not 
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preclude an approach in keeping with the spirit of scientific methods. 
James Harvey Robinson has put the matter succinctly: “Science 
is nothing more or less than the most accurate and best authenti- 
cated information that exists, subject to constant rectification and 
amplification, of man and his world. It is by no means confined to 
stars, chemicals, physical forces, rocks, plants, and animals, as is 
often assumed. There is a scientific way of looking at ourselves— 
our thoughts, feelings, habits and customs; at their origin and 
interworkings. Science, in short, includes all the careful and 
critical knowledge we have about anything of which we can know 
something.””! 
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II. Beginnings of Life and Its Evolution 
III. Beginnings of Man and His Evolution 
EARLE E. EUBANK 


CHAPTER II 
BEGINNINGS OF LIFE AND ITS EVOLUTION 


OF THE countless ‘‘worlds”’ that constitute the physical universe, 
our own planet, Earth, is the seat of the only life we know anything 
about. In the course of the evolution of life man appeared; and 
in the course of the development of human society cultures began, 
of which our own civilization today is a lineal descendant. This 
series of great causes suggests a point of view indicating in general 
terms why we have chosen to open a study of Western civilization 
with so remote a subject as the beginnings of life and its evolution. 
Our first major interest is an interest in man as the architect and 
builder of civilizations, but a full understanding of the peculiar 
aptitudes of man as a culture builder can come only as we study 
him as a product in the evolution of living things. This fact will 
become clear as the matter is elaborated in the several chapters 
following. Our solar system as part of the cosmos, and the earth 
as a part of our solar system and as the dwelling place of man, are 
the chief features in the picture we first desire to sketch. 

The physical universe.—Science has been able to tell us little 
as to the origin, extent, and ultimate nature of our physical universe. 
It is so vast that light traveling at a rate of approximately 186,000 
miles per second would require 200,000 years to reach us from some 
of the heavenly bodies discerned by astronomers. Our most power- 
ful telescopes give no evidence of even approximately reaching its 
boundaries. The census of the stars attempted by the great 
observatories reveals thousands of star clusters, thousands of light 
years in diameter, whose individual members cannot be counted, 
but whose numbers run beyond comprehension. Our own galaxy 
alone is estimated to number from thirty to one hundred billions. 

Our solar system is, however, but a small corner within the 
cosmos. At its center is the controlling unit, the sun, nearly a 
million miles in diameter, about which are grouped nine known 
planets and their satellites—the planetoids, the meteors, and the 
comets. The sun dominates the whole group; its volume is many 
times that of all the other members of the system combined. Its 
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superior mass empowers it to hold the planets in their courses and 
to control their motions. From it, too, they receive light and heat— 
forces which make possible the life upon our own planet, Earth. It 
is believed that the sun had an origin and an evolution independent 
of the planets, and at a much earlier period. Next to it in import- 
ance are the nine planets. Their relative size and distance from 
the sun are indicated in Chart I. Insignificant as they are in size 
when compared with other heavenly bodies, they nevertheless 
occupy an impressive field. 


CHART I. SHOWING THE DISTANCE FROM THE SUN AND THE DIAMETER 
OF THE PLANETS IN OuR SOLAR SYSTEM 


Bopy DISTANCE FROM THE DIAMETER IN 
Sun In MIZes MILEs 
Sun ° 864,392 
Mercury 36,000,000 3,009 
Venus 67,200,000 7387s 
Earth 92,900,000 7,918 
Mars 141,500,000 4,216 
Jupiter 483,300,000 86,728 
Saturn 886,000,000 72,430 
Uranus 1 ,783,000,000 30,878 
Neptune 2,793,900,000 32,932 
Pluto 3700,000,000 (Unknown, but prob- 
ably smaller than the 
earth.) 


A comparison suggested by H. G. Wells in his Outline of History 
will aid us to comprehend their scale to each other: “If the earth 
were a small ball one inch in diameter,” he says, “the sun would be 
a globe of nine feet diameter; it would fill a small bedroom.” In 
this proportion the earth would be distant about the length of three 
football fields, with the moon, ‘‘a speck the size of a small pea,” 
about thirty inches away. Two balls slightly smaller than the 
earth, representing Mercury and Venus, would be about 120 and 
220 yards from the sun, respectively. Beyond the earth would 
come the other planets: Mars, five city blocks distant; Jupiter, 
nearly a mile; Saturn, over a mile and two-thirds; Uranus, nearly 
three and a half miles; Neptune, over five; Pluto, over seven. “The 
nearest fixed star to us, on this minute scale be it remembered—the 
earth as a one-inch ball and the moon a little pea—would be over 
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forty thousand miles away. Most of the fixed stars we see would 
still be scores and hundreds of millions of miles away.” 

This picture might well lead us to pause and consider our place 
in the universe with modesty. The space we occupy is so infinitely 
small as to defy imagination. The entire inhabited portion of the 
earth is only about one-tenth of the surface of the globe, and that 
globe is but a small one in a system whose sun is but one, and a 
minor one astronomically, of countless numbers that occupy space. 
Recent announcements before the National Academy of Science 
report the, discovery of a star forty thousand times as radiant as 
our sun, and as much as 186,000,000 miles in diameter; and it is 
but one of a galaxy of millions, and there are many galaxies. The 
space, therefore, that is occupied by our civilization is indeed but a 
mote in the cosmos as a whole. 

Is human life confined to our own minor planet? On this question 
there has been much speculation but no definite answer. ‘There is 
pretty general agreement among astronomers that in our own solar 
system Mars and Venus are habitable. So far as the other planets 
go, conditions of temperature, climate and atmosphere are such that 
if life exists at all—which is improbable—it would necessarily be 
greatly different from anything with which we are familiar. Whether 
in the vast extent of space there are human habitations is only a 
matter of speculation. Since each of the countless billions of stars 
is a possible center for systems of invisible planets formed of ma- 
terials like our own, and subject to the same laws of existence and 
change, it would indeed be strange for our own tiny globe to be the 
only one possessing life; but so far as science goes, our ignorance on 
this subject is complete. 

When and how the earth originated is an unsolved mystery. 
Various hypotheses have been advanced, to be sure, to explain the 
riddle, but in the present state of scientific knowledge they remain 
hypotheses. It is not necessary, for our purpose, to enter into 
discussion of them. However our planet may have come into being, 
once formed the spinning globe destined to be the home of man 
required incredible millions of years for preparation before attaining 
the conditions necessary to the existence of life. Vast alterations 
have taken place within its bulk; the crust also has undergone 
sweeping changes—the separation of land and water, the formation 
of oceans and continents, the shaping of valleys and mountains 
upon the continents, the formation of atmosphere, the disinte- 
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gration of rocky portions into earthy soils which support vegetation, 
and the distribution of surface-matter by wind currents. All of this 
was preliminary and preparatory to the eventual appearance of life. 

The emergence of life on the earth.—We do not know when 
and how life appeared upon the earth, for its first forms were of such 
a character as to leave no trace even had there been no sweeping 
geological changes to erase them. Many theories have been put 
forward!, but in the end we arrive at the conclusion stated by 
Thomas Huxley after years of devoted study: “Looking back 
through the prodigious vista of the past, I find no record of the 
commencement of life, and therefore I am devoid of any means of 
forming a definite conclusion as to the conditions of its appearance. ’” 

What is life? Its very nature eludes us, and the biologists them- 
selves do not define it. All we are able to say at the present time is 
that when matter exhibits certain characteristics we consider it to 
be ‘‘alive.”” Most important of these which differentiate it from 
the non-living are: 


1. Capacity to take nourishment. 

2. Capacity to transform that nourishment internally into its 
own substance. 

3. Capacity for growth as a result of nourishment. 

4. Capacity to undergo inner molecular change while retaining 
external structural form. 

5. Capacity for self-movement. 

6. Capacity to receive and respond to external stimuli. 

7. Capacity for reproduction. 


But these criteria do not suffice in all cases. While they may serve 
as practical tests of difference between organic and inorganic mat- 
ters, biologists are no longer willing to accept them as final. The 
belief is growing among them that the difference is one of degree 
rather than one of kind. Certain substances ordinarily regarded as 
inorganic are now found to possess certain of the characteristics 
here listed; and certain others ordinarily regarded as organic seem 
to lack some of them.® 


_'For a concise summary of leading theories see The Evolution of the Earth (Yale 
Sigma Xi lectures for 1916-1917) Chapter 3, “The Origin of Life” by L. L. Woodruff. 


?Presidential address before the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
1870. See The Scientific Memoirs of Huxley, III, 586. 

*For specific examples as well as general discussion of this, see “The Mind of the 
Molecule” by Professor Clifford Farr, in the Atlantic Monthly, for March, 1923. 
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Wherever and however it began, life’s earliest forms seem to have 
required conditions of warmth, light, and abundant moisture, with 
little fluctuation of temperature. It is probable that life began in a 
tropical climate where gentle tides flowed and ebbed on flat, mud 
beaches. Some of these early organisms, living unnumbered cen- 
turies ago, have left their record in the rocks in the form of fossil 
remains. The record is fragmentary and incomplete at best, for 
geologic processes have themselves created gaps in the story of the 
development of organic life on the earth. But long and patient 
study has enabled the scientist to reconstruct the history of ancient 
life, and for convenience of study to differentiate five major geo- 
logical periods, a division based upon important changes in the 
character of the life in each period. Chart II (pp. 16-17) indicates 
how we have passed from the simplest forms characteristic of the 
oldest geologic era to the emergence of man in the most recent. 

Organic evolution.—As we look about us today we recognize 
that the earth is filled with multitudinous forms of life. Biologists 
have counted more than one million different species in the vegetable 
and animal world, not including a much greater number of sub- 
divisions. What is the explanation of this great variety? The 
theory which prevailed in a pre-scientific age was that of an indi- 
vidual creation for each and every form, coupled with the idea that 
all forms have been present from the beginning. Space forbids 
going into a detailed discussion of the difficulties presented by this 
point of view; it is enough to point out that in the records of the 
rocks we find abundant evidence of the former existence of many 
species, notably reptiles, that are now extinct; and also of the 
appearance from time to time of many forms previously non- 
existent. 

Not only is there this striking multiplication of species in the 
course of the development of organic life through the geological 
periods, but a study of fossils reveals the further highly significant 
fact of the emergence of progressively higher forms of life from one 
geological period to another. When we say ‘“‘higher”’ we refer to the 
increasing complexity of bodily structure, the development of 
specialized organs and senses, the appearance of a more efficient 
and highly developed nervous system, and, above all, an ascending 
scale of intelligence. 

Struck by these facts, men have fora long time sought to explain 
the phenomena. From ancient times on they have speculated 
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concerning the possibility of establishing a definite line of descent. 
During the first half of the nineteenth century, a conviction arose 
that there was a causal sequence between lower and higher forms of 
life, the whole representing a progressive development. Charles 
Darwin gives the names of thirty-four writers prior to himself who 
had definitely put forward an idea of an organic series whereby the 


CHarT IJ. ReEcorpD oF LIFE, By GEOLOGIC PERIODS! 


PERIOD RECORD OF LIFE 


I. ARCHEOZOIC ERA 
(Estimates of time duration: 80 to 800 millions of years) 


Possibly no life. If any at all, it was one-celled 
life, protozoa. 


II. PROTEROZOIC ERA 
Invertebrate Dominance 
(60 to 600 millions of years) 


Primitive invertebrates only. Scanty and poor 
fossil remains. Low structural forms: jelly 
fish, green scum. 


III. PALEOZOIC ERA 
Fish Dominance 
(36 to 360 millions of years) 


1. Cambrian Appearance of first known marine animals: 
abundant invertebrates, possibly some verte- 
brates. Dominance of trilobites. 


2. Ordovician Appearance of first known fresh-water fishes. 
Corals; molluscs; moss-animals: trilobites. 
3. Silurian Appearance of vertebrates without limbs; lung- 


fishes; scorpions. Appearance of first known 
land plants. ; 

4. Devonian Appearance of first known amphibians, and 
marine fishes; first woody plants, and primi- 
tive seed plants. 


‘The duration of the intervals of time is so uncertain, and estimates vary so widely 
that some authorities refuse to suggest figures at all. The numbers here given indicate 
the uncertainty of all approximations, and their only value is to suggest relative pro- 
portions. |! 
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present forms of life have developed from the lower. Organic 
evolution is the term used to designate this developmental process. 
It ‘‘implies descent in living things—that higher forms of animals 
and plants have evolved from lower forms, which were the more 
immediate descendants of the first living things to appear on 
Earth.” J. Arthur Thomson has expressed the idea clearly: The 


eee 


5. Mississippian Rise of marine sharks. Some coal deposits. 

6. Pennsylvanian Appearance of first reptiles, and primitive in- 
sects. Highest point of amphibians. Abun- 
dant coal deposits. 

7. Permian Rise of reptiles, land vertebrates, and insects. 
Decrease of marine invertebrates. 


IV. MESOZOIC ERA 
Reptile Dominance 
(14 to 140 millions of years) 


1. Triassic Appearance of first mammals. Rise of dino- 
saurs. Rise of gymnosperms. 
2. Jurassic Appearance of first birds. Flying reptiles. 
3. Cretaceous, Lower Largest land animals (dinosaurs). Appearance 
(Comanchian) of flowering plants (angiosperms). 


4. Cretaceous, Upper Rise of archaic mammals. Disappearance of 
great reptiles. 


V. CENOZOIC ERA 
Mammal Dominance, Culminating in Man 
he ; ( 4 to 40 million years) 


| 1. Eocene Appearance of modern mammals. Disappear- 

ance of archaic mammals. 

2. Oligocene Appearance of earliest primates; possibly of 
“man’s structural ancestor.” 

3. Miocene Rise of primates; highest point of mammals. 

4. Pliocene Probable appearance of ape-man, differentiated 
from other primates. 

5. Pleistocene Appearance of man having true artifacts. Dis- 
appearance of great mammals. (Glaciation) 

§. Holocene Appearance and dominance of true man (Homo 

(Recent) Sapiens). 
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evolutionary point of view is ‘‘that the plants and animals around us 
are the result of natural processes of growth and change working 
throughout unthinkably long ages; that the forms we see are the 
lineal descendants of ancestors on the whole somewhat simpler; 
that these are the descendants from simpler forms, and so on back- 
wards until we lose our clue in the mist of life’s beginning. The 
essentially simple idea is that the present is the child of the past and 
the parent of the future.” 

What is the nature of the evidence supporting this belief? We 
shall present some of its important aspects. 


EVIDENCE SUPPORTING ORGANIC EVOLUTION 


Evidence from paleontology.—First might be mentioned the 
evidence from the rocks, the story of the development of life as it is 
recorded in the fossil remains of ancient living things. In many 
parts of the world one can pick up any number of stones containing 
the fossil remains of a variety of molluscs, coral, and other forms 
of marine life. These offer convincing evidence that such regions 
were once a part of the ocean bed, populated with myriad forms of 
simple life. Similarly, abundant records of many other species of 
organic life are left in the stones in all parts of the globe. In Arizona 
are found imbedded in what was once soft clay, the foot-prints of 
huge reptiles no longer existent; in northern China the ivory carvers 
use as their materials the tusks of giant mastodons which have been 
buried for thousands of years in the frozen soil of Siberia; preserved 
in pools of asphalt in the heart of Los Angeles are the bones of 
thousands of extinct creatures—sabre-toothed tigers, prehistoric 
elephants, and camels—trapped in the treacherous quagmire of 
long ago. 

Now, the significant thing is that the older the geological strata 
in which these forms are preserved, the lower and more elementary 
is the type of life that is found; and the more recent these strata are, 
the higher are its forms of life. Taken as a whole, they present a 
series of ascending forms of life culminating in those most akin to 
man. There are gaps in the series, to be sure, but successive dis- 
coveries have enabled the geologist to present a story sufficiently 
complete to indicate the emergence of an increasing number of 


Heredity, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Second Edition, 1913, p. 12. 
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species progressively developing into higher forms as the unnum- 
bered ages pass. (See Chart II.) 

Evidence from morphology.—Morphology affords further evi- 
dence in its comparative study of the form and structure of organ- 
isms. When the naturalist makes such a study he is struck by the 
close resemblances which exist among plants or animals of the same 
class. These are resemblances in the bony structure, the muscles, 
the organs, or other parts, and in the proportions and positions of 
parts. Such similarities become evident when one examines the 
structure of the hand of a man, the wing of a bird or a bat, the hand 
of a mole, the leg of a horse; or such organs as the heart or the lungs. 
The biologist convincingly explains such resemblances on the basis 
of common descent of homologous forms of life, the later developed 
forms having inherited similar structures from the earlier forms. 

If we look upon Paleontology as a vertical exhibit of a series of 
ascending forms of life, we may find in the existence of present-day 
animal forms a horizontal exhibit of the same thing. Beginning 
with protozoa, the lowest forms of one-celled life, the scientist finds 
it possible to arrange a display of steadily ascending gradations, 
with the exception of an occasional vacancy, clear up to the highest 
of all, the backboned animals known as vertebrata. In the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History in New York City, such an exhibit 
has been set up in the form of a tree whose branches as they go higher 
up and more distant from the ground, increasingly branch out into 
smaller limbs and twigs, each of which corresponds to a higher order 
of life. Protozoa, sponges, jelly-fish, worms, and fish successively 
appear, each upon a separate level. These are not to be regarded 
as having been descended from each other, but rather as differenti- 
ations, various degrees removed from some parent stem. Within 
the diagram which the biologists have worked out there are many 
gaps, some of which we may never be able to fill, but all in all we 
cannot doubt that beneath the series as a whole there is a progressive 
structural unity corresponding to the various stages of development. 

Evidence from embryology.—Embryology affords a third line 
of support. A speeded-up moving picture of what takes place in an 
egg during the three weeks in which the mother-hen is waiting for it 
to hatch would reveal the following: first, the familiar egg substance, 
the yolk possessing a microscopic point—its germ of life—but with 
no properties visibly related to life itself; after a few days a fish-like 
animal would begin to appear with gills and long tail; this would 
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be followed by a proportionate shortening of the tail and the bulging 
of four leg-like projections, the whole creature at this stage represent- 
ing a lizard; a few days more and the two front projections would 
form into wings, the rear two into legs, the gills gradually disappear- 
ing. A similar thing is true of every other creature. Neither 
chicken, nor dog, nor horse, nor man takes its characteristic form 
at the beginning, but each of them passes through a fish and reptile 
stage before birth. It is as if the animal relived in its own body in 
the brief span preceding birth the stages that its ancestors took 
generations to live through in their own evolution. 

It is significant that a comparative study of embryos reveals the 
striking fact that the closer the natural relation between the forms 
of life examined, the longer do the embryonic transformations run 
parallel to each other, in the course of their development. ‘Thus, 
the embryos of a dog and a rabbit exhibit a certain parallelism 
in their metamorphoses during a longer period of their development 
than do the embryos of a dog and a bird; and the embryos of a man 
and an ape exhibit a longer period of parallelism than the embryos 
ofamanandadog. In fact, in the case of animals that most closely 
resemble each other in adult life, there is a most striking similarity 
of structure and form until the last stages in their embryonic life, 
when the divergences begin which differentiate them after birth. 
Such phenomena point to the conclusion that there is a continuity 
of physical development of all forms of life. Pointing to the same 
conclusion is the fact that a study of the embryo reveals the presence 
of many rudimentary and undeveloped structures, which formerly 
existed in a more highly developed state in some lower species; for 
example, the embryonic chicken gill mentioned above refers back to 
the perfected and necessary gill possessed during the more elemen- 
tary fish stage. 

Evidence from experimentation.—Actual experimentation in 
the selective breeding of animals and the propagation of new vari- 
eties of plants has made a valuable contribution in support of evo- 
lution. Obviously there could have been no development of one 
species from another unless protoplasm, which is the basic substance 
of the animal or vegetable cell, possessed the capacity for change; 
that is, unless it were plastic. Such plasticity is clearly demon- 
strated in the successful performance of breeders and horticulturists 
in the creation of new varieties, and even of species, in animals and 
plants. 
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It is by selective breeding that the wide varieties of domestic 
animals have been produced. Thus the existing varieties of pigeons 
have been derived from the common rock pigeon by a process of 
selecting and mating specimens in which variations from parent 
stock have occurred. Im a like manner the various domestic breeds 
of swine were derived from the wild hog. In the field of horticulture 
Luther Burbank was an outstanding genius. By artificial selection 
he developed chestnut bushes which bear fine nuts six months after 
the seed is planted, plums without stones, cactuses without spines, 
walnuts with thin shells, calla lilies which give perfume, “‘plumcots” 
crossed from plums and apricots, and, from a single “‘seed ball,” 
twenty-three potato plants so different as to constitute almost 
separate species. In such demonstrations as these we have an 
exhibit of evolution and transmutation actually in process. 

The evolution of the horse.—As a further demonstration in 
support of evolution the geologist exhibits the history of the horse. 
Because of the difficulty of finding complete records, it is not to be 
expected that the evolution of any particular animal can be un- 
erringly traced in an unbroken line from its early beginnings. The 
horse, however, is a fairly clear example. Our first records show him 
in the Eocene period, an eohippus, no larger than a small dog. He 
is a browsing animal, with his forelimbs slender and definitely 
lengthened, but having four toes on the front feet and three on the 
rear, with vestigial toes still present. In the Oligocene, he appears 
as the mesohippus, larger, longer limbed, with teeth better adapted 
to browsing. At this time, both front and rear feet have three toes 
actually functioning with the vestigial toes still more reduced. In 
the Miocene, we find him as hipparion, still larger, on whose foot 
the central toe alone is used, the side toes being mere vestigial 
appendages. From this point on, the side toes gradually diminish 
until we arrive at the modern horse with a single toe, or hoof, on 
each foot, bare traces being visible of the smaller toes which he 
formerly used. 


Such are some of the chief points of evidence upon which the belief 
in organic evolution is based. Its value to the scientist, particularly 
to the biologist, is that it furnishes him with a working principle in 
his pursuit of the science of life and living things. The principle 
continues to be accepted by him because the facts of life so far dis- 
covered support it, and he has discovered nothing which invalidates 
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it. It is only when the scientist attempts to explain how evolution 
has occurred that there is disagreement. It is at this point that 
various theories as to the manner of evolution appear. 


THEORIES CONCERNING EVOLUTION 


Lamarck (1744-1829), a French biologist, was the first to make 
a notable contribution concerning the manner in which the evo- 
lutionary process takes place. The next of great importance was 
Charles Darwin (1809-1882), an English naturalist, whose work, 
The Origin of Species (1859), was prepared with such care and con- 
vincing evidence that its revolutionary conclusions shook the whole 
intellectual world. Due to the enthusiastic support of Thomas 
Huxley, evolution became a storm center of debate during the latter 
half of the 19th century. 

Lamarck’s view of evolution.—In 1809, the year of Darwin’s 
birth, the Chevalier de Lamarck published in France a brief treatise 
entitled Philosophie Zoologique, in which he stated the revolutionary 
postulate that no species maintains a permanent, immutable form, 
but that all are subject to modification. His explanation of the 
manner in which such changes take place was deduced speculatively 
rather than experimentally. Essentially, it is as follows: (1) Every 
member of a species is after birth subjected to many bodily modifi- 
cations produced by its environment; that is to say, changes of 
environment may impose upon it the necessity of bodily activity 
which develops this or that physical part as an instrument of self- 
preservation or special utility. (2) Physical parts so used become 
accentuated by reason of extended use, while parts not thus valuable 
tend to atrophy through disuse. (3) All characteristics so acquired 
are heritable. As Lamarck expressed it in his “fourth law,” “all 
that has been acquired, traced out or altered in the organization of 
individuals during the course of their life is preserved by generation, 
and transmitted to the new individuals which originate from those 
which have experienced these modifications.” 

This theory of modification through the transmission of acquired 
characters was the almost universally accepted explanation of the 
modus operandi of evolution until the appearance of Darwin’s Origin 
of Species. This volume, without disproving Lamarck’s concep- 
tion, shifted the emphasis to “natural selection” as the method 
whereby the numerous small variations occurring in the hardier 
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individuals, however those variations might have been originally 
derived, were preserved by their owner’s survival, and passed on to 
posterity. 

Darwin’s theory of evolution.—Concerning the inception of his 
ideas, Darwin writes that it was in the autumn of 1836 that he be- 
came impressed with the notion of the “common descent of species.”’ 
Observed facts concerning the fossils of South America and the 
species on the Galapagos Archipelago, he says, were the origin of 
all his views. But his working hypothesis came from reading the 
Essay on Population by Thomas Malthus, in which the author ex- 
pounded the doctrine that the increase of population tends to out- 
strip means of subsistence. Of his conclusions upon reading the 
book, Darwin writes that ‘‘being well prepared to appreciate the 
struggle for existence, which everywhere goes on, from long-continued 
observation of the habits of animals and plants, it at once struck 
me that under these circumstances favorable variations would tend 
to be preserved, and unfavorable ones to be destroyed. The result 
of this would be the formation of new species. Here then I had at 
last got a theory by which to work.”? 

Darwin arrived at a logical sequence by applying the doctrine of 
Malthus to the whole animal and vegetable kingdom: (1) The 
overproduction of animals and plants as contrasted with the rel- 
atively constant food supply, (2) a resulting struggle for survival, 
(3) variation, (4) survival through a process of natural selection, and 
(5) the heritability of variations and the appearance of new species. 
Let us examine each of these principles to discover how Darwin 
arrived at the formulation of his theory. 

Over production.—Throughout nature there is a tendency for living 
things to over-produce. Animals multiply in a geometrical ratio. 
If not checked in some way, every species could in a very short time 
so completely overrun the earth that there would be no room for 
anything else. About the time of the Civil War a would-be bene- 
factor took a few rabbits to Australia, hoping that enough of them 
might be reproduced to provide a new source of food for the in- 
habitants. So rapidly did they breed that within two decades they 
were a great annoyance, and within a few years more they had 
become such a plague to that continent that a rabbit-proof fence 
was constructed entirely across the country to prevent their spread, 


Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, D. Appleton & Company, Vol. I, p. 68. 
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and enormous expeditions were organized for rabbit extermination. 
Barely three-quarters of a century ago the English sparrow was im- 
ported to America. In less than twenty-five years it had become 
more numerous than any other American bird, and is today a veri- 
table pest in many places. 

Ward has expanded Darwin’s striking illustration of this: 


The largest and most slow breeding creatures can furnish amaze- 
ment if we grant them a few centuries. Suppose that the average 
pair of elephants breed only four children that live to have grandchildren, 
and suppose that there are only three generations in each century, 
and suppose that the parents die as soon as they have brought up the 
last child. Under these conditions these elephants will have sixteen 
great-grandchildren in the world after one century, 128 after two cen- 
turies, 1024 after three centuries . . . in five hundred years, there 
will be 66,000 descendants; in six hundred years there will be over 
500,000 and after another century over 4,000,000 . . . im the 
thirty-second generation of descendants there will be 8,500,000,000o— 
that is, five times the human population of the globe. After seven more 
centuries of increase there would not be standing room for the elephants, 
if they were packed close on every acre of land from pole to pole. 


The struggle for survival—The fact of overproduction in the world 
raises the question why the earth is not overrun by animal creation. 
The answer is that so few of the offspring survive that the number 
of each species remains relatively constant, and the explanation of 
this widespread destruction of life is to be found chiefly in the fact 
that the available food supply remains relatively constant from year 
to year. This situation led to Darwin’s conclusion, namely, that in 
the impulse to survive every creature of the living world must needs 
engage in a struggle for survival. The contest may take one of 
several forms: (1) It may be a struggle with the environment. 
Every plant or animal must have certain conditions of temperature, 
nourishment, moisture, and protection. If nature denies these, or 
makes them too difficult, life will cease. If there is too much 
moisture, the germinating grain will perish through decay; if too 
little, through drought. The pine tree at the timber line must face 
extremes of temperature and the buffeting of tempests if it is to 
endure at all. (2) It may be a competition with fellows for a place 
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in the environment. If there are too many stalks of corn in the 
same hill, some or all of them will be dwarfed or crowded out through 
lack of space to grow, or for lack of sustenance. (3) The struggle 
may be with one’s fellows who wish to eliminate him from the com- 
petition. 

Variation and natural selection—In such a struggle it is the fit 
which are likely to survive and the unfit which are likely to perish. 
What determines which are the more fit? In answer to this question 
Darwin presented his conception of variation. It is a biological fact 
that every individual creature tends to differ from its parents. No 
two organisms that were ever brought into the world are exactly 
alike. Even “identical” twins differ in many particulars. This 
personal differentiation of each member from every other gives the 
physical basis for what is known as individuality. It means that 
every one of us is in some respect peculiarly and uniquely himself, 
and that no one of us is an exact replica or rubber stamp of anyone 
else. In this fact of individuality lies the peculiar quality which 
makes my Self peculiarly my own and distinguishable from all 
others; and this is true of every living creature. 

The question as to the origin and explanation of these variations 
need not detain us at this point; the observed fact is that they do 
occur. Their significance in the explanation of the evolution of 
species is indicated in Darwin’s contention that it is these variations 
that may enable an animal possessing them to survive in the uni- 
versal struggle, whereas those which do not have them may perish. 
Examples of variations which under certain conditions may be 
advantageous to survival are: longer legs than others of the species, 
with a resulting greater swiftness of locomotion; variations which 
enhance “protective coloring”’; or a thicker coat of fur or wool 
as protection against the cold. Darwin thought of the forces of 
nature as ever operating to bring about the more perfect adaptation 
of living creatures to their environment. In so doing, nature 
““selects”’ the fit and tends to reject the unfit; that is to say, the fit 
survive and the unfit tend to perish. Hence Darwin’s conception 
of ‘‘natural selection” of those forms that are destined to live. 

The adjustment of animals to their environment becomes a more 
pressing necessity in the question of survival when unusual changes 
occur. The reduction of the food supply through drought or other 
natural causes may intensify the struggle in a given area, or cause 
animals to migrate to another habitat. The rising of mountain 
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barriers through geological forces, or the formation of islands 
through the subsidence of a portion of a continent may bring about 
important changes of living condition. Such changes might well 
enhance the usefulness of certain variations. 

The heritability of variations —The final conclusion necessary to 
complete Darwin’s theory is that these variations are heritable; that 
is to say, living things which have varied from the parent stock tend 
to reproduce these peculiar characteristics in their offspring. 
Furthermore, these differences produce new varieties, and the new 
varieties tend, in the course of time, to become new species. 

In over-simplified form, the essentials of Darwin’s theory may be 
put thus: Living things greatly overproduce their kind, but only a 
few survive because of the shortage of food or because of some other 
natural exigency. In the struggle for existence “nature” selects 
those for survival which are adapted to their environment by reason 
of characteristics acquired through variation, and rejects those 
which arenot. Thusnature preserves those creatures in which useful 
variations have occurred. These variations are heritable, and mere 
differences in variety within one species tend to become differences 
in species. In this manner new species have gradually evolved. 

Objections to the Lamarckian and Darwinian theories.— 
One of the most vulnerable points of attack upon the position of 
Lamarck, which Darwin accepted, was the belief that all acquired 
characteristics are transmissible by inheritance. This conclusion 
has undergone considerable modification through the work of two 
other outstanding contributors to the literature on evolution—de 
Vries and Weismann. 

Hugo de Vries, a Dutch biologist, after many years of experi- 
mentation put forward, in 1900, an explanation which is an impor- 
tant expansion of the earlier idea. There are two possibilities, he 
writes'; and both have been propounded by Darwin. One is the 
accumulation of the slight deviations of fluctuating variability; the 
other consists of successive “‘sports” or “leaps” taking place in the 
same direction. It is a commonly observed, and still unexplained, 
fact that in the midst of a great multitude of normal members of 
a given species an individual will suddenly appear which is conspicu- 
ously different from all its fellows; as for example, a single red ear 
of corn in a field of yellow corn. Such sports or leaps, designated 
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as mutations, de Vries regarded as responsible for the great bulk 
of the modifications of species, rather than a slow accumulation 
of small variations, as proposed by Darwin. Such mutations, 
thought to have their origin in the germ plasm, are heritable; while 
the fluctuating variations are not. Thus the mutation theory of 
de Vries is accepted by many as a refutation, in some particulars, of 
the Darwinian theory. In the United States the conclusion of de 
Vries has had a wide acceptance, although it also has many critics. 

The overthrow of the Lamarckian explanation of variation, so 
long undisputed, is primarily the result of nearly half a century of 
labor on the part of a German scholar, August Weismann, whose 
work was published in 1902. By repeated investigation he estab- 
lished to the satisfaction of most biologists the conviction that 
acquired characteristics cannot be passed on by heredity. His most 
famous experiment was that of cutting off the tails of mice for nine- 
teen successive generations, only to find that the offspring of each 
generation obstinately persisted in being born with normal tails. 
On the basis of his work he advanced the theory that life and all of its 
characteristics are passed directly from the germ of one generation 
to the germ of the next without somatic (i.e. bodily) intervention; 
| the germ-plasm itself being continuous and the sole carrier of all 

hereditary traits. 


IMPORTANCE AND LIMITATIONS OF THE CONCEPTION OF EVOLUTION 


The work of Lamarck, Darwin, de Vries, and Weismann by no 
means exhausts the list of important attempts to explain how evo- 
lution has worked to produce existing species. Nor is it to be under- 
stood that all that has been done has explained the process in all its 
phases to the satisfaction of all scientists. Experiment proceeds, 
data continue to accumulate, and the discussion goes on. 

But the fact should again be emphasized that so far as the general 
evolutionary point of view is concerned the scientific world in general 
accepts it as a working principle. The biologist accepts it because 
it explains the fundamental phenomena of life as he observes them, 
and until he makes discoveries that run counter to the principle he 
will continue to conduct his work on the assumption that evolution 
is a fact. Its illuminating effect upon the understanding of life 
processes and development, and its importance as a guide in their 
further study, have placed evolution among the greatest dis- 
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coveries of modern science. Nevertheless, no one has yet been 
able to demonstrate its truth experimentally so as to place it be- 
yond all doubt. 

Evolution, or rather a misconception of evolution, has been a 
stumbling block to many people who have not been able to reconcile 
it with certain of the older religious doctrines. In this connection 
it should be pointed out that evolution does not assume to explain 
the origin of life. Beginning with life, whatever its origin, it simply 
offers an explanation of a way in which that life has expressed itself 
in continuously ascending forms. ‘The idea is in no sense a substi- 
tute for the theory of a Creator; it is, at most, simply an explana- 
tion of the way in which ‘‘creation”’ occurs. 
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CHAPTER III 
BEGINNINGS OF MAN AND HIS EVOLUTION 


Dogs the doctrine of organic evolution apply to man, or does he 
occupy a unique position in the matter of his biological history? 
Charles Darwin has answered the question in striking language in 
his Descent of Man, which appeared in 1871: ‘‘Man with all his 
noble qualities, with sympathy which feels for the most debased, 
with benevolence which extends not only to other men but to the 
humblest living creature, with his godlike intellect, which has pene- 
trated into the movement and constitution of the solar system—with 
all these exalted powers—man still bears in his bodily frame the 
indelible stamp of his lowly origin.” The “indelible stamp” of 
man’s organic continuity with other animals is revealed by es- 
sentially the same kind of evidence as that supporting the evolution 
of the other animals. 


EVIDENCE SUPPORTING THE THEORY OF THE EVOLUTION OF MAN 


Man comes into the world by the same processes of generation and 
birth as do the other animals: both grow by means of nourishment 
derived from food; both require protection from the forces of nature, 
including the germs that are ready to attack them and produce 
disease at any point of weakness; both reach maturity, mate with 
others of their kind, and reproduce their own species; and in course 
of time the bodily structure of both becomes unable to resist the 
strain of nature, decline sets in, and, finally, death terminates their 
life cycle. The evidence of morphology applies as emphatically to 
man as to other species. Embryology affords an even more con- 
vincing demonstration. Moreover, in the fossil remains of sub- 

human creatures and of prehistoric man science presents the 
_ evidence linking man with the lower animals. Hence the biologist 
finds no difficulty in assigning man to his proper place in the classifi- 
cation of animal life. Man is a vertebrate along with other verte- 
brates; a mammal among other mammals; a primate along with 
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four families of monkeys and apes. He belongs to the genus Homo, 
and his species is Sapiens; and of both genus and species he is the 
sole representative. 

Relation of man to the apes.—According to this classification, 
the order of man and existing life most similar to him is that of the 
primates, which includes apes and kindred species. The likeness 
between man and the apes is not a superficial resemblance merely. 
Thomson! has indicated four points of evidence of their inter- 
relation. First, there is a structural similarity. The anatomical 
resemblance between man and apes is so close that every bone, 
muscle, and nerve in the one has its counterpart in the other. The 
parallelism continues out to minute details. With the exception 
of difference in brain and in vocal mechanism, to be referred to a 
little later, there is no organic difference between them which is 
functionally important. Some naturalists go so far as to assert that 
the resemblance continues even into the mental processes and that 
the difference between the mind of man and of animals is only one 
of degree and not of fundamental nature.? Vestigial structures 
present a second line of evidence. Something like three hundred 
muscles and other structural elements have been identified in the 
human body which perform no function at all at the present time, 
but which correspond precisely to structural parts still in use among 
sub-human primates. Examples of these are the embryonic third 
eyelid surviving in the inner upper corner of the eye, and the muscles 
used for moving the ear. The prenatal development of the embryo 
in man and in the apes reveals a striking parallelism down almost to 
the last stages. Finally, there is a close resemblance in the bio- 
logical life-organization and in the physical functioning of both. 
There are even certain diseases, such as tuberculosis, to which both 
are susceptible. 

The close resemblance of man to the lower primates has led to the 
rather widespread popular conception that evolution means that — 
man is a direct descendant of the monkey. This belief is wholly 
erroneous. The teaching of science is not that man is descended 
from the apes, but that both ape and man are descended from a 
common source. Our conception of man’s lineage should begin 
with the idea of some remote structural ancestor a million or more 
years ago, which was neither man nor monkey, but which was pos- 


1J. Arthur Thomson, What Is Man? G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1924, pp. 4-10. 
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sessed of ancestral antecedents characteristic of both. At some 
point a split in the stock occurred which resulted in the development 
of an anthropoid line, leading on the one hand to the orang, and on 
the other to the gorilla and chimpanzee; the main stem,continuing 
upward, not as man (Homo), however, but as man-like creatures 
(Hominidae), whose posterity eventually became true man—Homo 
Sapiens. 

Nor should the resemblance of man to the ape blind one to the 
obvious fact that in the course of his evolution man has become so 
far differentiated from his simian cousins as to occupy a unique 
position in the animal world. The features which differentiate him 
will be considered in Chapter V in some detail. It is sufficient 
here simply to enumerate some of the important ones. (1) Man 
possesses a brain capable of mental processes beyond those attain- 
able by any lower species. (2) Man has certain structural advan- 
tages: especially, vocal organs capable of transforming sound into 
the ordered meaningfulness involved in language, to a degree not 
possible in the other animals; erect posture; and more adaptive 
hands. (3) In the performance of their activities animals are almost 
wholly limited to their own bodies, in the matter of both instruments 
and power; while man extends his body, so to speak, by adopting 
tools and utilizing power from natural resources outside himself. 
(4) By reason of these three advantages man becomes a creator, a 
maker of culture, in a way that no subhuman creature can ever be; 
and, at the same time, he has acquired the power to preserve and 
transmit a social heritage accumulated from the past, while the 
inheritance of animals is almost exclusively within their own bodies 
and confined to biological transmission, a fact which means that 
each generation must start afresh at the beginning. Thus man has 
come to be unique in his possession of a civilization. 


THE FOSSIL REMAINS OF MAN’S ANTECEDENTS 


If man has descended from pre-existing forms of animal life and is 
most closely related to the anthropoid apes, it is pertinent to inquire 
whether it has been possible to find any “‘links”’ between the human 
and the subhuman. A partial answer is revealed by the discovery 
of certain fossil remains. The reconstruction of prehuman lineage 
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is especially difficult for the reason that man’s body is not adapted 
to fossilization, as are those of animals having shells or hard outer 
coverings which leave an impression in materials that afterwards 
solidify into stone. We are wholly dependent for physical evidence 
upon accidental circumstances which have buried occasional bits of 
skeleton in geological strata, or have sheltered them in caves or 
other places protected from the disintegrating influence of weather. 


Slowly, however, a piece at a time, fragments are coming to light of 


prehistoric man-like creatures. These are gradually being es- 
tablished in chronological series. How are we able to establish their 
age or their place in geological succession? Simply by identifying 
them with the age of the geological strata in which they are found. 
For example, if we should find fragments of dishes, tools, and furni- 
ture in an old cellar under the débris of a house whose ruins had not 
been disturbed since the Civil War, we should, of course, know that 
these remains were at least as old as the Civil War period. Similarly, 
when we find human bones embedded in characteristic geological 
formation, we are sure that they belong to that geological period. 

Man’s pre-human antecedents.—Among the most noteworthy 
fragments of man’s prehuman ancestry yet found is the Pithecan- 
thropus Erectus, also called Java Man. It was found in a river bank, 
near Trinil, on the island of Java, in 1891. The fragments, which 
include the top of a skull, three teeth, and a thigh bone, probably 
belonged to the same creature. The skull indicates a subhuman 
brain, but the teeth are characteristically man-like, and the thigh 
bone is quite human and indicates erect posture. The location, once 
thought to be Pliocene, is now generally accepted as belonging to 
the geological deposits of the lower or middle Pleistocene, dating 
back perhaps half a million years. Within the same stratum 
and near Pithecanthropus were found the bones of twenty other 
kinds of mammals, all of which had long since been extinct. This 


Java Man, “the walking ape-man,” represents the greatest distance . 


we have been able to penetrate into man’s prehuman ancestry on the 
basis of concrete material. His characteristics indicate that he is a 
definite branch of our central main stem of Hominidae. 

The next evidence of the existence of subhuman creatures is 
represented by the so-called Heidelberg Man. The only trace of 
this individual so far discovered is a well-preserved jaw bone, the 
famous Heidelberg Jaw, which was found in 1907 in a sand pit near 
the old town of Heidelberg in southern Germany. The jaw is huge 
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and ape-like, but the teeth clearly belong to the human species. 


The geological era to which the specimen belongs is also thought to 
be the lower Pleistocene, in a layer which includes the woolly 
rhinoceros, the mammoth and other preglacial mammals now ex- 
tinct. 

The Piltdown Man, also known as Eoanthropus, or “Dawn Man,” 


was unearthed in ig12, in a gravel pit a few feet below the surface, 
near Piltdown, Sussex, England. The skeletal remains are far from 


complete, consisting of a skull which archeologists have pieced 


together from scattered fragments, together with a lower jaw 


originally found some distance away, but which after much careful | 
study has been accepted as belonging to the same creature. The 
skull itself indicates a brain somewhere between Pithecanthropus — 


and man. The jawbone is much less human than the Heidelberg 
Man, but the teeth are akin to those of present-day existing races. 
This curious combination of characteristics of both man and ape 
has led to much controversy over his place in prehuman lineage, 
some authorities placing him prior and others subsequent to 
Heidelberg Man. His place is further complicated by the fact that 
in Great Britain where he was found, there are no remains of anthro- 


poid apes. The gravel deposits where the bones reposed are 
ascribed to the Third Inter-glacial period, which would place them — 


about one hundred thousand years ago; it is possible, however, that 
they may have been washed out of still earlier strata into the one 
where found, and that in reality they go back to the First Glacial 
period, or the lower Pleistocene. 

Important as these several fragments are, they have still left 
unsettled the question as to whether their originals were sufficiently 
“human”’ to use tools, for no artifacts have been found with them. 
For this reason, the most significant and illuminating remains of 
primitive man so far recovered, fossils which “‘mark a new epoch in 
human paleontology,’ are those of the Peking Man, Sinanthropus | 
Pekinensis, found in 1929, by W. C. Pei, a Chinese paleontologist, 
forty miles southwest of the old Chinese capital. In addition to the 
first almost complete braincase, there have subsequently come to 
light in deposits which scientists definitely place in the early Pleisto- 
cene, skeletal remains, including many teeth, of no fewer than ten 
other individuals. Not only does the structure of these fragments 
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plainly reveal close anatomical relationship to the human family, 
but, most important of all, they have been accompanied by artifacts 
and unmistakable evidence of the use of fire. This fact positively 
establishes them as makers and users of culture, therefore human- 
like in a sense impossible to animals. Furthermore, Peking Man 
possesses physical characteristics which resemble widely divergent 
features found in both Java Man on the one hand, and Piltdown 
Man on the other. This establishes a generic relationship between 
the latter two, not previously known; and it still further indicates 
that they also were members of a species potentially capable of a 
degree of culture similar to his. ‘There is uncertainty as to which 
of the three originated first, and as to the period of their beginnings; 
but present judgment makes these particular individuals chrono- 
logical contemporaries, though perhaps representing three different 
types, of possibly 500,000 years ago. 

Many other fragments of fossil man which are of lesser significance 
or whose character is too uncertain to receive attention here, have 
been found in various places, among which the Rhodesian Man of 
South Africa is notable. But with archeological excavation pro- 
ceeding apace in many parts of the world, we may confidently 
expect additional data at any time. 

The earliest species to show relatively abundant signs of genuinely 
human-like culture is Neanderthal Man, named from the origi- 
nal skeleton found in 1856 in the Neanderthal, a valley near the 
Rhine. Since that date a number of Neanderthal skeletons have 
been found through central and western Europe and in parts of Asia, 
so that we have a fairly clear picture of him. R. S. Lull describes 
him as “of low stature, hardly exceeding five feet three inches for 
the males and less for the females. The posture was not fully erect 
but was probably no less erect than that of some slouching modern 
types. . . . The skeleton . . . points to a clumsy, shuf- 
fling, loose-jointed being of great muscular power. . . . The 
head was borne on the immensely muscular neck in such a way that 
the face was thrust forward in an ape-like manner.” Although the 
brain capacity of the skull was approximately an eighth greater 
than that of modern man, there was under-development in the parts 
devoted to the higher mental functions. ‘Nevertheless, Neander- 
thal Man was a skilled worker in flints, had harnessed fire, and 
[gave] reverential burial to his dead, surrounded by beautifully 
wrought objects whose surrender implied a very real sacrifice on 
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the part of the survivors.” This also points to a religious belief, 
as well as to some capacity for speech and social life.’ 

Neanderthal Man as a race is completely extinct. Many con- 
flicting ideas concerning his place in our ancestry have been ad- 
vanced. Some regard him as definitely “ancestral to modern man, 
representing the Pleistocene stage in human evolution.” Others 
regard him as a divergent branch of the human stem which had 
retained ‘‘an unusual share of ape-like traits.” Sir Arthur Keith, 
who is perhaps the outstanding authority, regards him as “a 
separate and peculiar species of man” which died out during or soon 
after the Fourth Glacial period, some forty or fifty thousand years 
ago. 

Man’s prehistoric ancestors: the emergence of true man.— 
The brief sketch that has been given above indicates how limited 
is our information concerning the forerunners of modern man. The 
material itself is exceedingly scanty and does not permit a detailed 
history of the past, yet it is highly important, for these bits of evi- 
dence are milestones indicative of the nature and length of the 
journey the human race has traveled. The first four described 
above are probably neither descendants of each other nor direct 
ancestors of modern man, but are instead representative of various 
branchings from the main stem of Hominidae; and we are justified 
in regarding them as indicative of various biological phases in the 
transition to modern man. All of them are associated with periods 
antedating the termination of the Fourth Glacial period, in the 
Upper Pleistocene. 

Not until the Post-glacial period do we come to true man in the 
modern sense. The outstanding representative among the first 
true men is the Cro-Magnon race, of which many skeletal remains 
have been found in various parts of Europe. They are associated 
with the Upper Paleolithic period, extending back thirty or forty 
thousand years. Physically they are among the finest human speci- 
mens known, the men averaging a little above six feet in height (the 
women smaller in proportion) and having a larger brain cavity than 
modern men. The general shape of skull, face and brain have the 
characteristics of modern Caucasian men, and except for difference 
in size there is probably no important biological differentiation from 
modern races. They have left remarkable evidence of artistic 
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skill in sculpture and in painting in the caves of northern Spain. 
There seems to have been an overlapping of Cro-Magnon and 
Neanderthal but there is no evidence of intermarriage, and the ex- 
tinction of the latter may have been due to the superiority of the 
former. 

Apparently contemporary with the Cro-Magnon is another type 
of the Upper Paleolithic man known as Grimaldi, whose features 
have been regarded by certain authorities as Negroid. While their 
remains are found in France, the theory has been advanced that 
they are a north African type which for a time may have invaded 
Europe. Still another type found in central Europe is known as 
the Briinn race, whose characteristics were similar to Cro-Magnon. 
All of these and others, which are discussed in more detailed volumes 
than this, are sometimes known as Reindeer Men, because of the 
prominence of these animals in their culture. They are regarded as 
direct ancestors of modern men. 

During the long ages of his evolution in prehistoric times, man 
shows a fairly steady development toward those forms characteristic 
of the historic races. Lull has summarized the physical changes 
which took place as follows: (1) There developed an increasing 
cranial capacity along with the perfecting of the brain, especially 
in that part which is concerned with the higher intellectual faculties 
and with speech. (2) There was a change in the skull conformation, 
a heightening of the forehead and a receding of the brow ridges. 
(3) The jaw and dental arch were reduced, a change which resulted 
in giving form and prominence to the cha. (4) The teeth became 
progressively more human. (5) The stature increased and the posi- 
tion of the body became more erect.! 

Beginnings of man’s culture.—What do we know of prehistoric 
man himself and his prehuman antecedents, of the character of their 
environment and the conditions under ich they lived? His 
geological chronology tells us something. As we have seen, his 
beginnings possibly date back to the Pliocene period, perhaps a 
million years ago, and extend onward through the Pleistocene, 
modern man finally appearing in the Holocene, or recent. During 
the Pleistocene, prior to the time of Neanderthal, earth conditions 
were such as to produce a succession of four glacial epochs over 
much of the northern hemisphere in regions now included in the 

UWbid., p. 37. 
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North Temperate Zone. The hardship produced by these con- 
ditions, together with the limitation of natural resources while the 
ice persisted, gave an added handicap to man’s cultural develop- 
ment, which would naturally have been slow at best. In the animal 
world his contemporaries were the sabre-tooth tiger, the prehistoric 
elephant and hippopotamus, and a rhinoceros with a goat-like 
covering of curly hair. Later came the mammoth and the masto- 
don. Perhaps the only important animal that he knew which 
corresponds to existing animals was the reindeer, which the Reindeer 
Men seem to have domesticated and used for many purposes. 

Of their culture much is known, as will be indicated in a later 
chapter. It will suffice to say here that culturally they belong to 
what is called the Stone Age—an age which, after a duration still 
not definitely determined, was to be followed by the Age of Bronze 
and the Age of Iron before races now existing were ushered in. The 
cultures of the Stone Age exhibit a steady progression in imple- 
ments and art. The first attempt at implements was doubtless 
the utilization of stones adapted by nature to processes of cutting 
or hammering. Later nature’s work was assisted by crude manu- 
facturing and shaping of stones by design. Still later, the bones 
and horns of animals were used as materials, with chisels, punches, 
scrapers, wedges, spearpoints, and similar articles coming into ex- 
istence. 


THE RACES OF MAN 


It has been pointed out how, in the process of evolution, all species 
of life tend to become differentiated into various subdivisions. The 
same thing occurs in man, but in less degree; for Homo Sapiens is a 
species in himself throughout the world, and strictly speaking there 
are no sub-species. The differentiation, however, takes the form 
of biological divergence of physical types known as races. Reference 
to Chart III will show how the stem of Hominidae, after true man 
finally appears, divides into various racial types. The problem of 
racial origins is as involved as the other problems we have already 
noted concerning the earth and its life. Where did man begin? 
We do not know. His remains, as we have noted, have been found 
in widely separated parts of the world. Obviously man must have 
appeared first in some part of the globe where conditions were fav- 
orable to human development and to its maintenance after it had 
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appeared. The Tigris and Euphrates valleys are regarded by some 
as the most probable location, with the Yang-Tse valley in eastern 
China as a second suggestion. Still a third, and in some respects 
a more probable one, is the region of the Mediterranean basin, prob- 
ably in territory which was once land but is now submerged. 

Furthermore, two conflicting views occupy the field concerning 
the number of origins. The single stem (monogenist) theory main- 
tains that wherever human beings originated, all subsequent human 
life has spread from that one center. The multiple stem (polygenist) 
theory holds that there were three, and possibly more, places where 
man originally developed, each ‘‘stem”’ biologically and geographi- 
cally unrelated to the others. Whatever the facts may be, the 
proofs are lost in the dim mists of antiquity. We only know that 
long before the life of man became a matter of historical record he 
was widely scattered in racial groups over the face of the habitable 
world. 

The criteria of racial classifications.—What do we mean by 
race? Two distinct and conflicting meanings of the term are now 
in use, to the confusion of both. ‘The first confines it wholly to the 
biological or anatomical characteristics with which men are en- 
dowed; the second does not refer to physical markings at all except 
indirectly, but regards men as being of the same “race” if they have 
the same characteristics of culture. A clear discrimination between 
these two uses must be made at this point. In this immediate dis- 
cussion we are accepting the first meaning, which is the usage of the 
anthropologists; that is, we shall use the word in a purely zodlogical 
sense, to refer to a collection of individuals enough differentiated by 
characteristic bodily traits to be regarded as a distinct variety of the 
human species. Thus, we refer to the Negro race, because generally 
speaking the people called “Negro” are sufficiently distinguished 
physically from other ‘‘racial”’ groups to be set off as a separate 
type. Similarly, the Alpines are regarded as a sub-racial unit be- — 
cause they are, on the whole, distinguishable from Nordic and Medi- 
terranean. 

Among the early anthropologists, the color of the skin was one of 
the commonest bases of the classification, and school books of the 
past made the easy and superficial separation of mankind into 
“white,” “black,” “red,” “brown,” and ‘‘yellow” races. Such a 
division has long been abandoned as having no scientific value. 
Numerous classifications have been made subsequently, upon the 
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basis of the presence or absence of various ethnic or physico- 
anthropologic characteristics. The several criteria which have been 
most used for this purpose in the past are: (1) stature, (2) cephalic 
index, or the ratio of the width of the skull to its length, (3) nasal 
index, or the ratio of the length of the nose to its width, (4) facial 
index, or prognathism, determined by the projection of the lower 
jaw from the facial plane, (5) skull capacity, (6) hair texture, 
(7) hairiness of the body, especially as to beard; and finally, (8) skin 
pigmentation, with which hair color and eye color are usually 
associated. A number of other criteria have been suggested from 
time to time, such as the shape of the teeth, or the eye, or the face. 
Standard categories will be found based on each of the criteria given 
above; and there are several built up from combinations of the most 
important ones. 

Of late years most authorities recognize the texture of the hair as a 
valid criterion of race, and place special emphasis upon the cephalic 
index. Hair texture depends in part upon the diameter of each 
individual hair as revealed in cross section under the microscope, 
and in part upon the degree of straightness or curvature in the root 
sacs. Thestraight hair of the Mongoloid is flat oval in cross section; 
the wooly hair of the Negroid, round; the wavy hair of many Cau- 
casians, oval. The cephalic index expresses in percentage form the 
ratio of the breadth to the length of the head. On this basis three 
types of heads are distinguishable: (1) broad or round heads (brachy- 
cephalic), in which the breadth is 80 per cent or more of the length; 
(2) medium heads (mesocephalic), in which the breadth is from 75 
to 80 per cent of the length; and (3) long heads (dolichocephalic), 
in which the breadth is 75 per cent or less of the length. The 
cephalic index of mankind expressed as an average is 79. 

Two typical classifications of man according to race.—With- 
out going into the merits or demerits of particular classifications, we 
present herewith two which are widely accepted among American 
anthropologists today. It will be noted that they are so unlike that 
an amateur would find it impossible to translate either into terms 
of the other, yet they are equally valid. The reason for their wide 
divergence is that they are erected upon different criteria, because 
their authors’ judgments on this point differed. Although both of 
these are accepted, we point out that no classification can be more 
than approximately accurate. Any classification of races, and the 
number of races discovered, are necessarily dependent upon the 
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number and nature of the indices used; and there is no final au- 
thority or standard to settle which criteria are best. 
The first of these classifications of races is that of A. L. Kroeber? 


(1) Caucasoid: (3) Negroid: 
Nordic African Negro 
Alpine Melanesian Negro 
Mediterranean (Oceanic) 
Hindu Dwarf Black (including 
Negritoand Bushman) 
(2) Mongoloid: 
Mongolian (4) Of doubtful classification 
Malaysian (including Australian 
Indonesian) Indo-Australian 
American Indian (in- Polynesian 
cluding Eskimo) Ainu 


The second is the classification given by R. B. Dixon,? whose 
full list includes twenty-seven divisions; only the major headings 
are given here: 


(z) Caspian (5) Alpine 

(2) Mediterranean (6) Ural 

(3) Proto-Negroid (7) Palae-Alpine 
(4) Proto-Australoid (8) Mongoloid 


Physical characteristics distinguishing races.—In Chart III, 
page 33, we present a tentative graphic representation of the descent 
of man, indicating his prehuman ancestry and the eventual appear- 
ance, according to Kroeber, of his main ethnic divisions. Following 
Kroeber’s classification, let us consider briefly some of the physical 
characteristics underlying his differentiation of races. 

Of the three major racial stems, the Caucasoid is the one to which | 
the white populations of Europe, and their American descendents, 
belong. The Nordic branch, largely Teutonic, clustered about the 
North and Baltic seas, are long-headed, generally tall in stature, 
with light hair and complexion, and blue eyes. The Mediterranean, 
of which most of the Italians are typical, is also long-headed, 
medium in height and slender, with swarthy complexion and dark 


1Kroeber, op. cit., p. 41. 
*The Racial History of Man, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1923, pp. 3-23- 
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hair and eyes. Between these two is the Alpine, identified with 
Central Europe, broad-headed, above average in height, but of 
brown hair and eyes. By a curious turn in prehistoric migration, 
the fourth member of the family moved east and southward into 
Asia, becoming eventually the Hindus of India, whose original 
Caucasoid features have been modified through admixture of blood 
with Asiatic peoples. 

The Mongoloid stock includes Eastern Asiatic groups, such as the 
Chinese and Japanese, the Malays of the Malay Peninsula and the 
East Indies, and the American Indians. Typically, the Mongoloid 
races have straight, black hair, little body hair, broad heads, brown 
skins (from light to dark brown), and broad faces. They are below 
the average in height, with the exception of the American Indian, 
who ranges from tall to medium. The oblique or “Mongolian” 
eye tends to be confined to the Eastern Asiatic branch of Mongo- 
loids. Among the Malay groups the skin tends to be darker than 
that of the peoples of the East, especially so among the so-called 
“Indonesian” strain of the East Indies. The American Indian 
represents the Mongolian stock on the American continents. This 
group is usually characterized as having straight, coarse, black hair, 
prominent cheek bones, and large, wide noses. 

The Negroid stock, the third main stem of mankind according 
to our classification, is generally characterized as having a black 
skin, woolly hair, little or no body hair, a narrow or long head, a 

broad nose, and a tendency toward thick and everted lips. Kroeber 
/ has divided the Negroid stock into three sub-races—viz., the Negro 
(of Africa, more especially of West and Central Africa); the Mela- 
nesian of the Melanesian Islands in the Pacific; and the Dwarf or 
pygmy blacks found in South and Central Africa, the Malay 
| Peninsula, and the East Indies. Each of these groups is distinguish- 
| able in certain traits from the others. Thus, the pygmy groups are 
| generally broad-headed instead of narrow-headed, and are short in 
_ stature, while the Negro of Africa tends to be tall, and the Mela- 
| Nesian medium in height. 

The stocks given as of doubtful classification may be briefly 
described. The Australian, the first type given in this list, is tall 
, and has a black skin—more accurately described as chocolate 
brown, varying from dark to lighter shades. He is narrow-headed 
_ and broad-nosed, and has wavy hair and a luxuriant growth of body 
hair. The Indo-Australians, including tribes in Ceylon and South- 
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east Asia, have wavy hair and a long head; they are short in stature 
and dark brown in color. Polynesians vary, but may be described 
typically as wavy-haired, medium in nose-width, brown of skin, 
and tall. The type in Polynesia is decidedly confused—naturally 
so, since he is the heir to both Mongoloid and Caucasoid strains and 
in certain regions has a Negroid admixture as well. The Ainu, 
perhaps the original ‘“‘natives” of Japan, are often regarded as kins- 
men of the Caucasoid. They are narrow-headed, wavy-haired, 
have noses of medium width, are light brown in color, and are 
medium in height. 

Racial distribution and racial mixture.—Several points should 
be kept clearly in mind in any consideration of biological racial 
types. In the first place, the three major racial divisions are by 
no means limited in their distribution to a particular continent, or 
to any specific territorial area. While it is true that so far as num- 
bers are concerned the Caucasoid is more definitely related to 
Europe, the Mongoloid to Asia, and the Negroid to Africa, all of 
them, as Kroeber points out, have long since become definitely 
intercontinental, and branches of each will be found in every 
continent. Again, no significant connection whatsoever exists 
between biological races and political nationalities. No nation 
illustrates this point better than the United States, which, while 
predominantly Caucasoid, nevertheless includes representatives 
and mixtures of every race. Furthermore, we must remember that 
even biologically speaking, the term “‘race”’ is an exceedingly in- 
definite and hypothetical term. Ethnologists tell us that with one 
or two possible but unimportant and uncertain exceptions, there is 
no such thing as a pure race. Long before the dawn of history, 
people had crossed with people to such an extent that exact bio- 
logical differentiation is frequently impossible and in every case is 
problematical. It is difficult for us to realize this in view of our 
childhood training, which taught us to regard a Chinese as unequivo- 
cally a Chinese and a Negro as a Negro; but the findings of ethnology 
and anthropology are too certain upon this score for any informed 
person to believe that peoples or individuals can be found who have 
not somewhere along the line had their blood intermingled with that 
of other races. j 

The interfusion of peoples, with the resulting racial mixtures, is as 
inevitable as human nature itself. From time immemorial circum- 
stances have brought people of different blood into juxtaposition. 
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Sometimes the reasons have been conquest, sometimes commerce, 
sometimes a wanderlust; but wherever any motive or circumstance 
has led to two races living side by side, individuals in each group 
have been attracted to those of the opposite sex in the other group. 
Sometimes it has been upon the basis of the conqueror and the 
conquered, sometimes as equals; but in any event, children have 
_been born to the union in whose veins the blood of both has mingled. 
As a result, race has crossed with race, and their descendants have 
crossed with the descendants of other races until it is no longer 
possible to single out strains that are pure and unmixed. The 
process of migration, intermingling and amalgamation, indefinitely 
repeated through untold generations, has made not only America, 
but the whole world, a “melting pot” of races. This being the 
case, we should accept the fact that, save in a very general way, a 
biological racial designation is a pure fiction, or at least a hypo- 
thetical designation. Many individuals technically classified as 
Alpines may be distinctly Nordic in type. The Chinese merge 
imperceptibly into the Amerind. Many “‘blacks” are much fairer 
skinned than many “whites.” It is impossible to adopt any cri- 
terion that is so exact and final as to make possible a convincing 
absolute differentiation. 

To what extent is this amalgamation taking place? Edwin 
Grant Conklin’ states that from fifteen to twenty per cent of the 
total Negro population of about ten and a half millions in the United 
States in 1900 were mulattoes, and these are increasing more rapidly 
than the pure blacks. In South America, according to Conklin, 
it has been estimated that there are about twenty million persons 
of mixed blood as compared with twenty-six millions of whites, 
Indians, and Negroes; while in Australia and New Zealand, where 
white men have been for about a century, there are already almost 
as many half-castes as full-blooded aborigines. With such an 
admixture of blood taking place among the three great racial bodies, 
we are not surprised to find amalgamation going on at a much more 
rapid pace between the several lesser ethnic subdivisions of each, 
where the kinship is closer. We have noted that the United States 
is an example of this, par excellence. Culturally our people are 
“American”; but aside from the American Indian, who is Mongo- 
oid, there is no American ‘‘race” in this country. Our population 


_ Mn the Vale Review, July, 1922. 
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is a collection of hybrids, representing blood combinations of 
practically all ethnic forms that have been listed, particularly those 
of Europe. 

It is characteristic of mankind that as his ethnic contacts widen, 
they are reflected in his cross-mating; and this tendency is more 
pronounced now than ever before, because such contacts are more 
nearly universal than ever before. Conklin, noting this general 
tendency toward mating across racial lines, concludes that “if this 
movement goes on, as we have every right to expect that it will, it 
can only end in a more or less complete fusion of existing races, and 
it needs only the vision that can look ahead a few thousand years 
at most to see all races blended into a common stream.” 


POSSIBILITIES OF HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


Our brief study of the beginnings of life upon the earth and of the 
beginnings of man and his evolution has disclosed a marvelous story 
of the advance of organic beings from the simplest unicellular 
creatures to the being who overtops the whole of animal creation— 
man. Superior to all other living things, he has made himself 
master of the world. Since the story of his emergence seems to point 
to ever higher levels and to greater and greater advances, one might 
well raise the question as to the limits of evolution. Does evolution 
suggest a guarantee of human progress? Our answer must take 
note of three lines along which the development of man has taken 
place through the ages. 

The first is physical or bodily evolution. We have seen that 
Homo Sapiens represents the highest species that has been attained 
so far as biological knowledge records. The biologists tell us, how- 
ever, that there has been no modification in the bodily structure of 
man during the past twenty thousand years or more, and that so 
far as we can judge it is permanently at a standstill. If this be true, ' 
we need not expect any race of physical supermen to arise in the 
future. 

The second line of human evolution is mental. The brain struc- 
ture itself has undergone no important change during the last several 
thousand years. From the evidence available, anthropologists infer 
that the brain of Cro-Magnon man was biologically as good as the 
brain of twentieth-century man; but the knowledge which that brain 
contains and the capacity to use the brain have enormously in- 
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creased. These changes are not organic but educational. More- 
over, modern physiological psychology tends to establish the fact 
that the possibilities of brain use are so great that probably even 
the most advanced mind of the modern world has not touched more 
than a fraction of the possibilities his brain possesses. 

The third line of human development is social—a development, 
that relates to the collective activities of mankind within human. 
society. The tremendous power of man individually and in associ- 
‘ation with his fellows has exhibited itself in an infinite number of 
| ways. He has made successful war upon those creatures which 
have threatened to destroy him, from the great beasts of jungle 
and plain to the microscopic bacteria which prey upon him. He 
‘has overcome to a remarkable degree the physical environment 
which formerly laid limitations upon his achievement. He has 
harnessed the forces of nature to do his labor and to work his 
‘miracles. He has enriched his life with great creations of art and 
‘has piled up an astonishing heritage of literature, philosophy, and 
‘religion. All these things he has accomplished. Nothing seems 
to hold him in his soaring achievements. But one challenge he has 
‘not successfully met—that which lies in the realm of community 
life; it is the challenge of problems of human relations. They are 
the most vital to human well-being that confront him today. Can 
/he, and will he, turn his power to their solution? The way that 
question is to be answered will go far in determining the future path 
of mankind. It is to a study of man as a social animal—to man 
living in society—that we now wish to turn. 
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CHAPTER IV 
MAN AND HIS CULTURE 


IN THE course of ages too distant to be dated exactly and too long 
to be measured accurately, man, it is believed, emerged through a 


| process of organic evolution. He seems to represent the apex of 
_ organic development, though distinctly related to animal creation. 
| But the story of man the animal is but one aspect of the drama of 
' human development. To complete the story it is necessary to 
_ understand the emergence of man as a social being and a culture 
- builder. His superior body and mentality, his peculiar needs, made 


society inevitable and culture a necessity. These in turn enhanced 
his uniqueness and gave him an ascendant place in the order of life. 

Human society and culture were born of the nature and needs of 
human beings. The beginning of human society implies the emer- 
gence of group associations, regularized contacts, modes of behavior, 
a shared life. Contemporary with the emergence of this organized 
existence, no doubt, was culture. That is, during the course of 
man’s struggle to live, tools, techniques, elementary skills, language, 
customs, and institutions developed. The emergence of culture 
represents a memorable chapter in the long story of man. It 
symbolizes, not a break with his animal heritage, but the beginning 


of his humanness. In this chapter an effort is made to explain the 


nature of this distinctively human contribution. 
What is culture?—We shall be able to get a comprehensive idea 
of the nature of culture if we turn first to the definitions given by 


recognized authorities and then proceed to examine some of the 


common characteristics displayed by existing cultures. 

How, then, may we define culture? Perhaps the most famous 
definition is that of Tylor, an English scholar. He described cul- 
ture as “‘that complex whole which includes knowledge, belief, art, 
morals, law, customs, and any other capabilities acquired by man 
as a member of society.”’ Dixon, an American student, says, ‘‘The 
term ‘culture’ has come to be used by anthropologists, sociologists, | 
and others as a designation for that totality of a people’s products 
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and activities, social and religious order, customs and beliefs which, 
in the case of the more advanced, we have been accustomed to call — 
their civilization.” Terminology and emphasis vary, but there is 
fair uniformity among students of culture as to its meaning.! Gen- 
erally, it is discussed as a complex of techniques, technologies, cus- 
toms, organizations, institutions, ideas, and values. It is assumed 
that this complex is a heritage from the past, that it is transmitted — 
successively through the generations of men, and that it is com- 
municated from individual to individual and from group to group. 
Were we to describe our own culture, consideration would have to be 
given to our techniques and machinery, our methods of making a 
living, our play-habits, etiquette, social ritual, our political institu- 
tions, family organization, morals, religion, art, literature, our 
theories, theologies, and values.” 
A discussion, at this point, of some of the more significant charac- — 
teristics of culture will make its meaning more specific. 
First, culture appears to be unique to man. Apparently man ~ 
alone of the higher animals possesses language; makes tools; has — 
institutions, customs, traditions; and transmits his knowledge of all — 
these things to other men. Facts seem to support the contention — 
that he alone is a culture builder. And the possession of culture 
stamps man as unique, and distinguishes him in significant ways 
from the other members of the mammal group. Man’s distinctly 
human qualities we may attribute to the organization of his life in 


Company, 1932, p. 338. ¢ 
A thorough analysis of culture would require a description of its qualitatively © 
different aspects. For example, material culture is sometimes distinguished from — 
non-materia! culture, a tool from an idea, a machine from an economic structure, 
technology from social structure. Clearly, there is a difference, though one must re- 
member that a tool or a machine, a material object, is significant only in relation to 
collective habits and non-material structures. A collection of items in a museum is 
not a culture, any more than a man’s skeleton is a man. One may distinguish, also, 
folkways from mores—folkways implying customs in general, while mores refer to 
folkways or customs with a moral content, containing the notion of moral welfare 
(a distinction first used by W. G. Sumner in Folkways). Mores in our society are 
operative in our attitudes towards property, life-taking, marriage, and the relation of 
the sexes. Clearly the line between folkways and mores is tenuous, varying wi 
situations, time, place, and type of persons involved. Many other points would hav 
to be discussed in distinguishing the aspects of culture. And certainly the Wissler 
analysis of culture into traits, complexes, and patterns would have to be considered. 
The aim of this chapter is not a complete, theoretical analysis of culture, but rath 
a general interpretation that will give the student a working conception of it. Natu 
rally, therefore, much is left out that would be essential in a theoretical treatise. 
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terms of a culture. Denuded of culture, he would be merely an 
animal. Possessing culture, he is an animal, to be sure, but a human 
animal. 

Not only is culture a unique heritage of man, but it is a possession. 
of all men. Culture is now, and, in so far as we can trace human 
history, has always been, universal. No people known, past or 
present, is culturally naked. A folk’s culture may be very simple, 
as that of the Veddahs of Ceylon; or very rude, as that of early man; 
but, simple or complex, culture has been an ever-present fact in the 
human world. Romantic persons, surfeited with the complexities 
of ‘‘civilization,”’ have often dreamed of the delights of life among 
the “nature” peoples, alleged to be free of hampering institutions 
and rigid controls. But the student of culture can find no such 
“children of nature.”” Men everywhere seem to be children of 
culture. We do not know whether or not man could live without a 
culture. We only know that apparently there are no cases where 
he has done so. Culture is indispensable to human existence. 
Through it man adjusts himself to, and orders, his human and 


natural environments. Culture has thus emerged in the course of 


man’s effort to live, and it is perpetuated because through it man’s 
collective existence is secured. 

Not only is culture universal, but all cultures seem to possess 
certain common essentials. Culture apparently conforms every- 
where to a pattern, termed by Wissler the Universal Culture Pattern. 
Cultures radically diverse display, on closer examination, essentially 
similar elements. Thus no greater contrast between cultures could 
be imagined than that between the culture of the pygmy Semang of 


_ the Malay Peninsula forest and the culture of Western Europe. Yet 


both Semangs and Western Europeans have tools, economic organ- 
ization, language, marriage, family organization, morality, religion, 
and so on. Differences in the detailed content of these cultures 
make the peoples total strangers. But clearly a common pattern 
is involved in each culture. Obviously, a Masai of East Africa and 
a Chinese are at opposite ends of the cultural pole; but, probably, 
both cultures conform to a common pattern. The Universal Cul- 
ture Pattern idea implies that all cultures contain basically similar 
elements and conform to a common scheme or pattern. 

If this be the case, it should be possible to discover these essential 


elements in the pattern. And in recent years the attempt has been 


ee 


made by a number of students. Wissler has recognized nine funda- 
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mental features of culture: speech, material traits, art, mythologies — 


and scientific knowledge, religious practices, family and social 
systems, property, government, and war.' Under each of these 
nine heads he assembles the specific items belonging to that class. 
The important thing is not a given scheme, but the fact that culture 
does apparently everywhere tend to possess common elements. We 
may quarrel with the details of a given classification. For example, 
some students have insisted that war is not universal, although given 


a place in Wissler’s scheme. However, war tends to be universal. — 
Isolated simpler peoples lack any except the barest rudiments of — 
political structure, but the people utterly lacking political organ-— 
ization are so few that it is practically accurate to say that political — 
institutions are universal. Perhaps no scheme or classification © 
could fit the details of every culture, for the content of cultures is too © 


complicated and diversified. 

The student, however, is not asked to test a given scheme or to 
accept any given classification of the basic elements of culture, but 
to investigate the idea. The notion of a Universal Culture Pattern 


does seem to have great utility. Thus it introduces order into the © 
items of culture, enabling the investigator to distinguish and classify — 


basic elements. Moreover, it suggests the basic kinship of all 


cultures, each culture being a variation of a universal fact and pat- | 


tern. Culture is reduced to its common denominators. And 


perhaps the hypothesis suggests, though it by no means proves, that 
there is an underlying uniformity of human tendencies, needs, and © 


conditions creating a fundamental similarity of cultures everywhere. 


VARIATIONS IN CULTURES 


Obviously, to recognize the basic similarity of cultures is not to 
deny their variability. One may distinguish numerous major differ-— 


ences or types of culture. The culture of Western Europe and that 
of China diverge radically, although both conform to the universal 
culture pattern idea; that is, these two represent different types of 
culture. The census taker of the world’s cultures finds numerous 
major cultures which he recognizes as types. A given region of any 


extent usually presents varying types of culture. For example, 


1Clark Wissler, Man and Culture, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1923, p- 74. 
Wissler deserves credit for first clearly stating the idea and giving a classification. 
For a summary of other classifications see E, E. Eubank, op. cit., pp. 339-343- 


— 
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-Wissler has isolated nine types for the Indians of the United States 
and Canada. As laymen we probably assume that all Indian cul- 
_ tures are alike. Students of Africa, Asia, and the Pacific region are 
_ able to distinguish a variety of cultures within each of these areas. 
.The trained eye can always detect these variations, and even the 
casual observer can discover the grosser differences. 

When we come to consider specific phases or aspects of culture, 
we discover manifold differences. ‘Thus in economic organization 
is found everything from the hunting Bushmen of South Africa 
to the complicated, large-scale, machine production of modern 
Europe and the United States. In political structure, certain tribes 

_of Eskimos and some of the pygmy groups of Malaysia practically 
_ without political organization stand at one end of the scale, with 
political leviathans such as Great Britain, Russia, and the United 
States at the other. Religious institutions and beliefs display a 
similar variety. We have Hinduism, Buddhism, Judaism, Christi- 
anity, Islamism, Confucianism, Shintoism, hundreds of so-called 
“primitive” religions, as well as many varieties of each of the great 
_ “world” religions. 

We are perhaps inclined to think that in such important matters as 
marriage, the family, and sex morals there would be uniformity. 
But variety obtains here too. Marriage forms range from “‘group”’ 
marriage, polygyny, and polyandry, to the monogamy familiar in 
_ our own society. Customs defining the relationships of wife and 
_ husband, child and parent, modes of mate selection, and methods of 
_ dissolving marriage are perplexingly varied. One convinced that 
_ there is only one right system of sex morals will be disturbed by the 
_ bewildering variety of customs and practices relative to sex be- 
_ havior: the Veddahs of Ceylon glorify premarital chastity; many 

others, like the Samoans and some of the Melanesian and African 
_ tribes, regard premarital sex freedom as essential, and see nothing 
“immoral” about it. 

This variability is equally present in the narrower aspects of social 
practices. Consider, for example, the astounding contrasts in the 
matter of food. The Kagoro in Nigeria, Africa, are said to be fond 
of a soup made from boiling rats, mice, bats, and millet ash. A 
Western European obviously could not endure such a concoction. 
Some tribes in Nigeria, as well as many other peoples, are fond of 
- meat in a state of putrefaction. They think it delicious. Western 

taste-buds are outraged at the thoughts of such a dish. Until 
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recently, at least, the entire East-Asiatic world, inclusive of China, 


Korea, Japan, Indo-China, and Malaysia, regarded milk with deep — 
aversion. A West African Grebo of the writer’s acquaintance — 
regarded the milk of the cow with disgust. To him it was a filthy — 


excrement from the body of the cow. He had not been culturally 


conditioned to milk-drinking. Cannibalistic peoples have often 


wondered at the “‘silly”’ objection of the “civilized” to the eating 


of human flesh. The meat-eating Moslem of India does not appreci- _ 


ate the dietary qualms of his Hindu neighbor; and the Hindu hurls 
the epithet ‘“‘cow-eater” at his Moslem compatriot. Both are the 
unwitting victims of a cultural tradition. 


Cultural biases.—Illustrations of cultural variation might be , 
drawn from numerous other aspects of social life. Those given — 


will serve to suggest that variety rather than uniformity is the rule 


in the development of culture. A typical and rather natural ex- 


pression of culture variation is cultural biases. Each culture group, 


being in a measure isolated from all others and living in terms of its — 


own culture, tends to assume its way of life to be superior and its 
manners and morals to be ‘‘natural” and good. Other groups 
appear barbarous. Their customs are regarded as strange, queer, 
perhaps “‘immoral” and “‘unnatural.”” The old-fashioned mission- 


aries, for example, were invariably shocked in the presence of nudity, 
polygamy, premarital sex freedom, and certain magical and religious — 
practices of the peoples of Asia, Africa and the Pacific islands. — 
What they saw convinced them that these people needed “sal-— 
vation’’—that is, needed to adopt the culture of the missionaries. © 


No distinctive people is apparently free of this reaction of cultural — 


bias, simple or civilized. Eskimos have it as do Americans. To 
each of the great nations of the past, its own achievements and cul- 
ture have seemed superior to those of any other. The tendency to 
assume uniqueness on the part of peoples is apparently universal. 


In*the modern world of the West and increasingly in the East, © 
cultural biases take political form. Perhaps the core of nationalism ~ 
and patriotism is a cultural bias. Certainly the sense of cultural — 


differences aids and abets nationalistic sentiments. 


Cultural biases vary in intensity from group to group and from 


person to person. The more isolated groups, with less experience of 
alien peoples, naturally are ‘“‘narrower” in their reaction to strange 
folk and ways. Persons whose contacts are varied will be more toler- 
ant of alien peoples, though not necessarily free from bias. Gen- 
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erally speaking, reading, travel, and diverse contacts extend the 
horizons of one’s appreciation of cultural variations; to such, alien 
folk become ‘‘human.”’ It is difficult for a person growing up in one 
culture to realize that the standards of that culture are relative, that 
good taste, conceptions of right and wrong, and “‘best”’ institutions 
reflect specific judgments. Fielding’s parson in Tom Jones said 
| that when he spoke of religion he meant the Christian religion, and 
when he spoke of the Christian religion he meant the Protestant 
religion, and when he spoke of the Protestant religion he meant the 
religion of the Established Church. Perhaps to the great mass of 
' mankind ways other than their own are regarded as spurious. It 
should be clear to the student that judging a people from the angle 
of one’s own culture is misjudgment. Seeing a people in terms of its 
_ own culture is the only way adequately to understand that people. 
_ Admittedly, this is a difficult feat, and few there are who accomplish 
it. 


HOW CULTURES GROW AND CHANGE 


In the beginning of this chapter it was suggested that culture is 
_ transmitted from generation to generation. It is not the product of 
any given group, generation, or time. Individuals die, even groups 
disappear; but culture seems immortal. This is not to say that 
every specific culture is continuous in its life. Cultures do wax and 
_ wane and ostensibly disappear. But culture as a whole, beginning 
_ with Paleolithic man, a hundred thousand years ago or more, has 
_ had a more or less continuous history. The break-up of culture in 
a given area or the decay of a specific culture has never meant the 
death knell of culture. The main stream has flowed on. The 
_ continuity of culture, implying the linkage of the past with the 
| present and the dependence of any given generation upon a cultural 
_ inheritance from the past, is a fact of primary importance in under- 
standing the growth or development of culture. Even though some 
peoples have no consciousness of a history, they all have a history, a 
history that makes them a link in the long chain of cultural conti- 
nuity. 

It is evident, then, that the culture of a given time and place is not 
the creation of the individuals and generation of that time and 
place. Culture is prior to the individuals of a given generation. 
Each generation is heir to a culture, which it may alter or modify, 
but which it cannot escape. Individuals, either unwittingly or 
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as a result of deliberate teaching, make the culture in which they 
grow up their own and in turn transmit it more or less intact to 
oncoming generations. In this way cultural continuity is assured. 

The fact of cultural continuity does not mean that each generation 
receives a culture which it dutifully transmits to the next. Cultures 
are never wholly static. With the passing of time a given culture 
always shows signs of change. In an absolute sense, the character- 
izing of cultures as static and as changing is inaccurate. More 
accurately, we have slowly changing and rapidly changing cultures. 
The rate of change in some cases is slow, so slow that one doubts 
that they change at all; in others, rapid. In our day the slowly 
changing cultures are decreasing numerically—primarily, perhaps, 
because of the world-wide sweep of machinery, new methods of 
communication and transportation, and the propelling force of 
nationalism and democracy. In our day, practically everywhere, 
cultures are on the ‘“‘move.” 

How do we explain culture change? No explanation is completely 
adequate. Interpreters disagree in emphases and conclusions. It — 
is clear, therefore, that in a short sketch justice cannot be done 
to a problem so complicated. Nevertheless a brief formulation of 
what appear to be the more important factors in culture change will 
be of some value. Three factors suggest themselves: failure to 
duplicate the past, invention, and diffusion. 

Change through failure to duplicate the past.—As has been > 
implied previously, no generation ‘‘makes”’ its own culture or starts 
with a “‘clean slate.” But it is equally true that no generation 
copies with exactitude the cultural heritage of the past. Exact 
duplication is approximated in isolated and comparatively static 
societies, but never quite realized. Each age is in some measure > 
unique in its experiences, needs, and nature, with the result that 
it makes some change or modification of past culture, slight though 
the change may be. 

Though it is true that with the lapse of time some changes in cul- 
ture occur, it should be emphasized that the basic patterns of culture 
—such, for example, as economic organization, religion, marriage, 
and the family—can lay claim to an impressive vitality. These 
have been altered through time, but they have not been eliminated. 
It is the specific items of culture that are constantly changing. The 
path of history is strewn with dead customs, ideas, systems, beliefs, 
and techniques. In our own culture, for instance, we express amuse- 
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} ment at bustles, pinched waists, old sentimental songs, old-fashioned 
ideas of love and courtship, and the manners in general of the past 
generation. Moreover, we speak today of the xew status of woman 

and of the zew morality, and thus give expression to our belief that 
| we are moving away from the past—that the past is dead. At 
times, to be sure, attempts are made to revive elements that have 
| been discarded by the majority of people of a given generation; but 
such attempts generally fail, because it is difficult to retrace steps 
culturally. These “survivals”? may hang on in the minds of the 
old-fashioned and conservative or become embalmed in literature 
| and history, but they have little or no vital connection with con- 
| temporary life and culture. 

Invention and culture change.—Inventions probably occur, to 
some extent at least, in every culture. An invention may either 
represent a radical departure from the aspect of culture it represents, 
as was the case of the steam engine, the power loom, the automobile, 
the aéroplane, or the Soviet system of government and economic 
organization in Russia. Or it may represent but a slight addition 
to the culture heritage, the kind patented by thousands in the 
| United States every year. An invention need not of necessity be 
mechanical. Any new process, technique, method, or organization 
might be termed an invention. The city-manager form of city 
government might be termed an invention. Vaccination is an 
invention, as is Esperanto, a kind of international language. 

Inventions are always related to a culture background or culture 
base. They emerge not merely from the minds of individuals, but 
are inspired, and in a sense produced, by a given culture. The 
steam engine could not have been invented among the American 
Indians. Nothing in their culture could have made it possible. 
Neolithic man of 10,000 years ago in Europe probably had a mind as 
innately capable as that of man today, but he lacked thousands 
| of basic culture items that modern man has. Ten thousand years of 
| accumulated culture, and not brains, accounts for this. Americans 
} are in the habit of assuming that our “‘peculiar mechanical genius” 
explains our mechanized world. Probably our peculiar cultural 
background has at least as much to do with it. Inventions, as a 
! general principle, must always be viewed against a background of 
culture, a culture base; they cannot be explained when dissociated 
from their cultural setting. Even inventive genius must function 
in terms of a cultural setting. A Watt, an Edison, or a Marconi 
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growing up among the New Guinea cannibals might have excelled 
in some lines, but not as an inventor. i 

In a sense, as Ogburn has suggested, inventions under certain 
circumstances are inevitable. It was inevitable, for example, that 
the Industrial Revolution should release thousands of mechanical 
inventions. Mechanical inventiveness is to be expected in our 
society; hundreds of people, without knowing each other, work on | 
the same thing; they share the same culture and respond to the 
same “drifts” or urges.'_ These illustrations of the relation of the 
cultural background to invention suggest the potency of culture in- 
defining the needs, reactions, interests and mental activity of a 
people. 

Clearly inventions vary as to their significance. Some transform 
culture; others effect few or no significant changes. A new method — 
of wrapping cigarettes is an invention of little or no cultural im- 
portance; but there can be no doubt about the tremendous signifi- 
cance of the steam engine, wireless, telephone, long-range gun, | 
locomotive, aéroplane, or the new economic and social organization | 
in Russia. Such inventions are epochal in the life of humanity. 

Diffusion in culture change.—The third and last factor to bel 
discussed in culture change is diffusion. Diffusion refers to the ; 
process. by which one culture absorbs items from ane e. 
Probably it is the basic factor in culture change. Culture does not 
change easily without contact with other cultures. Contact excites | 
change; it promotes invention and stimulates new ideas and tech- 
niques. The culture of Japan changed slowly over a long period 
of time until the late nineteenth century, when broad contacts with 
the West began. Once linked with Western influences, Japanes 
culture underwent a rapid and radical modification. The sweeping 
changes in the cultures of Asia and Africa now in process may like- 
wise be explained in terms of contacts with Western peoples. Most 
of the peoples of the world today are involved in numerous economic, 
political, and social contacts, which probably explains the dynamic, 
somewhat confused, rapidly changing nature of the world’s cultures. 

Diffusion has been a constant factor in culture change. It has 
operated throughout history. The Greeks borrowed much of their 


1Ogburn has shown this tendency for the same inventions to be made more or less 
simultaneously in the same or similar cultures. He has given a list of such inventions. 
See W. F. Ogburn, Social Change, Viking Press (1927 edition), pp. go-102. Bernha: 
Stern has collected a similar list in his Social Factors in Medical Progress, Columbi 
University Press, 1927. 
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culture from the Near East. The Romans borrowed from the 
Greeks; and the culture of Rome in turn was scattered throughout 
its vast empire. The early settlers in the United States borrowed 
certain items of culture from the Indians, such as the use of maize 
or corn, the use of tobacco, foods like hominy and succotash, place 
names, and the like. In fact, this principle of diffusion has operated 
so extensively during the hundred thousand years or more of history 
that no people can lay claim to a culture original to itself. All 
peoples have borrowed. And if any given culture of our day had 
stripped from it the “alien” elements, probably there would be 
little left. In our day, as previously suggested, diffusion operates 
more intensively and extensively than ever before, due primarily 
'to our mechanical methods of transportation and communication. 
Resistance to culture change.—From the foregoing, contacts 
between cultures appear to be a primary factor in culture change, 
since contacts, direct or indirect, are essential to diffus.on. But it 
does not invariably follow that contact between peoples means 
| diffusion of cultural items. There may be contact without diffusion. 
Christian missionaries have been decidedly unsuccessful in Moslem 
countries. Their religion does not seem to ‘“‘take”’ in these lands. 
Western culture is sweeping the world; but there are peoples resist- 
ing it. In fact, at no time does a people denude itself of its tra- 
_ ditional culture and automatically absorb another diffusing culture. 
The degree to which diffusing traits are incorporated into a culture 
depends upon certain conditions, which tend to vary. 
For one thing, the borrowing culture must be psychologically 
ready for change. China is now open to Western influence, but 
less than a hundred years ago it was hostile. Having been incorpo- 
rated in a world society where Western culture is in vogue and has 
‘prestige and utility, the Chinese are now naturally eager to take 
over certain elements of Western culture. Isolated folk the world 
around fanatically oppose outside cultures. Psychologically, they 
are not yet ready for change. At the present time Americans are 
generally hostile to the Communistic system of Russia. The mind- 
set is against it, and elements of Communistic culture, if we may so 
characterize it, have little chance of diffusing in this country. With 
changes in our economic and social conditions a more favorable 
reaction to Communism may conceivably develop. 
The prestige and utility of the diffusing culture have much to do 
with its acceptance. For example, the African cultures have little 


| 
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chance for diffusion in Europe. They lack the utility and prestige. 
On the other hand, European cultures, having the kind of utility 
that the age demands, and possessing prestige as well, do spread to 
Africa. Perhaps Western culture is diffusing so extensively at 
present, not because it can claim an ultimate superiority, but be- 
cause in the world as organized now it has greater utility than any 
other culture. Moreover, it is the culture of the conquering, 
imperialistic nations of our day, and hence all peoples must come 
to terms with it. i | 

Even where diffusion does occur, the accepted item of culture 
does not remain unchanged. What usually happens is that it is 
modified, “‘naturalized” in keeping with the new culture setting. 
Thus, Japanese or Chinese Christianity is not the Christianity of 
the American missionary. Even today the Catholicism of the 
Mexican Indian is in some cases more ‘“‘pagan” than Catholic. 
Any culture item introduced in a new culture will be transformed 
to some extent. Diffusion, then, is never a mere mechanical pro- 
cess. Accepted alien elements are stamped more or less with the 
“native” character. 


SOME SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF CULTURE CHANGE 


One who observes culture change as a social phenomenon soon 
discovers striking contrasts in the speed with which changes are 
taking place in different parts of the world today. In the main, | 
the cultures of the West are changing rapidly; those of the East | 
and Africa, slowly. But if one compares the present with the past 
he will see that contemporary society the world over is in the grip 
of comparatively rapid culture changes. Even the remote and 
isolated areas of the earth are now undergoing significant modifi- 
cations. Never before has this process of culture change operated 
upon so extensive a scale. This accounts, perhaps, for the conflicts, 
confusion, problems, and movements evident everywhere in the 
modern world. 

Perhaps the problems of a changing culture would not be so 
severe if change operated consistently and evenly within that 
culture. But normally change occurs more rapidly in certain 
aspects of culture than in others. Thus, a culture in process of 
rapid change may be “‘advanced”’ in its tools, techniques, and 
machinery, but medieval in its religious beliefs, economic policies, 
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jand political ideas. Apparently certain aspects of culture change 
Jwith greater ease than do others. Such retardation along certain 
jlines of development has been referred to as a “culture lag.” 
It is observable that ideas, beliefs, social and political policies lag 
behind developments in technology, science, and economic condi- 
itions. This is clearly manifest in the cultures of the West as well 
Jas in the contemporary cultures of the East and Africa. 

These rapid changes in culture, accompanied as they are by 
‘culture lags,”’ carry with them social consequences of significance 
both to society and to the individual. Under these conditions old 
controls lose their potency. New controls are difficult to establish. 
}Maladjustments emerge, expressed in social problems of many 
jsorts—political, economic, religious, and moral. The people as a 
hole become restless, confused, disturbed. Social division and 
conflict are symptomatic of the lack of balance and adjustment in 
the collective life. Naturally, under such circumstances life is not 
easy for the individual. There are many “proposed roads to free- 
jdom,” but he does not know which to take. The very inconsistency 
of standards makes for confusion and inconsistency in conduct. 
In the words of Mr. Lippman, “Whirl is King.”’ All sorts of gospels, 
programs, and movements emerge offering solutions for the ills of a 
changing society. But none can guarantee certitude and security. 
No better illustration of this perplexed condition can be found than 
that presented in the world today. 
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CHAPTER V 
BIOLOGICAL FACTORS IN CULTURE 


Does human culture admit of further analysis? And can we by 
further analysis separate out and study the factors that combine 
_to produce it and to determine its character? We answer both of 
these questions affirmatively. But at the same time we must 
remember that problems of human association differ from those of 
chemistry and physics, and that they cannot be solved with mathe- 
‘matical precision. Every fact of civilization is the product of a 
_ variety of elements working together, each of which is potent only 
because of the presence of the others. No one factor can be ac- 
cepted as a single cause; nor can its particular share in the result be 
weighed and measured. Therefore, when we select any particular 
element for special consideration, it is done merely for convenience 
and upon the postulate that each is truly intelligible only in terms 
of all the others. 

_ With this caution constantly in mind we may proceed to the 
question: What are the interrelated factors which are jointly oper- 
ative in the making and the continuous remaking of culture? 
‘Broadly speaking, they fall into three major divisions: (1) The 
biological—those which exist within the physiological organization 
of the human body; (2) the geographic—those which are found in 
the external world of nature; and (3) the social—those which result 
from human association. These three are to be discussed in this 
chapter and the two chapters following. 

Our approach to the study of biological factors.—With the 
shifting of attention from culture to the biological forces that oper- 
ate within it, we pass from product to producer; for, as already 
indicated, culture is the unique creation of man, and man owes his 
distinct position in this respect to certain biological advantages, to 
forces which have their seat within his own body, and which consti- 
tute the psycho-physical foundation of his behavior, thoughts, and 
feelings. These forces we call the biological factors. Thus we 
return to a further examination of man as a biological organism, a 
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complex mental and physical unit with inner appetites and desires 
which can be satisfied only by the utilization of the resources of the 
geographic and social environments. This biological organism is 
a complicated instrument which is capable of receiving stimuli from 
the outside world, of responding to these stimuli, and of adjusting 
itself, within limits, to changes in the geographic situation. Human 
culture arises primarily as modes of adjustment—that is, ways of 
acting, thinking, and feeling—which men have worked out and 
transmitted to others in the course of their associated attempts 
to adapt themselves and their group to the conditions of the physical 
world. 

The discussion which follows has been centered around three 
questions: (1) What biological factors differentiate man from other 
animals and make it possible for him to develop a culture? (2) To 
what extent can biological factors furnish an explanation for the rise. 
of differences in cultures, as, for example, differences between Chi- 
nese and British civilizations? (3) How and in what ways can 
biological factors be used to explain differences between persons and 
groups within a single civilization? Let us consider the first of 
these. 


WHY MAN IS THE SOLE CULTURE—BUILDER 


We have already seen that man as a biological creature is a 
product of organic evolution. Man is an animal, related to other 
animals, possessing numerous physiological characteristics in com= 
mon with them. He exhibits similarities to his animal relatives in) 
physical structure; in appetites such as hunger, thirst and sex; in 
simple behavior patterns such as reflexes; in physiological Processes) 
such as digestion, circulation and respiraliane and in emotional 
seizures such as fear and rage. Man’s behavior, in so far as can be 
observed, is always associated with his animal body and cannot bel 
ilequately understood apart from it. 

It is not, however, the biological traits possessed by man i 
common with other animals that enable us to explain the develop- 
ment of culture as a uniquely human product. It is those mutan 
characteristics which differentiate him from other, non-culture 
animals that possess significance. No one knows precisely when 
or how man’s mutant characteristics made their appearance. W 
may admit, however, that the mutation theory represents the mos‘ 
adequate explanation that has been devised up to the present tim 
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The most important traits which make man unique among the 
animals are superior mental equipment, superior vocal apparatus, 
erect posture, tool-making hands, and greater plasticity. These 
characteristics are, of course, closely interrelated in equipping man 
as a culture builder and cannot be understood as isolated factors. 
It may be helpful, however, to discuss them separately. 

The unique mental capacity of man.—Man has a larger brain, 
relative to the size of his body, than have other animals. The 
animals most nearly approaching man in the evolutionary scale, 
namely the anthropoid apes, have a cranial capacity of less than 
half that of man, although in bodily weight they frequently surpass 
him. It is seldom if ever that an anthropoid ape has a cranial 
capacity of more than 600 cubic centimetres, while it is unusual for 
a man of any modern civilized race to have one of less than 1200 
cubic centimetres. Pithecanthropus erectus had a cranial capacity 
about midway between the upper limits of contemporary anthropoid 
apes and the lower limits of contemporary man. 

Man’s brain is not only larger than that of other animals, but it 
possesses characteristics which make it superior. Man’s mental 
capacities seem different in quality from those of animals. The 
basic difference is his capacity for imagination. The power of 
abstract reasoning, which is ordinarily regarded as differentiating 
‘man from the animals, depends directly and definitely upon this 
same basic quality. Kohler, who has made an intensive study of 
the social and mental life of apes, states emphatically that these 
animals differ in mentality from human beings in that they have 
‘no capacity for imagination. A careful reading of Kohler’s ma- 
terials indicates that some of the apes, particularly the one he 
‘calls Sultan, approached very closely, if they did not actually 
achieve, the formulation of abstract concepts. But in spite of the 
evidence, Kéhler and other careful students of animal life maintain 
that animals have no more than a trace of this imaginative ability. 
While there is no reason to be dogmatic on the question, the present 
weight of evidence supports the conclusion that animals are unable 
toreason. Even if further investigation demonstrates that animals 
possess some significant degree of imaginative power, it remains 
fairly certain that the difference in degree between them and man 
will remain so great that man may always be justly characterized 
as the animal possessing imagination and the consequent power 

to reason. 
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Imagination consists essentially in the ability to free one’s sel 
from the immediate situation of reality and to construct an unreal 
imagined situation by the utilization of free symbols. It is th 
inability of the animal to free himself from the limitations of th 
concrete situation that makes it impossible for him to develop cul 
ture. Reasoning consists primarily of comparative imagining. I 
occurs only in problem-solving situations. Man’s ability to solv 
problems is, like that of animals, a trial-and-error process, but i 
the solving of a problem the animal must actually perform the overt 
random actions which may finally result in success, whereas mar 
may project himself into the future and view possible alternative: 
on the basis of imagined situations before ever beginning his overi 
behavior. It is the ability to construct meaningful imaginative 
situations, to communicate them to his fellows, and to retain ther 
as guides to future collective action that gives man his culture. 

Man’s superior vocal powers.—Man is able to communicate 
more effectively with his fellows than are other animals. This 
advantage is due, in part, to his superior brain. The power of 
imagination enables him to use free symbols—that is, signs which 
are not immediately dependent upon the reality being described— 
for purposes of communication. He has developed a series of these 
signs which are organized into what we call language. Language 
is, aS we have already discovered, one of man’s most important 
cultural traits. Animals do not have language. They are able to 
signal to one another by means of emotional cries and gestures, but 
they are not able to participate in a common meaning, which is the 
essential feature of human communication. 

Related to man’s supremacy in the matter of communication is 
his superior vocal apparatus. Because of the particular formation 
of his larynx and the roof of his mouth and the position in which his 
vocal cords are placed, man can produce a wider variety of sounds 
and tones than any other animal. This vocal ability was of particu- 
lar importance in man’s early development, especially when he began 
to use free symbols—that is, to make sounds that were something 
more than emotional cries. The ability to use a large number of 
free vocal symbols made it possible for man to develop a wide 
vocabulary and to communicate shades of meaning that would b 
impossible of expression with a less flexible vocal apparatus. Vocal 
ization offers certain facilities for communication superior to those 
of any other form; the voice may be heard for considerable distance: 
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lj in every direction from the one who makes the sounds, and it re- 
quires no equipment other than innate biological characteristics. 
These traits of vocalization were of particular importance prior to 
the invention of writing. 

| Man’s superior manual dexterity.—Man’s supremacy depends 
| further on two other physical attributes—his tool-making hands 
}. and his erect posture. Man is the only truly tool-making and tool- 
fj using animal. The ape may use a stick or a stone for immediate 
purposes of adjustment to an existing situation but it makes no 
| attempt to fashion tools for use in future emergencies. All of 
man’s great inventions are the elaborate results of his tool-making 
ability. 

| The invention and use of tools depend, of course, upon man’s 
| superior brain; but his dexterity in their use is further explained 
by the erectness of his posture and the peculiar character of his 
hands. Man is the only animal that habitually assumes an upright 
{ posture. Although this is desirable for any animal having a large 
head and brain, it is not in itself of great importance. The signifi- 
cance of upright posture lies in the fact that it has left the hands 
| free for purposes other than that of locomotion. Moreover, the 
} human hand is better adapted to the manipulation of tools than the 
| hand or paw of any other animal; man has tool-making hands, a 
} characteristic due largely to his possession of the opposable thumb. 
| The human thumb is sufficiently large and well-developed to be used 
‘for purposes of grasping, whereas the thumb of the ape is so small 
4} and weak and poorly located that it is difficult for it to grasp objects 
firmly between thumb and forefinger. This biological superiority 
has been of extreme importance in enabling man to utilize his free 
hands and superior mental powers in the development of tool- 
making and tool-using techniques. 

_ Man’s greater plasticity and its significance.—Man is unique 
in another way. He is more dependent during infancy than any 
‘other animal. The human infant is entirely helpless for a period 
after birth, unable to perform alone the most simple acts which will 
insure his survival. Even his hunger cannot be satisfied except 
| through the codperation of others. He cannot roll himself over; he 
} cannot escape danger; he cannot even see or hear for a considerable 
'period of time after birth. No other animal is so completely help- 
‘less. The infant mammals, such as the pig. calf, or colt, become 
relatively independent of their parents within a few days or weeks. 
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The human infant, however, must be cared for over a period of 
several years. During the entire first year of his life the infant ~ 
learns only a few limited ways of acting which enable him to care 
for himself. In the whole animal world man’s immaturity is the — 
most prolonged, and with the increasing complexity of civilization © 
the period of human helplessness is further extended. At first this ~ 
appears to place man at a disadvantage. As a matter of fact the © 
opposite is true. : 

As a biological consequence of man’s prolonged infancy and more ~ 
complete dependence he enjoys the advantage of greater plasticity. 
There is a saying that you cannot teach an old dog new tricks. And ~ 
in this sense a dog becomes old quickly. His learning period is short — 
because his period of plasticity is short. Herein lies the significance © 
of man’s protracted immaturity; his greater and longer-extended © 
plasticity makes it possible to mold and educate him in almost any © 
direction the group desires. Hence the great importance attached — 
to the early formative period of life, for it is at this time that the © 
patterns of thinking, feeling, and acting that determine in large — 
measure the character of the future man as an individual and as a | 
social being are fixed. | 

Man’s plasticity and his capacity to learn.—Thus plasticity — 
becomes another factor in man’s supremacy, by reason of its provid- © 
ing a longer learning period. Man is par excellence an educable ~ 
animal. The significance of this fact becomes clear when we con- © 
sider how little of man’s behavior is innate—that is, a result of his — 
biological heredity alone—and how much is the result of his edu- ~ 
cation during the period of plasticity. And by education we do not © 
have reference merely to the formal process which goes by that — 
name, but to the whole course of socialization whereby human © 
behavior in all its aspects is brought into conformity with the © 
cultural demands of the group. What types of behavior, then, are © 
innate? What types are learned? What is their relative impor- | 
tance in the building of culture? 4 

Heritable behavior.—A number of relatively simple and definite — 
types of behavior which occur in response to definite situations are — 
unquestionably inherited. These are ordinarily termed reflexes, — 
and may be illustrated by the tendency of the foot to jerk upward ~ 
when the knees are crossed and a sharp blow is struck just below the ~ 
knee-cap, and by the tendency of the pupil of the eye to contract — 
when the subject is brought suddenly into a bright light. These — 
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types of behavior are so definite and universal that they are used 
by physicians for the purpose of medical diagnosis. An extensive 
| list of them may be obtained by reference to a good medical diction- 
ary. These inherited reflexes are, however, of little value in 
interpreting the social behavior of an adult human being. 
‘ 


Combinations of simple reflexes are also inherited. Ina “‘chained 
reflex,” such as swallowing, a simple stimulation may set off the 
_ first response, this response in turn becoming the stimulus for 
_ the succeeding response, the second response in turn setting off 
' the third, and so on to the end of the act. In another combination 
known as the “‘circular reflex,’ a response becomes the stimulus for 
its own repetition. This circular reflex gives rise to rhythmic 
behavior, as in laughing. More complicated than these chained 
or circular reflexes are the physiological processes such as digestion, 
circulation, and respiration, all of which are inherited. 

Watson, a psychologist, has described three simple groups of 
innate actions which may be induced in any normal infant by defi- 
nite types of stimulations. One of these groups of reactions is 
described by him as “sudden catching of the breath, clutching 
randomly with the hands, . . . sudden closing of the eye-lids, 
puckering of the lips, then crying. .’ This set of innate 
responses, which he calls fear, can be induced without learning by 
only two stimuli, (1) a sudden, loud sound, and (2) sudden with- 
drawal of support. Two other similar emotional seizures called 
tage and love have likewise been isolated and described by Watson. 
These emotional reactions refer only to such simple forms of be- 
havior as were described in the above quotation. They bear little 
| resemblance to the complex ways of acting, thinking, and feeling 
which an adult exhibits as fear, rage, or love. Like other innate 
ways of acting, these emotional seizures are of little importance in 
understanding the form of human culture. 

An alleged type of innate behavior, more complex but less definite 
than the reflex, and presumably of more value in explaining culture, 
has been proposed by many authors under the name instinct. As 
used by them instinct is a relatively complex, relatively definite, 
innate way of acting in response to a definite type of stimulus. 
The following illustration of such an alleged instinct may be cited: 
| Given the situation of a small object rolling away from a human 

being, there is a definite, unlearned tendency to pounce upon the 

object, to seize it, and to tear it to pieces. But when one attempts 
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to discover examples of these complex, innate ways of acting in adult 
human behavior he cannot find them. 4 

Learned behavior —How far are our complex ways of acting un- 4 
learned? Consider the behavior of a young infant in response to — 
the drive of hunger. He has no innate behavior patterns by which — 
to satisfy his hunger except the reflex of suckling, the chained reflex | 
of swallowing, and the physiological process of digestion. When 
the infant is hungry he begins to display, not specific patterns of 4 
behavior, but a wide variety of more or less random movements ! 
together 28 certain reflexive actions such as crying, which become — 
signals to mother or nurse that he is in need of something. The | 
next step in satisfying the infant’s appetite must, however, be taken | 
by his attendant. He is entirely dependent upon some other person © 
for the obtaining of food. He is so plastic that his taste for food, the 
time at which he demands it, and the way in which he takes it are, 
within the limits of his physiological capacity, all determined by the ~ 
cultural patterns forced upon him by those who have him in charge. ~ 
We must not forget, however, that human beings do inherit drives” 
to action such as hunger, thirst, and sex. They also inherit the 
tendency to make relatively random movements when they are in ~ 
need of satisfying some appetite. But the impulsive drives to action © 
and the random movements take a specific form and direction, and 
become important factors in social behavior only as they are given — 
definition by the culture of the group. 7 

The human infant is a creature infinitely plastic, whose tastes, 
habits, attitudes, and ideas are dependent upon the culture in which ~ 
he is reared. He inherits only a limited number of ways of acting— ~ 
reflexes, physiological processes, emotional seizures—and these have ~ 
but little social significance. The important facts are that he is 
born plastic, ready to be shaped by social contacts; and that he is” 
taught most ofhis specific ways of acting, thinking, and feeling by 
his associates. It is in the course of this learning process that the | 
human being adjusts himself to the complex requirements of his own 
civilization. Moreover, this capacity to acquire the accumulated — 
culture of the group makes it possible for each human generation | 
to start its creative efforts at the point where the preceding ones I 
_have stopped. Each generation is able to stand on the shoulders — 
of its cultural ancestors and to add its own contribution to the total — 
accumulation. This ability gives cultured man a decided advantage © 
over non-cultured animals, among which each generation must start 
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| from the same level as its ancestors. Man lives in a world that is 
culturally defined, not in a world of meaningless, mechanical sur- 


roundings. 


DO BIOLOGICAL FACTORS EXPLAIN THE CHARACTER OF CULTURES? 


The biological traits which have set men apart from the rest of 
the animal world and have given him his supreme place as a culture 
builder are now before us. May we go on now and say that the 
wide variations in the character of cultures are also to be explained 


ona biological basis? If some groups of men possessed more of these 
distinctive traits than others we might be drawn to the conclusion 
that herein lies the explanation of cultural variation. But such is 
not the fact. All groups of men of all biological types and of all 
cultural levels from the “lowest” preliterate to the ‘‘highest”’ 
_ civilized possess these distinctively human traits in common. Are 
we justified, then, in the conclusion that certain aggregates of 
_ human beings possess these traits in superior degree, that is, that 
_ they are superior biologically in mental and physical capacities, 
and consequently produce different types of civilization? This 


question cannot be answered with certainty without considerably 
more data than we now possess. Although the present state of 


_ knowledge permits only negative conclusions it may be helpful to 


state and examine some current, popularly-accepted assumptions. 
The present discussion will be limited to the effects of race in the 


_ development of different types of culture. 


It will be necessary to recall the definitions of race which were 


‘presented in an earlier chapter.'' Race was defined, biologically, as 


a collection of individuals sufficiently distinguished physically from 
other groups to be regarded as a variety of the human species. Let 
it be remembered that race, defined in this way, does not refer to a 
cultural or political group. There is no French, English, Semitic, 
or Aryan race. The differentiating earmarks of race are physical. 

But it will be recalled that when the discussion of race was limited 
to the biological point of view difficulties were still encountered. 
Dixon, using one set of criteria, arrived at a totally different classifi- 
cation of races from that reached by Kroeber who depended on a 
different set of criteria. All such classifications are based upon 
more or less arbitrarily selected lists of biological criteria. There 


See pages 38-42. 
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is no way of proving that one is basically more nearly correct than 
another. 

Theories about race as a factor in culture.—Many writers” 
have uncritically assumed that their own definitions and classifi- — 
cations of race are valid and have used them as a basis for explaining ~ 
differences in the development of cultures. The most radical of 
these theorists are the Racial Determinists, who declare that the 
form of culture depends upon the racial factor. Prominent among” 
these theorists are A. de Gobineau, Otto Amon, Houston Chamber- 
lin, and Madison Grant. Lothrop Stoddard, a contemporary ex-~ 
ponent of this point of view, states it as follows: “All these marvel-— 
ous achievements [of Western civilization] were due solely to su- 
perior heredity, and the... . maintenance of race values. Civiliza- 
tion of itself means nothing. It is merely an effect, whose cause is 


the creative urge of superior germ plasm.” This extreme point of © 
view, while held by only a small minority, contains the assumption ~ 
of racial inequality which in a modified form is a widely accepted - 
popular belief today. Let us examine some of the implications of | 
this theory. 
The Racial Determinists assume that race as a physical fact is © 
causally correlated with types of mentality, temperament, and 
character traits. Thus it is asserted that the Nordic is mentally 
and socially different from the Alpine and the Mediterranean. ‘The 
Nordic is said to be naturally more aggressive, warlike, and powerful 4 
than either of the others. He has a better abstract intelligence and — 
a greater capacity for political organization. The Mediterranean 
is said to be more artistic, subtle, and volatile. The Alpine is 
pictured as stolid, slow, dull—the eternal peasant—with no such 
gift for government or large scale organization as the Nordic habit-_ 
ually displays. The Negro is thought to be sensuous and imagin-— 
ative, but incapable of empire building, scientific achievement, and > 
complex economic development. 
Not only do the Racial Determinists assume that the races are © 
different but that they may be graded on a scale of innate ability, 
some of them being far superior to the others. There is not com-~ i 
plete uniformity among the theorists as to the relative position of F 
the races on this scale, though there tends to be. Since most of | 
the authors who write on the subject are Nordics, it is rather ex- : 
pected that they place the Negroid at the bottom and the Cauca-_ 
soid at the top of the scale, with the Mongoloid in an intermediate 
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position. The sub-racial groups are likewise graded with the Nordic 
‘most frequently appearing at the top of the scale. Such is the 
‘popular belief in what is termed Nordic superiority or supremacy. 
_ A corollary of the assumption that races differ in innate capacity 
‘is the belief that amalgamation is a menace to higher cultural 
development. Madison Grant, for example, in his volume The 
Passing of the Great Race, is certain that the biological mixture of 
European stocks will, if continued, lead to the downfall of the 
Nordics. Many others point warning fingers to this danger. They 
declare that the ancient cultures of Babylonia, Assyria, Greece, 
and Rome decayed because of the mixing of inferior with the better 
racial stocks. They point to South America, Central America, and 
Mexico as horrible examples of backwardness, and explain the 
'sorry condition in these regions as the inevitable result of the in- 
fusion of inferior racial stocks. The United States is warned against 
the introduction of population strains from Central, Southern, and 
Eastern Europe if she would avoid racial deterioration. 

_ The Racial Determinists believe further that race limits the 
possible cultural development of a people and that all great cultures 
have been the result of superior racial stocks. Thus they account 
for the superior achievements of Greeks, Romans, and later Western 
Europeans. Problems of the development of peoples which are 
frequently baffling to students of history and culture development 
are thus presumably solved by these Racial Determinists with their 
‘simple dogma of racial superiority. 

_ Accritical analysis of racial determinism.—What of the truth 
of these theories? This is a difficult question and in our present 
| state of uncertain knowledge no satisfactory answer can be given. 
We may indicate, however, some of the evidence which is available. 
We shall start with a critical evaluation of the data concerning the 
relative equality of the races, using Kroeber’s classification as the 
basis for discussion. 

| Some of these theorists have attempted to rest their conclusions 
on the assumption that the various races—Negroid, Mongoloid, 
Caucasoid—represent different stages in the biological evolutionary 
process. Those furthest advanced in the evolutionary scale are 
assumed to be biologically superior to the others. The degree of 
biological advance is supposedly measurable by the degree of 
divergence from the ape. Thus the Negroid is alleged to be inferior 
because of his supposed greater similarity to the anthropoid ape; 
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his prognathous jaw, receding forehead and broad, flat nose being 
cited in evidence. But if one compares the texture of the hair, 
thickness of lips, or amount of hair on the body, he finds that on 
the basis of these criteria the Caucasoid is more like the ape than 
is the Negroid. Kroeber finds that when one takes a sufficiently large 
number of physical criteria into account he discovers that each of 
the major races has as many points of similarity to the ape as any 
other, and that consequently no evidence of racial inequality is 
obtainable from this line of investigation. 

The simpler biological traits—such as acuteness of the senses, 
bodily temperature, and respiration rate—show few significant 
differences between races. It is true that one writer, A. Hrdlicka, 
has stated that the Indians of the southwestern part of the United 
States have a pulse beat which is ten per minute slower than the 
white man’s; and it is known that the average cranial capacity of 
races differs, the Negroid having a smaller brain than the Cauecs i 


comparative plndnen activity of different races. We éonclud 
that such differences as have been discovered among the races have™ 
not been shown to be causally related to differences in the form of) 
culture. 

Intelligence tests have been applied to different races in the 
course of educational and military procedures. They indicate 


than the Caucasoid. But the range of intelligences in each group is 
very great; in fact, it has been found that nearly one-half of the 
Negroes tested have an intelligence rating above the average made 
by the white people tested. Granting these facts, we must point 
out that they prove nothing concerning the innate mentality of the 
races. The factor of experience enters into the simplest mental 
operations. Purely innate intelligence, unchanged by experience, 
cannot be accurately measured by any tests which have so far been 
devised. Furthermore, the intelligence tests which are ordinarily 
given do not test all the mental capacities, such as will, temperament, 
and special abilities. From current results of mental tests there is 
no basis for dogmatic conclusions concerning the relative mentality 
of races. 

It is frequently argued that the development of a high culture 
by the Caucasoids is proof of their superior ability, but this by no 
means necessarily follows. The dominance of Western civilization | 
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lisa relatively recent thing. Civilizations rise and fall. The mod- 
ern Caucasoid has not always been supreme. It would be rash to 
conclude that because his culture, itself a compound of the culture 
of people of many races, has been dominant in one section of the 
| world for 5000 years, it will necessarily remain dominant throughout 
‘the next 100,000 years of culture history. Moreover, the whites of 
‘today have borrowed most of their basic elements of culture either 
| from their preliterate ancestors or from other races, and Negroes 
| and Orientals, living within the limits of Western civilization, are 
| continually making inventions and discoveries which the Whites 
tend to think of as the products of their own race. Of course when 
one examines only the contemporary period of human history he is 
‘impressed with the supremacy of the white man’s civilization; 
| especially so, when he accepts the white man’s criteria for evaluating 
its merits. This is the white man’s day in court. What the his- 
torical morrow will bring forth no one can say. 
| Is amalgamation a menace? One cannot answer with certainty 
“until he has more facts at his disposal. It may be noted, however, 
that amalgamation is one of the oldest facts of history. The 
| mingling of races has been going on so long and so persistently that 
| there are few, if any, pure racial types. The Racial Determinists 
‘note the facts of racial mixture and the facts of social decline and 
| declare that these groups of facts are related; but their procedure 
/is far from scientific, for the evidence available is meager and in- 
_ conclusive and mostly of a negative character. It does not warrant 
a dogmatic conclusion. 
Does race limit the cultural development of a people? Again we 
have to answer that we cannot be certain. Connected with this 
‘problem are several considerations which may be mentioned. In 
_ the first place cultures and races have crossed until there is no such 
| thing as a racial culture; that is to say, there is no important culture 
| which one can call the product of a single race. The Negro develops 
an American culture in the United States, an English, French, or 
German culture in various parts of Africa, an Oriental culture in 
China or India. In the second place, one cannot legitimately take 
the culture of his own groups as the standard for judging other 
| cultures, particularly if he assumes that the latter are inferior in 
the degree to which they diverge from his own. Third, culture 
change is explicable, to some degree at least, in other terms than 
those of race. No reputable student of culture uses race as a basic 
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fact in explaining culture forms. He appeals to history, to the 
contacts of peoples, to geographic environment, and to other obsery- 
able and describable facts to explain the course of development of 
specific culture complexes. Fourth, culture is constantly changing, 
whereas race is assumed to be relatively constant. Culture does 
seem to change in many instances without any noticeable change 
in race. Fifth, the evidence which may be gleaned from persona 
documents tends to show that an intelligent member of any race 
can assimilate the culture of any group in which he has been reared. 
This indicates that social contacts with others, rather than racial 
inheritance, determine the form of culture a person is likely te 
exhibit. It is the social rather than the biological heritage which 
is significant in determining the form that culture takes—at least 
for any given generation. | 

Can history be explained in terms of race? Few reputable his- 
torians have tried it. We learned in Chapter IV, and shall seé 
later in the study of the development of our Western civilization 
that culture is a cumulative thing. Each people has borrowed a 
large share of its culture from its cultural ancestors and from its 
contemporary neighbors. The culture of the Greeks contains a 
surprising number of elements which came to it from the ancient 
civilizations of the Near East. Some students of culture have goné 
so far as to declare that all cultural development is the result of 
contacts of peoples. While such a position is probably extreme, 
we are forced to admit that in most historic instances the hy- 
pothesis that culture changes result from contacts of peoples is 
more tenable than the hypotheses of racial or geographic determin- 
ism. 


tance growing out of the position assumed by this school of theorists. 
Their writings have had considerable effect on popular attitudes: 
and opinions. Race, as such, may not be an important factor im 
human affairs; but the ideas, the beliefs, the attitudes, and the 
sentiments associated with race are important elements in human 
history. Race per se may be nil in its influence, but what we think 
of race is of importance in social life. The Racial Determinists 
may be entirely wrong, but with their point of view widely diffused 
as it is, the concepts of racial difference and racial inequality are of 
importance in social relations. Our beliefs, ideas, feelings, senti- 
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ments, and attitudes, irrespective of the biological facts involved, 
| determine our practices and policies with reference to other races, 
'and hence are important elements in human affairs. 
Consider the usual attitude of Caucasoids toward the Negro. 
| The commonly accepted idea of his intrinsic inferiority is not based 
| upon any adequate proof of inferiority—for there is no adequate 
proof—but rather upon the basis of concepts growing out of the 
usual practice of segregation and the low-caste status to which we 
/assign him in our social system. That is to say, it is his historic 
background—the ideas, beliefs, and attitudes associated with him— 
| rather than an established inferiority, that give him his low-caste 
position. It is this social concept of the Negro that commonly 
_ determines our behavior toward him, rather than authentic biological 
data; and the same principle holds true for our racial biases gener- 
| ally. 
) The powerful influence which race as a social concept plays in our 
| culture may be made clear by two concrete illustrations. A mulatto 
family whose members were almost white moved into a small mid- 
fiestern town, where the father opened a store. There were no 
| Negroes i in the town and the family was accepted by the citizens 
as white. They were received into church, club, and fraternal 
‘life. The children were well adjusted to school and play groups. 
| But by accident it was learned that they had Negro blood. Im- 
mediately the bars of social isolation were set up, and the family 
was forced to leave town. Another case is that of a Hindu student 
‘who habitually wore a turban while attending a large university. 
When asked why he wore the oriental headdress while otherwise 
| conforming to occidental styles, he replied that without the turban 
'he was mistaken for a Negro and excluded from many groups to 
7 he would be readily admitted as a Hindu. 

In these cases it was not the facts of physical make-up or color 
lot skin, that were responsible for the appearance of racial prejudice. 
Whenever a person was classed as a Negro, even though his skin 
was white and he had no other physical traits of the Negroid race, 
he was isolated from white society. On the other hand a person 
who was classed as a Hindu was treated as white, even though he 
had a black skin, and was admitted to groups from which a Negro 
would have ay excluded. Biological traits are significant i in race 
relations in that they are utilized to place a person in a racial 
category, so that we may react to him according to approved 
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cultural requirements. We do not react against the color of the 
skin as such, but against the culturally defined idea of the Negro 
race. The fact that this racial concept may have no valid basis in 
fact is of little concern to us in our daily actions. 


DO BIOLOGICAL FACTORS EXPLAIN DIFFERENCES WITHIN A SINGLE 
CULTURE? 


We come to the third task which we set ourselves at the beginning’ 
of this chapter: namely, a consideration of the part which biological 
differences play in certain social phenomena within a given culture. 
We shall confine the discussion to three aspects of the subject: To 
what extent do biological variations account for (1) the position 
of men versus women, (2) the stratification of a community into 
social classes, and (3) variations in individual behavior? Let us 
examine each of these briefly. 

Biological differences and the status of women.—There are 
unquestionably important biological differences between the sexes 
The most important of these are the characteristics which give male ~ 
and female different functions in the production and perpetuation 
of the species. The primary sex characteristics are accompanied 
by other attributes, some of which are also important in explaining 
differences in the behavior of men and women. Space precludes 
any detailed treatment of these biological differences. It is sufficien 
for our purposes to indicate a few of them. ‘The average height 
and weight of the male is greater than that of the female. In bodily 
proportions there are obvious differences: the male is broader im 
the shoulders and the female broader in the hips, relative to total 
bodily weight. Woman’s brain is, on the average, smaller than that 
of man. 

It is commonly believed that biological differences explain the 
position which women occupy in a given civilization and justify 
the limitation of their activities to certain spheres. What is the 
validity of such a belief? How far can one explain the occupations 
of men and women on the basis of biological differences? A survey 
of the division of labor in different cultures and at different periods of 
time shows clearly that sex does not determine occupation nearly 
so definitely as is ordinarily supposed. Durkheim’s Division of 
Labor is a classical volume which supports the hypothesis that every 
occupation that at one time and place has been thought of as dis- 
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tinctly man’s work has been at some other time and place performed 
‘regularly by women, and vice versa. This does not refer, of course, 
to the physiological functions of child bearing and feeding, but it 
does refer to other forms of care of children and to all sorts of tasks 
which we uncritically accept as belonging naturally either to man’s 
or woman’s sphere of work. 

The conclusion must be drawn that with the exception of limits 
set by physiological differences, there is no biological reason for 
asserting that woman must refrain from certain types of work 
merely because she isa woman. It might be maintained, of course, 
‘that woman being smaller, and consequently weaker, should not be 
‘permitted to perform the heavier tasks. We find, however, that in 
‘some countries where woman is expected to perform manual labor 
she can do so surprisingly well, and that her strength exceeds that 
of man, who, in these countries, does not take part in the heavier 
occupations. The only logical basis for the division of labor on 
biological grounds would be a series of physical examinations in 
which the effects of certain occupations on the health of men and 
'women would be clearly demonstrated. But such a basis has not 
| been adopted for determining the position of man versus woman in 
}any known civilization. We must state as a practical conclusion 
| that the differences in the behavior of the sexes as they now exist 
| are to be explained primarily on cultural rather than on biological 
grounds. 

Biological differences and social stratification——What of the 
relation of biological differences to social stratification? Social 
classes are sometimes thought to rest upon biological differences. 
| The more extreme examples of social stratification, such as the caste 
| system of India, were supposed to have a biological basis. The 


| members of the superior caste thought of themselves as formed of a 


| superior sort of clay, possessing a superior hereditary equipment. 
This same idea of biological superiority of one social class is found 
‘im exaggerated form in those civilizations where royalty occupies 
an important position. In some places the emphasis on the superi- 
ority of royal blood has led to close intermarriage between relatives, 
even, in some cases, to the marriage of brother and sister, on the 
assumption that no other persons have sufficiently pure blood to 
make them fit mates for royalty. No factual justification of this 
position has been established. 

In other types of civilization where the social stratification is not 
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so formal and traditional and where the social order rests presumably 
on free competition between individuals, it is frequently assumed 
that the biologically superior types will be found in the higher 
classes. There is considerable reason to doubt the universality of 
the assumption of superiority of the ‘‘higher” social and economic 
classes in a civilization such as our own. We cannot be certain that 
all the members of our nation are found in that social class to which 
their ability would entitle them. For example, many persons who 
are physically and mentally inferior occupy positions of prominence 
because they have inherited a family name and fortune from able 
ancestors. On the other hand, our national history is marked 
by conspicuous cases of persons from parentage of relatively low 
social and economic status who have demonstrated remarkable 
ability. About the only thing we can conclude is that under con- 
ditions of free competition the individuals who have risen to high 
positions are possessed of good biological capacities. On the other 
hand, persons who do not achieve success are not necessarily inferior 
biological types. Misfortune or lack of opportunity may have pre- 
vented their attainment of higher positions. Under a genuinely 
competitive system we should Seale expect a higher percentage 
of more capable persons in the upper classes, but further conclusions | 
appear hazardous and unjustified. ¥ 
Biological differences and individual behavior.—No one dis- 
putes the fact of individual biological differences. In the matter of 
physique it is opvious that any heavyweight athlete has a physical 
body superior to that of Tom Thumb, the midget, at least for certain 
purposes. In mental capacity it is unquestiaaae that some persons” 
have excellent brains, while others lack the capacity to perform even 
the most simple acts for themselves. At the lower end of the scal 
of mentality we find idiots and imbeciles who require constant care 
throughout their lives, much as is required by an infant. There is 
no need to labor the subject; it is quite evident that, physically and) 
mentally, men are not born equal. Present interest centers in the 
question as to how far such biological differences help to explain, 
human behavior. 
The answer is that individual biological differences do not neces- 
sarily determine the form of social behavior of a person. The type 
of behavior or the field of activity which is selected by the individual 
will, indeed, be limited by his physical and mental capacities, but 
his behavior may assume any pattern or form within the limits 
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of his capacity. For example, the man who is feebleminded does 
not, because of his feeblemindedness, tend more to criminal be- 
havior than the man who is of average mentality. The feeble- 
“minded one is led more easily in any direction by the person of 
superior mentality, and his tendency toward or away from criminal 
behavior depends primarily on the patterns that are set for him, 
rather than on his mental traits. It is true that the statistics of our 
penal institutions show a higher proportion of mental deficients than 
is characteristic of the total population. This may be due to the 
fact that it is the mentally deficient offender who is more frequently 
caught and convicted. Then, too, under our competitive social 
system the mentally defective are more likely to be forced to live 
| in the less desirable sections of the city where disapproved social 
Batters are set for them. They are more likely to come into con- 
‘tact with vicious and criminal elements than if they lived in better 
|residential areas. We would expect, therefore, that a larger than 
| average number of them would be led into delinquency. 

The eugenists have recognized that without a minimum biological 
‘capacity one cannot be’ an efficient citizen of any group. They 
have therefore proposed methods for the elimination of the unfit 
| through the control of mating. We do not need to discuss the 
implications and applications of a eugenics program in order to 
janswer the questions which have been considered in this chapter. 
} 


' 


A SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 


Seueniienahdiiieel 


_ Certain conclusions have emerged from our discussion of the 
leftect of biological factors in the development of culture, which may 
_be stated in summary form. In the course of biological evolution 
‘man diverged from other species of the animal world and, in the 
| process, acquired distinctive physical and mental characteristics. 

These unique traits made it possible for him to develop culture and: 
\to become human. As to the degree of advancement reached by a 
/particular culture, the biological differences between groups of men 
have played a less important part than has ordinarily been supposed, 
the determining forces in cultural development being that complex 
set of influences emerging from the whole course of the history of a 
people. Within the limits of a given society, it is the biological 
‘appetites which furnish the basic motives which drive man to action. 
The nature of his biological equipment both gives him the capacity 
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for social behavior and sets limits upon what he can do. The form 
of man’s behavior, however, is determined not by his biologic 

equipment but by the culture which he assimilates in the course 
of his social life, particularly during his. long period of plastic 
infancy. The forms into which his appetites, thoughts, desires, 
and ways of acting are cast depend not so much upon his race, sex, 
or mental capacity as upon the culture of the groups in ee he 
lives, and particularly on the social roles he plays and to which he 
aspires. : 
: 
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CHAPTER VI 
GEOGRAPHIC FACTORS IN CULTURE 


THE geographic environment is the first and most inclusive of all 
the influences that enter into the individual and collective life of 
man. As here considered it embraces the entire world of nature, 
‘with the exception of man’s own body, beginning with the ground 
upon which he stands and the atmosphere he breathes, and extend- 
ing to the most distant reaches of the physical universe. It in- 
‘cludes all material substances, both inorganic and organic, and 
all the forces and properties which these physical materials possess. 
Physical nature is the starting point of all else. So long as men live 
in material bodies they will be subjected to material needs and must 
id back ultimately to the material basis which nature affords, as a 
‘foundation for everything they have. 

Nature and significance of geographic factors.—The impor- 
tance of geographic factors in human society has long been observed 
and commented upon. Over 2000 years ago Herodotus, “Father 
of History,” made reference to it, as did other ancient writers, in- 
cluding Thucydides and Polybius. Aristotle in his Politics dis- 
cussed the influence of physical environment upon human society; 
‘and Hippocrates, nearly four hundred years before the Christian 
\Era, in his Airs, Waiters, Places gave what we are still justified in 
Tegarding as a notable analysis of this subject. In the centuries 
‘since, it has been one of the frequent topics for discourse and the 
‘subject of much speculation and theorizing. 
| One of the obvious facts of daily life is man’s dependence upon 
Ithis nature world. We could not live for five minutes if the supply 
\of air were shut off from our lungs, and the atmosphere is a chemical 
combination of elements supplied by nature. We could not live 
more than a few days without water, nor more than a few weeks 
without food, and both water and food come directly or indirectly 
‘from the storehouse of nature. Rivers, lakes, and oceans form 
natural highways for the passage of vessels; valleys and plains form 
the most readily accessible roadways for land transportation; and 
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the location and distribution of population upon the earth are largel 
dependent upon channels of transportation. The occupations o , 
people are greatly influenced by the proximity of natural resources. 
The amount and nature of wealth cannot go beyond the character 
and degree of nature’s bounty. Again, the world’s great cities are 
established with important reference to some advantage which 
nature has provided. Such cities as Athens, Constantinople, and 
Venice in the ancient world were located as they were in large degree 
because nature afforded means of easy defense; Babylon and the 
cities of ancient Egypt and China were located as they were pri- 
marily because of the agricultural advantages of the surrounding 
territory. ; 

Everything that we are or that we possess is a transformation off 
materials of nature. Our bodies themselves are chemical and 
physical rearrangements of material which was once a part of the” 
earth itself; and when life is gone, each body is again resolved into” 
its component elements. Our energies of body and mind are de- 
pendent upon the nourishment which comes from assimilated food. 
The point of the pen with which these lines are written was once 
ore in the mountain side; its barrel is rubber drained from a tree 
in the heart of a tropic forest; its ink is colored by pigment taken 
from the soil; the paper upon which it traces these words was once 
the trunk of a tree brought from a Canadian forest; and the very 
thoughts that it writes down would be impossible were it not for 
the nourishment of foods which have grown in various soils. Small 
wonder that the name of “‘Mother’’ Nature should be given to a 
source upon which so much depends. 

Geographic influences only relative.—Vital as geographic fac- 
tors may be, it is important to understand, however, that with few 
exceptions, their influence is relative, not absolute. The nature, 
extent, and character of a given enviromental influence are depend- 
ent in their turn upon the culture of the community. So far as com- | 
munication and transportation are concerned, the presence of great 
waterways means little or nothing to a community which has not 
developed navigation. A people may be literally standing upon 
great reservoirs of mineral riches; but if they have not advanced to q 
point where they can utilize mee and oils, the wealth might just 
as well nct exist so far as that particular society is concerned. Th 
rich resources of America meant little to her original Indian in 
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habitants. Under the more intelligent economic explorations of 
| the Soviet government, present-day Russians are actually “ discover- 
ing Russia”; they are utilizing natural resources unknown or 
neglected during the czarist régime. To the older Russia they 
| meant nothing; to the new Russia they will become an important 
influence on the economic life of the people. The peasant popu- 
| lation of Arabia has lived in Palestine for centuries in a state of 
| wretchedness; the Zionist Jews who have gone into that country 
since the World War are, with aid from outside sources, transforming 
the land by scientific methods. When it comes to the “blessings 
of nature,” a given culture will be influenced and benefited to the 
degree that it can utilize its geographic environment; and when 
‘it comes to the harmful effects of environment, the degree of 
| danger will depend largely upon the knowledge and ability of a 
| given society successfully to combat such influences. Thus, one of 
‘the signs of an advancing culture, particularly in its material 
| aspects, is man’s growing capacity to master and utilize his natural 
|, environment. 

The influence of geography upon particular individuals will also 
vary in accordance with differences in the extent or nature of their 
| mental abilities or appreciations. A person of superior intelligence 
may convert to his use what would be valueless, or even injurious, 
| to one with a mind less able. To the typical Maine fisherman the 
| rockbound coasts and the ocean waters are interpreted in economic 


eon: they mean a living to him and little else. To the artist, 


sensitive to the impressive beauty of the land and water, the en- 
_ vironment may become a factor in enriching the aesthetic life of a 
community. The beautiful marbles of ancient Greece had no 
_ significance in Greek art until the Greeks had advanced to a point 
_ where they could utilize the product in their marvelous sculpture and 
| architecture. To the ordinary farmer beautiful land is level, clear 
'land fit for easy cultivation; the irregularities of landscape that 
strike the artist with delight are “bad lands” to one who tills the 


| soil. 


A classification of geographic factors.—It will help us to real- 
ize how numerous, various, and influential are the features of the 
physical world that play upon human life if we present them in some 
systematic form. The classification on the following page indicates 
the major differentiations. 
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I. Climate, including weather: with particular reference to conditions) 
of temperature, moisture, light, atmosphere, and their fluctu- 
ations, together with seasonal sequence. 3 

II. Topography: especially altitude, surface relief, land and water out- 
lines, natural highways and barriers. 
ITI. ee mineral, including water; vegetable; animal. 
1. Soil: especially its chemical composition, and its properties 
making for or against fertility. 
2. Raw materials: basic substances which directly or indirectly 
provide food, clothing, shelter, and other supplies for human, 
wants. | 
3. Energies: natural forces which are sources of power for pro- 
ducing changes in the environment, exemplified by those 
manifested in air currents, tides, falling water, and various, 
chemical reactions. 
4. Processes: particular forms of activity occurring in the world 
of nature: 
(a) Physical (largely mechanical), such as radiation, 
gravitation, and the “flow” of electricity. 
(b) Chemical, such as combustion, oxidation, and de-) 
composition. 
IV. Relationships: 
1. Organic: beneficial or injurious contacts with living organisms, 
(as distinguished from ‘‘raw materials”), such as microbes, 
insects, and larger plants and beasts; especially the servi 
of domesticated animals. 
2. Territorial: size and shape of territory, and its location with 
reference to degree of accessibility to and from other regions. 


(To the list of geographic factors indicated above we might well add 
the astronomic forces, for each group of physical factors listed is immedi-- 
ately or ultimately detscugsd upon the relation of the earth to the 
heavenly bodies, and particularly to the sun.) 


We cannot consider each of the items in the foregoing list, but we 
can note by way of illustration the operation of some of the most 
important of them to get a clearer comprehension of their influence 
in shaping culture. 

Geographic factors and the development of culture. 
Where the development of culture should begin and the directions in 
which it should spread, were determined by geographic conditions 
—largely by climate and natural facilities for movement or travel. 
This fact is strikingly illustrated in the rise and spread of the great 
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civilizations of history.!. The earlier civilizations were developed in 
hot climates, afterwards passing to more temperate regions. The 
explanation of this movement is that the earlier phases of human 
evolution “‘had to be passed through where the resistances offered 
by inorganic conditions were least; and when the arts of life had been 
advanced, it became possible for societies to develop in regions 
where the resistance was greater; and that further developments in 
the arts of life, with a further discipline and codperation accompany- 
‘ing them, enabled subsequent societies to take root and grow in 
regions which, by climatic and other conditions, offered relatively 
great resistances. ’” 

The influence of climate upon the development of culture is clear. 
‘The warmer regions Tes more favorable to the earlier periods. 
Later, history indicates a “‘coldward”” movement of civilization— 
that is,a movement northward. There the more rigorous climate 
had a decided effect upon the peoples concerned. Colder climates, 
provided they are not too extreme, have a definite bearing upon 
health, stability, and physical vigor; in a word, vitality is definitely 
‘conditioned by the degree of temperature to which the human body 
is subjected. If it is too warm, man is less energetic; and since the 
"warmer climates are more likely to have tropic abundance, there is 
less need for him to work hard to supply his needs. On the other 
hand, while man can protect himself from the cold through a limited 
period of winter, if he lives permanently in a region that is too 
_ severe he will be retarded by physical difficulties, while at the same 
| time his resources are far less.* 
| If we observe t d by the rise of the successive 
high civilizations that have appeared in history, we are impressed 
by the part which has been played by waterways in determining 
‘their march. The first great civilizations, those of India, China, 
| Egypt, Babylonia, and Assyria, were in the great river basins of the 
ancient world. Later, when man grew able to negotiate the inland 
seas, civilizations developed around such basins as the Mediter- 
ranean, the Black, and the Caspian Sea; and finally a point was 
reached where civilization began to group itself with reference to 
the open ocean. ‘“‘The geographic setting of civilization evolves 


—— 


See Franklin Thomas, ik Environmental Basis of Society, The Century Company, 
1925, particularly Chap. I 
*Herbert Spencer, Epesscaphs of Sociology, Vol. I, Chap. III, especially pp. 18-20. 
See S. C. GilFillan, “The Coldward Course of Progress,” Political Science Quarterly, 
| 1920, pp. 393-410. 
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with the passage of time. It is limited to the more or less restrained | 
region of certain unusually important river basins . . . it enlarges 
itself at a given moment to become mediterranean, then oceanic, 
. before becoming universal so as to include every habitable | 
region of the world.’” 


SOME SPECIFIC EFFECTS OF GEOGRAPHIC FACTORS 


When we speak of some specific ways in which geographic factors 
have affected human society we refer to cases in which they are of 
unusual importance or especially observable. The inference is not 
to be drawn that geography is the sole determining force involved 
in producing the results to which reference is made. Rarely, if ever, 
do geographic factors operate in human society without being 
modified or complicated by other factors, for, after all, geo- 
graphic environment constitutes only one source of influencell | 
These facts should be borne in mind throughout this discussion. 

Influence upon economic and political life.—Generally speak- | 
ing, geographic environment limits population. Where food is” 
plentiful, large populations can be maintained; where it is meager, 
populations will be small; and where it is lacking altogether, as in” 
great stretches of the Sahara or in the Arctic wastes, there will be © 
no population at all. It is a self-evident proposition that in the 
absence of importations a population will be no larger than can be 
sustained by the food resources of the region upon which it depends. © 
In periods of simple cultural development the region of supply was 
the immediate vicinity; with modern science, invention, and trans- 
portation, the region of supply has been extended to include almost © 
the entire world. But even now this limiting influence is revealed 
in the United States in the thickly populated eastern seaboard, 7 
Middle West, and western seaboard, as contrasted with the thinly 
peopled regions of the mountainous fa desert country of the great 
Rocky Mountain Plateau. Certain areas of the earth geographically 3 
favored, such as Japan, China, India, and Holland, have been able 
to build up dense populations because the people foes learned how 
to cultivate good soil intensively. Other sections of the world, such _ 
as the Arabian Desert, will probably defy thick settlements perma- 
nently because of adverse conditions. 

Types of occupation reflect the geographic setting of a popu- 


1], Metchnikoff, La civilization et les grandes fleuves historiques, pp. 155-156. ‘ 
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Jation. Obviously an agricultural people can be developed only 
within agricultural territory, and a fishing people must have 
access to fishing grounds. Similarly, the ancient Phoenicians 
and the modern Britons could hardly have place among the 
world’s notable maritime people but for the fact that geograph- 
ical circumstances both tempted and thrust them into the ocean 
| at their door. New England, whose niggardly soil made large- 
scale farming an impossibility, early became the manufactur- 
ing centre of the United States, her industry being stimulated by 
the advantages of water power, good harbors, and readier access to 
‘markets. The South, on the other hand, favored by soil and 
climate for the extensive growth of cotton, tobacco, and sugar cane, 
| became conspicuously a region of great agriculture. The presence 
of coal and iron has been a powerful factor in the building up of great 
urban centers since the coming of machine production. Sixty-seven 
| per cent of the great cities of Great Britain “stand on coal.” The 
prosperity of other great cities like New York City, Liverpool, 
London, Hamburg, San Francisco, depends largely upon the excel- 
lent facilities for commerce afforded by their harbors. The romantic 
West was what it was because geographic conditions contributed to 
| the colorful life that centers about mining towns and great ranches. 
| The political life of peoples has been hardly less responsive to 
|geographic circumstances. Dividing barriers of mountain ranges 
‘have tended to produce local political units and to delay the political 
fusion of peoples. The rocky highlands of Scotland account in 
considerable degree for the fact that the unification of that country 
‘was accomplished much later than in England, where there were 
wide areas of comparatively level and accessible territory. In 
colonial New England, where conditions made for industry and 
commerce, village and town life become typical. This intimate 
neighborhood life encouraged the townsmen to establish local town 
meetings as a form of political organization, after the fashion of the 
parish organizations they had known in England. In Virginia, on 
the other hand, wide stretches of rich soil and favorable climatic 
conditions led to big plantations, widely separated, a circumstance 
which made it expedient to establish a representative form of 
government father than direct democracies. The situation in New 
England thus encouraged democratic attitudes and ideals of govern- 
ment, despite minor limitations on the franchise; the situation in 
‘Virginia and other southern communities fostered aristocratic 
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tendencies, still further stimulated by the baronial manner of life 
encouraged by large slave holdings. 

Influence upon religion and ethical standards.—Geographic 
conditions have affected religious life. The beliefs of peoples dur- 
ing the early cultural period were definitely tied up with mythologies 
and cosmic theories directly related to their geographic environ-| 
ment. This is particularly true with reference to physical features 
and natural phenomena which have affected the economic well-being 
and security of peoples. The sun gave the heat and light necessary 
to the growth of vegetation; the earth was the generative mother 
life; the rivers produced rich alluvial plains for the production of 
foods or were the source of destructive floods. Hence these and 
similar features entered into the religion of peoples of early history, 
as representing forces to be propitiated or guarded against. Thus, 
for example, deities of the Sun and the Nile became important in 
the religious beliefs of the Egyptians. The religion of the Chaldeans 
was an astrology encouraged by their favorable situation for study 
of the stars. In Scandinavia, land of cold and storm and thunder, 
appeared such rugged deities as Thor, Woden, and Freya. e 

Ethical standards and practices frequenntn reflect geographic 
circumstances. The southern states, where geographic conditions 
made slaves an economic asset, sanctioned slavery; whereas the 
northern states, which could aeene little economic advantage from 
slave labor, nate more promptly came to consider it an evil. On 
the cattle ranges of the West, where a man’s life was dependent upon 
his horse, and his living depeadeat upon his cattle, cattle-rustling 
and horse-thieving became capital offenses, though they would not 
be so regarded in other regions. Stealing is a much more serious’ 
offense to a people whose manner of life makes private property a 
foundation for existence than it is to a nomadic people who have 
most of their goods in common. 

Influence upon the interrelations of peoples.—The inter 
relations of peoples in the larger aspects of migration, trade, warfare, 
and political association are primarily determined by geographic 
factors. Human migrations, which were under way before the 
dawn of history and which have continued to the present moment, 
have been one of the foremost elements of change upon our planet; 
and migrations, in the last analysis, are greatly affected by the 
possibilities of transportation afforded by nature and, in the earlier 
periods of history, by variations in food supply as affected by 
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natural causes. The tendency of human beings is to follow the lines 
of least resistance in moving from place to place. River valleys and 
lake shores, for example, being accessible by natural highways, are 
the parts of the world to be first settled. Much of the history of 
modern Russia is written in terms of her struggle to obtain outlets 
through the Baltic and Black seas, and to the Pacific, channels of 
transportation which were controlled by other nations. The 
remarkable place which Constantinople has held for centuries in the 
history of the world must be understood in terms of her strategic 
position upon a necessary water doorway between Asia and Europe. 
The Treaty of Versailles created the Danzig Corridor, which cut 
Germany in two in order to give Poland access to ocean transpor- 
tation. Any landlocked country is likely to seek outlets where 
success looks probable. England’s naval power depends in no small 
‘Measure upon the fact that she controls the Strait of Gibraltar 
and the Suez Canal, which are the only two ocean entrances to the 
Mediterranean. By building and controlling the Panama Canal, 
‘the United States has an additional advantage in the western world 
'beyond that of any other country. 

Whoever controls channels of transportation has an advantage 
in the peaceful pursuits of international commerce, as well as in the 
destructive pursuits of war. Perhaps more wars have been waged 
over the control of transportation routes than over any other s ngle 
Bsc: furthermore, war having begun, the greater advantage lies, 
‘of course, with those who control the avenues of movement. It 
'was this which led Germany in the World War to concentrate upon 
her policy of submarine warfare, knowing well that if she could pre- 
vent contact between her enemies and neutral nations she would 
have a much better prospect of victory. 
| Conversely, whatever exists as a barrier to prevent transportation 
‘and communication serves to isolate a people, with all of the ad- 
‘vantages and disadvantages which that involves. Great Britain 
has had a place in history which would have been totally different 
had she not been entirely surrounded by a natural moat of her en- 
circling sea-channels. For more than a century the United States 
has been able to build up a national strength unparalleled in history, 
largely because of her “‘splendid isolation” afforded by an ocean 
‘oneach side. Such isolation, however, becomes a barrier to progress 
/as well as to invasion if there is no convenient way of establishing 
\contacts with the outside world. The classic illustration of this 
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in our own country is that of the mountaineers of eastern Kentuck 
and the adjacent regions, who have had so little contact with th 
rest of the world that their very customs and traditions persis 
little changed from generation to generation. 

Influence upon manners, customs, and temperament. 
Space precludes examination of all of the ways in which rs 
environment affects culture, but certain other features call for brief 
attention. The manners and customs of a people frequently have 
their roots in geographic conditions. ‘These include fashions, con- 
ventions, beliefs, and the like. The farmer is characterized by 
certain ays? eee the city dweller likes to ridicule; on the other 
hand, the city dweller is equally marked as a “‘dude” en he goes 
out on the farm. Styles of clothing worn by a western ranchman— 
broad-brimmed sombrero, high-cuffed gloves, high leather boots 
with small heels adapted to the stirrup, and the rest of his cowboy 
costume—have grown up because of their special fitness for the 
needs of his occupation; and when the city man goes out from the 
East ignorant of horses and cattle and ranch life, he is unmistakably 
spotted as a “‘tenderfoot.”’ Moreover, the marks of the region 
from which one comes are exhibited in various ways. The Bontoc 
Igorot in the northern Philippines may be identified by many 
beliefs, customs, and ceremonials which are related to the mountains 
in which they live, and to the curious form of rice cultivation on 
their terraced mountain sides. The manner of life imposed on a 
desert dweller causes him to build up a habit pattern of thought val 
action especially related to the horse upon which he is so dependen Ny 
The tiger and cobra rituals found in certain parts of India, aul 
certain techniques of hunting employed by natives in East Africa 
in the lion country, are altogether lacking in other parts of the 
world. To be sure, not all of them are the result of geographi 
conditions, but nature lays their foundation. 

Moods, temperaments, emotions, and attitudes in the individual 
often appear to be affected by geographical conditions. The sea- 
faring man finds himself cramped and hedged about when he is on 
land, and is uncomfortable without plenty of sea room. The Quee 
of Babylon was so lonely for her native hills that her royal consort 
built the Hanging Gardens, one of the seven wonders of the ancient 
world, in the effort to make her feel more at home. It is commo 
observation that warm climates sap the vitality of the people an 
make them less energetic, while moderate or cool climates stimulat 
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energy and vigor. Everyone is aware of the buoyancy that com- 
monly comes with bright, clear days and of the depressing effect of 
gloomy weather. Leffingwell has written of the effect that seasonal 
changes have upon conduct; Huntington explains the character of 
peoples in large measure in terms of temperamental variations due 
to weather conditions; and various other writers have maintained 
ithe thesis that differences of mood due to climatic conditions in 
\different parts of the world are directly expressed in different 
characteristic types of behavior, including crime. Doubtless the 
influence of situation and climate upon temperament can easily be 
exaggerated, and caution must be exercised to prevent its being 
/made too inclusive an explanation. On the other hand, their im- 
|portance is impressed on everyone who takes the pains to study his 

anging moods as they appear to respond to external conditions 
of weather and climate. 


HOW GEOGRAPHIC FACTORS ARE MODIFIED OR LIMITED 


Up to this point attention has been largely confined to the ways 
which the life of man is affected by the physical world about him. 
‘Some observers have been so impressed by the influence of man’s 
physical environment that they have taken the extreme position 
‘that all that man does and thinks has its ultimate source in geo- 
graphic environment. This view is designated as the theory of geo- 
aphic determinism. Needless to say, that view is not accepted 
here. Biological and social factors have both been potent in de- 
termining that man, once a plaything in the hands of nature, has 
gradually risen to a position of BESET to a striking degree. One 
might write a worthy treatise on man’s upward journey, ae 
his materials about this theme. From one standpoint, man’s climb 
‘can be described as a progression from a position of victim to that 
ie master in relation to the world of natural forces about him. 
While it is true that man will never be able to make himself inde- 
pendent of nature, nor to exist without nature’s aid, it is also true 
that as civilization advances, the relative importance of physical 
‘environment as a conditioning factor decreases, whereas the bio- 
logical and cultural factors become correspondingly greater in 
import. Let us notice certain typical ways in which man has 
gradually modified the influence of nature upon him. 
The most far-reaching in its consequences has been man’s in- 
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vention of the machine, by means of which he has substituted 
mechanical energy for the direct forces of nature. By direct fore s 
we mean those which are applied immediately and without cand 
of form directly to the task at hand, such as those of winds, or falling 
water, or the energies of men or animals. Until a little over a 
century ago no method of transportation more rapid than a swift 
horse was available, and no greater usable power than that which 
could be developed from a paddle wheel in a rushing stream. The 
marvel of the past century has been the way in which man has 
learned to transform the latent and potential energies of nature 
indirectly, by the use of machinery, into kinetic energy of unbeliev- 
able quantity and degree. Formerly a skillful brickmaker could 
make, by hand methods, 450 bricks in a day; today, with the latest 
improved machinery, he can make 40,000 in the same length of 
time. Cro-magnon man had at his command only the strength 
his own muscles, an average of one man-power per day; today in 
modern, Shgswal ze United States, the machine has nee 
this to a potential average of 9,000,000 man-power per day. Of 
7 


this incredible amount it has been estimated that 8,766,000 hi 
developed since the beginning of the Industrial Revolution, 4 
century and a half ago; and the end is nowhere in sight. 

Another remarkable result of mechanical invention is man’ 
elimination of time and space. The telegraph, telephone, and radio 
have made instantaneous long-distance communication a common- 
place; and as for space, neither climate nor former barriers of ocean, 
mountain, or desert prevent man from going wherever he desires. 
Not content with the annihilation of distance and time made 
possible by steamship, train, and automobile, he now journeys 
undersea and through the sky. Lindbergh flies the ocean alone; 
Admiral Byrd looks down upon both North and South Poles; planes 
speed from Atlantic to Pacific between sunrise and sunset; and the 
Graf Zeppelin, with seventy-six men aboard, touches earth onli 
three times in encircling the globe. 

Hardly less impressive is the way in which man has acquired 
conscious control of health and physical well-being. The bubonic 
plague swept unchecked through medieval Europe, leaving it 
millions of dead. In modern times malaria, smallpox, yellow fever, 
typhus, and oriental cholera have been among the diseases befort 
which society has been helpless. Now there is scarcely a disease 
known to man that is not subject to some degree of control, an 
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‘many of them have been rendered innocuous through improved 
medical techniques, including varieties of immunization. Coupled 
with medical skill have gone improved methods of hygiene and 
physical care and the building up of resistance to disease. Infant 
‘mortality has been cut in half and the expectation of life has been 
increased by a third during the past two generations. 

Another remarkable example of man’s control is his regulation 
and augmentation of the food supply. Primitive man, like the 
animals, obtained his food by direct appropriation, taking it where 
nature provided it, going from place to place as the supply shifted. 
“Modern man not only decides when, where and what to plant, but 
‘by means of rotation of crops, fertilization of soil, and intensive 
methods of agriculture increases the quality and quantity of the 
supply. By the reclamation of waste lands and by irrigation he has 
greatly enlarged his area of production. By successful experimen- 
tation he has produced new and improved strains of plant and 
animal life, and by scientific selection he has brought species within 
reach which were originally unusable. Moreover, by means of 
teirigeration and methods of preservation and storage, he has made 
foods accessible at all times and places, as he could not have done 

otherwise. Probably the perfection of the hermetically sealed tin 
_can has had more of a social effect than the invention of the airplane, 
for it has enabled us to have at all seasons of the year and in all 
parts of the world foods which would otherwise be limited to their 
‘local areas and seasons. The carrying on of the World War would 
| have been more difficult without canned foods than it would have 
been without airplanes. 

The foregoing are only a few of the numerous ways in which civi- 
| lization has gradually accomplished a mastery over its world. 
Primitive man went to his food; modern man has his food brought 
to him in a variety and abundance of which the primitive never 
‘dreamed. Primitive man bowed before the forces of nature, and 
| ascribed them to spirits and gods beyond his control; modern man 
takes these forces and harnesses them to his modern chariots. 
Primitive man lived in the midst of a world of treasures of which he 
had no conception; modern man draws upon the same metals and 
minerals and chemical elements for substances which give life, 
beauty, and riches. The history of civilization is indirectly a record 
of the steady advance of man in substituting his own conscious con- 
trol for that of the world of nature. 


ee 
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With respect to the relation of the material universe to man w 
can hardly close with a more significant sentence than the words 
of Lowie. ‘‘Environment,” he says, “furnishes the builders of 
cultural structures with brick and mortar, but it does not furnish 
the architect’s plans.” He might have added that neither does it 
determine the purposes for which the structures are to be used, 
These depend upon the human mind and spirit, without which no 
geographic environment, however rich its possibilities, will achieve 
cultural significance. In the last analysis man’s rise has bee 
marked by the conquest of mind over matter. That conquest i 
not complete and never will be complete; but, in this field at leas 
the victories of man’s intelligence are becoming increasingly mor 
startling with the passing of time. 
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CHAPTER Vii 
SOCIAL FACTORS IN CULTURE 


Tue third set of factors operative in the development of culture 
we have designated as social. But it should be noted that when we 
use the term “‘social factors,’ we attach a distinctive meaning to the 
word “‘social.’’ In this connotation it has no reference to good fellow 
ship, as when we refer to a social affair; or to public spirit, as when 
we speak of one socially minded; or to humanity or charity, as 
implied in the term “‘social welfare.” Social, as here used, refers te 
those phenomena—including culture seamen out of the group 
life of man.1. The concept “human society” carries with it certain 
significant implications. Men not only live and move and have their 
being as independent and vital bodies, but they associate with 
other men and through a conscious intea en of mind upon minc 
influence and are influenced by one another. ‘This realm of social 
living represents the highest attainment of man. Within it we are 
still dealing with organisms, for individually that is what eac 
human being is. But we are dealing with them as more than living 
beings; they are also companions, fellows, associates, citizens, 
nationals. They are now possessed of certain mental qualities and 
powers which make it both possible and necessary for them to live 
in clusters whose members are united by psychic bonds. From this 
kind of living together grow the influences we SSE here a 
social factors. 
The medium of association is communication, a term used here 
to embrace all the ways by which the ideas in the mind of one 
individual are transferred to that of another. It is through com> 
munication that two or more sentient beings carry on a social 
existence. A social existence is invariably expresssed through the 
group, which may be defined as two or more persons in conscious, 
mental interaction. The group is the most fundamental and in 
escapable fact in the existence of human society: all phenomena 
that are social are in some way related to the group. 


1Many animals, especially birds and mammals, carry on a collective life that is trul 
social. We are confining this discussion, however, to human beings. 
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A nature-world and a human-world.—Man is surrounded not 
only by a nature-world whose physical state, energies, and materials 
| constantly condition his existence; he is surrounded also by a human- 
world whose influences continually impinge upon and modify him. 
The biological fact of mere existence would be impossible without 
the social fact of a father and a mother. The family which they 
‘have created protects and preserves him in childhood. From the 
family he acquires language, characteristics and bents of mind that 
‘continue with him throughout life, and his first knowledge of the 
world. As he grows older, the influences of the family are supple- 
mented by the social influence of neighborhood, school, and church. 
Through them, he builds up or absorbs ideals, ambitions, prejudices, 
fears, and hopes that become a part of his individual make-up. 
From the moment of birth, his potential actions are modified by 
‘those with whom he associates. The likes and dislikes of those 
_about him define the line of his behavior, and their opinions become 
his opinions. Eventually, he discovers that he is bound by formal 
‘tules and regulations which he must obey or suffer unhappy conse- 
/quences. From the group about him comes the training whereby 
he is prepared to take his eventual place in the world; through the 
jemoup comes the accumulation of knowledge, and the resources of 
the past; to the group he turns for guidance, comfort, and fellow- 
ship. 

_ The physical world and the world of man, therefore, share joint 
! responsibility for placing him upon the planet, for maintaining him 
here when he has appeared, and for molding the nature of the life 
_he develops and the course he follows. The one sets the outer 
limits to his possibilities; the other provides the nurture which plays 


so large a part in shaping him within those limits. Nature and 

_ nurture, combined, form first the cradle for the infancy of man, and 

: afterwards the highway that he travels. 

__ The social world.—Just as a child is born into a family which 
is already a going concern, with established equipment and habits of 
life and thought, so he is at the same moment born into society— 
a much larger family—with its more elaborate equipment and far 

_ broader range of activity and influence. Let us liken this society 

to a strange new city to which one is introduced by the phenomenon 

of birth. Before he comes on the scene, the city is there. Its net- 
work of streets and parkways is already laid out; its factories and 
mills, intricate with machinery, are in operation; its stores are built 
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and filled with goods; its houses are erected and furnished. People 
are there, too, many of them. Most of the stores, factories, build- 
ings, and equipment were constructed by men of earlier generations 
she a 
work where the others left off. In some cases they are bringing the 
unfinished work to completion; in others, they are modifying and : 


is in constant flux. New materials are being hauled in, old ma | 
terials are being taken out. Every little while some workman, 
usually among the older ones, lays down his tools and departs from 
the city, not to return; but as he goes a younger workman steps into 
his place and the activity continues unabated. 4 

At a great gateway of the city are many strangers, like himself, 
who have also been invited to live there and are waiting their turn 
to enter. They are admitted one at a time, for each must enter 
alone. Having passed through the gate, each is normally met by 
guardians assigned especially to him, whose duty and privilege it is" 
to induct him into this new life. From them he learns the language” 
of this strange people; by them he is fed and sheltered and protected | 
from danger; from them come training and instruction which must _ 
be acquired before he is ready to take his full place in the scheme of 
community life. 

Social factors.—It is evident that under the conditions just 
described the life of man will be vastly different from what it would © 
have been had he been placed instead on an uninhabited island. 
In either case he would, of course, be subjected to the influence 
of weather, climate, and all the other elements of his physical en-— 
vironment; but here he will be subjected to many influences wholly ~ 
lacking on the lonely island. What are these social factors? Ag 
mere inventory of them would be a lengthy list, indeed, but certain 
major divisions may be discerned. : 

First of all, we note that he would be directly influenced by the 
fact of human beings, as distinguished from animals and inanimate 
nature. These are, of course, a part of his physical environment, — 
but their ‘““humanness”’ is the primary fact of his ever-expanding — 
social experience. The very presence of other people creates a 
stimulus quite unlike that existing anywhere in nature. Man has” 
an impulse to gregariousness with his own kind, a desire to be with © 
them on a basis different from that with any other species. He 
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lives, and eats, and works, and plays, with special groups. Some of 
| them he is dependent on. Certain individuals he comes to know 
‘intimately, others not so well; for some, attachments and affections 
arise which lead to intimate ties, toward others antagonisms and 
‘oppositions will possibly develop. The mere presence of creatures 
like himself, whether as single human beings, or collectively in 
groups, is of profound importance. The gregariousness of man 
thus exposes him to influences which stamp his personality and 
character. 
| A second division of social factors may be designated as social 
‘control. Before long our new-comer will discover that he is not free 
| to execute all of his own choices, for the will of the individual i is 
hemmed in by the wills of ethos. and their preferences must be 
! consulted as well as his own. MiGreeca he is constantly in contact 
with individuals and groups who by word or action express their 
| approval or disapproval of what he does, and so govern his actions. 
' Much of the control man encounters is accomplished through the 
) subtle influence of suggestion, whereby an idea is insinuated into 
the mind, but choice of action is left to his own decision. When 
suggestion is accompanied by an appeal, it becomes persuasion, 
| which is a more forceful pressure. Control in its most compelling 
| form is coercion, in which constraint or compulsion drives the person 
to do something against his will. Physical force or punishment may 
be employed as a last resort. This power to coerce he finds on 
every hand—in the home, the school, the church, the social club, 
| and numerous other organized groups. The most complete and 
_ effective form of constraint is that possessed by the state, exercising 
its authority through government, whereby it may ede subject 
| its citizens to custody, imprisonment, or even death. All these 
' forms of persuasion and compulsion represent social forces which 
| affect the character of culture. 
| A third body of social factors encountered by our new townsman 
in this hypothetical case are those involved in the processes and 
| relationships that exist among its citizens. Certain characteristic 
: 


— = 


forms of activity, and corresponding relationships, involve him. 

Conflicts arise, competitions develop, alliances are formed, co- 

operative enterprises are undertaken. Groups integrate and dis- 

_ integrate, institutions rise and fall; and he, although a participant, 
is carried along by them. 

Finally, we note that he is influenced by that great body of social 
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elements known as culture, which we have discussed in Chadd 
terIV. Culture is not society, but it is brought into being by human 
society; it is not association, but it is produced through human 
association. This culture is, on the one hand, our central object of 
attention; likewise it must be included among the factors of in- 
fluence; for once created, it bends back upon itself, so to speak, and 
becomes a major element in producing and modifying succeeding} 
forms of culture. In recognition of the fact that each child born 
into the world is the inheritor of a cultural accumulation from the 
past, we may regard this as a vast social heritage. The influence 
of the social heritage upon his own generation is of incalculable 
potency, as we shall see shortly. 

Such is the picture of the individual in process of adjusting himself 
to his social environment. Each of us enters society through the 
gate of birth; death takes each of us away. During our stay we are 
continually subjected to the influence of elements wholly different 
from those in the world of nature. By reason of our gregariousness 
our thoughts, feelings, attitudes, and behavior generally, are colored 
by communication with our Bless. Through suggestion and per- 
suasion our individual wills are inclined this way and that; and by 
agencies of social control our actions are bent, through coercive meas- 
ures, if necessary, to conform to group demands. We are steadily 
brought under the influence of competitive or codperative action 
and are impelled to learn the technique of getting on in society in 
the activities necessary for our own and community well-being. 
And all the while we are becoming more and more aware of the 
coercive power of group behavior. 


SOME SPECIFIC EFFECTS OF SOCIAL FACTORS 


Reminding ourselves again that no factor is a single explanation 
of causation, we may note certain ways in which these elements 
which we have defined as “‘social”’ are of especial influence in human 
society. We shall notice here the significance of the social heritage 
as an influence on culture. 

The extent and degree of culture.—Man holds a unique place 
in the animal world by virtue of his ability, not merely to create 
culture, but to transmit it. Thus each generation inherits a degree 
of culture and hands it on to the next generation, augmented by the 
culture it has itself created. To the social heritage of each gener- 
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ation, therefore, is to be ascribed largely the degree of civilization 
njoyed by that generation. We may go a step further and say 
that the difference in degree of advancement between primitive and 
modern man is not a difference in native mentality, but rather a 
difference in the extent of cultural heritage of each. Our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors who only a few hundred years ago went about 
crudely clad, and armed with stone weapons, were probably as far 
advanced in native intelligence as this generation; our present ad- 
vance is not due to superior brain power, but to a richer inheritance 
from the past. A primitive society remains primitive so long as its 
implements and resources are primitive. A simple pioneer society 
is limited by the fact that it has only hand tools and instruments 
for practicing handicraft. A modern industrial society reflects the 
wer of the machine, so fundamental to modern civilization. 
Where there are books and literature, the minds of the people will 
anifest that fact; where these are lacking, ignorance prevails. 

The basic pattern of culture.—Not only is there a relation 
between the social heritage and the degree and extent of a culture, 
but the basic pattern of a given culture is predetermined by the 
nature and form of its social heritage. In our study of culture we 
have observed two interesting and significant facts. The first is 
that among all civilizations from lowest to highest there is a broad 
jand fundamental similarity as to basic features. Families, religions, 
governments; folk lore, mythologies, proverbs; implements of 
industry, of war, of art; jewelry and dress—all of these and many 
‘more are part of the “universal culture pattern” previously men- 
tioned, which existed as definitely among the Indians who greeted 
‘Columbus as among ourselves. The second striking observation is 
‘the wide divergence which exists in regard to the details of the very 
‘things which are most universal. Language is everywhere, but 
'philologists estimate that there are at least five thousand different 
tongues; cutting edges are found the world over, but no institution 
has a complete collection of all their varieties and formations; 
pica instruments are known to practically all races, but four 
large galleries in the New York Metropolitan Museum contain but 
‘a fraction of the kinds known to exist. Which particular language, 
(e type of knives, or style of musical instruments any particular 
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group has is, unless they have been modified by contacts with other 
people, an indication of their ancestral patterns; that is, they are 
| determined by the character of the social inheritance. And what 
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is true of language, musical instruments, and knives is true of” 
numberless other elements of our culture. 
In this same connection, we observe that the nature and extent and 
distribution of wealth are of basic importance. Whatever “value” 
anything has, in the economic sense, results from the existence of a 
“market” for it; and a market is a social creation. Other things 
being equal, the prestige, influence, and capacity for effective 
activity, whether for man or nation, vary in proportion to the 
amount of his capital resources. ‘Poor folks have poor ways” 
largely because of lacking the means essential to changing their 
ways. The form of a people’s wealth is also of great practical 
significance. A pastoral people will take on life-habits that relat 
to herding, grazing, riding, and moving from one pasture camp 
to another; an agricultural people, living a sedentary life, will 
acquire “‘rural”’ usages and manners; a capitalistic society will b 
sharply marked by factories, skyscrapers, and the hideous com= 
plexity of a metropolis. ! 
Human behavior.—The attitudes and sentiments of our an- 
cestors often color and shape the patterns of thought of our own | 
generation. Even as Turkish mosques, Chinese pagodas, and 
French cathedrals reflect external differences among peoples, even 
more strikingly does the thought life of the people find its way into 
the lives of its posterity. The Chinese are Confucians and Bud- 
dhists, the Hindus are Brahmans, the Bulgarians are Greek Catholic, - 
the Tevian are Roman @ ithe the Arabs are Moslems, and the 
English are Protestants—in each case because of a long history of 
ancestral thought rather than as the result of reflective judgment. 
The traditions and sentiments of the past come as naturally to the 
children of each generation as the air they breathe. Sentiments 
such as those that find expression in the national songs of peoples 
continue to live because they are inculcated in their offspring by 
each passing generation. In the last analysis, many of the preju-) 
dices that color our behavior are to be explained not on any rational” 
basis but on the basis of sentimental attitudes instilled in us by our 
antecedents. A child of German birth transferred to America in 
his infancy and reared as an American child would have adopted 
as a matter of course the sentiments of America toward Germany 
in the World War, just as an American child reared from infancy 
in Germany ould have had the attitude of his foster country 
against the United States. i 
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HOW THE SOCIAL HERITAGE IS INCULCATED 


We might well inquire, at this point, how the individual members 
of society are brought to accept modes of behavior inherited from 
the past? ‘There are certain universal ways in which the group 
exerts pressure upon its members to secure their acquiescence to 
accepted norms. We shall briefly discuss here some of the more 
important: (z) the pressure of crowd emotion, (2) the pressure of the 
folkways and mores, (3) the pressure of law, (4) the pressure of 
public opinion. 
_ Crowd emotion.—The pressure of crowd emotion is the most 
elementary form of these. Every college student is familiar with 
Lhe electrical contagion that runs through the “‘rooters section” of 
the grandstand at a tense football game and makes every loyal 
varsity son and daughter yell to hoarseness. Mobs destroy property, 
or lynch their victims, under a similar mass psychology. Many an 
individual who would never think of or sanction certain behavior for 
himself under ordinary circumstances, finds himself yielding in the 
excitement of the moment. 
| Folkways and mores.—Less dramatic than the foregoing, but 
far more influential, taken as a whole, is the coercive power of group 
a? as expressed in what are called the folkways and mores.! 
Folkways and mores are unwritten regulations that are nowhere 
codified or put down in statute books. All custom, etiquette, con- 
vention, “manners,” to which we commonly yield unthinking 
obedience, are included in folkways and mores. They are accepted, 
not because some authorized authority says they must be, but 
because of the common understanding within the group whieh the 
majority of its members unquestioningly accept. Thus the folk- 
wees and mores are constantly exerting pressure to make us conform 
to patterns of thought and action approved by the group. 
_ Law and institutions.—As just indicated, folkways and mores 
are unwritten regulations. As civilization advances a point is 
ally reached where it becomes necessary for the group clearly to 
specify certain things that may or may not be done. This is formally 
expressed as law, specific regulations as to conduct of the people 
including, usually, a statement of a penalty for violation. Law in 


- 1The subject is discussed in detail by W. G. Sumner in Folkways, Ginn and Com- 
ipany, 1907. 
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its simplest form is an organized expression of the already existing 
mores. It is a formal and positive expression of the public wi 
differing from the mores chiefly in being more concrete and specific. 

Closely related to law and partaking of certain of its character 
istics are institutions. They, too, involve formalization of the 
mores. But, further, the family, the church, and above all the 
state, represent not merely a crystallization of the general will, but 
also a structure whereby it is made effective.and operative in human 
relationships. Usually, though not always, institutions themselves 
rest upon a basis of legislation which gives them public sanction 
and to a certain extent indicates their powers and limitations. 

Public opinion.—Public opinion represents another factor of 
societary control. More indefinite and elusive than laws a 
institutions, it is nevertheless the most compelling of all soci 
influences. We have pointed out that the attitudes and sentiments 
of our ancestors have a far-reaching effect upon the thinking 2 
acting of our own day and age; but our ancestors have passed away 
and can no longer exert a direct pressure. Whatever constraint 
are exercised upon us must be from living men, and public opinio 
is the most important of these. This it is which gives validity ane 
strength to every expression, body of ideals, or requirements which 
bind us. Tradition, it is often said, is weighty because of its 
antiquity; a more correct way to express it is that tradition is 
weighty because the opinion of our group supports it and holds it in 
reverence. It is said that law compels; it is more true to say that the 
opinion of the public enforces the law. In other words, the focal 
point of all social control is the collective judgment of the con- 
temporary group here and now. 

Public opinion is in the last analysis the final word. When 


or of minor groups within itself, and in emergencies it will suppress 
both. The folkways are merely a form of public opinion crystalized 
into customs. Every institution exists only by its support or 


public undergoes sufficient change. Public opinion, then, must be 

regarded as actively or potentially the ultimate social factor, si 

it holds within itself the word of final approval or disapproval of 

the group on any question, and is backed by the physical resources 
% 
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of the group for the enforcement of its decision. Traditions, rituals, 
mores, institutions, even law itself, would have small weight were 
it not for their acceptance and sanction by the opinion of the group. 


HOW SOCIAL FACTORS ARE MODIFIED OR LIMITED 


_ From the discussion thus far one might get the impression that 
the chief effect of social forces in culture is to stabilize and crystallize 
community life by preserving the social heritage and forcing the 
individual into conformity. They undoubtedly do have such an 
effect. They appear to lay a dead hand upon the individual and 
the community, and often seem to condemn society to an endless 
treading in the path of earlier generations. To the peasant in the 
field, to the soldier in the trenches, to the unemployed workman 
futilely walking the streets in search of a job, the social system, 
whose victim each is, may look like a juggernaut over whose course 
he has no control, and from which he cannot escape. But this is 
only one side of the picture. An earlier chapter has made it 
clear that cultures do change, and this is but another way of saying 
that social factors are subject to modification. Society never stands 
stock still; history is a story of a changing world. 
| How may the influence of social factors be limited or modified 
within a particular culture? Whatever the actual process by which 
change is brought about, four elements, largely within the range 
of human control, noe a particular fone upon it: (1) new 
knowledge, (2) new attitudes, (3) new resources, and (4) wider 
diffusion of knowledge, abinades, and resources to an increasing 
number of people. Let us consider these in turn. 
| Existing social factors are modified through the acquisition of new 
knowledge. Inventions and discoveries constantly widen both our 
horizons and our abilities. When we know more, we can do more. 
Old systems of religion, philosophy, and science become archaic and 
out of date as better understanding takes their place. August 
Comte, the eminent French philosopher, pointed out a century ago 
that it is characteristic of the human mind to proceed from a stage 
in which everything is superstitiously ascribed to the arbitrary will 
f invisible supernatural beings to that of the positive explanation 
of all causation in terms of natural law. As knowledge increases, 
older beliefs are supplanted, and corresponding changes take place 
the existing social order. 
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The expansion of knowledge leads to the gradual acquiring of ne 
attitudes, and new attitudes lead to a modification of social factors 
Changes in attitude represent alterations of the previous tendencies 
to behavior and a setting upof newstandards and criteria of thought. 
Political autocracy, for example, was once taken for granted, bu 
little by little political thought shifted until democracy became the 
ideal. The attitude towards slavery has changed from that @ 
comfortable acceptance to that of condemnation and rejection 
New attitudes toward nationalism have resulted in a League « 
Nations, a World Court, and other evidences of international think- 
ing. The world seems now to be in process of shifting its attitude 
of unquestioning acceptance of war and imperialism, and to some 
extent even of capitalism. Other things being equal, the chan 
that take place in social life will be in direct proportion to the degree 
and extent that existing knowledge is made available to the ma 
Such a diffusion is the proper function of education. | 

Social factors are changed by the bringing in of new resources. 
The Industrial Revolution was a child of a vast new resource—the 
machine—which made great factories possible; these in turn led 
to the development of the modern city with all of its complexities 
and problems. The telegraph, telephone, and radio have pro- 
gressively reconstructed our entire system of communication 4 
made possible a closeness of contact previously undreamed of, 
Steamship, train, automobile, and airplane have linked every part 
of the world as neighbor to every other part. Each of these great 
changes has been accompanied by a corresponding alteration 6} 
numerous factors within the previous social life of the people. Each 
new resource discovered or invented, and utilized by man, to % 
greater or less extent causes a modification of the existing soci 
order. 


oes 
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THE INCREASING RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF SOCIAL FACTORS | 


One of the most interesting things which a study of the develop 
ment of civilization brings to our attention is the increasing relatiy 
importance which the social factors assume, as compared with the 
geographic and the biological. 

The diminishing direct importance of geographic factors in the 
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| 
made their way into the uncharted wilderness of the Middle West. 


Being alone at first, or in small groups, they wrested their sustenance 
first-hand from the immediately surrounding woods, fields, or 
streams. ‘Theirs was of necessity largely a direct struggle with their 
geographic environment. With the receding of the frontier, the 
direct influence of nature receded and social forces advanced in im- 
portance. And now, the descendants of these pioneers, living in 
canyons of towering skyscrapers and surrounded by the confusion 
and complexity of modern life, each performing his limited, special- 
ized task in an immense, moe wide division of labor, are hardly 
conscious of raw nature at all, so indirect is their fence with it. 

_ Ultimately, of course, the city dweller is as dependent upon 
nature as he ever was. His residence, even though it be a room on 
the twentieth floor of a metropolitan hostelry, must rest its foun- 
dations upon solid earth; he must breathe nature’s air, though it be 
filtered through a modern filtering system; his food, however many 
aands it passes through in the meantime, traces at last back to the 
30il from which it originated. But the social factors have relatively 
1 much greater direct effect upon his form of life than upon that of 
ais forefathers in the wilderness. 

| Similarly, social factors assume an increasing relative importance 
over the biological. Although man possesses, at birth, significant 
diological traits and capacities which differentiate him from other 
aes, and which give him the ability to develop culture, it is not 
ee biological factors which make him distinctly human. His 
‘humanness,”’ as distinct from his animal nature, consists of his own 
dersonal organization of the customs, beliefs, sentiments, ideas, and 
deals which he acquires in the course of his social life. 

In this sense, the child’s “humanness” begins to develop the 
moment contact is established with those who assist at his birth. 
Within a very few hours, as his nurse knows, socially induced habits 
degin to be formed affecting his attitude foward his own world. Let 
aim be fed on regular schedule and he soon falls in contentedly with 
: scheme; let the schedule be irregular, or let attention be given 


very time ie wails, and he will soon rebel vigorously against all 
chedules. At first Es cries are an unplanned, spontaneous reaction 
igainst discomfort in general; in an increasingly short time they 
[ace to positive demands for some particular thing or attention 
hich he has learned from experience will produce satisfaction. 
tom this point on through life, the social environment maintains a 


| 
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never-ending stream and variety of impacts upon him. They ar 
a part of his experience at every turn; and at every touch, howeve 
slight, there is some modification in his nature. It is these tha 
transform the mere biological organism into that vastly more amaz 
ing thing, the human being. 

So it is that the part played by society becomes proportionatel 
greater as time goeson. It is true that my own bodily senses conve 
to me sensory impressions by which I first enter upon cognition ¢ 
the world of nature and of man about me. My own eyes reveal t 
me, say, the lines of a Gothic interior; my ears inform me of musi 
within. But without fellowmen to interpret line and sound, m 
cognition would be far less than it is and my comprehension of it 
meaning would be zero. Society selects for me much of the worl 
of which I am to become cognizant, and is responsible for most ¢ 
my interpretation of that world. The various groups to whic 
I belong largely determine for me the objects of my attention an 
which of them shall become objects of value to be desired and soughi 
I am what I am, not merely because of being a living creature, ad 
justed to a geographic environment, but because in addition to thi 
the factors of society have entered into my making; and the degre 
of my ‘‘humanness’”’ is in direct proportion to the degree and manne 
in which I have been influenced by fellow men. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
PREHISTORIC CULTURES 


Our examination of the character of culture and of the factors 
which have entered into its creation furnishes at once a guide and a 
| point of view for the study of the historic cultures. History lifts 
| the curtain on society in action. When man begins to write down 
| what he thinks and what he does, the student acquires for the first 
'time a basis for the reconstruction of early cultures. But even 
| before the dawn of history the story of man’s culture-building is not 
}a closed book. Prehistoric man has left no written records of his 
life, but he has left far more than his own fossil remains to serve 
‘the anthropologist in his quest for enlightenment. Numerous 
-utensils, tools, and weapons, drawings and paintings upon the walls 
of his caverns, remains of his dwellings, and other bits of evidence 
‘reveal to the trained archaeologist some knowledge of the nature 

of early cultures. It is upon that period that attention is now to 
| be focused—the period of prehistoric man. 

_ The unsolved problem of origins. —One who expects a com- 
plete answer to the question of the origin of culture is sure to be dis- 
appointed when he consults the writings of the authorities in the 
field. So far no one has been able to solve that problem. It is 
believed that sich basic elements of culture as marriage, the family, 
economic organization, religion, and art are of great antiquity. 
‘But when, where, and how they began is not known, for the obtain- 
able data offer no adequate basis for answers to those questions. 
Hence we can only speculate as to their original types. The ground 
‘is safer in discussing the origin of tools, pottery, the domestication of 
fgemals and plants, and the beginning of the textile arts, since 
‘visible evidence of their existence is available. Even here, foe 
liiference rather than proved conclusions is the rule. Caution is 
‘the incessant command to the student of culture beginnings. The 
‘scarcity of evidence tends to stimulate interesting and valuable 
feculation, but speculation must not be mistaken for verified 
conclusions. 
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The reason for this uncertainty about the earliest cultures is not 
difficult to understand. In the absence of written records, 
student must rely upon such cultural remains as he can find. 
great amount of labor is necessary to recover these materials; a 
once they are obtained, the student must go through the much mo: 
exacting procedure of classifying them as to time, place, and typ 
otherwise they remain largely meaningless for his purpose. Gay 
in the information are inevitable, and these make accuracy and 
certainty the more difficult to attain. | 

Nevertheless, remarkable progress has been made in the effort 
to reconstruct the earliest cultures. The prehistory of Europ 
Asia, Africa, the Americas, and the islands of the Pacific has bee 
explored with a considerable degree of completeness in some case 
inadequately in others. With growing endowments at their com 
mand, groups of highly trained scholars have journeyed into various 
regions to study visible remains and to uncover additional evidence 
by extensive excavations, with the result that the horizons of huma 
knowledge have been considerably extended into the remote pas 
In the light of their discoveries, what can be said of the dawn a 
the development of prehistoric cultures? 

Divisions of the prehistoric period.—The prehistoric peria 
is popularly spoken of as the Stone Age, the name being suggeste 
by the preéminence of stone as a material in the manufacture 
implements. The Stone Age embraces three major divisions: 
Eolithic, the “‘dawn”’ or earliest stage; the Paleolithic, the Old St 
Age; and the Neolithic, the New Stone Age. The latter two of th 
three periods are divided and subdivided, as will be indicated late 
on the basis of advances or changes in certain characteristic elements 
of Stone Age culture. } 

Two facts should be made clear at the outset. First, our know 
edge of the chronology of the prehistoric ages is often vague, the 
being much disagreement as to when one age ends and anothe 
begins. Second, the development of the cultures represented bh 
each is not uniform throughout the world, either as to time or cor 
tent. For example, the Paleolithic cultures of western Asia appa 
ently developed sooner than was the case of the culture either 
western or northern Europe. In the Americas the Neolithic was 
definitely delayed as compared with its development in Europ 
Moreover, it would be rash to assert that the Neolithic cultures of 


1For one set of estimates, see Chart IV, p. 30. 
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yestern Europe bore a detailed resemblance to the Neolithic cul- 
res of northern Europe. Apparently early in human culture 
gional variations developed. 


PALEOLITHIC CULTURES 


| We may dismiss the Eolithic Age with a few words, since it is a 
atter of serious debate whether or not this remote period marks 
Ihe beginning of culture. This is the age of the fossil or submen 
liscussed in Chapter III. The controversy centers about‘ certain 
tones called “‘eoliths.”’ Some students believe that the eoliths were 
ashioned as tools by Eolithic man and therefore signify the begin- 
ings of culture in that age; others contend that these stones could 
ave been produced by pressure, cold, heat, or other natural forces. 
Chus far the weight of authoritative opinion supports the latter 
yoint of view. The submen of 500,000 years ago, more or less, 
: aiid were intelligent enough to use these eoliths as tools and 
veapons, even though they did not make them; but that they had a 
echnique for making tools is as yet unproved.! 

As we pass from the Eolithic to the Paleolithic Age the evidence 
: the existence of culture becomes indisputable. According to 
<toeber, Paleolithic culture dates back at least to 100,000 B. C. 
t was diffused over much of the world, and by the close of its period 
aad doubtless undergone considerable variation from region to 
eon. The whole period is divided into two sub-ages, the Upper 
ind the Lower Paleolithic,? each of which is again divided into 
»pochs, whose names are derived from the names of the stations at 
which the characteristic culture was found. Thus the Lower 
Paleolithic, according to the scheme which we are following, em- 
oraces the Chellean,* Acheulean, and Mousterian epochs; while the 
Upper Paleolithic is divided into the Aurignacian, Solutrean, and 
pian. 


Characteristics of Lower Paleolithic culture.—Naturally not 
uch is known of Chellean man and his culture, since at least 
00,000 years separate his time from our own. A great deal is 


1The recent discovery of artifacts in the graves of representatives of the Peking Man 
ay force a revision of this skeptical point of view and lead to the definite conviction 
that human culture began much earlier than here suggested. 

| See Chart IV. This division is given by Kroeber. Cleland, another authority, 
divides the Age into the Early, Middle, and Late Paleolithic. 


‘Some students recognize a Pre-Chellean interval as the beginning of human culture. 
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known, however, about his most distinctive artifact, the coup a 
poing, or hand axe. These hand axes were large, almond-shape 
tools of flint, from four to ten inches long, in appearance not unlik 
two hands with the palms touching. The weapon was made b 
striking off large flakes of flint until the core emerged, shaped a) 
described. Quite likely the man of this epoch had other imple 
ments, some of them made from wood. Apparently, the Chellean 
were hunters. In Europe they probably lived in the open, both 
ered little by the weather, since they existed during the third in 
terglacial epoch, a period of warm temperature. 

The Acheulean epoch was marked by certain advances. Thi 
coup de poing remained, but the chipping was finer. Its top wai 
finished off, suggesting that it may have been hafted to a handh 
instead of being held in the hand, as during the Chellean. Smalle 
implements of similar type appeared, perhaps used as skin scraper 
or even as drills. Renard suggests that during these earlier epochs 
of the Paleolithic Age, ornaments made from seeds, teeth, and shells 
were used.t_ Clothes made from skin were probably worn to some 
extent. By the end of the Acheulean epoch man was widely 
distributed, living in Europe, Asia, and Africa. The population, 
however, was sparse, owing to geographic conditions and the un- 
even distribution of flint. No doubt existence was precarious. 

The Mousterian epoch exhibits significant changes. Thus, man 
began to live in caves as a protection against the cold that came with 
the advance of the last great ice sheet. Further, a new method of 
tool manufacture was invented. This new process involved delicate 
chipping and flaking through pressure of a sharp implement on the 
material being worked. By this process large pieces of flake were 
split from flint nodules and new types of tools were obtained. The 
hand axe was generally reduced in size, at times being not more 
than two inches long. Scrapers in great abundance, awls for piere 
ing hide, and thin flakes, dressed on one or both sides, to be used as 
knives, now appeared. Probably spears and daggers were also 
introduced. Flint continued to be the basic material for tools and 
implements; in fact, flint was an indispensable material throughout 
the Paleolithic Age, and flint mining was a major industry. Bone 
was also utilized during this epoch. It has been suggested that 
Mousterian man used bone anvils in his tool “shops.” Hunting 
remained the important food-getting technique. Cracked bear 

1G, Renard, Life and Work in Prehistoric Times, Alfred A. Knopf, 1929, pp. 23-24 
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kulls from the fossil remains of this period suggest that Mousterian 
man clubbed the bear as he emerged from the caves, caves in some 
tases inhabited by the Mousterian himself. And covered débris 
in the cave dwellings indicate that man had discovered the use of 
fire and learned the art of cooking, both of which are steps of great 
significance in the development of cultures. The depositing of 
tensils with the buried dead suggests that Mousterian man had a 
belief in an after-life. 

| Altogether, though man’s pace was exceedingly slow during the 
Lower Paleolithic period, his upward climb appears remarkable 
when we look backward to the eoliths, over which scholars speculate 
and debate, as possible evidence of the first faint traces of the dawn 
f culture. 

_ Characteristics of Upper Paleolithic culture.—The last three 
epochs of the Paleolithic—the Aurignacian, Solutrean and Magda- 
enian—are often discussed together. These epochs embraced 
perhaps 15,000 years and constitute a very fertile period of culture 
growth. ‘There is no sharp differentiation between the Mousterian 
culture and the succeeding Aurignacian; there was, however, some 
advance. The Mousterian striking and flaking technique con- 
tinued, but a wider variety of tools was used, such as scrapers, 
blades, gouges, and small points—these last perhaps used as engrav- 
ing tools. The use of bone was greatly extended; bone wedges, 
awls, spear-heads, and rods (used, perhaps, for magical purposes), 
now appear. Necklaces and bracelets of bones, teeth, and shells 
testify to Paleolithic man’s “‘vanity motive.”” Tubes filled with 
ted ochre have also been found, probably used for painting the body. 
And finally, it was during the Aurignacian Period that the famous 
art of the Upper Paleolithic began to emerge, flowering richly 
several thousand years later, during the Magdalenian, the last epoch 
of the Paleolithic Age. 

During the Solutrean epoch further additions were made to man’s 
heritage of culture. Stone work, for example, reached a high point 
of perfection. Long blades resembling the laurel leaf, thin and 
sharp and delicately retouched, were manufactured. Apparently, 
however, there were also certain lapses. Thus, bone implements 
were fewer and poorer in quaity than during the Aurignacian. 
And the development of art, beginning so propitiously during the 
Aurignacian, lagged during the Solutrean. 

These apparent losses, however, were regained during the last 
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epoch of the Paleolithic, the Magdalenian. A new vitality 
evident. ‘Long, narrow flint blades and gravers reappear as the 
typical Stone-Age implement. Bone harpoons with detachable 
barbed heads, the harpoon thrower, and bone lance heads show 
marked development in weapons of the chase, while delicately 
shaped needles and bone plugs shaped somewhat like collar buttons 
suggest the possession of skin garments. Ornaments of bone, shell 
and teeth become very common, while hammers and chisels of bone, 
flutes and whistles and objects of problematic use indicate a very 
highly developed culture, one which in many ways approximate ; 
that of the present-day Eskimo.’ 

Perhaps the most distinctive achievement of the Magdalenian 
period is its art, the basis for which had been established several 
thousand years previously. Osborn has aptly called the Magdi 
lenians ‘‘Paleolithic Greeks,’ so remarkable were their artistic 
achievements. The Magdalenian artists were painters, sculptors, 
and engravers. ‘They painted or modeled bison, mammoths, wild 
horses, and other species of animals now extinct. Usually these 
sketches and carved or modeled figures were executed on the cavert 
walls. On the walls of the Magdalenian caves of France and Spait 
figures of the bear, bison, reindeer, and horse have been fo 
modeled in clay or cut in high relief. Out of ivory or bone 
carved animal figures and small models of human beings—‘fi 
ines,” as they are called.. 

Students of this Upper Paleolithic art agree generally that it w 
not merely an expression of the artistic impulses of the man of th 
period. It probably represented an attempt to control the objec 
depicted. By engraving the outline of the figure of horse, dee 
bear, or bison on the walls of the cavern, Paleolithic man believe 
that he had brought these animals into his power. His art was 
magical aid in his quest for food. a 

Contributions of Paleolithic Man to civilization.—With th 
close of the Paleolithic Age the first 100,000 years—roughly— 
culture growth draw to an end, a period covering about elever 
twelfths of the total time span of cultural development down to th 
present.?, What were the outstanding achievements of Paleolithic 


1Fay-Cooper Cole in The Nature of the World and of Man, University of Chicas D 
Press, 1927, pp. 359-360. 

2This idea is graphically presented by Wilson D. Wallis in An Introduction to Anthro- 
pology, Harper and Brothers, 1926, p. go. f 
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man? Fairly considered, he had advanced far during the interval. 
He had acquired a fairly adequate technology, could make clothing 
to protect his body, had discovered how to produce fire and how to 
utilize it in the preparation of his food, and had created an art of 
surprising merit. Apparently he had developed some of the ele- 
ments of social organization and a very elementary religion. To 
the modern man these may appear to be insignificant achievements 
for one hundred thousand years of toil; but considering that early 
Paleolithic man probably started with nothing and had to overcome. 
great difficulties, we must fairly conclude that his advance had 
been remarkable. With the Paleolithic Age, then, ends the first 
great stage in the development of human culture. 

_ The Paleolithic world.—By the end of the Paleolithic period 
‘culture and peoples were widely distributed. In Europe this cul- 
ture was found in what are now Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
England, France, Germany, Hungary, Italy, Poland, Russia, 
Spain, and Switzerland. In Northern Africa there were traces of a 
culture comparable to the Magdalenian of Europe, and in Asia 
‘evidences of this late Paleolithic culture have been found in China, 
India, Siberia, and Syria. Even the Americas were apparently 
jpeopled by migrants from Northeastern Asia about the end of the 
Paleolithic Age, crossing perhaps at the Bering Strait, and ulti- 
\mately scattering over the two continents, creating in some cases 
‘great cultures such as those of the Aztec, Inca, and Maya. Thus, 
ithe process of peopling the world was well under way by the end 
lof the Paleolithic period. 

| What of the Old Stone Age man himself? Do we know anything 
jof the racial types represented by those who built the Paleolithic 
cultures? The subhuman types referred to in Chapter III may 
have created the so-called Eolithic Culture, but the proof is incon- 
clusive.' Uncertainty prevails as to the racial type existing until 
mear the end of the Lower Paleolithic. The record then becomes 
clearer. Beginning with the Mousterian, the third epoch of the 
vas sho Neanderthal Man appears. It will be recalled that he 


as a short, thick-set fellow, powerful in bone and musculature, 
lightly stooping at the knees and shoulders, with a thick neck, 
eavy jaws, and large head. In the Upper Paleolithic he disappears, 
iving way to the Cro-Magnon Man, a tall, lithe, well-formed type, 
kinsman of Modern Man. During this period, too, there were 


See footnote r, p. 119. 
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found the Briinn and Grimaldi men, neither apparently very widely 
dispersed. Just what was the relation between the culture or cul 
tures of the Old Stone Age and the racial types then existing we di 
not know. 


NEOLITHIC CULTURE 


The Paleolithic Age did not suddenly disappear, nor did it end 
everywhere at the same time. Late Paleolithic cultures are not 
sharply distinguishable from those of the Early Neolithic period, 
Between the end of the one age and the beginning of the other there 
were cultures that were neither Paleolithic nor Neolithic in charac 
teristics. This fact has given rise to the complex problem of the 
so-called transitional cultures.!_ Perhaps these cultures succeeding 
the Paleolithic proper and preceding the genuine Neolithic are not 
really transitional, in the sense that they represent steps or stages 
from one age to another. One authority regards them, rather, as 
posthumous descendants of the Paleolithic. The Neolithic, then, 
does not—at least in Europe—represent merely a fuller develop- 
ment of the Paleolithic. In a sense it is a new culture. Its origin 
and its relation to the Paleolithic will be discussed in later pages of 
this chapter. At this point we shall discuss the distinctive charac 
teristics of the Neolithic Age. ] 

The Neolithic advance in technology.—The Neolithic or New 
Stone Age may be divided into the Early and the Late Neolithic. 
During the Early period at least five features were added to the 
cultural heritage. These were pottery, the bow and arrow, the 
abundant use of bone and horn—also utilized during the Late 
Paleolithic—the domestication of the dog, and the invention ol 
the hewn axe. Clearly, pottery was an important invention. 
new type of vessel could be used for storage purposes and for 
cooking; and various foods, such as soups, stews, and porridge— 
unknown to Paleolithic Man—could now be prepared. Moreover, 
pottery probably furnished a new vent for craftsmanship and artis-| 
try. The bow was likewise important. It made possible long 
range fighting, the killing of small animals and the capture 6! 


The period of these transitional cultures, if they may be so termed, are given variou: 
names, such as, Mesolithic, Epipaleolithic and Proto-Neolithic. Specific ure: 
within the period such as the ’Maglemose of Scandinavia, the Capsian of Spain, and the 
Tardenoisian of France are frequently discussed in the literature. Such authori tie: 
as Childe, Burkitt, Osborn, Obermaier and MacCurdy discuss these cultures and prob 
lems connected with them. A chapter of the nature of this one does not reagy re i 
detailed discussion of the points raised by these writers. 
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large ones. Both inventions contributed appreciably to human 
security. By the increased use of bone and horn, and by the 
application of the rubbing process to these materials in the manufac- 
ture of such implements as chisels, awls, and needles, real contribu- 
tions were made to technology. The domestication of the dog 
marked the first step in man’s subjugation of the animal world to 
his use. The hewn axe, used both as an axe and as a wedge, was 
a valuable tool and weapon. 
_ The contributions of the Late Neolithic to man’s cultural in- 
heritance are even more impressive than those of the Early Neolithic. 
One of the most significant inventions of this period was the new 
process of grinding stone, which made possible smooth and sharp 
ledges for tools and weapons. ‘The old chipping and flaking methods 
‘of implement making did not, of course, disappear. It has been 
suggested that probably the every-day tool was still made by old 
methods, since the grinding process was so very slow and tedious. 
Incidentally, this extensive use of stone made flint mining a major 
industry. The miner often sank his shaft to a depth of thirty feet. 
‘When the layer of superior flint was reached galleries were driven 
along the bed, radiating from the shaft somewhat like the spokes of 
‘a wheel. The equipment of the Neolithic miner was simple, com- 
prising a deer-horn pick, the shoulder blade of an ox for a shovel, 
d a lamp consisting of a cup hollowed out from chalk and a ae 
fed from melted grease. 
| Instill other fields of the industrial arts Neolithic man advanced 
beyond the achievements of the Paleolithic Age. He knew some- 
thing of the textile arts—spinning, weaving, knitting, embroidery 
work, and basketry; both the spindle and the loom were inventions 
of Neolithic man. His growing skill in the making of fabrics im- 
proved the character of his clothing beyond that of the earlier 
periods. He practiced arts of embellishment, using such substances 
as teeth, bone, horn, shell, and stone, in the manufacture of orna- 
ments. In the decoration of these ornaments and the embellish- 
ent of his pottery he displayed a degree of artistic skill. He also 
de decided advances in sculpture and particularly in architecture, 
as evidenced by certain megalithic structures, to be described 
resently. 
_ The beginnings of agriculture.—Perhaps one of the greatest 
ventions of all time, if one may so term it, was agriculture, an- 
other achievement of the Late Neolithic period. Where agriculture 
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originated we do not know; Egypt, Western Asia, and Central Asia 
have been variously mentioned. Agriculture in Europe was prob- 
ably derived from Crete, spreading from there to the Danubian 
cultures of Central Europe, and from this region to other parts ol 
the Continent. The emergence of agriculture was accompanied 
by the introduction of rude implements. To loosen the soil Neo= 
lithic man used a plow probably constructed of wood. His reaping 
was done with a sickle made by taking a curved piece of notched 
flint and fastening it to a handle of wood. For grinding his grain 
he used a ‘“‘mill”’ consisting of a hard, flat rock—probably of sand= 
stone—on which he crushed the grain by means of a sort of ston 
rolling pin. All these were simple and inadequate devices measuret 
by modern standards, and yet they were the prototypes of imple= 
ments that were to serve man for several thousands of years, even 
down to the present. | 
The existence of agriculture in Neolithic times implies the domes 
tication of plants. In Europe five domesticated food plants were 
utilized: barley, wheat, millet, peas, and lentils. To these must be 
added domesticated flax used in the textile arts by Neolithic man 
In the New World, during the Neolithic Age, at least two other 
plants were added to the domesticated list—maize and tobacco, 
Along with the appearance of domesticated plants came the domes- 
tication of important animals. Goats, swine, sheep, cattle, and 
camels were all used by Neolithic man, and added much to 
advancing security. It is believed that all of these were oc 
domesticated in Asia, whence their use was slowly disseminated 
over parts of the N solic world. d 
One can hardly overestimate the gain man made when he began 
to till the soil. Agriculture radically altered the life of man. 
food supply was now secured as it had never been before, since he 
was no longer so dependent upon purely natural supplies. From 
mere collector he became a producer of food. At the same ti 
the increased production of food made possible the support of larger 
populations and contributed greatly to the emergence of a stall 
and more orderly society. i 
Characteristics of Neolithic life.—Neolithic life was much 
more comfortable than life in Paleolithic times. As already indi 
cated, Neolithic man was better clad against rigorous changes ol 
ether and climate. He had also made definite improvements 1 


habitation. In some cases houses were dug in the ground 
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roofed with timber and earth. The Lake Dwellers of Switzerland, 
Southern Germany, parts of France, Northern Italy, and Austria 
built their villages over the water on platforms supported by piles. 
In general, Neolithic habitations were a decided improvement over 
the cave dwellings and out-of-door places of Paleolithic man. 
Naturally, our knowledge of the intangible aspects of Neolithic 
life is scant. Probably there were real advances in social organiza- 
tion. The measure of security incident to the practice of agricul- 
ture, the consequent increase in population, the wider diffusion, 
and the multiplied contacts of the diverse groups of Neolithic times 
naturally enriched the social and mental life. But we have little 
tangible evidence as to the nature of this enrichment. There is, 
however, good evidence, at least in certain areas, of an intense pre- 
ccupation with religion. The megalithic tombs, referred to above, 
indicate a wide diffusion of a cult of the dead. These tombs were 
) ae sepulchres of varying shapes and sizes constructed of huge 
stones or boulders. ‘They were distributed, as evidenced by modern 
> along the coasts of Spain, Southern and Western France, 
Great Britain, Ireland, Holland, Northern Germany, Scandinavia, 
the Islands of the Western Mediterranean area, and in Northern 
frica, India, Java and Madagascar. ‘The building of the megaliths 
in many cases involved herculean expenditures of labor, as well as 
some architectural skill. Their existence is proof of a vital belief 
in survival after death. 
_ The origin and spread of Neolithic culture.—Where did Neo- 
La culture begin? Such evidence as is availabe points to the 
conclusion that it originated in the lands bordering the Eastern 
Mediterranean—that is, in the Near East. Such characteristic 
elements of Neolithic culture as pottery, the domestication of ani- 
mals, and agriculture were in all probability of oriental origin. 
Broadly speaking, the path of diffusion led from the eastern shores 
f the Mediterranean westward across the Aegean, by way of 
ers to Greece; thence extending northwestward into the 
way area of Central Europe, then into Western Europe, and 


ally into northern regions. If this conclusion is correct,' the 
Neolithic cultures of Europe were largely compounded of Eeeteon 
slements This is not to say that the Neolithic cultures of the 


i 

Such writers as Childe, Burkitt, Osborn, Kroeber and Obermaier all point with 
arying emphasis to the importance of the Near East in the development of the Eu- 
fopean Neolithic cultures. 
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West were exact duplicates of those of the East, for the Westel 
cultures developed independently. They borrowed from the Eas 
but what they borrowed they adapted to their needs rather thar 
copied. 

The chronology of the period is quite consistent with the viey 
stated above concerning the origin and spread of Neolithic culture 
The rich Neolithic cultures of the Eastern Mediterranean range 
origin from perhaps 8000 to 3000 B. C., the earliest being those o 
Egypt and the more favorable areas of the Asiatic Near Ez 
Next to appear were those in the Aegean, particularly in Cre 
In Europe their beginnings range, roughly, from 6000 to 2500 B. 
They appeared first in Greece, owing to the favorable contacts 6} 
Greek lands with the Aegean and Near-Eastern cultures; next they 
appeared in the Danubian area, and finally in Western and Norther 
Europe and in Northern Africa. It was not until much later tha 
the great cultures of the Americas began their amazing development 
later to culminate in the civilizations of the Mayas, Aztecs, ant 
Incas. By the end of the Neolithic Age, cultural variation ha 
emerged extensively, the basis being laid for the variegation 
contemporary cultures. By that time, too, the process of rac 
differentiation discussed in Chapter III had proceeded apace, t 
status of man’s biological development during the entire peric 
being represented by the designation Homo Sapiens. 

Our debt to Neolithic Man.—Viewed as an epoch in the d 
velopment of civilization, the Neolithic period represents an im 
pressive advance of the human race. In the words of Cleland: 


The Neolithic is the greatest of all chapters in human history becau 
the inventions and discoveries of that time are the broad foundations 
which the whole structure of modern civilization is built. Neolithic 
invented agriculture. He domesticated animals. By these mean 
made himself more independent of the caprices of nature and was b 
able to cope with famine. He invented pottery and the baking oven 
could cook his food nearly or quite as well as it is cooked today. 
learned the art of spinning and weaving and, although cloth common 
was coarse, it was probably as warm as that made now. He learned 
dye his cloth and thus satisfy his aesthetic taste. He learned to constru 
well-made, comfortable houses, and to lay out villages. As a result 
living in organized communities, he invented the fundamentals | 
government. The only means of transportation, as far as known, was 
foot and boat. But this was sufficient to enable him to spread over neal 
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the whole world: over Asia, Africa,-Europe, the Americas, and the islands 
of the sea. Then, progress was slow; now, it is rapid. It is merely a 
matter of degree.! 
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CHAPTER EX 
THE TRANSITION TO HISTORIC CULTURES 


IN THE preceding chapter we attempted to penetrate the mists 
which envelop the life of the Stone Age; to trace man’s fitful cue 
tural progress from the earliest beginnings to the end of the Nee 
lithic Age, the last and richest of the Stone Age cultures. By the 
end of this age many of the fundamentals of human culture had 
emerged, such as tool-making, pottery, agriculture, and art, yet 
much was still lacking from the vantage point of the historic cul 
tures to be described in the following chapters. The men of 
Stone Age had no writing, no accurate means of measuring tims 
no system of weights and measures; they had not learned how f 
use metals, had no effective means of transportation and no elabor 
ate trade and commerce; and they had built no great cities or 
complex social, political, and religious systems. All these are 
distinguishing characteristics of the historic cultures. Neverthe 
less, the historic cultures were definitely related to those of th 
prehistoric ages, and were rich precisely because of the heritag 
transmitted from prehistory. Moreover, while our own West 
civilization is more directly related to the great historic cultures of 
the Near East, Egypt, the Aegean, Greece, and Rome, ultimately its 
parentage reaches back to the Stone Age. 

The chronology of the transition.—The period of the historic 
cultures is impressively short compared to the long span of p 
history. History covers only about five or six thousand of th 
one hundred thousand years or more of culture development 
The time span of prehistory is at least twenty or twenty-five time 
that of history... And when the age of culture, both prehistoric ané 
historic, is viewed in relation to the billion-year antiquity of th 
earth, the time span of culture seems short indeed. To make thi 
idea graphic, Sir James Jeans, the eminent British scientist, uses, f6 
purposes of comparison, Cleopatra’s Needle, an Egyptian mono 
which has been transferred to the banks of the Thames in London ( 

See Chart IV, p. 39. ; 
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twin to the one in Central Park, New York). He says: “Let this 
shaft of stone represent in its fheielte the past centuries of this small 
globe of ours. Place on its top a copper penny, and the thickness of 
the penny will represent the time humanity existed prior to the 


age of civilization (i.e., of history). On top of this penny place 
a postage stamp. The thickness of this stamp represents the five 
thousand years of civilization.” 

_ The comparison may come as a revelation to those who habitually 
think of the so-called ‘‘ancient”’ periods of istory, as remote from 
our own age. In point of time the period of man’s life known to us 
through written records is truly limited; ancient history appears 
to draw surprisingly close to us. Yet during the short interval of 
history, human culture has been enriched infinitely more than it 
was during the one hundred thousand years preceding. This fact 
no reflection on the man of prehistory. He laid the basis for 
culture building, and it is only natural, in the light of the cumulative 
dature of culture, that the cultural heritage should be enriched with 
mcreasing rapidity as time passed. 

_ Just when does prehistory end and history begin? Answers to 
chis question can only be approximations. Prehistory shades into 
aistory. There is a twilight period, a transitional epoch, when the 
ine of demarcation between prehistory and history is blurred. 
Furthermore, the ending of the one and the beginning of the other 
vary regionally. Thus prehistory ends about sooo B. C. in Egypt 
ind Western Asia; 3000 B. C. in Southern and Eastern Europe; 
and from five caked to a thousand years later in Western and 
Northern Europe.’ These variations indicate simply that the cultu- 
val advance of man has not been uniform from one region to 
nother. 


| SOME BASIC FACTORS IN THE TRANSITION 
| Our present purpose is to present the significant additions to 
man’s culture which appeared during this twilight period of transi- 
ea and which mark the beginnings of history. These additions 
nave already been suggested at the opening of the chapter. Each 
addition constitutes an event of capital importance in the develop- 
ent of civilization. It hardly needs to be said that they did not 
spring suddenly complete from some superior intelligence; they 


— 
| See Wallis, An Introduction to Anthropology, Harper and Brothers, 1926, p. 89. 
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emerged out of a cumulated experience, as a climax to the one 
hundred thousand years of effort of Stone-Age man. 

The invention of writing.—In the development of writing, three 
stages may be distinguished: (1) the pictographic form—picture 
writing—which employs pictures of things and symbols of ideas; 
(2) the hieroglyphic form, whereby the representation of sounds 
begins, still through the abbreviation of pictures; (3) alphabet 
writing, commonly spoken of as the phonetic system of writing 
which has come down to us from ancient times." - 

Pictographic writing is so old in the story of the human race that 
it is impossible to say when it first began, for the impulse to draw 
appears exceedingly early in the life of man. No one people in 
vented it; it probably arose among many groups, and it is stil 
employed by numerous primitive peoples in all parts of the world. 
It consists essentially of pictures or drawings of things and of acts, 
It is not a form of real writing. Its limitations as a means of com- 
munication are obvious. It is cumbersome, difficult, and inade- 
quate. jl 

The hieroglyphic form was also pictographic, but it marked an 
advance in that it used pictures or drawings to convey sounds as 
well as pictures of things and acts. Thus a picture of the human 
eye might be used to convey the sound of the letter J; the picture 
of a bee, to convey the sound of the verb be. The higher forms of 
the hieroglyphic system developed in Egypt, Western Asia, and 
Crete, in China, and in Central America (among the Mayas). 
These higher forms appeared in Egypt and Babylon between 5000 
B. C. and 4000 B. C. Probably the demands of trade and com- 
merce, and the need for written contracts and transactions ha 
much to do with the invention of this art. Certainly its invention 
made possible literature, written historic records, and contracts— 
and hence a more complicated economic system. In Egypt th 
utility of hieroglyphic writing was enhanced by the introduction ol 
papyrus, a “‘paper’’ made from the pith of the papyrus plant. I 
Western Asia records were preserved on clay tablets. 

The third stage in the development of writing produced the 
phonetic alphabet. Alphabet writing, as we are familiar with it 
today, is a system of sound writing. This system appeared late 
historically, emerging perhaps about tooo B. C., probably in West 


1See A. L. Kroeber. Anthropology, Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1923, pp. 263-270 
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ern Asia. It was not the creation of any one people. Since this 
‘mode of writing clearly belongs to the historical period, little need 
be said about it here. 

_ The significance of writing in the development of culture can 
hardly be exaggerated. A recent writer refers to its invention as 
the most important thing occuring between 10,000 and 500 B. C. 
As Renard has put it: ‘‘On the day when a people learns how to 
preserve in written documents the memory of what it has accom- 
plished, it passes out of prehistory.”! With writing began the 
accumulation of documents and records to guide the historian in 
the reconstruction of the civilizations of the past. Writing stimu- 
lated learning, and enlarged the world of human knowledge. It 
aided in breaking down isolation and in multiplying contacts, and 
ee emancipated man from the narrow world of his immediate ex- 
‘eriences. Thus the cultural heritage that came to be embodied 
in written records was gradually disseminated among all peoples 
that had advanced to a point of interpreting them. In the field of 
economic life, as we have just observed, writing made possible the 
keeping of accurate records which facilitated transactions and led 
‘to the enlargement of trade and commerce. Its immediate effect 
“upon early history was undoubtedly to contribute heavily to the 
Jong cultural dominance of Egypt and other Near Eastern lands; 
re these regions enjoyed a fairly adequate system of writing at 
‘a time when Europe and Eastern and Central Asia were yet de- 

prived of this leverage of progress. 

' It is not to be implied, however, that the invention of writing 
transformed the whole group that possessed the technique. The 
masses remained illiterate, for the art of writing was in the keeping 
of a few, usually a privileged minority, who tended to make a 
cult anda mystery of it. It was a treasure to be kept from common 
men. Then, too, there was the absence of any cheap method of 
multiplying copies of what was written. Not until the invention 
of printing by means of movable type, in the fifteenth century A. D., 
and the introduction of modern paper was that great obstacle re- 
aowved. Even so it is only recently that the masses have been 
taught to share the advantages of literacy; and then only in the 
{countries of the West where the democratic ideal has acted as a 
Hiewening influence. The vast majority of the peoples of the world 


| 


1G. Renard, Life and Work in Prehistoric Times, Alfred A. Knopf, 19209, p. 22. 
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are still unable to read and write, even though writing is known i 
their particular cultures: 

The invention of measuring devices.—The transitional pe 
riod marks a culminating point in the development of several 
measuring devices, most important of which was the calendar. 
Long before the invention of the calendar, man had rude methods 
of calculating time. He observed the recurrence of the seasons and 
fixed them in time by reference to natural events rather than by 
astronomical calculations. The credit for inventing the earliest 
calendar probably belongs to the Egyptians, who first devised a 
lunar calendar and later the more accurate solar calendar. When 
it is remembered that the Nile was, and is, the very life of Egypt, 
and that its prosperity then as now depended upon the regularity of 
the floods, it will be understood that the recurrence of this event 
challenged the Egyptians to devise some exact system of reckoni 
time. By a careful computation it has been determined that 
solar calendar came into use in the year 4241 B. C., perhaps 
earliest recorded date in history. 

According to the Egyptian calendar the year was made to consis 
of twelve months of thirty days each, with five days added to each 
year. Its invention was made possible by reason of a considerable 
knowledge of astronomy, which both the Egyptians and Babylon 
ians possessed. The use of the calendar passed in time to surround- 
ing peoples and ultimately to practically all parts of the world, 
though in a modified form. ; 

The calendar introduced order into the story of man’s experiences. 
It made dating, timing, and sequence possible in human transactions 
—business, political, and cultural. It supplemented memory and 
oral tradition. Clearly, it was one of the few great inventions t 
laid the foundation for historic civilizations. 

Other measuring devices were in process of development duri 
the period under discussion, devices for measuring distances and 
angles and for determining weights; but most of these as cult 
achievements belong to the early historical period. It is proba 
however, that simple systems of counting, weighing, and measuring 
were known before the dawn of history. Weights of stone 
bronze were sometimes used. All such devices naturally came in- 
creasingly into demand as trade developed. 

The use of metals.—When man discovered the art of use 
metals he took another tremendous stride forward in the building 
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f civilization. The first metal to be used for practical purposes 
as copper. How it was discovered as a useful metal is not known 
but it is likely that the ease with which it could be worked attracted 
the attention of the tool-maker. As far as we know it was first used 
In Egypt about 5000 B.C. There is evidence that it was mined 
py the Egyptians in the Sinai Peninsula as early as 3700 B. C. 
y 3000 B. C. it was being used in Greece, Sicily, Hungary, and 
Spain; and by 2500 B. C. in Middle ures France, North Ger- 
many, and Scandinavia. But copper was never adequate for the 
manufacture of tools. It was too soft. Bronze was the answer to 
rhe need for a harder material. Bronze is an alloy of tin and 
popper, harder than copper, easy to melt and cast. It was probably 
i use in Western Asia by 4ooo B. C.; certainly in Egypt before 
ooo B. C. Its use was gradually diffused to Southern, Central, 
Western, and Northern Europe, reaching Scandinavia about 
1900 B. C. A list of the more important articles made of bronze 
ncludes axes, chisels, knives, gouges, lances, sickles, molds for 
ae various Srilcles hammers, saws, swords, arrowheads, 
helmets, breastplates, shields, trumpets, buckles, bands (for the 
om perelcts, anklets, meeklices, safety pins, and pots of many 
orts 
_ This enumeration of itself indicates the distinct cultural advance 
i the stone technology of the Neolithic period made by the intro- 
Juction of bronze—of metals generally. Efficient though the 
Neolithic craftsmen and technicians were, they were nevertheless 
imited by their materials. With the introduction of metals, many 
cools, implements, and utensils, impossible during the age of stone, 
ver added to the capital wealth of society. Tools and implements 
to do more things and to do them more expertly resulted in a more 
extended conquest of the physical environment, a higher standard of 
existence, and the release of time for activities other than those 
evoted to the elemental physical needs of man. ‘The use of bronze 
laced better weapons in the hands of the soldier, made him a more 
ficient killer, and at the same time supplied him with a more 
ffective armor of protection. The use of bronze represents the 
eginning of a steadily increasing utilization of a growing variety of 
etals by man, a march leading straight to our own time, which is, 
oy long odds, the greatest age of metals in history. 

Tt should he remembered, however, that in no case where bronze 
las introduced as an implement-making material did it suddenly 
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displace the older materials such as stone, bone, and wood. Thi 
New Stone Age and the Bronze Age cannot be so sharply distin 
guished as we are apt to think. Stone implements continued to bi 
made and used. Knowing what we do about the general tendencg 
for culture to change gradually we should expect this to be the case 
Moreover, the tools and implements of the Bronze Age vary from 
area to area, and from time to time. This age must not be regardet 
as a stage of culture development uniform everywhere in its aa 
tion and similar in all places in content. 

Invention of new modes of transport. —Adequate methods P 
transportation have been essential in the development of culture 
One writer has concluded that “means of transport are at the base 
of civilization.”' Lack of adequate transportation was one of the 
primary handicaps of Neolithic man. Limited in his means 
transport, dependent upon crude log boats on water and his own 
carrying power on land, he was obviously narrowly circumscribed 
in his trade and contacts. During the twilight period of nov 


development now under review this handicap began to be removi 
One of the first significant developments in transport was 
harnessing of animal motive power. Although Neolithic 
possessed oxen and other tame beasts, he apparently never harnessed 
them to the plough or used them to carry loads; but early in 
Bronze Age in the East the ox was yoked to the plough and set to 
work in the field. Perhaps in some cases the ox was used to Pp 
loads placed on runners. The effective use, however, of animal 
motive power was dependent upon the eee of the whee 
and with the invention of the wheel, ‘“‘mankind set foot on the road 
that led to the motor car.’” The earliest wheel vehicles known 
have been brought to light from the tombs in Kish and Ur, datin 
from about 3000 B. C. These wheels were very clumsy, bei 
made from three solid pieces of wood, shaped to sectors of a circle, 
and clamped together with leather for tires. Wagons of four wh 
were made, and later the two-wheeled chariot was introduced. 
historic times chariots drawn by horses were found in Chald 
Egypt, Italy, Greece, and the Mediterranean area generally. 
The invention of the wheel marks a milestone in human achie 
ment. It has become fundamental in all forms of transportation 


1V. G. Childe, The Bronze Age, The Macmillan Company, 1930. Contains 
account of early’ modes of transportation. See particularly pp. 49-52. 


*OP. cit., P. 49 
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n land and sea, and through the air. The endless applications and 
daptations made of it since its appearance testify to its important 
dle in the history of culture. 

Parallel with the development of land transport went the accelera- 
tion of water transportation. Even late Neolithic man had crude 
oats; but no true ship antedates the Copper Age. By 3000 B. C. 
gyptian, Aegean, and Syrian ships were crossing the Mediterra- 
mean. As is indicated in succeeding chapters, the fertility of the 
Mediterranean cultures is partially attributable to the use of the 
Mediterranean for transportation and communication, made possi- 
ble by the invention of the ship. 

The potter’s wheel.—The potter’s wheel, invented in the early 
nistoric period, is an adaptation of the wheel to a new purpose. 
ere the wheel is placed in a horizontal position on a vertical axle 
ind a simple contrivance is added for rotating the disc, at first 
dy foot power. The date of its origin is somewhat uncertain. It 
was in use by at least 3000 B. C. in the Near East, and as early as 
p7o0 B. C. in China. Apparently, it was known somewhat later 
in Crete and Southern Europe, and much later in Western and 
Northern Europe. Through its use beautiful pottery was produced, 
and produced much more rapidly than when Neolithic man had 
worked with his hands alone. The potter’s wheel “‘not only facili- 
cates the shaping of pieces, but it gives to them at the same time a 
tasty and symmetry which it would be very difficult to obtain 
ytherwise; besides, the mechanical action of the workman modeling 
is piece during the rotating movement gives to the paste absolute 
1omogeneity.”? Thus this new device opened a new era in the 
udvance of the ceramic arts. 
_ Social advance through trade and commerce.—The history of 
civilization i is the story, in part at least, of increasing contacts, of 
he breakdown of isolation, and of the establishment of commercial, 
litical, and social foe esckips over increasingly wide areas. 
uring the entire Paleolithic Age population was scattered, isolated, 
and sparse. By the end of the Neolithic Age this Sines had 
fa greatly altered, but still, in contrast with conditions obtaining 

n the historic leres man’s opportunities for contacts, trade, and 
nterchange of ideas, practices, and techniques were aa By 
E end of the Neolithic Age and in the dawn of history, trade had 


| 1G. G. MacCurdy, Human Origins: A Manual of Prehistory, D. Appleton and Com- 
any, 1924, II, 81. 
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become rather extensive. The improvements in transportation 
previously referred to had made this possible. Especially in tl | 
Western Asiatic region and the Mediterranean basin was there 
a constant interchange of goods such as tools, pottery, weapons, 
ornaments, textiles, and grains. There was trading even with the 
hinterland of Central Europe. And ultimately some of the arti 
facts and goods of the Mediterranean area reached Western and 
Northern Europe. Along with the goods went ideas and new 
techniques, resulting ultimately in modifications of the native cul 
tures. 

In the course of time, and as a result of increasing population and 
commercial expansion, the city emerged as a type of economic ar 
social organization. Such a develpoment was not possible durin 
the Paleolithic period; it had its beginning toward the close of tl 
Neolithic; and with the opening of historical times the great citi 
of the ancient Near East began to emerge wherever natural condi 
tions were most favorable for the support of larger populations. 
Among European cultures less advantageously situated, cities made 
their appearance much later. The rise of towns and cities is a most 
significant fact in the transition to a more advanced type of culture, 
for they introduce stability, complexity, and a measure of secu 
into the life of man. Town life permits a stable sort of existe 
allowing human culture to strike its roots more deeply and to th 
more luxuriously. It means a greater variety of occupations an 
hence a broader economic foundation upon which to build the supe 
structure of culture. Complex political, social, and religious ii 
stitutions emerge. More men are set free to devote themselves t 
the enrichment of human culture in new directions. . 


THE BEGINNING OF HISTORY 


i 

J 

A 
Town life, with all that the term implies, marks a culminati 
point in che cultural achievements of mankind over more than 
thousand centuries. _ During that long period, prehistoric man, 


acquired the characteristic tools which, basically, were to serve thi 
human race almost down to our own day. Among them he hac 
invented systems of writing. With the progress of writing, man 
began to see his life in perspective; he began to have a past as well 
as a present. His continuity with the past had always existed; 

| 
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the written records of his life made that continuity real to his 
enses, as oral tradition had never succeeded in doing. With 
written records history—which one historian has defined as ‘the 
memory of things said and done’”’—actually began. 
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CHAPTER X 
ANCIENT CULTURES OF THE NEAR EAST 


Twat the progress of civilization was greatly stimulated by th 
use of metals and by the development of writing will become app: 
ent when we turn to the first historic cultures of the Near Ea 
Advance henceforth was more and more rapid, for the simple ville 
life of the late Neolithic period soon gave place to highly develope 
urban cultures in Egypt and Babylonia. Moreover, the very fac 
that the authors of the civilizations of these countries had lea nb 
to write makes it for the first time possible to use written record 
as a guide to our investigations. We can now state with more cc 
fidence what man thought and accomplished, and we can explaii 
in much greater detail how and why organized life developed asi 
did. We can also see more clearly the relation between our ow 
civilization and those remote cultures of the East. No longer sh 
we say with Kipling that “‘ East is East and West is West, and ne 
the twain shall meet,” for we shall discover that they did meet ii 
ancient times. In fact, some of the most powerful germinatiy 
influences in history have come to the West out of the Orieni 
particularly from that part of the Orient, the Near East, which 
by reason of its geographical proximity to the West, has affect 
European civilization in all stages of its history. A study of ancieé 
cultures is therefore fundamental to an intelligent understanding 0 
modern Western civilization. ‘ 

In ancient and medieval times, the Mediterranean Sea was th 
center of the civilized world. It was perhaps the most importan 
road of antiquity. It enabled peoples from east, west, north, a 
south to shift their homes and to intermingle with one anoth 
The result was a fusion in which Oriental and Occidental cultut 
became inextricably mixed. Roman civilization in its later st 
is an example of such a fusion, for it was, in the main, the pro 
of a union between the Near East and two Occidental cultures, t 
of Greece and Italy. This Greco-Roman-Oriental cultural 
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und, with certain later admixtures, was transmitted as a heritage 
the modern European world, mainly through the Middle 
ges. 

Chronological and geographical limits of the ancient Near 
!ast.—As soon as man learned to write and to reckon the passage 
f time with comparative accuracy, he began to compile records 
ufficiently exact to enable us to establish a chronology of his 
chievements. Still we cannot date with certainty the beginnings 
f civilization in the Near East, for every new archaeological 
xpedition extends our knowledge of the past further back into 
mtiquity. ‘It will be sufficient for our purpose to place the begin- 
ings of Egyptian civilization in the fifth millennium B. C., for the 
ate 4241 B.C. is generally, though not universally, accepted as that 

the adoption of the solar calendar in Egypt. The development 
f Mesopotamian civilization was approximately contemporary 

ith that of the Egyptian. The lower limit of this chapter is like- 
‘ise indefinite, for the civilizations of the Near East did not cease 
exist and to exert their influence upon the West when the eastern 
>gions became subject to Greek and Roman political dominion. 

general, however, we shall limit our study to developments before 
ae destruction of the Persian Empire by Alexander the Great in the 
yurth century B. C. 
| Geographically the cultures to be studied here developed on or 
ear the eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea. Egypt, which owes 
s wealth and importance to the Nile River, extends southward into 
frica from the eastern end of the Mediterranean. Along the east- 
rn shore of the sea lies Syria, with Phoenicia and Palestine occupy- 

g the southern part. Beyond Syria is the middle course of the 
uphrates River, which, rising in the mountains of Armenia, turns 
‘estward in a wide bend, touches Northern Syria, and then turns 
gain in a southeasterly direction until it joins the Tigris River near 
E Persian Gulf. The valley between the two rivers in their lower 
durses is known as Mesopotamia, the cradle of a great civilization 
hich rivaled that of ancient Egypt. Beyond the Tigris is the 
7 plateau; along the central Tigris rises the hilly Assyrian 


i between the Black Sea and the Mediterranean is Asia 
finor, fréquently called Anatolia, a peninsula which, thrusting 
self prominently toward Europe, coved in ancient times to bring 
Fitts culture to the very doors of the West. To the east of Ana- 
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tolia lies the mountainous region of Armenia where the Tigris at 
Euphrates have their rise. Since the cultures of Crete, the Aegez 
Islands, and Greece were closely related to that of western Anatol 
we might properly include them in this study, but it will be more 
convenient to defer consideration of them until we turn to tf 
history of Greece. From the standpoint of culture, the Phoenician 
settlements in northern Africa, Sicily, and Spain are a part of the 
Near East, though geographically they are remote from the eastem 
Mediterranean. 

Geographic factors in Near-Eastern civilization.—A study of 
the geographic factors in the civilization of the Near East will help 
us to understand why the Stone Age first came to a close there. 
To begin with, soil and climate produced conditions most suitable 
to the development of agriculture and the arts of an advanced 
civilization. Two regions were particularly favored—the valley of 
the Nile, and that of the Tigris-Euphrates rivers. The Nile, wi 
its alluvium-carrying floods, annually fertilized the delta region 
its mouth and a narrow strip along its banks; in like manner the 
Tigris and Euphrates rivers brought fresh soil and necessary mois- 
ture to the land called Mesopotamia at the head of the Persian Gulf, 
The result of this annual renewal of fertility was wealth far surpas 
ing that of the neighboring mountains and deserts. The inhabitants 
of these favored valleys could live the simple life of a sub-tropi 
country with a minimum of exertion and a maximum of leisure. ~ 

Though Mesopotamia and Egypt were most favored of all the 
lands of the Near East, the envy of their neighbors, we must not 
forget that other regions had advantages of one sort or another 
which played a part in the extension of the original civilizations al 
in the development of others. For example, no study of the geog:- 
raphy of the Near East can pass over the Fertile Crescent, the dis- 
trict bounding the deserts of Northern Arabia. On the west i 
includes Syria, on the north the middle course of the Euphrates, and 
on the east the Mesopotamian region which we have already cot 
sidered. ‘The western horn of this crescent was of great importan 
to all the Near East; it served as a common meeting ground for rae 
on its borders, as a highway between north and south, east and wes 
and as a battleground between rival empires. Through Syria the 
Babylonian monarchs pushed their way to the Mediterranean in fl 
third millennium B. C., when that sea was becoming one of the ch 
highroads of antiquity. Toward that objective, too, Egyptiar 
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pushed their conquests after occupying the intervening Si 
peninsula for its mineral wealth. 

In the second place, valuable natural products, especially mets 
were available in various parts of the Near East. Without co 
a metal indispensable in an age which used tools and implement 
bronze, many of the advances which characterize the early histori 
period would have been impossible. The copper mines in 1 
otherwise unproductive peninsula of Sinai, conveniently located : 
the Egyptian market, must therefore be regarded as an import 
factor in the development of Egyptian civilization. They vy 
directly responsible for an early phase of Egyptian imperialis 
Another source for copper was Cyprus, the island from which” 
derive the name of this metal. Gold was produced on the sout 
eastern shores of the Black Sea, as the legend of the Golden Flee 
suggests. Here, too, iron was mined and smelted during the seco 
millenium B. C. when the use of iron was rare or unknown elsewhe 
Of the other natural products, wood was perhaps the most imp 
tant. The excellent timber of Cyprus made that island a valu 
possession of the Egyptian Empire. In Phoenicia the cedars 
Lebanon provided strong durable wood both for building ships @ 
for such structures as the famous temple of Solomon in Jerusa 

Finally, the Near East had the advantage of numerous wate 
both rivers and seas. At a time when travel by land was diffi 
and tedious, when the absence of roads made wheeled traffic 
possible, and when the chief means of transport were caravar 
pack animals, the importance of water routes was greatly enhan 
By facilitating commerce and promoting interchange of ideas i 
experiences, they hastened the advance of culture and its spre: 
from group to group. 

Economic factors in the advance of culture. 
with its possibility of easy living, and other valuable natural? 
sources cannot by themselves create a high civilization, for cult 
progress comes only from mental and physical labor devoted 
pursuits other than those which provide men with food, clothi 
and shelter. Palaces, temples, and pyramids; writing, sculpt 
philosophy, and science—these are largely the creations of men 
are interested in things other than the mere necessities of if 
Favorable economic conditions then serve as an opportunity it 
men of genius to satisfy other needs and as a stimulus to a 
advances. They make it possible for men, either individuz 
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jectively, to accumulate wealth which can be used to support 

lass freed from the necessity of agricultural labor. The so-called 
“ure produced in this fashion can then be devoted to a multiplicity 
| ministering to the worship of the gods, to the military 
‘ence of the community, and to the glorification of individuals, 
Wether kings or wealthy nobles. In the course of time, architec- 
‘fe, sculpture, painting, and literature are produced from this 


ne can readily see that surplus wealth is an essential element in 
creation of a professional class. It leads also to the formation 
@pther classes, artisans of various sorts, farmers, sailors, and the 
. Differentiation of pursuits and division of labor are distinctive 
“tures of advanced civilization, for as man progresses, he depends 
‘gre and more upon others to do work for which he is not trained 
1 for which his own interests and pursuits leave him no time. 
@pcialization results, and with specialization come skill and per- 
ion in all the crafts which cater to the desires of the community. 
follows, therefore, that a country well endowed by nature with 
#reat variety of resources will progress more rapidly than its less 
‘P-unate neighbors. 
specialization leads also to greater productivity, thereby adding 
the resources of a community. It thus becomes possible to 
isfy a multitude of new wants and to raise the standard of living. 
Hidlemen become necessary as the exchange of commodities be- 
mes more active, and in time an extensive foreign trade in a great 
siety of articles develops. Communities lose their self-sufficiency, 
i as commerce and manufacturing increase, villages become 
ms, and towns are transformed into cities. So urban life begins 
Mominate civilization. 
tconomic changes such as these gradually transformed society 
ithe Near East. The movement began in Egypt and Mesopo- 
districts specially favored by nature, and it spread through 
@imerce and political conquests to neighboring lands as the his- 
1 ie period advanced. 
|) eoples of the ancient Near East.—The peoples of the Near 
st were numerous and varied. We have already learned how 
icult it is to segregate races or to determine their part in the build- 
sof cultures. In the Near East the problem is particularly diffi- 
b aa Though it would be hazardous to assert that any pure races 
@Such played an important part in its history, we shall consider a 
' 
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few important human stocks which apparently developed ratl 
pronounced capacities during the course of their historical expe 
ences. 

First to be considered are the Aryan peoples. The prairie land 
southern Russia lying to the north of the Black and Caspian s¢ 
was probably their original home, and from it they spread at diffi 
ent times westward into Greece, Italy, and Western Europe, ai 
eastward to Anatolia, Persia, a India. They are frequent 
spoken of as the “Aryan Race,” but however pure racially tk 
peoples may have been originally, the group began to lose its purity 
as soon as it began to move. 

During their wanderings the Aryans underwent marked change 
in language, customs, government, and religion. Frequently t 
language was adopted by the non-Aryan peoples among whom y 
ous branches of the race settled and with whom they fused. 
this reason language cannot always be used as a criterion of ra 
Consequently it is convenient to use the word “Aryan” only wh 
we mean the racial stock. The term ‘“‘ Indo-European” is appropri 
ately used to describe the group of languages which the Aryé 
propagated. In the East, varieties of Indo-European were spoker 
by the Hindus and the Persians; and in the West the most im 
portant European languages, ancient and modern—for example 
Greek, Latin, Gallic, German, English, and the Romance tongue: 
—belong to ie group. 4 

In the Near East the Aryan stocks were at various times able 
gain the supremacy to which their initiative, capacity for leadershi 
political ability, and flair for organization and administration é 
titled them. The Persians, who settled on the Iranian plateau e: 
of the Tigris valley, provide the best example of an Aryan Empi 
in the sphere of the ancient Near East. 

A second great ethnic stock to play a part in the Near East was # 
so-called Semitic race. Here again we encounter an importa 
linguistic group rather than a true race. The Hebrews, Assyria 
and Phoenicians, were important branches of this group. It w 
one of the most prolific of the Near-Eastern stocks; its breedif 
place was the Arabian peninsula, from which wave after wave | 
emigrants poured forth in prehistoric and historic times to oc 
neighboring lands. Some of them went westward into Eg 
where they combined with another great group, the Hamitie, an 
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vith other invaders coming from east, west, and south, to form the 
igyptian people. Others went into Mesopotamia, where they 
jlayed an important role in the development of the fertile land of 
3abylonia. Assyria was also occupied by Semites; and Syria, the 
and bordering on the eastern Mediterranean, received successive 
warms of Semitic settlers. 
_ There were other peoples in the lands of the Near East who were 
1either Semitic nor Aryan: (1) the Sumerians in Mesopotamia, 
truggling for mastery with the Semitic invaders; (2) the Elamites 
n the mountains to the east, ready to occupy the fertile valleys when 
pportunity offered; (3) a “ocell Sock callled| scapeactdl ta Anatolia 
erving as a subs eau for the population of historical times; and 
4) a branch of the so-called Mediterranean race in Greece vine the 
‘a about which we shall have more to say when we study the 
ragins of Greek civilization. 
' Human factors, no less than geographic factors, have affected 
he progress of culture. To the natural wealth of the Near East 
li have ascribed the development of the earliest civilizations there; 
he character of these cultures was determined, in part at least, 
y the aptitudes of the peoples who created them. Semites and 
fans may be regarded as illustrations of this principle. From the 
ne have come three of the greatest religions of today, Judaism, 
ohammedanism, and Christianity; by the other were built many 
f the great empires of ancient and modern times—the Persian, 
e Roman, and the British, to give only three examples. 
Diversity of cultures in the ancient Near East.—The fore- 
oing survey prepares us for the statement that diversity rather 
es uniformity characterizes the cultures which grew up in the 
Year East. The diversity is not a mere matter of names. It 
orings from differences in geographic environment, in the aptitudes 
if the people concerned, and in cultural contacts. In the fertile 
ricultural districts important cities developed, and as a result 
f the specialization which accompanied town life, society divided 
to classes—peasants, artisans, merchants, priests, and nobles. 
ut when we leave the valleys of Mesopotamia and Egypt, a simpler 
rm of society is found. The Semites in Arabia continued to lead 
eir flocks and herds from pasturage to pasturage as the seasons 
anged, much as did the patriarch Abraham. The Semitic 
hoenicians were led by the advantages of their location on the 
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coast of the Mediterranean to become the middlemen of the Nea 
East; they lived in cities and obtained their livelihood from trad 
and manufacture. The Semitic herdsmen and hunters in the hills 
of Assyria differed from their cousins of the plains, for they devel 
oped into a race of fighters. So we could move from district t 
district, showing how other groups reacted to the geographic cor 
ditions of the region in which they chanced to settle. 

It is impossible to review here all the civilizations which rose and 
fell in the ancient Near East. It will suffice to devote most of ot 
attention to the oldest and the most advanced of the Near-Eastern 
cultures, those of Egypt and Mesopotamia, for in many respects 
conditions and development elsewhere were similar, though not 
identical. 


POLITICAL FEATURES OF EGYPTIAN AND MESOPOTAMIAN 
CULTURES 


Politically the general trend of history has been from loc 
organization and authority toward a wider and wider association of 
peoples—that is, to political integration. To the extent that such 
a development brings increasingly large aggregations of people in 
a codperative union for the betterment of society, it may be regarde 
as evidence of social advance. In the two great river valleys of 
Nile and the Tigris-Euphrates, this political integration was largel 
the result of the operation of economic forces. 

Economic integration.—We begin with the rivers, for 
floods, annually renewing the fertility of the lowlands with fres 
soil brought down from the hills, largely determined the charact 
of the nascent cultures. Near the mouths of the rivers the lai 
was abundantly supplied with moisture, since centuries of flood 
had created great swamps in which islands suitable for habitatio 
gradually formed. Other settlements on the edge of the floode 
region shared in the wealth of the alluvium and in the moisture: 
the swampy land. During the long hot summers the water reced 
and the soil was used for crops. Now since each community wa 
dependent upon the water and earth brought down by the river 
constant care was necessary to see that the river did not cha 
its course, or that some energetic neighbor did not divert the 
into other channels, thus robbing the original possessors of t 
means of living. Canals and irrigating ditches were needed t 
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protect what the community had acquired; by drying up the 
swamps, these extended the area suitable for cultivation and made 
it possible for the community to increase in wealth and numbers. 
In the course of time the swamps disappeared; canals and reservoirs 
were built to provide moisture when the hot sun threatened to bake 
the area over which the floods had passed and to render it unfit 
for agriculture. As the arable land grew in extent, villages once 
separated by swamps found themselves near neighbors, and their 
common interests induced them to codperate and to unite. 
Political integration.—Large irrigation enterprises, however, 
cannot be built without the codperation of all members of the com- 
munity benefiting from them. Communities, therefore, during this 
early period prospered in proportion to the ability of their leaders 
and the disciplined industry of the people. Dikes and ditches had 
to be kept in repair and the water-supply guarded, by force if 
necessary, against envious neighbors. Absolute submission to the 
welfare of the community was a first requisite for existence. Unifi- 
cation of neighboring communities made greater undertakings 
possible; and this in turn led to further unions, until the whole 
land was a network of irrigation canals, and the whole people 
became united under one head. The histories of the two great 
‘iver valleys are much alike in this respect—city-states uniting 
to form small kingdoms, and small kingdoms growing until they 
encompassed the whole country. 
| We are able to trace this political integration in its later stages 
doth in Egypt and in Mesopotamia. In Egypt it culminated about 
3400 B.C. in the unification of North and South, two kingdoms 
which were themselves the products of earlier unions reaching far 
pack into the prehistoric period. In Egypt, too, we see the part 
dlayed by irrigation in the life and politics of the people, for in an 
sarly monument the Pharaoh or king is represented as chief engineer 
d benefactor of the land, digging the ditches which the country 
eeded. In Mesopotamia, the cities which were the units in the 
preer unions played a more important part than they did in Egypt. 
Zach of them in turn seems to have exercised dominion over the 
thers, and in the days of complete unification the cities retained 
fee and privileges similar to those exercised by the towns of the 
Middle Ages. Unification in Mesopotamia was never so complete 
sin Egypt, but the necessity of codperation was no less the cause of 
on. 
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The fertility of the soil affected the political history of thal 
lands in still another way. Surrounded by peoples ve 
less attractive homes, Egypt and Mesopotamia had always to fea 
invasions from envious neighbors. The Semites from the desert 
of Arabia tended to press upon their lands, and the inhabitants o 
the Iranian plateau to the east of the Tigris and those of the moun 
tainous lands to the north of Mesopotamia were never backwart 
about seizing the fertile valleys when they could. Since Egypt wai 
more inaccessible than the Tigris-Euphrates valley, the problen 
was less acute there; still, Libyans from the west, Ethiopians fron 
the south, and Semites from the east threatened at various times 1 
break through the natural frontiers. 


and the leader of the community became the medium of communi 
cation between the people and the god. Thus in Mesopotami 
the kings were originally priest-kings, represented as ruling by 
divine right. Hammurabi, for example, is pictured on the ston 
tablet which bears his code as receiving the law directly from th 
supreme god of the community, just as Moses is supposed to hay 
received stone tablets containing the Ten Commandments fron 
the God of the Hebrews on Mt. Sinai. | 

In Egypt the Pharaohs were recognized as gods in their ow 
persons, and in other lands we find in one form or another an im 
timate contact between secular and divine rule, as in the case 0. 
the early Hebrews. In Egypt, where the king himself was god, Ww 
find the most thorough-going absolutism. Legally all of the lant 


the land belonged to the king; it was cultivated by slaves an 
tenant farmers who were obligated to work upon the dikes am 
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anals and to make payments of a share of the produce. Because 
the conservatism of the East these types of landholding per- 
isted throughout the long period of ancient history; and when 
Rome came to occupy the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, she 
heir to them and put info general practice what she learned 
om the East. ‘The origin of medieval serfdom cannot be studied 
ithout reference to this long tradition. 

| Thus in the governments of the ancient East the interaction of 
eligious and economic forces produced absolutism, whether the 
ers were worshiped as gods incarnate or regarded as priests and 
presentatives of the gods protecting their people from such mani- 
tations of divine forces as flocds, droughts, and pestilence, and 
efending them against the gods of hostile tribes anxious to seize 
eir land. Hence we have come to regard the typical government 
ff the East as absolute monarchy and to look upon the people as 
ell-disciplined and submissive subjects, unaccustomed to freedom 
d unable to appreciate or use its benefits. 

The historical importance of this type of government is not to 
minimized, for it directly affected Alexander, the great Mace- 
onian conqueror, and his successors, the Hellenistic kings. The 
er cult which they developed passed on to the Roman Empire, 
d in the time of the Roman emperor Diocletian, at the end of 
e third century A. D., Oriental absolutism in its full form was 
en over by Rome. The crown of the later Roman Empire, 
ao the rays of the sun spreading from the emperor’s 
ead, is symbolic of his claim to be the Unconquerable Sun, a 
ivinity commonly associated in the astrological literature of the 
Near East with supreme power. Through the Middle Ages the 
ntimate bond between government and religion continued, and 
ut of it developed modern theories about the divine right of 


gs. 

Empires of the Near East.—Though the kings of Egypt and 
abylonia attempted from time to time to establish empires, their 
ccess was limited, for there existed in the Near East neither 

jal nor cultural unity on which to build a stable political union. 
urthermore, the early empires of the Near East failed because they 
cked organization. The kings were content with annual pay- 
ents of tribute, and they interfered little with local governments 

conquered lands. Revolt was always easy, since the absence 
f garrisons and imperial officials, and the slowness of communica- 
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tions made it difficult for the king either to forestall revolts or 
act effectively against rebellious subjects. | 

The Assyrians, however, created an empire on more stab 
foundations. By 70o B. C., the conquest of neighboring peoples 
had brought a considerable part of the ancient Near East unde 
their sway. Their empire embraced the whole of the Ferti 
Crescent, much of the northern hinterland, and, for a short perio 
of time, the valley of the Lower Nile. 4 

Assyrian power rested on a strong, well-equipped standing army, 
in which an efficient force of cavalry facilitated rapid movement i 
times of crisis. The Assyrians also devised a rudimentary system 
of provincial administration. To minimize opportunities for revolt 
they deported subject peoples to far distant lands, replacing them 
with colonists from other parts of the empire. Although this prac | 
tice tended to break down the barriers between different racial 
groups and cultures, and although there was much interco 
through trade and intermarriage, diversity was greater than 
formity, and the empire eventually disintegrated. 

Greatest of all the empires in the ancient Orient was the Persian, 
built largely under the leadership of Cyrus in the sixth century B. € 
By a succession of conquests, Media, Assyria, Anatolia, Baby 
lonia, Syria, Egypt, and Thrace in Eastern Europe were brougl 
under Persian sway. In the East the empire extended to 
frontiers of India. For the first time in history the Near East we 
united politically. The union lasted until the death of the Mace 
donian Alexander the Great (323 B. C.), conqueror of the Persian 
king and successor to his throne. The Persian Empire was more 
stable than that of the Assyrians, largely because the Persians were 
able to establish political machinery suitable for the government of 
widely scattered lands. Conquered territory was divided into 
administrative provinces, ruled by governors adequately supporte 
by military forces. Within the provinces, subject peoples wer 
permitted a considerable amount of local control so long as the 
dutifully paid tribute and remained loyal. A second royal officia 
was appointed for each province to watch over both subject peop 
and governors, and to report to the king any sign of insubordination 
or revolt. Rapid and easy communications were secured by th 
establishment of a royal post-road with stations at convenient in- 
tervals where attendants stood ready at all times to speed the king’s 
messengers on their way. ; } 
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RELIGION IN THE NEAR EASTERN CULTURES 


| In contemporary Western civilization religion knows no bound- 
| ary lines, for, generally speaking, Christianity is common to the 
| whole Western world; but in the ancient Near East an impor- 
tant characteristic of religion was its variety. Cities and tribes 
worshiped their own ancestral divinities, and although political 
‘union sometimes resulted in the grouping of local divinities into 
families, subject to one supreme god, as in Egypt and Babylonia, 
‘Political unity under the imperial states just described never re- 
‘sulted i in religious unity, for each culture tended to develop a re- 
ligion peculiar to itself. Thus, even where we find an apparent 
| similarity of religious beliefs and practices, the final forms show 
‘important differences. 
Worship of the Sun and of the Great Mother.—A character- 
istic of ancient religions was their close relationship to man’s ele- 
mentary needs and experiences. The chief objects of worship were 
the powers of nature, venerated as favorable and beneficent, or 
feared as agencies of destruction. 
This fact explains in part why the sun was almost universally 

worshiped in the East. Its immediate influence upon the lives 
of men was apparent to all, for its rays promoted the growth of 
_vegetation after the annual flood, and its deadly heat in mid- 
‘summer was an ever present reminder of its great power. Since 
‘its course regulated the seasons, the sun came to be regarded in 
many places as the supreme deity, ruling over gods and men alike. 
On widely scattered monuments we see pictured the solar disk, 
‘sometimes, as in Egypt, with its rays terminating in hands to 
Tepresent the creative power of the sun’s heat. In Assyria the 
supreme god, Ashur, was the sun; in Persia, the god of light, Ahura- 
“mazda, was regarded as the champion of righteousness against 
| the powers of darkness and evil. 

The tendency of the ancient Near East to deify natural forces 
beneficent to the community is again illustrated in the worship 
of the Great Mother, personifying the fertility of nature. In 
Egypt she was Isis, the wife of Osiris. In some places the goddess 
was identified with mother Earth; but however conceived, she was 
‘regarded as the wife of one or the other major male divinities of 
the country. In Anatolia, the Great Mother, sometimes called 
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Cybele, or Diana, was apparently the greatest of all local diviniti 
until the invading Aryans brought in the god of the sky, represente 
as standing on the tops of the mountains wielding thunder and 
lightning. Then the Great Mother took her place beside the gc 
of the invaders as wife and equal of her husband. It is not stran 
to find that the home of this powerful goddess was the land whe 
the Greeks localized the legend of the Amazons. 
The worship of these female divinities was not limited to tl 
East, for when Rome had established her supremacy over t 
Mediterranean world, the cults of Isis ‘and Magna Mater becan 
popular in Rome, and in time they affected even Christian belie 
and practice. When pagans became Christians, it was imposs 
for them to sever all relations with the past, and thus Mary, th 
mother of Jesus, came to occupy a place analogous to that of Isi 
In fact, our madonnas, as representations of the divine mother, 
lineal descendants of Isis in ancient art. Likewise some of the 
male saints took over the characteristics of the great female d 
vinities, along with their ancient shrines and cult practices. q 
Morality and the future life.—Among the Egyptians the eter- 
nal mysteries of life and death, night and day, the fertility of spring 
and summer followed by the death of vegetation in fall and win 
are all fused in the mythological story, of Osiris, killed and 
membered by his rival, Set, and brought back to life again by 
devotion of his wife, Isis. To these original concepts the Egypti 
added that of good and evil, barbarism and civilization; for 
represents the baneful forces of nature and the evil enemies 
civilization, while Osiris and Isis represent justice and right. 
Osiris came to be the king of the dead, the righteous judge, bef 
whom all mortals must appear after death. The future happin 
of individuals was thought to depend upon their actions in thi 
life. Out of these conceptions the Egyptian religion developed 
distinctive code of morality, more advanced than that of any othe 
primitive nature worship. The interest of Egyptians in a futt 
life is evidenced also by their pyramids and other monument 
tombs, enduring witnesses to a belief in a life after death. | 
In the course of time the vitality of the ethical code declinec 
magic took the place of right living, and the priests profited by the 
superstitious fear of the people. For a brief moment there was a 
reform. An idealistic Egyptian monarch, Ikhnaton, tried to up- 


pom 
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foot priestly power and popular superstition by substituting one 
rod for the multitude of gods then worshiped throughout the 
gyptian Empire. Ikhnaton’s deity was Aton, the sun’s disk, 
treator and father of mankind. Aton was not a tribal god; fe 
belonged to no one city, and to no nation. Instead he was to be- 
rome the universal god of all races, tribes, and cities. After the 
ailure of this attempt to establish monotheism by legal enactment, 
dgypt again lapsed into polytheism. 
| In Babylonia, although a barren and shadowy existence of the 
foul was not denied, interest in this life was stronger than interest 
the life to come. Thus the priest's function was to secure worldly 
plessings for his clients; and since the sun and the moon and the 
tars were regarded as gods influencing the affairs of men, the 
riests began to study their position in the heavens, to Asie 
ata about their movements, and to devise a system he which the 
uture could be foretold. Thus astrology arose, a pseudo-science, 
put of which astronomy was eventually to grow. 
| Influences upon Western civilization.—Of the religions that 
tame out of the ancient Orient, the most profound in its effect 
upon later civilization was Judaism. In the beginning the religion 
»f the Hebrews differed not at all from that of other Semitic peoples. 
Che Hebrew.tribal god was the nature god of the Semites. In the 
ourse of centuries, however, the long political struggle for the main- 
enance of Jewish freedom and cultural integrity led the prophets 
o condemn the worship of foreign gods as both symptomatic 
if, and responsible for, the weakness of Israel. They regarded 
he worship of other gods as traitorous to the God of the He- 
yrews and to his chosen people. Only He had power to save 
hem. After years of misfortune and constant reiteration of this 
theme by the prophets, the character of the jealous, brutal, tribal 
rod gradually changed, and finally a monotheism developed des- 
fae to affect the future religious life of the whole western civilized 
orld. Out of the Hebrew religion grew Christianity and Mo- 
aammedanism. 
Of less importance in its effect upon later Christianity was the 
incient Persian belief that the powers of darkness were engaged in 
n eternal struggle against the powers of light, a belief which has 
lirectly influenced Christianity in all periods, particularly in the 
st few centuries of its existence. 
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EGYPTIAN ARTS AND SCIENCES 


The intellectual life of ancient peoples reveals the interests ha 
were of greatest moment to their existence. In Egypt, wher 
belief in a life after death was dominant, the influence of religion 
is deeply stamped upon literature, art, and architecture. Th 
walls of the tombs were covered with inscriptions intended f 
secure a happy life for the deceased in the after world. Othe 
forms of literature are of course preserved: hymns, accounts @ 
victories won by the Egyptian Pharaohs, and biographical record 
of distinguished men; but for the most part these were intende 
not so much as a record of the past as a preparation for the fut re 
The art of Egypt also emphasizes belief in a future life. Th 
first task of sculpture was to create a likeness of the deceased whiel 
could be placed in his tomb; and since life after death was in ma Dy 
respects like that of this world, it became customary to represen 
on the walls of the tombs scenes from the daily life of the me 
who were to occupy them. Thus sculpture and painting rapidh 
improved in technique and execution. Architecture, too, was 
fostered, for tombs, pyramids, and mortuary temples were i 
constant demand, and the desire for permanent residences for th 
dead made the use of stone essential and tended to produce buildin; 
more and more monumental. . : 

Science also progressed. In this field the Egyptians were prac 
tical rather than theoretical. The demand for those impressive 
tombs, the pyramids, could hardly have been supplied without 2 
knowledge of the principles of the inclined plane, the lever, and 
the pulley. Since the preservation of the body after death was 
an essential part of Egyptian religious belief, knowledge of em 
balming was acquired. In this fashion the study of medicine and 
human anatomy was stimulated among the Egyptians. 
adoption of the solar calendar, as we have seen, was undoubtedly 
due to the necessity of regulating the year according to the stages 
of the Nile. Furthermore, the Nile floods must have been coi 
stantly at work obliterating landmarks and giving employment 
to professional surveyors. So the practical application of mam 
geometric principles came to be known to the Egyptians, fo1 
geometry, as its name indicates, was originally concerned with the 
measurement of land. 


: 
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The development of writing.—We must not forget that in 
gypt the many needs of an advanced culture led to the creation 
nd development of a form of writing which after many transforma- 
ions has become the alphabet of the Western world. The Egyp- 
ians developed in early times the complicated hieroglyphic system. 

t first pictographic, it became syllabic when symbols were used 

denote syllables or sounds and were combined to form words. 
seyond this stage the Egyptians did not go in their development 
f script. 

The next step apparently carries us into Syria. Though the 
vidence i is not complete, it would seem that some Semitic trader, 
‘ecoming familiar with Egyptian writing, found it too ee 
or his needs. Choosing a few of the simpler Egyptian symbols, 
uch as that for ‘‘ox head” and “house,” he called them by the 
‘emitic names of these objects and used them as we use letters 
oday to represent sounds, preferably the initial sound of each 
yord. In the course of time, this alphabetic system of writing 
ecame widespread among the Semitic peoples of Syria; and from 
Lire it spread westward to Greece, and later to Italy. 
'In Greece most of the letters kept their Semitic names, with 
light changes due to differences of pronunciation. Thus the 
week alpha (our own ‘‘A”’) can be traced directly to the Egyptian 
x head through its Semitic intermediaries; and beta, the Semitic 
2th (our “B’’), was once the symbol for “house” fe Egyptian. 
the horns of the ox head now point downward, and other simplifi- 
ations and changes have been made throughout the alphabet; but 
ae word “alphabet” itself affords significant evidence of its origin 
ad spread. It is not unlikely that papyrus, the famous writing 
iaterial of the Egyptians, came to Greece, along with the alphabet, 
y way of Byblus, a town on the coast of Syria; for the Greek word 
© papyrus is identical with the name of that city. The Greek 
iord for books is biblia, and from this word is obviously derived 
ae name of that collection of Semitic literature which we call the 
ible. The Phoenician city Byblus has, therefore, though in- 

ectly, supplied the name of the Holy Book of Western civilization. 


| 


Our knowledge of the intellectual life of the Babylonians is in 
irge measure bound up with the interesting history of the de- 


: 
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ASPECTS OF BABYLONIAN INTELLECTUAL LIFE 
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velopment of writing among this people. In Mesopotamia, as i 
Egypt, early writing was pictographic inform. Having no papyru 
the inhabitants of Mesopotamia were clever enough to find a chez 
substitute in the clay of the region, which when soft could be easil 
marked and when baked was almost indestructible. Since it j 
not easy to draw pictures in soft clay, the symbols were soon ca 
ventionalized until they resembled groups of wedge-shaped in 
cisions. We call this form of writing cuneiform. The Babylonian 
employed it for the many permanent records required by their ex 
tensive and complex commercial life. Their widespread mercantil 
and political contacts with the outside world disseminated it fa 
beyond the boundaries of Mesopotamia. For a time it was th 
generally accepted medium for the exchange of ideas in the Ni 
East, used alike for all languages. 

The contribution of Babylonian records to knowledge— 
Cuneiform script was convenient for other than business recor 
The Babylonians, being unconcerned about the future life, co 
devote their attention to a study of the past. In this way histe 
developed. The Babylonians preserved, too, the legends of t 
country in which they dwelt. These traditions are particulai 
interesting to us, for comparison shows that the stories of 
Creation and of the Flood which we find in the book of Gen 
have parallels so close in Babylonian records as to make it certain 
that they have a common origin. Excavations have shown, too 
that the legend of the Flood is a reminiscence of a catastrophi 
which constantly threatened the settlements in the lower valley 
of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. At Ur, whence Abraham se 
out on his westward journey, evidence has been found recently 0 
a great flood which covered the early settlement with a deep laye 
of alluvium. The story of the Tower of Babel has a kernel 0 
historical truth, for one of the commonest features of the Mesop 
tamian landscape was the stepped tower, the ziggurat, which, lik 
the obelisks of Egypt, was erected in honor of the sun and ‘oul 
a part of the Mesopotamian temple structures. a 

The libraries of burned brick tablets contain also the scientifi 
records of Babylonia. Study of the heavens had created a bod) 
of astronomical data. This was preserved and steadily enlarge 
until the sky was mapped and the movements of sun, moon, am 
planets were charted. The records are so exact and so complet 
that they have been of great assistance to historians in their q 
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rts to establish Babylonian chronology. The Babylonian calen- 
ar divided time into weeks of seven days, each identified with a 
Hlanet; the day was divided into twelve hours, and each hour into 
ixty minutes or sixty times sixty seconds. Thus our present 
laethod of measuring time is a heritage of ancient Babylonian civi- 
ation. The division of the circle into 360 degrees is another 
lontribution of ancient Babylonia to scientific reckoning. This 
iseful combination of the decimal and the duodecimal system is 
und also in Babylonian weights and measures, some of which have 
passed on to Western Europe and modern times only slightly 
iItered. 

| Babylonian architecture.—Architecturally, Mesopotamia is a 
and of clay. This building material seems to us prosaic enough, 
put when formed into brightly colored tiles and used as facing for 
inburned brick walls, it gave to the temples and palaces a richness 
well suited to a land of intense sunlight. To understand the im- 
yortance and the permanence of this tradition in building one has 
mily to visit a Mohammedan mosque where the tiles rival the work 
f their Mesopotamian prototypes, and where the minaret replaces 
the older ziggurat. Nor must we forget that the barrel vault and 
the dome, so important in later Western architecture, had their 


yrigin in Babylonia. 


' So much for the intellectual life of Egypt and Babylonia. Space 
lorbids our extending this inquiry to other cultures of the Near 
Zast. In this brief study our interest has centered largely upon the 
ieritage which the ancient Orient has passed on to Western civili- 
zations. This we have tried to indicate as we have proceeded. 
There have been omissions; for example, we have said nothing about 
he introduction of metal coins, now so important an item in our 
sveryday life. This contribution of inestimable significance to 
‘ivilization came from Western Asia Minor. There may have been 
orerunners of coinage in lands farther east, but in Anatolia people 
irst realized the advantages of using metal globules of convenient 
size, stamped to guarantee their purity and weight. 

No better illustration of cultural diffusion and historical con- 
inuity—principles which we are trying to impress upon the readers 
of this book—can be found than early Hebrew literature, for, 
orought together in the Bible, it has become so much a part of our 
own literature as to make us frequently forget its Eastern origin. 
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The same is true of many oriental tales. Coming to us through thi 
medium of Greece and-Rome, many of these stories have been per 
petuated by men like the Italian Boccaccio during the Rena 
sance, stories that have now become so completely modernized 
to have lost contact with the remote antiquity in which they wer 
born. 


ROUTES OF THE TRANSFUSION OF NEAR EASTERN CULTUR 


In conclusion, it will be interesting to trace some of the rout 
by which the civilizations of these Eastern lands reached Weste 
peoples. The Mediterranean Sea, furnishing easy water tral 
portation to the four corners of the Mediterranean world, so pi 
moted the exchange of goods and ideas and so facilitated the min 
gling of peoples and their cultures that the dividing lines betwe 
East and West often became obliterated. This free diffusion 
cultural elements made the Roman Empire, in the main, a produ 
of union between the Near East and two Western cultures, those 
Greece and Rome. We must remember, however, that althou 
generalizations like this emphasize the continuity of history 
East and West, the genealogy of civilization is not quite so sim 
as this statement makes it appear. ’ 

At the very first appearance of the Greeks in history, the Nea 
East began to affect and modify their culture. When they cam 
into Greece, they found a people with Anatolian connections; 
when they crossed the Aegean and settled in Asia Minor, 
intermarried with the natives and took over much of their cul 
Here arose the first bloom of the culture that we call Greek. 
the Anatolian Greeks as subjects of Persia the gates were openi 
wide to Eastern contacts. Nor must we forget that Greek tra 
and mercenaries were welcomed to Egypt in the last days of E 
tian greatness. The adoption of the alphabet by the Greek 
convincing proof of early contact between Greece and the Phoeni 
cian coast. Possibly even more important was the fusion whi 
took place in the period after the death of Alexander (323 B.C 
the so-called Hellenistic age, about which we shall have more 
say in the next chapter. Then the Greeks moved eastward al 
settled in the heart of the Near East. Though it is impossible t 
measure the debt which early Greek philosophy, science, and ari 
owed to these Eastern lands, it must have been great. : 


. 
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Rome, too, from early times was in contact with the East. The 
truscans, after occupying Etruria, were her neighbors on the 
orth, and for a time Etruscan princes ruled in the Eternal City. 
hey had come from Asia Minor and they brought with them many 
eas and practices which Rome learned and never forgot. In a 
iter chapter we shall have occasion to indicate how Rome’s con- 
juest of Carthaginian territory affected Roman ideas. Possibly 
‘ven more important than Carthage and Etruria for the spread of 
lastern ideas among the Romans was the great stream of slaves 
thich flowed into Italy when Rome began to expand eastward. 
“hey brought with them, among other things, their religions and 
heir superstitions; and by the time Christianity began to spread, 
ere were Jews in Rome to listen to Paul’s preaching. 
| Thus the interaction of Eastern and Western cultures was a 
onstant factor in the history of the Mediterranean lands, working 
1 many ways, through migration, colonization, commercial inter- 
ourse, and conquest—first conquest of the East by the West, and 
iter, conquest of the West by the East. 
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CHAPTER XI 
ANCIENT GREEK CULTURE 


In THE development of civilization the West lagged behind the 
ast. While Egypt and Mesopotamia were building high civiliza- 
fions, Europe was still living in the later Stone Age. Among 
uropean peoples, the ancient Greeks were the first to enter the 
istorical period; but we cannot pass directly to a study of Greek 
bulture in Europe, because the story of its development does not 
begin in Greece proper. Forerunners of Greek culture have been 
found in the island of Crete, in Western Asia Minor, and in the 
Aegean Islands, as well as in continental Greece. Because these 
reas in and about the Aegean developed a more or less homo- 
yeneous culture, it is usually designated as Aegean Civilization. 
Mi colosically and geographically, these regions might have been 
ncluded in our study of the Near East; as forerunners of Greek 
‘vilization they offer a proper introduction to the Greek world. 

_ Examination of a map of the eastern Mediterranean area will 
hel to explain why an advanced civilization developed in and 
bout the Aegean before it did in Europe, and why Greece was the 
inst of European lands to become civilized. In this area, Asia 

inor thrusts the Oriental cultures farthest west, and the Greek 
deninsula extends southeastward to meet the Orient. Between the 
swo, the comparatively small body of water called the Aegean was 
1 connecting link, an ever-present invitation to trade and inter- 
communication between the peoples of the East and the peoples 
westward. Moreover, the Aegean is itself dotted by numerous 
slands which afforded easy stages in the westward movement of 
alure 
_ The Aegean civilization.—The focal center of Aegean civiliza- 
- was Crete. Here the Neolithic Age came to an end and the 

ronze Age began about 3000 B. C., somewhat earlier than on the 
mainland of Greece. Little is known about the origin of the Neo- 
ithic inhabitants, but the evidence of archaeology and place names 
163 
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suggests that either they or their Bronze Age successors were close! 
related to the people living on the western coast of Asia Minor 
In either case, it is probable that with the advent of the Bronze 
Age a new people entered the Aegean world. Crete then became 
the center of a culture rivaling that of the Eastern peoples whic 
we studied in the previous chapter. This culture we call Minoai 
from Minos who appears in Greek legends as a king of Crete 
Excavations have revealed wealthy towns and large palaces, of 
which that at Knossos, the home of Minos, is most famous. Here, 
according to tradition, was the labyrinth, the home of the Minotaur; 
and here the ruins of the palace, with its many rooms and court 
give a certain amount of credibility to the Greek story. In 
period we are in the twilight zone of history; contemporary writté 
records have either perished or have become incomprehensible. 
Yet in Greek literature there are references to this remote past 
which were based upon more or less reliable traditions, as recent 
excavations tend to prove. 
In the Aegean area the sea dominated the culture of the people. 
Through the maritime empire, the first in history, which th 
Cretans won for themselves, the island was brought into contac 
with foreign lands and with the earlier cultures of the East. M 
of the wealth of the island was due to maritime pursuits and t 
tribute collected from less powerful communities. Its na 
strength was so great as to enable it to dispense with armies an 
fortifications. 
Artistically the people who produced this civilization were 
highly developed, as excavations have shown. Their pottery, bo 
in form and in decoration, was remarkable, and the octopuses, sez 
weed, and other forms of marine life depicted on it are a constan 
reminder of Cretan acquaintance with the sea. Paintings on pa 
walls give most lifelike representations of processions, public gat 
ings, and other phases of life; and objects made of gold, sil 
bronze, and ivory show a perfection of technique in plastic 
other arts equal to that of Egypt and Babylonia. 
In Greece the development was much slower than in Crete dt 
the prehistoric period, and when Bronze Age civilization th 
reached its zenith we find significant differences between it 
Cretan culture. Toward the beginning of the second milleni 
bands of Aryan invaders began to seize strategic sites and to be 
masters of the country. During this millennium there were pro 
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bly several waves of invasion, some of which extended eastward 
across the Aegean. About 1400 B. Cc. Knossos lost its position of pri- 
acy, and on the mainland of Greece, Mycenae, the home of 
Agamemnon, became the seat of a loosely knit empire. Hence 
e call the civilization of the mainland at this time Mycenaean. 
_ By this time there was much unrest in all the Near East, both on 
Jand and sea. The invaders pressing into the Aegean area from 
morth and west set people after people in motion. Many left their 
homes and migrated southward; Egyptian records preserve accounts 
F some of the more important migratory tribes and their attacks. 
One of these tribes, possibly of Cretan origin, the Philistines, 
finally settled in Palestine, where they played an important rdle 
in Hebrew history. When the movements of peoples were over, 
the Aegean civilization was destroyed; Troy, an important center 
of Aegean culture near the Dardanelles in Asia Minor, had been 
sacked and burned by the Greek forces of Agamemnon; the Dorians, 
ithe last wave of Aryan invaders, had entered the Peloponnesus and 


had brought the Iron Age into Greece, approximately 1000 B. C. 
The first centuries of the last millennium B. C. may be called the 
medieval period of Greek history, for the untutored invaders, like 
the Teutonic tribes who settled in the Western Roman Empire, were 
unable to maintain the high standards of Minoan and Mycenaean 
art. Hence there was a decline which all but wiped out the glories 
of the past. Memory of this glory was perpetuated in classical 
times by picturesque legends which ascribed the surviving monu- 
ments of past generations to an heroic people descended from 
the gods. 

The geographic limits of the Greek world.—To attempt to fix 
geographically the boundaries of the Greek world would prove 
difficult and misleading, for to a Greek the word “Hellas” had a cul- 


tural rather than a geographic connotation. It embraced all dis- 


tricts to which the Hellenes (Greeks) carried their language and 
‘their customs. ‘Thus its extent differed from century to century. 
‘That part of the Balkan peninsula which lies south of Macedonia, a 
land considered Greek by some writers, barbarian by others, was 
‘the first home of the Greek people. Here was its birthplace, for 
until the Aryan conquerors of the peninsula, speaking an Indo- 
European language, had intermarried with the native population, 
itself a mixture of a Neolithic people and a branch of the Mediterra- 
nean race, the Greek people of historical times did not exist. 
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During the age of migration toward the end of the second miller 
nium B. C., the Greeks, as we have seen, seized the islands in their 
passage across the Aegean and occupied the western coast of | 
Minor. As wealth and commerce grew, and as social and political 
life changed, Hellas expanded still further. Beginning in the eighth 
century B. C., colonies were dispatched, like swarms from a hive, 
to more fertile lands or to strategic points of commercial importane¢ 
on the shores of many seas. ‘Thus the Propontis, with its important 
fisheries, was transformed into a Greek lake, and the Bosporus be 
came the Greek gateway to the Euxine Sea. Here was founded 
Byzantium, the most important of all Hellenic foundations, the ci 
refounded and renamed by Constantine. Grain and other raw 
products from Southern Russia attracted colonies to the north shore 
of the Euxine, and in time the whole sea was surrounded by an 
Hellenic ring. Meanwhile the coasts of Thrace and Macedonia, 
rich in precious metals and famed for their vineyards, and the islands 
of the northern Aegean received their quota of colonies. 

Nor was the Mediterranean littoral in the West neglected. 
Massilia, the modern Marseilles, one of the three greatest Meditet 
ranean ports of today, shows how well sites for Greek colonies were 
chosen. Neapolis (Naples) and Cumae on the Bay of Naples marl 
their farthest advance northward in Italy, but south of this point, 
the peninsula was known as Magna Graecia (Great Greece) because 
of the number, wealth, and culture of the Greek settlements. In 
Sicily, Greek colonies lined the shores, except at the western end 
where Carthage maintained a foothold; and in the southern Adriatic, 
colonies on the islands and on both shores served as a bridge to 
Italy. In Africa there were few settlements of Greeks, for Phoeni: 
cian competition was great; but even here Cyrene and Egypt offered 
shelter for limited numbers. 

Thus Hellas in the classical period was widely scattered. Pos- 
sessing no sort of political unity, it was held together mainly Dy 
the bonds of its common civilization. Community of religion 
language, customs, and traditions was strong enough to preserve 
Greeks from losing their Hellenic heritage even though settled in 
the midst of barbarian peoples. We use the term “barbarian” he 
as the Greeks used it, to denote men who had no share in Helle 
culture; only in so far as Greeks prided themselves on their achieve 
ments and regarded their civilization as superior to all others did 
they give to the word an invidious connotation. i 
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Geographic factors in Greek culture.—Greece itself is a poor 
and; much of it is unsuitable for cultivation, and even the arable 
land is not particularly productive. The main crops were grain 
and vegetables until an agricultural revolution taught Greece how to 
secure a modest wealth from the cultivation of vines and olives. 
On the mountain slopes herds of sheep and goats were pastured to 
supply the people with meat and clothing. Throughout history, 
shepherds have been an important element in the population of 
| Greece. 

Geographically, Greece is a conglomeration of small valleys, more 
or less fertile, in which were situated the farms of the wealthy nobles 
and the more prosperous peasants, surrounded by hills and moun- 
tains on which the poorer peasants tried to eke out a precarious 
existence with their small unfertile plots, their herds, and their char- 
coal furnaces. Each of these valleys had its own political center, 
situated near an acropolis dominating the plain. These valleys 
and encircling mountains give the key to Greek political life, for 
‘they served to divide the country into a checkerboard of communi- 
‘ties economically and politically self-sufficing. When city life 
‘began, each valley had its city (polis), ready to defend its indepen- 
‘dence at all costs. 

Political life in Greece, therefore, was city life, for there existed no 
common economic need sufficiently powerful to bring about codpera- 
‘tion between cities. Where the valley was broad and fertile, the 
state became large and powerful, as did Sparta from her long control 
‘of the valley of the Eurotas in Lacedaemon. Where the hills were 
low and easily crossed, there was a constant struggle between the 
forces of separation and union. Where a series of small valleys 
'was cut off by a ring of high mountains, as in Attica, there was fre- 
‘quently a city-state composed of several smaller units whose iden- 
tity had been lost. Thus valleys and mountains created geographic 
units so fixed that time developed a local patriotism much more 
important than the national pride of the Greek people. The history 
of Greece is that of modern Europe in miniature, for the city-states, 
like modern nations, were always jealous of one another and ready 
to ally themselves with neighbors, either European or Asiatic, for 
the furtherance of their own selfish ends. 

_ Scarcely less important than the influence of the mountains upon 
the Greeks was that of the sea, which served both to separate and 
‘to unite them. Hardly a district in Greece was without its sea- 
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coast and harbors. In the age of migrations, as we have seen] 
Greeks occupied the Aegean islands and the western coast of A 
Minor. Their westward movement came later, when seamans] 
had improved, and when a characteristic Hellenic civilization had 
already taken form under the tuition of Anatolia. But where 
they went, the sea served as their road up to the time when Al 
ander’s conquests opened to them the Persian Empire. Thus al 
most never do we find a Greek colony situated inland, or a Gre 
land empire. Greek colonies always remained isolated nuclei 6 
Hellenism on the shores of barbarian lands. They were bound 
the homeland largely by sentimental ties and by constant maritime 
intercourse. We must realize, however, that although the sea 
served as a means of preserving Greek language, customs, amd 
religion in lands widely separated from Greece, it was not less im- 
fluential in preventing political unity, for colonies had to rely 
mainly upon their own endeavors to hold the territory they had 
occupied. Each colony was an independent offshoot of the parent 
stock; it had its own magistrates and its own political organizat 
Thus the sea helped to perpetuate in alien lands that spirit of p 
ticularism which was so characteristic of Greek lands at home. 
Human factors in Greek culture.—The Greeks were not a pt 
race, for there were three district strains in their blood—Neolitk 
Mediterranean, and Aryan. Each of these stocks made distinet 
contributions to Hellenic civilization. The Mediterranean race 
possibly contributed that delicacy of feeling and artistic ser 
which enabled the Greeks to produce masterpieces in architec 
ture, sculpture, and literature unsurpassed in ancient and mode 
times. It has been customary, we know, to ascribe the supremact 
of the Greeks in art to the fact that mountains and sea make 
Greece an extraordinarily beautiful land, or to the fact that 1 
marbles which one finds scattered through its limestone hills 
a material for architecture and sculpture eminently appropria 
the genius of its inhabitants. But the beauty of Greek mark 
and the inspiration derived from beautiful landscapes, great thou; 
they are as an influence on the art of a people, cannot alone expl: 
the rapid development of Greek art. Italy, too, has lands 
of surpassing loveliness, and the Italian marbles are not inf 
to the Greek. But when we compare the artistic creations of 
Greeks with the works of the Romans—as well as with those 
other peoples—the superiority of the Greek is unmistakable. 
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ne must therefore ascribe Greek artistic genius to a strain in the 
opulation not present in the Latin people; and since the Mediter- 
anean stock, which was settled in Greece and Crete when the 
ryan invaders entered the country, was itself possessed of great 
rtistic ability, we may perhaps give it credit for the artistic strain 
n Greek blood. 

However, side by side with fine taste and expression, we find in 
reek art and literature a crudeness and vulgarity that shock our 
nodern sensibilities. It appears in the plays of Aristophanes and 
he Satyrs and Pans of art. This is possibly a direct heritage from 
lhe Neolithic people which once occupied the peninsula. 

From their Aryan forefathers the Greeks inherited first of all 
eir language. To them likewise the Greeks owed their belliger- 
mcy, their love of adventure, their prowess as hunters, and their 
ondness for athletic sports. Finally, we can ascribe to the Aryan 
feritage Greek initiative, political ability, and love of liberty. 

The influence of the Orient.—In the development of Greek 
ivilization the Orient played its part, for the Greek cities nearest to 
he Orient, those of Ionia in Asia Minor, were far ahead of their 
ontinental cousins during the seventh and sixth centuries B. C. 
hey were in constant contact with Anatolian Lydia until they were 
nade subject to it, and then they passed over into the Persian Em- 
yire when (in 546 B. C.) Cyrus the Persian defeated Croesus, the 
ast Lydian king. Many of the earliest Greek poets came from the 
Anatolian coast or the adjacent islands; Thales, scientist and phil- 
sopher, and successive heads of early philosophic schools were 
onians, or could trace their descent to Ionia. In sculpture, the 
‘onian schools led the way; in engineering, the waterworks of Samos 
erved as models for the aqueducts and fountains built for the Greek 
yrants of Athens, Megara, and Corinth. One must not, however, 
xaggerate the part played by the East in stimulating Greek 
hought, for the earliest literary-historical work of the Greek people, 
he epic poetry of Homer, though undoubtedly written in Asia 
Minor, is characteristically Greek, almost untouched by the hybrid 
sreco-Anatolian civilization in which it came into being. 

With this caution, we may indicate some of the contacts between 
sreece and the Orient. Extensive trade with the interior of Asia 
Minor and countries farther east was facilitated by the valleys lead- 
ng up from the Ionian coast. Contacts came through commercial 
ettlements in Egypt, service in the armies of the Pharaohs, and 
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competition with the Phoenicians. As we have seen, the Greeks wet 

a maritime people, and when they turned from piracy to commere 
their business led them far afield. Their contact with Lydia was so 
close that it is now impossible to tell whether Ionian Greeks 9 
Lydians invented coinage. In either case, all of the great com 
mercial city-states of Greece, realizing its advantages, soon estal 
lished mints of their own. It is probable, too, that the accumulated 
knowledge of the East served as a foundation for Greek science, 
particularly in the fields of medicine and astronomy. 


GREEK POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 


As already indicated, geography played a decisive part in deter 
mining the character of Greek political life. There was no national 
Greek state. In its place there were many cities, each of whi 
with its environs formed a politically self-contained unit, like th 
national state of the present day. These were the city-states o 
Greece. The study of Greek politics resolves itself therefore into 
consideration of the evolution of the city-state. Greek politic 
society was dynamic; its character changed with each generatio 
as political privileges and control were placed on broader a 
broader foundations. Thus the Greeks normally progressed fr 
monarchy to aristocracy, and then, if conditions were favorab 
they advanced to democracy. Though this was the general tre 
of political development in Hellas, local factors and local ne 
produced a great diversity of governments. So the constituti 
of Athens and Sparta, for example, were dissimilar, not only fr 
one another, but, in certain respects at least, from the constitution 
of most Greek city-states. In Athens democratic government y 
more advanced and more stable than was usual in Greece. 
Sparta, however, conservative tendencies prevailed to such 
extent that its government retained many features which d 
appeared in other parts of Hellas. It, too, was stable. 

Relation of military defense to political privilege.—In a lane 
of rival and often hostile city-states, military protection became 
outstanding need in each community. It consequently influenc 
political development. The city-state of Sparta offers an excell 
illustration. Sparta was larger than the majority of her neighbo 
having acquired two districts in southern Peloponnesus, Lacedaem 
and Messenia. The inhabitants of these two districts compris 
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sate-serfs who worked the land for their Spartan lords, and mer- 
hants and artisans who lived in the towns. Although these towns- 
eople were free, and although they possessed a certain amount of 
slf-government in their local municipalities, they were subjects, not 
.tizens, of the Spartan State. Political rights were limited ex- 
‘usively to men of Spartan birth whose training and daily life con- 
ymed to rules and regulations made by the government. 
reservation of the state was the chief end of government; conse- 
uently, military service came to be the citizen’s sole profession. 
parta’s army, therefore, was a professional organization, made up 
f all able-bodied citizens of military age. Sparta’s wealth in land 
ad state-serfs made this system possible, for it relieved individual 
partan citizens from the necessity of earning their own living. 
heir life tended to be communistic. 
Such a system of military communism expresses in an exaggerated 
1m a fundamental ideal of Greek political life, for the Greeks held 
theory that every citizen should be ready to sacrifice himself and 
's personal interests for the welfare of the state—in other words, 
rat individuals should be subordinate to the community in oh 
ey live. In most Greek states complete subordination was diffi- 
alt of realization. In Sparta, however, local needs and conditions 
ere responsible for the establishment of the régime just de- 
ribed; once this régime was established, the need of maintaining 
‘rict discipline over a numerically superior subject population 
rved to crystallize and perpetuate a system originally designed to 
{ve Sparta military supremacy over her neighbors. The result was 
2 iron discipline for the ruling class, as well as for the subject 
poples. 
‘Elsewhere i in Greece, although individualism had an opportunity 
{ develop by slow degrees, military needs played a part in constitu- 
‘nal and social development. In the days of Homer, kings were 
laders i in battle, judges, and priests. The wealthy nobles, who 
cone were able to supply themselves with expensive armor, horses, 
ad chariots, formed a warrior class. In the course of time, since 
itary and penne power tend to be inseparable, this class scans 
<fficiently powerful to restrict the authority of the monarch. His 
ure of office was limited; new magistracies were created to take 
ver first one and then another of his functions; and his advisory 
uncil, of which the nobles alone were members, gradually assumed 
ntrol of the administration. During this period of transition 
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from monarchy to aristocracy, chariots were replaced by cava 
in Greek armies. This change in military tactics, however, di 
little to alter the fundamental basis of political power; for 2 
the state should provide pay, equipment, and horses, only landloi 
of wealth were able to bear the financial burden of military service 
In this fashion Homeric monarchy finally gave place to aristocracy 
The next development was stimulated by the military reforms6 
Sparta. Armies became larger, and new tactics were introduced 
Heavy-armed foot-soldiers, fighting in close formation, took th 
place once occupied by the cavalry and became the first line of de 
fence for the city-state. Sparta was sufficiently wealthy to suppor 
a permanent force of this type; but neighboring cities, lacking 1 
resources of Sparta and threatened by her rapid territorial advai 
in the Peloponnesus, called into military service all able-bodied mei 
who could afford to provide themselves with heavy armor. Outo 
this ‘competition in armaments” came new political privileges 
the wealthier peasants. Since the state depended upon them 
its protection, it was forced to grant them political rights commen 
surate with their services. The aristocracy thus began to broade 
into democracy. This state is sometimes called timocracy, for th 
wealth of citizens determined their military obligations and polit 
ical rights. The poorer peasants, the shepherds and charcoal bum 
ers of the highlands, the sailors and fishers of the coast, since f 
could not afford a suit of heavy armor, were not regarded as eq 
privileged with their more prosperous neighbors. | 
Influence of economic forces on political privilege.—Anothe 
advance toward democracy came as a final result of changing é 
nomic conditions. So long as Greece was mainly agricultural, lai 
and its products were the criterion by which a man was rated. Bu 
when coinage appeared in Greece during the seventh century, spe 
cially favored cities began to develop commerce and manufact 
Merchants and artisans, two classes which had as yet no place i 
existing scheme of government, became wealthy. At the same ti 
a revolution in agricultural methods brought ruin to the sn 
farmer and greatly enhanced the wealth of landlords who 
afford to change from grain to olives, fruits, and vines. 
After a time, when long-continued possession of power had mad, 
the aristocratic leaders selfish in the exercise of their rights, # 
people, becoming discontented with the state of politics, begam 1 
question long-established customs. Factions developed, and th 
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representing the unenfranchised elements in the state. In many 
ities where commerce and manufacturing were not highly devel- 
ped, the nobles were victorious. In others, the new forces, making 
ise of rivalries between aristocratic clans, gained the upper hand. 
| The first step toward real democracy was Greek tyranny, a curious 
olitical phenomenon somewhat resembling the rule of the Medici 
) Renaissance Florence and the position of the bosses in our 
\merican cities. The tyrants rose to power through the support 
the common people whose cause they championed. Though the 
e of the zyrants was unconstitutional, and though their treatment 
f the nobility who opposed them was necessarily brutal, still they 
rought many benefits to their communities. In the first place, 
ey broadened the basis of political life to suit the needs of the new 
ge, and they weakened the hold of the aristocrats upon the organs 
f government. In Athens, for example, they created a broader 
'thenian patriotism by the introduction of festivals like the 
anathenea in honor of Athena, a celebration symbolizing the 
nion of all classes of Athenian citizens. On the Acropolis was cen- 
‘red the worship of Dionysus, god of wine, a divinity in which rich 
hd poor had an equal interest. In his honor was celebrated the 
iionysia, another of the major festivals of the Athenian state. In 
nis way official cults of great magnificence were established, cults 
| which the spirit of the Athenian people was destined to find 
spression. Thus Greek drama was brought to perfection at the 
‘stivals of Dionysus, and the elevation of Athena to preéminence 
Attica eventually bore fruit in the construction of her most 
mous temple, the Parthenon. In ways like these the cults in 
hich the nobles had an hereditary monopoly were overshadowed, 
ad the power of the nobles in religious affairs was curtailed. 
Tyranny helped to give the Greek world a new sense of values. 
‘he common man found his place in society, and under the tyrants 
2 gained some idea of government. He was prepared in some 
easure for the broader democracy which normally followed the fall 
tyranny. In Athens the movement was accelerated in the fifth 
sntury B. C. by the growth of maritime power, for this gave to the 
jorest citizens a place of importance in the defense of Athenian 
terests. They served as rowers in the fleet, and as an essential 
rt in the Athenian military system they obtained equality in 
tost of the work of government. Thus political rights became 
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; agricultural nobility was forced to fight for control against lead- 
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coextensive with the free native population of the city-state. | 
Athens, at times, even Greeks from other cities were freely admith 
to citizenship; and some of the fifth-century statesmen traced the 
descent to non-Athenians. But ordinarily, Greek cities were 
willing to admit to political rights Greeks from other towns; and 66) 
versely, a Greek exiled from his native city felt himself an alien ey 
among fellow-Greeks. Such was the pride of the Greek in his ¢ 

Greek democracy and its problems.—Since most Greek ¢ 
were small, the citizen body was limited. Thus the democracy) 
such a state was quite different from the so-called democraticgo 
ernments of today. ‘The whole voting population of a commu | 
could meet together for the election of officials and for the transa 
tion of public business. The citizens knew one another, if not pe 
sonally, at least by reputation; and when wars arose they had 
better opportunity to know why they were fighting, and whet 
the cause was worth fighting for. The success of any democrat 
form of government is dependent largely upon the intelligent pa 
ticipation of the whole citizen body; hence the smallness of the cit 
states, their primary assembles, and the close contact between # 
citizens and the government were factors in the maintenanc 
the democratic system. Athens, however, since it was larger t 
the ordinary city-states, had to combine representative gove 
with its primary assembly. So the Athenian Boule (Senate), co 
posed of members representing the various local divisions of Attic 
became the chief organ of government. 

As a state becomes larger and its citizens grow more numerfou 
economic interests become more diverse and politics more 
plicated. Under these conditions, too, democratic government ten 
to lose its efficiency; for individuals are too ready to neglect pub 
business when they feel that it concerns them only indirectly, or @ 
try to exploit the state when a conflict between classes arises. T 
as urban life in Athens and its commercial suburb, the Peire 
developed, a breach was created between the country and the ¢ 
which resulted in conflicts between them. In the end, numer 
superiority brought victory to the urban element. a 

So instead of being governed by the whole citizen body for’ 
good of all, Athens came to possess a perverted form of democra 
in which the masses (demos) ruled the state for their own class 
terests, exploiting the wealthy in the process. Interest was t 
ferred from the welfare of the state to the welfare of indivi 
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itizens; and in the fourth century, Demosthenes, the great Athe- 
ian orator, charged his fellow citizens with mole indifference, 
bsorption in private affairs, desire to make money, and foe 
ess to serve in the Athenian army. ‘These characteristics marked 
e decline of democratic government. Individualism and special- 
cation had been victorious. When we contrast the age of Pericles 
ith the age of Demosthenes, we see the difference: Sophocles, the 
ramatist of Periclean Athens, was a citizen first, general and 
| of the state; Socrates, the great philosopher, served in the 
thenian army. The fourth century, however, saw teachers and 
terary men aloof from affairs of state. Professional politicians ran 
ne government, and professional soldiers commanded armies made 
P of soldiers of fortune like the French Foreign Legion, men who 
=e actuated by no motives of patriotism. The wealthy citizens 
ke the bills. Thus politics had degenerated into exploitation of 
ae wealthy by professional politicians, for themselves and for the 
tasses who held the balance of power. 

In other city-states of Greece the problem of reconciling social 
roups, rich and poor, urban and agricultural, was even more acute 
yan in Athens, where democracy had become firmly intrenched 
uring the fifth century. Failure to effect an understanding be- 
veen classes produced conflicts between aristocrats and democrats. 
Jhen democrats were in power, they exiled the wealthy and con- 
seated their estates. The exiles then sought assistance in some 
‘ighboring state, and when they returned to power it was the turn 
( the democrats to leave the city. Greece was filled with exiles, 
iciting city to war against city, and class against class. These 
‘ternecine wars were therefore one of the greatest problems Greece 
ad to face and one of the most serious evils in the city-state form 
| government. 

| Greek political theory.—Greek thinkers hold an exceedingly 
ie place in the history of political theory. Yet it was difficult for 
ren the greatest of them to conceive of a broader foundation for 
tse than that of the city-state. Both Plato and Aristotle 


nsidered the problem of government from the standpoint of the 
lis (city state)—Plato in his Republic, the most famous of Greek 
i and Aristotle in his Politics. Their ideal state was a city 
fal sufficient territory around it to make it self-sufficing, with 
abitants enough to defend it against aggression, yet small enough 
avoid the disadvantages which come from large communities. 
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Plato, however, like his master Socrates, perceived the faults 
democracy. Democratic Athens had put Socrates to death. ; 
the same time he saw the stability of Sparta, a stability produce 
by keeping each class in its place and by giving government to the 
who by special education and by profession were trained for tf 
work. Thus the ideal government depicted by Plato in his Repub 
was aristocratic, the rule of the best, namely, those who were fitt i 
by intellect and long training to dispense justice. The ordinam 
man, suited only for labor on the farms or in the shops, would be un 
able to upset the smooth working of this machine; and securit 
would be assured by specially trained guardians of the state. Ead 
man would then do the work for which he was best adapted. 
Plato’s opinion this was the essence of justice. | 
Attempts at political union.—Although the city-state ideal y 
dominant in Greek political thought and practice, the evils of pat 
ticularism brought thinkers to a realization that only through unio 
could Greece avoid constant warfare among the city-states, preven 
the immense destruction of life and property which resulted froi 
interminable invasions, and ward off the danger of subjection ¢ 
foreign powers. From time to time unions of city-states wer 
created to meet definite crises, or to serve definite needs. The milj 
tary power of Sparta in the sixth century placed the Spartans at th 
head of a loose confederation which might have embraced the whol 
Greek peninsula when Greece was attacked by Persia (fifth cent r 
B. C.), if local hatreds had not prevented. Other attempts at unio 
followed, all equally unsuccessful. Neither the evils of interne 
strife nor the dangers of foreign invasion were able to create a Gree 
national spirit capable of overcoming local pride and local jealousie 
Two attempts at confederation in Hellenistic times, the Achaea 
_ and Aetolian leagues, are of special interest to American student 
for they offered numerous object lessons in federal government t 
the authors of our Constitution. Those who advocated the forma) 
tion of a closely-knit federal union constantly emphasized the fac 
that the weaknesses and failures of these Greek leagues were ide 
tical with those which characterized our government after the 5 
olution, under the Articles of Confederation. Fundamental 
conditions were the same. The rivalries and jealousies harbored 
the sovereign American states toward one another were like th 
which prevented united action among the Greek city-states. 
Greece, tradition and long-established customs operated to presen 
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he so-called sovereign rights of city-states, even when joined in 
deral unions, thereby preventing effective codperation in peace and 
aralyzing the leagues in time of war. In America the doctrine of 
tate sovereignty produced similar results. Thus, profiting from 
merican experience supplemented by lessons which these Greek 
xperiments taught, the fathers of our Constitution gave to the 
>deral government increased authority, including the power to tax 
nd the power to raise and maintain armies. 
) Politically, the Greeks made experiment after experiment; and the 
scords of these experiments have provided material for political 
aeorists from that day to this. Our names for the different types 
government,—monarchy, tyranny, aristocracy, oligarchy, and 
emocracy—are all Greek, and the definitions which we give to these 
are taken from Aristotle. As political theorists, the Greeks 
ave been the teachers of mankind. 


THE HELLENISTIC PERIOD OF GREEK CIVILIZATION 


| At the end of the fourth century B. C., the character of Greek 
vilization underwent marked changes as a result of the conquests 
jade by the Macedonian kings Philip and Alexander. Through 
reir efforts most of the city-states of Greece and Anatolia lost all 
lit the semblance of liberty; and Alexander, in a double capacity, 
$ king of Macedonia and commander-in-chief of a Pan-Hellenic 
lague, led an expedition into Asia destined to change the course of 
‘story throughout the Near East. Persia was conquered, and on 
s ruins was founded the greatest empire known to antiquity before 
eriseof Rome. It embraced Greece, Macedonia, Thrace, and all 
e lands which had been subject to the Persian king. 
|Although the empire of Alexander almost immediately disin- 
igrated, the forces which he set in motion continued to operate. 
successors, for the most part Macedonian generals, usurped 
tyal authority over such lands as they could seize and hold. Since 
e Hellenized monarchs preferred Macedonians and Greeks as sol- 
and officials, political authority in large sections of the Near 
came to be concentrated in the hands of Greeks. The Near 
had become the land of opportunity, providing a safety valve 
id an outlet for Greek energy and adventure. The discontented, 
€ ambitious, the exiles driven from home by revolution, all 
yarmed eastward and settled in the many Greek colonies founded 
t 
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by Alexander and his successors as nuclei of Greek culture ame 
the peoples of the Near East. Of these colonies, Egyptian Alex 
dria is most famous. ‘Through the influence of these foundatio 
urban civilization in the Near East became Greek, or at least 
strove to appear Greek. Government used the Greek languag 
merchants found it a convenient medium; Greek theatres were bu 
Greek drama became popular; and educated men everywhere w 
trained in Greek literature and philosophy. 

In its new environment, however, Greek culture underwent cha 
as it succumbed to the permeating influences of the older East 
civilizations. It ceased to be purely Hellenic. Instead we cal 
Hellenistic, and we use the word also to designate that period whic 
followed the death of Alexander. Politically we find ourseh 
again in the absolutist monarchies of oriental lands, and we 
the city-states disappearing from the center of the Greek politic: 
stage as territorial states arise on every hand. These changes wel 
not without effect upon Greek thought. Philosophers discus 
such problems as the nature of kingship, the source and characte 
of law, and the brotherhood of man; among them, the Stoics hel 
that there was a universal law of nature, superior to the laws ¢ 
customs of petty cities and kingdoms. According to this natt 
law all men were equal, Greeks and barbarians, slaves and freemet 
So culture, becoming international and cosmopolitan, developed a 
outlook upon life destined to affect men’s thoughts for centuriest 
come. 


GREEK RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, AND SCIENCE 


To us who have come to regard Athens as the center of Gree 
intellectual life, it is at first surprising to learn that Ionia and Ital 
were the homes of Greek literature, art, philosophy, and scient 
before Greece itself. The reason for this was the poverty ‘ 
Greece. The Ionian and the Italian settlements possessed great 
wealth, due to the fertility of their soil, to manufacturing, and t 
commerce; and the leisure thus made possible served as an incentiy 
to the development of ideas. The mere fact of settlement in née 
lands and contacts with new environments and new peoples helpe 
to break down conservatism. | 

Greece itself was not slow to imitate its Ionian and Italia 
cousins, especially after the defeat of the Persians at Marathon an 
Salamis had stimulated Athenian pride and energies. In the cei 
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ity and a half which followed, Athens was the school of Hellas; 
id although many of the teachers came to Athens from outlying 
=: of the Hellenic world, of whom Aristotle was preéminent, 
ill Athens was the center of thought. Even Aristotle was the 
Bact of an Athenian school, for his teacher was Plato, a pure 
thenian by birth and training. Henceforth, Athens was eaaaed 
bulk large in Greek history, with the Pelt that our histories of 
reece are filled with the achievements of Athenians. 
During the Hellenistic period Athens continued to be the phil- 
sophical center of the Greek world; but the wealth and patronage 
' the Hellenistic monarchs tended to create rival centers of learn- 
& and artists of all sorts flocked to the monarchs who wished to 
orify themselves by erecting statues and magnificent buildings 
x the adornment of their cities, and to patronize laudatory poets 
id historians. Thus in their Soe Alexandria, the Egyptian 
gs founded a magnificent library wherein was collected all 
‘tant Greek literature. Its well-paid librarians were alike authors 
id professional scholars engaged in editing ancient texts. Scien- 
ic studies also flourished under the patronage of monarchs. 
‘Greek religion.—Greek religion, philosophy, and science must 
» studied together, for they represent different aspects of the search 
ir ultimate truth. Our earliest picture of Greek religion is found 
| Homer. In his writings the gods are represented as immortal 
‘tsons, behaving very much like human beings possessed of super- 
a power. Their life together on Mt. Olympus under the over- 
*dship of Zeus was a counterpart of feudal society in the Myce- 
ean empire. Though Zeus was lord and master, the gods, like 
samemnon’ s vassals, were frequently unruly and insubordinate. 
religion such as this is called polytheistic and anthropomorphic. 
: cannot discuss the origin and function of the various divinities, 
it it is easy to see that Zeus, wielding his thunderbolt and living 
jon the highest mountain-top in Greece, was the Aryan god of 
fe sky. So too we can recognize in Aphrodite and other female 
yinities the goddess of fertility who had been held in reverence 
e non-Aryan, Bronze-Age inhabitants of Greece and Crete. 
us the ipeligion was a fusion of two or more alien elements. 
omer’s picture, however, is an artistic generalization from which 
st of the detail has pare! It scarcely corresponds with 
ditions of a later age, when political disunity in Greece empha- 
ip the anarchy which was apparent even among Homer’s Olym- 
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pian gods. The religion of the historic Greeks was chiefly local 
civic. It is true there were national centers, such as Olym 
where Greeks came to honor Zeus at the Olympic games, 
Delphi, the seat of Apollo’s oracle; but in the main, Athena, y 
was the patron goddess of Athens, was a different person from # 
Athena of a rival city like Sparta. 

Since religion was civic, worship tended to be formal, for it we 
the duty of the state to see that its gods were properly honor 
Temples were erected by the state not as places of congregatie 
worship, but to house cult statues and to provide store-roon 
for sacred treasures. Sacrifices were state functions over whic 
state officials presided. Though the people shared in the feas 
which accompanied the sacrifices, either gratuitously or by the pay 
ment of a fee, still there was little personal religion in this form< 
worship. | 

Side by side with the state religion, there grew up a form of wo: 
ship in which Greek individualism found expression. ‘This worshi 
centered at Eleusis in Attica, where Demeter and Persephone, gor 
desses of agriculture, had an ancient shrine. With them was 
sociated Dionysus, god of wine, a divinity increasingly populi 
after the extension of viticulture in the eighth and seventh cei 
turies B. C. At Eleusis, only the initiated could participate i 
the sacred mysteries, and here a large hall was constructed for the 
meetings. In these mystery religions emphasis was laid upon righ 
living, purification from sin, and the future life. 

Greek philosophy.—Philosophy was born when thinking Greek 
realizing that polytheism and anthropomorphism meant religiot 
anarchy, began to consider various questions concerning the natu 
of divinity, what it is, and how it acts upon men and materi 
things. | 

Underlying Greek polytheism there had always been a beli 
in a divine force superior to the Olympian gods, for even in Homt 
these divinities, being subject to fate or necessity, were not omni 
otent. So the Greeks came to believe in a great causal or creati\ 
force which brought things to pass, itself a substance endowed wit 
life and able to create a living universe out of itself. Speculatio 
about the character of this force produced Greek philosophy. 
tempts to define it and to discover how it works resulted in phi 
osophic systems, each one trying to correct the imperfection: 
its predecessors. Into these systems we cannot go. It is SU 
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cient to state here that the earliest philosophers, those of Ionia 
d Magna Graecia, had an intense belief that certain substances 
vere spiritual as well as material and were themselves causes of the 
miverse. They first fixed upon water, then air, and then fire, as 
he supreme cause of all things. Thus they progressively made 
he supreme cause more rare and more abstract; and by the fourth 
entury it was widely held that pure reason was the supreme 
ause, or god of the universe. 

i time there developed a new phase of philosophic study, that 
yhich concerned itself*both abstractly and concretely with human 
onduct. Out of this grew ethics and political science. In these 
wo fields Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle made lasting contributions 
o human thought. Socrates, the famous Athenian teacher, in the 
ery midst of a life-and-death struggle between Athens and Sparta 
ttempted to give his fellow citizens a truer sense of ethical values. 
na dialogue called the Republic, Plato, most eminent of the pupils 
f Socrates, presented his plan for an ideal state—that is, one in 
7hich justice should be supreme. In it he sought to deaae justice. 

sreatest of this trio was Aristotle, the pupil of Plato. His writings 
lustrate the breadth of ancient philosophy, for they range from 
Vics; political science, logic, metaphysics, and literary criticism, 
) the natural sciences. In these fields he laid foundations for all 
ter studies. 

i. men lived and worked before the death of Alexander the 
teat. ‘The latter’s conquests, as we have seen, widened the 
orizon of the Greeks and changed their outlook on life. When 
reedom departed from the majority of city-states, and political 
wer came to be concentrated in the hands of monarchs, prominent 
tizens of a city that once ranked as a major power became unim- 
rtant subjects of an alien ruler, and cities like Sparta and Athens, 

ven when they retained their fescacn, no longer determined the 

purse of history. These political teat were reflected in philos- 

hy as soon as men realized the futility of individual endeavor. 

om the philosophy of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle had 
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en dominated by the conception that city-states were ideally 
onstituted to satisfy man’s social needs. Now philosophy was 
nfronted with a form of government in which kings were absolute, 
d with states in which the old political frontiers were meaning- 
ss. In harmony with these conditions, the Skeptics and the Stoics 
kewise transcended political frontiers and preached the brother- 
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hood of man. Furthermore, justifying the paradox that rich m 
are slaves and poor men alone are free, the Stoics developed | 
philosophy of kingship in which absolutism found its place. T 
kings, as embodiments of divine law, were regarded as the 
servants of the communities over which they ruled. 

The two most famous philosophical schools of the Hellenisti 
period were Epicureanism and Stoicism, the one laying emphasi 
upon natural laws and denying the existence of spiritual causes, th 
other approaching the problem of the universe from the standpoin 
of pantheism. Both emphasized right living, but since Epicurean 
ism denied the future life and judged actions by their results, it 
original purity was easily lost. Hence the motto of the Epicureat 
masses, ‘‘Eat, drink, and be merry, for tomorrow ye die.” 

Stoicism, on the other hand, established a scale of values base 
upon Natural Law, or the Law of Reason. Obedience to this | 
was virtue, and the result was happiness for the man who realiz 
that man’s nature was primarily rational, and therefore subject t 
the Law of Reason. These philosomiges each in its own way 
were typical of the age which produced them. Stoicism appealec 
to an age which saw the disappearance of the local political an 
cultural boundaries. The Law of Nature transcended places anc 
nations, for it was universal like the Hellenistic culture which pro 
duced it. Since loyalty to city-states was dying out, it was fittin 
that a higher loyalty to mankind should take its place. In thi 
atmosphere a belief in the common brotherhood of man developed 
Stoicism had an important effect upon early Christian doctrine 
the writings of St. Paul are permeated with Stoic turns of expressior 
and ways of thought. No less important was the influence o 
Stoicism upon thoughtful Romans, particularly in the first cen 
turies of the Christian Era. 

Greek science.—Epicureanism, with its negation of the intel 
vention of personal gods in the affairs of human life, represents thi 
critical skepticism of the Hellenistic Age; and its search for physica 
causes was one eminently suited to an age hardly less materialisti 
than our own. This was an age of science. Mathematics flour 
ished; at this time Euclid standardized the study of geometry im: 
work which was used for many centuries by all students of th 
subject, and which still serves as the basis for our school textbooks 
Astronomy made rapid advances: the earth’s shape and size we 
computed, its relation to the sun was discovered, and astronomy 
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a pure science was divorced from astrology. To Hellenistic 
stronomers we owe our calendar, for one of them persuaded Julius 
aesar to introduce into Rome the old Egyptian solar calendar, 
ightly modified and corrected. The addition of an extra day 
1ce in four years made it more accurate. Archimedes devoted 
self to physical studies. Applying his scientific knowledge to 
pntrive weapons of defense, he caused great losses to the Romans 
hen they besieged Syracuse, the city in which he lived. If eco- 
pmic necessity had been as great as military necessity, the ancient 
lorld would probably have developed the steam engine as a source 
| power. Medicine likewise felt the influence of the scientific 
birit. Unfortunately, however, it is impossible even to enumerate 
| this book the scientific discoveries of the age. Considered as a 
hole, they testify to the great intellectual acumen of the Greek 
sople. 
‘The modern world has taken centuries to relearn what was 
pmmon knowledge to students in the Hellenistic Age. So, for 
sample, geocentric Christian theologians, postulating the sub- 
Iction of science to religion, fought bitterly and long against 
stronomers who taught that the earth moved about the sun; 
+, to state the matter in a different way, the shift from scientific 
vestigation to religion, which characterized the first three cen- 
ries of the Christian Era, was in large measure responsible for 
‘ oblivion that hid the Herts of Hellenistic science during 
ie e Middle Ages. When mankind as a whole turned its attention 
iefly to the future life of the soul, magic and superstitious prac- 
ces were substituted for medicine, ‘and theological works took the 
ace of scientific treatises on Oras shelves. Led by philosophy, 
fe whole Roman world became intensely religious. As Stoicism 
ad Neo-Platonism gained in strength, science rapidly declined. 


GREEK ART, ARCHITECTURE, AND LITERATURE 


In art, Greece is much more important than the Orient as an 
structor for Western artists. It is unnecessary to consider here 
1e development of Greek art in detail. For us its two most im- 
ortant branches are sculpture and architecture, since Greek paint- 
g, in which an advanced technique was developed, was not pre- 
tved sufficiently to enable Renaissance and modern painters to 
€ it as an inspiration for their work. In sculpture we can trace a 
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rapid advance from the crudity and stiffness of archaic art to 
perfection realized by the marble statues of the Parthenon, nowy 
chief glory of the British Museum. 

Greek sculpture and its development.—Two factors in t 
swift mastery of technique may well be noted here: (z) the bel 
of the Greeks that the gods bore human forms, more beauti 
than those of their human descendants; and (2) the fondness 
the Greeks for athletic exercises. In the games at the great H 
lenic religious festivals, Greek artists had abundant opportunity 
view the nude human form in its perfection; and they were not sk 
to analyze it from the standpoint of both anatomy and art. Thus 
structure and proportion we find rapid progress. Nor did t 
Greeks lack opportunity to practice what they learned. T 
centers of the Greek games were filled with statues of victoria 
athletes, and the towns from which the victors came were equal 
ready to honor their favorite sons. Likenesses of priests, priestessi 
and other benefactors adorned temple precincts; within the templ 
were statues of divinities, sometimes made of gold and ivory li 
Phidias’ Athena in the Parthenon and his Zeus at Olympia; and { 
the buildings themselves were pediments, metopes, and friezt 
filled with statues and reliefs depicting scenes from apPropag 
legends. 

One ought not to forget that the marble quarries of nl 
offered a material for sculpture and architecture worthy of the be 
talents of the artists. Yet much of the best work was done | 
bronze, a metal so useful that later vandals melted the statues f 
utilitarian purposes. The perfection of Greek work can be reco 
nized in the many silver and gold coins which have come do¥ 
to us from hundreds of city-states, large and small, scattere 
through the Greek world. From the coins we can trace step | 
step the advancing technique, the stylistic periods, and the varyit 
tendencies of the art; and we come away with a new apprecia 
of the widespread artistic ability and taste of the Hellenic wal 
When towns, many almost unknown, could produce such wor 
the average artistic level must have bes very high indeed. i 

The development of art follows closely the tendencies of the ;: 
In its earlier stages art was primarily, though not wholly, civic 
the building and ornamentation of temples was a communi : 


terprise. The gods were simply divine partners, or even cit 
of the city in which they were worshiped. Thus glorification 
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e god and beautification of the city went hand in hand. We have 
en how the tyrants created a national Athenian spirit by fostering 
its in which all Athenians could share. In the time of Pericles 
e Acropolis, newly crowned by the Parthenon and the Propylaea, 
as symbolic of the greatness of the Delian League and its Athenian 
pital, a monument to the victory which Athens and her allies 
ad won over the Persians who had burned the older temples there. 
he calm dignity and idealized human beauty of the Parthenon 
ptures played an important part in forming the artistic taste 
f nineteenth-century Europe, after they had been removed to the 
ritish Museum in London by Lord Elgin. 

| In the fourth century, when sculptors had achieved mastery over 
ieir materials and had learned the principles of human anatomy, 
wing individualism led to realism. ‘Then artists began to give to 
ieir statues faces and bodily postures expressive of violent suffering 
lad passionate emotion. When we pass to Alexander and the 
fellenistic Age, we find realism well established. Beginning 
\ith Lysippus, Alexander’s favorite sculptor, artists devoted more 
ad more of their time to the portrayal of monarchs, so successfully 
nat we can see in a king’s successive portraits the effects of age and 
issipation upon his face. Hellenistic striving for effect can be il- 
istrated by the Laocoén, a group which in modern times was 
considered the acme of perfection in ancient art. At a time 


then knowledge of Greek sculpture was based upon Roman copies, 
ug up and preserved when Italy became conscious of the greatness 
Mle Roman civilization, it was not surprising that the fondness 
f Rome for Hellenistic art should determine the taste of modern 
es. Our standards of judgment, however, are now more critical, 
r we know much more than our Renaissance ancestors about the 
orks of the great fifth and fourth century Greek masters. Yet 
‘e must not underrate the importance of the uncritical Renaissance 
dmiration for ancient art, since it served as an inspiration to paint- 
rs and sculptors alike. 
Greek architecture.—In architecture, as in sculpture, we recog- 
e the civic nature of Greek civilization. The finest of Greek 
uildings were for the gods of the city-state. In the great age of 
ne fifth century, men dwelt in simple houses; splendid marble 
wellings were reserved for the divinities who brought glory to 
aeir worshipers. The Athenian Acropolis, with the Parthenon, 
ne Erechtheum, the processional gateway called the Propylaea, 
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the little temple of Wingless Victory on the summit, and t 
theatre of Dionysus, in which the great dramatic festivals w 
given by the city, show the place of architecture in Greek life. — 

Greek temples were usually simple in plan. They were rectang 
lar, and they had gabled roofs supported by walls or columns 
The result was an harmonious whole in which ornamentation was 
subordinated to architecture. Infinite pains and long training 
produced these monuments. 

A study of temples built during different ages shows how Gree 
architects improved the general plan and the details of construction 
as their artistic sense grew towards perfection. ‘The ratio of leng#} 
to breadth was altered to give better proportion; in the Parthenon 
for example, this ratio was changed even after the foundations hac 
been laid. So, too, experience taught Greek architects how to make 
the low Doric columns and their simple capitals more graceful 
In order to obviate optical illusions of sagging foundations and 
slanting columns they introduced refinements of line so 
as to escape the notice of the casual observer. Since the pli 
Doric order was unsuited for all buildings and all parts, the Io 
order with its more slender columns was used to give vai 
and greater ornament. Finally the ornate Corinthian capital | 
came a popular substitute for the Ionic, particularly in Roman 
times. , 7 

Greek classical architecture was not of monumental size. In 
Hellenistic times, however, when monarchs became the builde 
there was a tendency to measure the glory of kings by the size 
their buildings; and in architecture, as in sculpture, deterioration 
in taste resulted from that constant striving for effect which charé 
terizes art when it becomes a servant of individualism enthroned. 

Greek literature.—Western literature begins with Homer 
poems: the Jiiad, dealing with the quarrel of Achilles and Ag 
memnon during the siege of Troy; and the Odyssey, which re 
the adventurous return of Odysseus to his home in Ithaca. 
epics have been schoolbooks for generations of young students 
Greek, Roman, German, French, English, and American; and the 
have set the style for epic poets in every age. For the Greeks they 
became a sort of Bible; in Rome they helped to transform 
animistic gods of early Latium into beings with human bodies 
minds like those of men. Virgil, Dante, and Milton, each in his 
own way and in his own time, have carried on the tradition. 
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| Just as Homer created the epic, so later Greek writers created 
other types of literature. The objective narrative of Homer was 
followed by the lyric poets, who sang of personal experiences and 
| passions, love and hate, the dangers of war and the delights of 
peace, the quieter pleasures of the mind, and the attractions of the 
wine-cup. Sappho writing for the girls who were her friends and 
| pupils—and about them, too—has given her name to a meter much 
-used by Horace. Other poets turned their minds to the com- 
_ position of choral odes to be sung by groups of dancers; and when 
_ drama came into being in honor of the god Dionysus, choral poetry 
| became an integral part of dramatic structure. The plots them- 
selves were based on incidents chosen from the myths and legends 
_ of Greece, culled largely from epic sources. 
To these oft-told tales the three great fifth-century Athenian 
tragedians, Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, gave an enduring 
value, for in their hands the stories became a medium for the dis- 
cussion of the changing moral problems of the age. Of the three, 
| probably Euripides the modernist suits our taste the best, just as 
\he suited the restless skepticism of the Hellenistic Age. Comedy 
'also developed. Though Aristophanes used it for political satire, 
jit soon became the polite comedy of manners, and as such it has 
come down to the modern theater through the medium of the Latin 
| plays of Plautus and Terence. 
' When people recognized that prose was also a suitable means 
'of literary expression, history began to appear. Herodotus, the 
' Father of History and one of the greatest story-tellers of all times, 
| wrote the history of the Persian campaigns of Marathon and 
Salamis; and to show the immensity of the struggle he compiled 
from many sources an account of the history of the Near East. 
|The first critical history, written by Thucydides, deals with the 
| causes and events of the Peloponnesian War, which, in its magni- 
| tude and results, was as significant to the Greek world as the World 
War is to our own. 

Oratory was no less important than history, for the Greeks were 
forced by their system of popular government to make much 
/greater use of the spoken word to persuade their fellows than 
would be possible today. Moreover, in the comparatively simple 
society of Greece, men pleaded their own cases in court; instead 
‘of hiring lawyers, they frequently employed writers to compose 
speeches for them. Thus Demosthenes not only employed his 
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talents for the defense of Greece against the menace of Macedor 
but also wrote orations for other men to deliver. 

Another prose type was the dialogue, used effectively by Plat 
in his philosophic writings, as truly literature in his hands as othe 
forms of literary art. 

Although it is customary to Sah slightingly of the literature of 
the Hellenistic period and to call it polished and artificial rather 
than inspired, many of the things which were then written stil 
live; Hellenistic writings did much to mold Latin literature, an¢ 
modern literature through the Latin. When Rome first began t 
admire and to imitate Greece, Homer and the Hellenistic poets 
were her models. Virgil’s pastoral poetry and his story of Dido’s 
love for Aeneas show that he owes as much to his Hellenistic prede- 
cessors as he does to Homer, for pastoral poetry was an outgrowth 
of Hellenistic urban life, and love was a popular motif in Hellenistic 
literature. 


THE GREEK CONTRIBUTION TO MODERN CIVILIZATION 


The intellectual achievements of the Greeks constitute the 
splendid contribution they made to world culture. The Greek 
people were preéminently thinkers and artists. Much of their 
work in these fields has been preserved because the ancient world 
recognized its excellence. Thus it has never ceased to influence 
the life of the Mediterranean world and its successors; it continues 
to affect each generation according to the needs and conditions of 
the age. Even the works that were not preserved have not been 
without effect, for in the days when Rome went to Greece for : | 
education, copies, abridgments, translations, and imitations were 
made eee enable us to understand and estimate the service ren- 
dered by Greece to Rome, and thus, indirectly, to the modem 
world. Cicero, for example, in his philosophical writings, preserves 
the ideas of many Greek philosophers whose work influenced him 
and ail succeeding ages through his writings. Even Cicero's 
oratorical style, which was the result of a close study of Gree 
orators, has been of inestimable value in molding literary style in| 
many modern languages. 

The great constructive period of Greek civilization covered the 
fifth and fourth centuries B. C. In the Hellenistic period we ob-| 
served the decline of the city-state, social and political upheavals, 
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a scattering of Hellenic energies among the Greco-Oriental mon- 
archies, and the creation of new centers of culture embedded in the 
absolutism of the East. But even then Greece continued to take 
the lead in civilization. Greeks were the teachers of Orientals and 
Romans alike. Greek civilization was so far superior to the Roman 
that it never lost its preéminence. When all the Western world 
learned to speak Latin, the Orient continued to use Greek, and it 
remained the language of educated men for generations. Marcus 
Aurelius, a Roman emperor, wrote his philosophic meditations in 
Greek, and the Stoic philosophy which he professed was that of an 
Athenian school. Nor must we forget the most famous biographer 
and moralist of antiquity, Plutarch, who wrote his lives of Greeks 
| 
| 


and Romans during the second century of the Empire. 

When the western half of the Roman Empire had disintegrated 
under the force of the Teutonic invasions, Greece continued to 
live throughout the Middle Ages until the capture of Constanti- 
nople in the fifteenth century; and during the Renaissance revival 
of interest in classical learning, Greece became again the tutor of 
the West, partly through the ancient books which had been pre- 
served, partly through the scholars from Constantinople who could 
'read the ancient language. Earlier than this, too, Greek thought 
had come to Western universities through the bie culture of 
Spain. No greater proof of the regard in which Greek thinkers 
‘were held in the Middle Ages can be found than the place occupied 
by Aristotle in the theology of the medieval schoolmen. He was 
‘the Master of men who know. 

_ In our summary account of Hellenic culture we have indicated 
‘from time to time the chief contributions made by the Greeks to 
‘the modern world. To recapitulate briefly, the Greeks were a 
‘people possessed of great imagination, eager always to learn and 
‘to improve upon the achievements of their predecessors. Their 
‘curiosity prompted them to investigate such things as ultimate 
‘cause, the nature of God, the relation between mind and matter, 
the basis of human existence, and the nature of the Good. From 
these investigations we have philosophy, metaphysics, ethics, and 
politics, a multitude of systems evolved in the course of long- 
‘oes criticism of earlier teachings. Their investigation of 
nature laid foundations, not always recognized today, for our 
matural sciences. Their improvement of Oriental mathematics 
made the name Euclid synonymous with geometry. In art and 
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literature, as well as in thought, although later peoples have created 
new literary types, the Greeks have always been a source, an in 
spiration, and a model for writers, sculptors, painters, and archi- 
tects. 
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CHAPTER XII 
ANCIENT ROMAN CULTURE 


Wiri the development of Greek civilization an advanced cultun 
entered the gates of Europe. The Romans carried it westwar 
along the Mediterranean. — 

Rome began, so the legends say, as a band of outlaws settled 
on the Palatine, one of the seven hills on the Tiber. Significantly 
enough, from the name of this hill we get our word “palace,” he 
home of rulers. Whatever be the truth about the outlaw band 
gathered together under the leadership of Romulus, it is doubtless 
true, as another story leads us to infer, that an early Latin settle. 
ment on the Palatine united with other settlements on the neighbor 
ing hills. Thus the city grew until the marshy land between 
the hills was drained to become the Forum, or market place, 
the enlarged community. This gradual absorption of neighborin, 
lands was typical of Rome’s future growth. 

Geographic factors in Roman culture.—At first Rome was 
only one of many towns constituting the Latin tribe settled in the 
small plain (Latium) south of the lower Tiber. In time, however, 
she became the leader of the tribe, and then, like the ripples which 
form in ever-widening circles when a stone is dropped into a quiet 
pond, the boundaries of Rome’s sphere of influence widened until 
she became the head of a confederation embracing all Italy. 
mistress of Italy, she next proceeded to extend her power in al 
directions—into northern Africa and Spain against Carthage, int 
the Balkans, into Hellenistic Greece—until by the middle of 
second century B. C. Rome had become the greatest Mediterranear 
power. She next spread into Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt 
Striking westward, she brought Gaul under her control, and finally, 
leaping the English Channel, possessed herself of Britain as far 
north as the Scottish Highlands. By the early years of the second 
century A. D., she had brought her conquests to full circle. A ring 
of Roman provinces completely surrounding the Mediterraneat 
had transformed that sea into a Roman lake. Possibly more sig- 
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nificant for the history of Europe was the extension of Roman rule 
to the Rhine and the Danube. In Dacia (Roumania), Southern 
Germany, and along the shore of the North Sea, Rome even pushed 
beyond these rivers. In this fashion Rome set a permanent stamp 
upon the civilization of Western Europe. To Rome’s northern 
conquests, too, we must ascribe in large measure the shift in civiliza- 
tion from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic. 

When we try to analyze the geographic factors which affected 
the rise of Roman civilization, we must remember that each step 
in the growth of Roman power brought new factors into operation, 
In the end we are faced with a problem extending from Scotland 
in the west to the Euphrates in the east, and from the Sahara desert 
on the south to the Black forest in the north. We can therefore 
consider only a few of the important geographic features here. 

Italy’s backbone is formed by the Apennines, a range of moun 
tains skirting the east coast. Plains suitable for agriculture all lie 
on the western side of the peninsula. About midway on the western 


were able at all times to borrow largely from the cultures of the 
Near East. Long after Athens had become the center of an ad- 
vanced civilization Rome remained an uneducated peasant com> 
munity, without a literature and without a native art. | 

Moreover, since Italy faces westward, Rome’s first great a 
marine enemy was Carthage. With the defeat of Carthage in the 
first two Punic Wars, Rome became mistress of the western Me 
terranean. The importance of this cannot be overestimated, for 
meant the ultimate extension of the Greco-Roman civilization 
westward. Moreover, the central location of Italy in the Medite 
ranean made it possible for Rome to hold both East and Wes 
and to serve as a medium by which the East came to the West 
modified and changed, and then disseminated in all the westem 
provinces by the Latin language. In many of these lands, languages 
directly descended from Latin are still spoken. 

Human factors in Roman culture.—When we come to con- 
sider the human factors involved in Roman culture, we are con- 
fronted by a medley of racial stocks, each of which contributed 
something to the ultimate product. During the second millen- 
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jum B. C., about the time when Aryan invaders were coming into 
jreece, a closely related group of peoples speaking an Indo-Euro- 
ean language came into northern Italy. Settling first in the lake 
egion, they extended from there southward into the Po valley 
nd across the Apennines, until they occupied a large part of the 
reninsula. When we come down to historical times we find Italy 
leld by many tribes speaking different, though closely related, 
mguages. This group of tribes we call Italian. Latin was the 
anguage spoken by the small tribe which occupied the plain of 
vatium. 

The Italians of historical times, however, were probably not pure 
escendants of the Aryan invaders, for before their advent Italy 
yas inhabited by a Neolithic people of Mediterranean stock, some 
f whom retreated before the invaders into the mountainous regions 
o the south or the northwest. Others, however, probably remained 
nd intermarried with the invaders. Just how great the intermix- 
ure was it is now difficult to say, but whatever its extent, the Italian 
lement in the peninsula remained so homogeneous that it readily 
bsorbed Latin culture and the Latin language wherever Rome 
ent her colonists to occupy strategic positions among them. 
While the Italians were allies of Rome, they served in her armies 
ide by side with the legions; when they became citizens of Rome 
hey were readily amalgamated with their Roman cousins. Thus 
‘oman greatness, to a large degree, was Italian. 

The Etruscans, a mysterious people who entered the peninsula 
iter than the Italians, were probably of Anatolian origin. They 
‘ccupied the region called Etruria, north of the Tiber. They were 
liens, speaking a strange language (not even yet deciphered), and 
heir political dominion was that of energetic foreigners exploiting 
he more numerous native population to secure power and wealth for 
hemselves. When Rome finally overcame Etruria, the Etruscan 
ulture was so firmly established that amalgamation of the Ro- 
nans and the Etruscans was more difficult than amalgamation of 
EF Romans with other peoples in the Italian regions of the penin- 
ula. Yet the Latinization of Etruria was inevitable. Roman 
iterature owes a great debt to the Etruscan Maecenas, friend of 
ugustus and patron of Virgil and Horace. 

Another alien element in Italy was introduced by the Greek 
olonies settled in the south. Their influence was varied: they 
layed an important part in the development of Roman art and 
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literature; they provided ships and trained sailors for Rom 
fleets; and they became the merchants and manufacturers of It 
at a time when Rome was wholly engaged in agriculture. 
Finally we must mention the Gauls, an Aryan people whose home 
in historic times was France, Belgium, and Western Germai 
They came into Italy during the fourth century B. C., and af 
driving the Etruscans out of the Po valley, settled there as a m 
or less constant menace to Italian security. In the course of time, 
however, Roman colonies propagated Latin civilization in C 
alpine Gaul, and the Roman frontier moved northward to the Al 
By the first century A. D., the inhabitants of the Po valley w 
scarcely distinguishable from the Romans, for Gauls, both here; 
in the land beyond the Alps, were readily assimilated and bece 
active agents in spreading and preserving Roman civilization. 
Such were the peoples who inhabited Italy in the years of Rom 
expansion in the peninsula. When Rome became involved in w 
beyond the seas, another element entered to affect in greater anc 
greater measure the character of the Roman people. Every mili 
tary campaign meant the importation of hordes of slaves, and w 
small peasant farms gave way to great estates, the wealthy |, 
lords relied more and more upon cheap slave labor, much of it 
ported from the East. Roman urban households likewise wer 
staffed with servants of this kind. Thus Greeks and Orientals 0 
all types came more and more to swell the urban proletariat an 
to take the place of native Italian labor in the country. In the 
course of generations, when manumission had done its work, tk 
descendants became a part of the free population of Italy. 
The extension of Roman citizenship.—It is clear from thi 
brief review of the peoples who inhabited the Roman world tha 
racially the term “‘Roman” changes with the centuries. In 
publican times, the Roman was, for the most part, a Latin, slight 
mixed with the blood of kindred Italian tribes. But as time passed 
the word lost that significance, for the Roman policy with respect 
to the granting of citizenship was liberal—much more liberal th 
that of the city-states of Greece. During her advance to domi 
tion in Italy it was not unusual for Rome to admit conquered peo 
to full equality of citizen rights, sometimes after a period of pro 
tion, sometimes immediately. By the first century B. C. the who 
free population of Italy from the Alps to the toe of the boot, 1 
cluding the Gauls of the Po valley, had become Romans. Slay 
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also, irrespective of race and origin, were admitted to citizenship 
‘upon emancipation. The ease with which a slave could obtain his 
freedom was a noteworthy feature of Roman life. 

| During the last years of the Republic and under the Empire, 
‘the leaven of Roman citizenship was extended to provinces east 
and west, chiefly to individuals whose wealth or influence or ability 
‘made such grants expedient. Thus we find senators of Greek, 
Oriental, and Gallic origins The Greek biographer Plutarch, 
the Athenian philosopher Herodes Atticus, and the Apostle Paul 
‘were Romans. Finally, at the beginning of the third century 
A. D., a grant of citizenship was made to all freemen of the empire. 

Greek and Oriental influences in Roman culture.—The first 
alien influence to affect Latin culture was the Etruscan. In the 
‘eighth century B. C., the Etruscans, bent on extending their com- 
‘mercial contacts, occupied Rome and Latium. Thus the Latins 
were brought under the influence of a higher civilization, which, 
‘through commerce, was in constant touch with Greece and Carth- 
age. During the Etruscan domination, and later when Rome her- 
‘self had interests in Campania, a mixture of Oriental ideas and beliefs 
began to work upon the simple Latin people. They began to think 
of their primitive agricultural spirits as gods in the likeness of men, 
for the Etruscans, following the Greek fashion, had eeadaed 
\statues of the sods. The Latin gods were now ad with the 
Greek divinities of Olympus. Thus Jupiter and Juno were wor- 
shiped as husband and wife, the Latin counterparts of Zeus and 
‘Hera. For these divinities the Etruscans built the first temple 
in Rome. The Etruscans also taught the Romans how to foretell 
\the future by the entrails of animals and the flight of birds. They 
taught them how to drain their swamps. They gave them insignia 
for their magistrates, such as the double-headed axe in the fasces 
borne by the consuls, a familiar symbol of power in Crete. Greek 
elements were fe ncably mixed with Oriental in this culture, for 
‘the alphabet brought to Italy by the Greeks living around the Bay 
of Naples became eventually the Latin alphabet used by Rome 
and all of Western Europe today. 

Centuries later, Roman conquest and trade, together with the 
liberality of Roman policy, opened the door wide to the influence 
of the East. Greeks became the schoolmasters of Rome. They 
taught the Roman boys Greek language and literature when the 
Romans were sufficiently trained to appreciate their beauty. They 
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translated Greek poems for the training of their pupils. Tk 
introduced Rome to Greek legends, and they flattered Roman pri 
by ascribing to Romulus and Remus descent from the Trojan he 
Aeneas. Thus belatedly Rome claimed for herself a place in t 
Homeric legends. 

“Conquered Greece took Rome her captor captive,” so Hora 
wrote. By this he meant that Rome’s contacts with Greek lan 
soon convinced thoughtful Romans that Greek culture was 
superior to Roman. During the first Punic War (264-241 B. ‘ 
Roman armies were quartered for a time in Sicily. Here t 
soldiers whiled away their idle moments in Greek cities like Syr 
cuse, learned a little Greek, read the Iliad and the Odyssey, wen ; 
Greek plays in the theatres, and came home with the idea th 
Rome was most uncultured. To celebrate the victorious end 
the war, Greek plays translated into Latin were produced. Rom 
literature had begun. In the second century B. C., Roman armi 
were serving in Greece itself. Philhellenism became the vogu 
and thenceforth it became customary to study under Greek maste 
either in Rome, or at one of the seats of Greek learning, preferak 
Athens. : 

Later, when Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt had been incorpora 
in the Roman Empire, Rome’s direct contact with the Near Ez 
began. At first, however, the effect of Oriental civilization up 
the upper strata of Roman society was slight, for the cult 
of the educated classes in Rome’s eastern provinces was Gree 
Still the advent of Oriental princes and princesses to Rome ¢ 
constant intercourse between Roman governors and provincii 
served to inoculate even the aristocracy with Oriental religions ai 
law. Slaves from the Near East, living as nurses and domes 
servants in Roman households, likewise exercised an ever-growi 
influence, particularly upon women and children. As soon as 


a temple or shrine to the local Oriental deity which it had worship 
at home. Rome then became filled with the meeting places of a 
multitude of queer religious sects. In time, descendants of ma nu- 
mitted slaves climbed higher and higher in the social scale, and th 
too exerted a marked effect on Roman society. Thus Paul fou 
an audience in Rome for his Christian teaching. Even relatives 
an emperor were charged with adherence to some non-Rom 
belief. Outside of Rome, the soldiers recruited in the Easte 
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brovinces were active missionaries for the spread of Oriental cults, 
just at a time when Christian missionaries were carrying the Gospel 
-o all parts of the Empire. 


_ 


| ROMAN CHARACTERISTICS 
| What were the distinguishing characteristics of the Roman? 
Naturally they changed or developed as changing times brought 
new forces, both material and human, to bear upon him. We pos- 
sibly think of the Romans as warriors first and last, and of Mars, 
the god of war, as their patron deity. But to the early Latins Mars 
was a god of vegetation, an agricultural divinity. It would be 
much more accurate to think of Romans as peasants cultivating 
the fields of Latium, for they preserved their peasant psychology 
‘or centuries. They were hard-working, practical, unimaginative, 
egal-minded, conservative, law-abiding, self-reliant, intrepid in the 
defense of their property, faithful to their allies, devoted to their 
families, and jealous of their freedom. ‘They early developed a 
strong feeling for property rights. Their central location, on a 
dlain surrounded by a ring of mountains inhabited by tribes eager 
‘0 push down into the cultivated land, made their position pre- 
parious; and the necessity of military discipline in the face of con- 
stant invasions turned them into soldiers. Still it must be re- 
membered that until the end of the second century B. C., when 
Marius changed the system of recruiting, Rome depended upon her 
citizen militia to form her legions. The story of Cincinnatus and 
ais plow is symbolic of Rome’s peasant armies. Even the nobles 
ee scarcely more than rich peasants until the luxuries of the 
ast made the capital a cosmopolitan center. 

One of the chief characteristécs of Roman culture was its ability 
to grow steadily and surely, adapting itself to the needs of the age, 
E) absorbing whatever would assist its growth. Roman law, for 
oxample, Rome’s greatest contribution to civilization, was itself 
: outgrowth of long-continued experience with the une of many 


ations. In fact, it is hard to say which was the greater, the 
nfluence of the prowinces on Rome, or the influence of Rome upon 
€ provinces. 
_ No less remarkable than Rome’s powers of assimilation was her 
i ae for civilizing alien races, not by coercive measures but 
by infiltration and assimilation. Thus Rome Latinized Italy, 
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and Italy Romanized Spain and Gaul. The Romanization of Ga 
is the more remarkable, for Gaul possessed wealth and a cultt 
of its own before Caesar’s conquest. Even to the last, when Rome 
assimilative power had declined, Roman civilization possess 
enough vitality to put its stamp upon the Teutonic invaders, f 
in the course of time these conquerors were ane and ceas 
to be German. 

Another quality in Roman character was a higanidiimlel CO] 
servatism. Unlike the Greeks, the Romans were averse to expel 
ments and revolutions. From the expulsion of the kings (509 B. € 
to the time of the Gracchi (132 B. C.), there had been no cij 
war. Instead, by compromise and by recognition of the comm 
interests of conflicting parties, Rome had passed through maj 
serious internal crises. The Roman people possessed a fund 
sound common sense which enabled them to build for the futu 
without destroying the work of the past. Thus the governme 
established by Augustus was an attempt to avoid the evils 
anarchy which had threatened Rome during the last centu 
the Republic, without utterly destroying the old system of govet 
ment. Augustus was a true Roman. He was practical and con- 
servative, well able to understand the needs of the time and to act 
accordingly. He was not a theorist as were so many of the Greek 

There was tolerance, too, in Rome’s relations with other people 
a tolerance due in part to her practical mind, and in part t 
recognition of the right of every people to adhere to its ances 
customs. This toleration was particularly noticeable in the real 
of law and religion. The Romans might try to prevent Roma 
from practicing foreign rites considered detrimental to morals 
discipline, but for the most part they laid no restrictions on aliens. 
When the emperors persecuted Christians, they did so with no 
intention of uprooting Christianity as a religion; their purpose 
rather was to secure the allegiance of individuals whose religious 
convictions prevented them from doing honor to the emperor im 
the fashion of the time. The Christians were considered a dis- 
integrating political influence; and Marcus Aurelius, though he was 
a most conscientious, eat and kind-hearted ralee? was m 
active in persecuting Christians than his predensnas had be 
largely because the state needed the loyal support of its whole 
population. ‘Thus, despite their persecution of Christians, we cai | 
still regard the Romans as a tolerant people. Their tolerance 
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ward subject peoples undoubtedly played a large part in making 
em the greatest empire-builders of antiquity, for coupled with 
he execellence of the culture which Rome had to offer, it explains 
vhy the peoples of Western Europe made comparatively little 
lesistance to the infiltration of Roman ideas. ‘Thus it was an im- 
hortant factor in the rapid Romanization which resulted. 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF ROMAN CIVILIZATION 


. Agriculture was the dominant concern of the Romans. Until 
he very end of the Republic (first century B. C.) the Roman 
soverning class was interested in agriculture. The senators and 
ther men of wealth preferred investments in land. In fact, 
gistrates, provincial governors, and senators were debarred by 
pustomn and law from engaging in commerce. Towards the end 
yf the Republic, it is true, there developed a class of business men 
whose influence betame more and more important in determining 
che policies of Rome, but they were money-lenders, tax-gatherers, 
Ind contractors for public works. Commerce, for the most part, 
emained in the hands of Rome’s subjects in the provinces and in the 
municipalities of Southern Italy. 
| During the earlier period of the Republic much of the land had 
ee held and worked by small farmers, who, when occasion de- 
manded, fought in the Roman legions. Since they continued to 
form the backbone of Roman armies even when the legions were 
rampaigning in far distant provinces, the land was gradually 
drained of its supply of agricultural labor, and a situation arose 
which contributed to a transformation of Roman farming. The 
tendency was now toward the displacement of small holders by a 
class of wealthy proprietors who established themselves in luxurious 
villas and employed on their extensive estates thousands of slaves 
captured in war or purchased in the slave markets of the East. 
Thus began the decay of the free agricultural class. These changes 
met accompanied by the adoption of Greek scientific agricultural 


methods. On the large estates olives, fruits, and vines were sub- 
stituted for grain, hitherto the chief Italian crop; and in many parts 
b Italy large ranches took the place of farms. 

Manufacturing, like commerce, was held in low esteem by the 
governing classes. If we ignore for the moment certain exceptions, 


we may describe Roman industry as belonging to the handicraft 
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stage, carried on under a guild organization in small shops for lo¢a 
consumption. The labor was largely performed by slaves, and thi 
fact accounts in part for the slow industrial progress. But techni 
skill was highly developed, and in some places special factors stimu 
lated manufacturing and made possible a wide market. Thus thi 
pottery of Arretium was found in all parts of the Empire during thi 
first century B. C.; in Puteoli on the Bay of Naples there was a larg 
metal industry with transmarine markets. Here factory method 
were employed, and production was on a large scale. But the an 
cient Roman world, despite the ease with which one could travel 
the peace which reigned within its borders, and the free trade whicl 
Rome never tried to break down by the imposition of customs bar 
riers, remained in large measure economically a collection of more o} 
less self-sufficing communities. In other words the cost of prod 
ing and distributing inexpensive manufactured products was at ne 
place reduced to the point where one favored district could gain 
world monopoly. Manufacturing required little capital; tools we 
simple and inexpensive; technical skill could be acquired. Th 
popular articles could readily be imitated wherever the demand 
promised a small market. 


POLITICAL ASPECTS OF ROMAN CULTURE 


Roman government outside Italy.—From the time when Ro 
gained her first province, Sicily (241 B.C.), to the grant of citize 
ship to provincials in 212 A.D., a sharp distinction was drawn be- 
tween the government of Italy and that of the provinces. Italy 
was free soil, not subject to taxation. When Rome entered upor 
her career of conquest overseas, the Italian cities were independ 
allies of Rome, bound to her by a system of alliances which secu 
their rights; before the end of the Republic they had become Rom 
municipalities with all the rights and privileges of citizenship. 
Italy the powers of Roman magistrates were subject to importa 
constitutional limitations designed to prevent abuse of power. Bo 
Romans and Italians were therefore privileged. They were the 
rulers. 

In the provinces, on the other hand, Rome took over the rights 
and property of the rulers whom she dispossessed, setting 
provincial governments modeled on the governments which 
found in operation. Where despotism was the rule, Rome assume 
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sontrol. Where there were free governments, Rome ordinarily 
espected the existing system, varying the amount of freedom with 
conditions. Thus in many provinces, particularly where 
reek city-states existed, free cities exempt from taxation and inter- 
ence by the governor continued to exist. Athens is a noteworthy 
pxample, but countless others could be named. Other cities main- 
fained their own municipal government, paying a stipulated tax 
pollected by themselves to Rome. In general, however, the gover- 
por as the representative of Rome was master, a petty king in fact, 
possessing full judicial, military, and civil authority; and the taxes 
lected from the subject communities and the rents which came 
confiscated public lands of the defeated government were at 
ome’s disposal. Though each province had a constitution defining 
s rights and obligations, there was at first no effective check against 
bitrary exactions by Roman governors. In the course of time, 
Owever, more and more stringent laws were passed to safeguard 

provincial inhabitants from extortion. 
| The decline of the city-state-—We must remember that Rome 
vas a city-state which grew into an empire of city-states. But 
mportant as was the city-state, both as a factor in ancient civiliza- 
ion and as an integral part of the Roman system of government, 
Rome created conditions which made its decline inevitable. The 
irst step toward this decline was taken in the early days of the 
Republic when the boundaries of Rome were extended north and 
jouth to include the lands of neighboring peoples. Rome’s liberal 
jolicy of admitting Italian peoples to citizenship carried with it 
he seeds of decay; for as the population and territory of a city-state 
acreases, the efficiency of its government tends to decrease. When 
Be stete embraces the extensive territory of a peninsula like 
italy, as Rome did in the last days of the Republic, it is idle to talk 
bout popular sovereignty and democratic government, for the 
ea and legislative acts of the assemblies represent nothing 
nore than the momentary pleasure of that group of citizens which 
ce or the political leaders have brought together at the time 

f voting. 

Tn the case of Rome the result was that government was left more 
ind more to the Senate, a body of wealthy landlords, who spent their 
ives in political service at home and in the provinces. This body 
‘lone was competent, by reason of its political experience and in- 
imate knowledge of the intricate problems of foreign and domestic 
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affairs, to care for the administrative details of government. 
common consent, after popular sovereignty had been gained by f 
plebeians from the patrician aristocracy, the Senate became © 
dominant ruling body in Rome, and its members formed a ni 
aristocracy of service to the state. 
This arrangement went almost unchallenged until all classes 
Romans realized that Rome’s political supremacy was an econo 
asset which could be made to pay dividends. Exploitation 
subject peoples then became a serious evil. The poor of Ro 
wanted cheap grain from the provincial taxes; the wealthy busin 
men wanted opportunities to invest money and the privilege 
collecting taxes in the provinces; the senatorial nobles learned h 
to make their governorships profitable. The military probl 
became acute, for each provincial governor possessed full civil < 
military power in his own province. He recruited his troops ff 
volunteers, and his soldiers were of course loyal to him alone. T! 
there was no longer a unified Roman army and responsible conti 
for the Senate, divided into factions, was powerless to curb ri 
leaders backed by military force. So the way was opened for ft 
vincial governors like Caesar to seize control of Rome and Itz 
Anarchy and civil war were inevitable. 
The transition. to the Empire.—In order to end this danger 
situation Augustus introduced reforms destined to change 
Roman Republic into a monarchy. Realizing that effective gove 
ment was impossible unless the army could be controll 
he centered military control in one individual—the emperor him 
(The word ‘‘emperor” comes from the Latin imperator, wl 
means “‘commander.’’) This move was both wise and pre 
for long experience had shown that a political body like © 
Roman Senate was an ineffective instrument in military mattets 
In other respects, however, Augustus’ program of reform tended te 
be conservative. He revived the old theory that senators wer 
servants of the state, and he, as first citizen of Rome and as the 
most influential member of the senate, showed them by example 
that governors must rule for the good of their subjects. Fo 
two centuries this ideal remained theoretically in force, for the best 
emperors were hard-working rulers, holding themselves and i 
senators to strict accountability, and even many of the worst em: 
perors were stern in the punishment of provincial misgovernment 
Thus under the Empire exploitation of the provinces ceased, for 
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ime. It began again when Italy and the subject districts of the 
Impire were brought to a dead level of uniformity. 

In the course of this change, more and more authority came to 
enter in the emperor, and the vitality of the city-state declined. 
the zeal of the central government and the growing indifference to 
deal affairs which was created by the deadening influence of the 
mperial system brought about the appointment of imperial super- 
isors for municipalities. More and more frequently governors 
nd provincial cities referred matters to the emperor for advice; 
he Roman senate tended to lose its initiative; and bureaucratic 
overnment ensued, at first paternalistic, and later, when the 
roblems of government became acute, despotic. 

|The political history of Rome, therefore, presents at least three 
yell-defined steps. In the first stage, Rome, a city-state, gained and 
qaintained by honesty and fair dealing toward its allies uncon- 
ested leadership in a confederation of Italian peoples. In this 
riod Rome’s political sagacity developed a well-balanced govern- 
ent resting upon popular sovereignty, a political system suitable 
or the conditions of the time. In the second stage, democratic 
home gained a vast empire, but her political system broke down 
ecause the simple machinery of a government devoted mainly to 
jeace and self-protection was unsuited to the rule of an empire 
equiring standing armies. The temptation of Roman officials to 
se for selfish purposes the power concentrated in their hands re- 
ted in the exploitation of Italy and the provinces alike. In the 
hird stage Rome lost her democracy, for the very efforts initiated 
yy Augustus to remedy the abuses of the late years of the Republic 
2d straight to monarchy, to the decay of the tradition of self- 
‘overnment, and to a renewal of Oriental despotism. 


| THE DEVELOPMENT OF ROMAN LAW 


_ Early Roman conceptions of law were much like those held by 
lhe Greeks in a similar stage of development. Law was the in- 
jerited custom of the tribe, unwritten, and limited in scope to the 
irdinary problems of existence. Little machinery was necessary, 

r the government gave only a minimum of assistance to individuals 

enforcing their claims. Within the family group the pater fami- 
ke with the advice of the family council, dealt out even-handed 
stice. The rich patricians advised and assisted their clients, 
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tenants, and poorer neighbors, who in turn were bound to supp 
their patrons. Crimes were few, and permanent criminal cou 
were established only a short time before the end of the Repub 
Civil suits sufficed for the settlement of disputes about land, 1 
collection of debts, and the awarding of compensation for loss of] 
or limb or for the destruction of property in personal quarr 
When a decision had been rendered, the parties to the suit were] 
to make final settlement. In many cases the responsibility of { 
government ceased when it had invoked the gods to bring penal 
upon the aggressor. 

The growth of Roman written law.—In the fifth century B.C 
this unwritten law became more and more uncertain in its operation. 
for the patrician magistrates, who alone presided over the cou 
were likely to interpret the law as best suited the interests of tk 
own class. Moreover, life had become more complicated, and 1 
old customs were no longer adequate. The first scientific refoi 
of the Roman legal code resulted—the compilation of the Twelve 
Tables, a work which showed Rome’s willingness to learn from he 
more experienced neighbors. A commission was sent to Greece te 
consult the Delphic oracle—but in general the Tables did not sti 


They continued in use for more than two and a half centuries. © 

Another important step in the development of Roman law fol 
lowed the establishment of the praetorship, an office primarily 
judicial in its scope. Hitherto the consuls, with a few minor o 


the armies, to preside over the courts, and to care for the admit 
tration of other matters which the simple needs of the commur 
placed in their hands. But in the fourth century B. C. the n 

created praetors relieved the consuls of their judicial tasks and 
troduced a greater degree of specialization into the administration 
justice. They now presided over the civil courts, and the creati 
of the great body of Roman Civil Law was due tothem. They¥ 
little hampered by legislative acts. The basis of Roman law ¢ 
tinued to be ancient custom as embodied in the Twelve Table 
but when precedent failed to take into consideration factors # 

developed with the complexity of business, the praetors could ap 
new principles based on equity rather than on custom and 1Ia\ 
Finally, it became customary for the praetor who was in charge 0 
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its between Roman citizens—the Praetor Urbanus, as he was called 
to draw up each year a statement of legal principles which would 
> used by him in the settlement of disputes. In this way, as 
ieceeding praetors made changes and additions, Roman law grew 
tionally and steadily, discarding obsolete rules, and replacing 
em with others more suitable. On these praetors’ edicts was 
ised the codification of civil law which was undertaken during the 
pire. 

| Rome, however, was too broad-minded to think it necessary to 
ttle all disputes according to her own local customs. A second 
‘aetor, the Praetor Peregrinus, presided over suits arising between 
jens in Rome, or between aliens and citizens. In his court, 
stice was rendered in accordance with the customs of the people 
© were parties to the suit. Rome thus became acquainted with 
wide variety of customs or laws, and since many of these were con- 
cting, principles of equity were often substituted for law. The 
yportunity to compare their own customs with those. of alien 
soples gave the Romans a basis of knowledge of great value in 
; ending their own laws. This was specially true when the 
mpire brought about fusion between East and West.~ Thus the 
aw of Nations tended to supersede the Law of the City (Civil Law), 
ad both in turn were affected by the Law of Nature which the Stoic 
ailosophers emphasized. 

|The Justinian Code and its descent to modern times.— 
fa the Empire, as the functions of the Emperors grew, the ad- 
inistration of law came to be more and more the province of the 
mtral imperial government. The highest legal authorities were 
e commanders of the Praetorian Guard, many of whom were jurists 
'note—for example, Ulpian, who did much for the adaptation of 
ivil Law to the needs of the Empire. Finally, when the law lost 
s vitality and had ceased to grow, Justinian (527-565) through his 
\inisters condensed and codified the large mass of existing legal 
terature. It was thus rendered suitable for preservation until 
iter generations in the medieval ages felt the need of learning 
that Roman experience had to teach them. In the universities of 
e Middle Ages, Roman law was one of the most popular studies. 
is still the basis of many European codes, and directly or indirectly 
has affected the development of all modern systems of law, in- 
uding international law. 
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ROMAN RELIGION 


Tn their religious experiences the Romans passed through sever 
stages, each one corresponding with a period in their cultural at 
political history. 

Early Roman religion.—Originally there was little correspon 
ence between the divinities of Rome and those Olympian God 
Greece with whom their names and identities were coupled in le 
times. The early Latins were simple peasants, and their religi 
was associated with their farms and simple firesides; it was animi 
tic, not anthropomorphic; that is to say, it was a belief in a physic 
world moved by spirits, not a belief in gods with human attribute 
Janus was the spirit who watched over the doorway; Vesta the spit 
of the fire on the hearth. The Penates guarded the family cy 
board; the household Lar was the spirit of the family fortun 
The Genius of the family came later to be regarded as a sort; 
double of the master of the house, and with the Genius there wi 
a Juno for the master’s wife. The spirits of the deceased w 
down into a shadowy underworld, and in their memory were hel 
festivals of propitiation designed to ward off evil influences whic 
they might otherwise exert. Most of the early festivals were COE 
nected with sowing, harvesting, and other activities of an ag 
tural people. 

In addition to the religion of the household, there was an offic 
cult; for the gods of the Romans, like those of the Greeks, were i 
garded as members of the community. In this cult the primith 
sky god of the Aryans, Jupiter, came to be regarded as suprei 
associated with him were Juno and Minerva, the trinity for whot 
the first Roman temple was built. In this public religion, & 
priests were state officials chosen from the body of citizens to se 
that the gods were honored according to the ritual which had bee 
handed down from earliest times, a ritual that had lost its meanin 
and had become unintelligible to the Romans long before Cicero 
day. Much of it had originally been designed to bring agricultt : 
wealth to the Roman state. - 

The influences of outside contacts.—The second’ period i 
religious development began when the Romans were brought int 
contact with the more advanced cultures of the Etruscans and th 
Greeks. Having no mythology of their own, they borrowed ffol 
Greek myths and identified their own gods with Greek divinitie 


| 
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hey now built temples, and erected statues of the gods. Later, 
hen the Romans came into contact with Greek philosophy, they 
adually lost their early religious faith, and by the end of the 
epublic the state religion had little meaning for educated Romans. 
mong the peasants, however, the old agricultural animism still 
ntinued. 
The third stage in Roman religion was a product of the Empire. 
ome now was no longer a primitive agricultural community. It 
abraced the whole of the civilized world, and its inhabitants 
ere gathered from all countries subject to it. Thus foreign reli- 
us influences were increasingly powerful; their effect was felt 
in the lives of the people, and (2) in the establishment of the 
yperial cult. 
The early Christian Era was an age when people were eagerly 
eking some form of personal religion that would bring salvation, 
irification from sins, atonement, and assurance of a life in the 
orld to come happier than that of this world. In this atmosphere 
ny of the old cults of the Near East, purified of their grosser ele- 
ents, found adherents and flourished, for they promised hope and 
msolation to the weak and oppressed. The Great Mother of 
aatolia, Isis of Egypt, Mithras of Persia, and many others, each 
ade its appeal to the Roman world and found widespread accept- 
ce. In competition with these pagan cults sprung from the Near 
st, Christianity, another Eastern religion, was able, because of the 
votion of its adherents and the assurance of its promises, to secure 
strong a foothold that Constantine enrolled it as an ally in his 
ggle to gain control of the Roman Empire. When Constantine 
iumphed, Christianity also triumphed. It became the accepted 
igion, first of the court, and then of the many who had hitherto 
sisted its purely “shnoos appeal. 
‘Side by side with the growth of personal religions among the 
a: in the Roman Empire there was developed a new state cult, 
liversal in its scope. In the Hellenistic Age a ruler cult had aes 
tloped out of a mixture of Greek and eastern ideas and practices. 
ice philosophers had recognized in each mortal man a spark of 
inity, and since rulers were far superior to ordinary men in power, 
was not hard for the Greeks to regard men like Alexander the 
eat as gods incarnate. The Eastern tendency to look upon kings 
gods or ministers of the gods was operative too. Thus when 
ome fell heir to the dominions of the Hellenistic monarchs and 
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became acquainted with Hellenistic peoples, the Romans ea 


combined their own belief in a personal Genius with Eastern ide 
Even before the time of Caesar and Augustus, individual Ron 
generals operating in Greece had been honored with statues a 
altars. Thus the world over which Rome ruled was prepared 
honor the emperors and members of their families as more th 
human. Augustus, knowing that public sentiment in Italy dis 
proved of giving worship to living men, tried to avoid criticism 
refusing to accept divine honors in Rome and Italy. In the pr 
inces, however, loyalty to the emperor tended to take the form 
worship. q 

The imperial cult was therefore a form of patriotism, givi 
tion to the head of the Empire. Religious festivals of preat : m 
nificence were established in his honor. In Rome the 
ceremonies connected with the cult—libations to the Genius of 
emperor and vows for his health and preservation—were analo| 
to the symbolic homage which we pay to our flag. Inanageofp 
theism and philosophic pantheism, the imperial cult would be 
giously unobjectionable, except to those who regarded the wor 
of pagan divinities as disloyalty to the Christian God. §& 
recusants could not see that the essence of the cult was polit 
not religious. To them pagan divinities were none the less 
because they were false. Christianity became a crime against 
state, not because its positive religious teachings were objectiona 
but because Christians manifested a disloyalty to the emperor wher 
they obstinately refused to take part in the imperial cult. Persecu 
tion after persecution resulted. 


ROMAN PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE 


To philosophy and science Rome made few contributions, 
though some Romans did devote themselves to the study of th 
philosophies of the Greeks. Cicero’s writings have preserved fe 
much information about Greek philosophy. More inspired 
the Epicurean Lucretius. His attack on superstition, presente 
with missionary zeal and poetic fervor in a poem on the Nature 0 
Things, was based on the thesis that scientific laws govern the cour 
of nature. He discussed such things as evolution, the indestruct 
ibility of matter, and the atomic theory. : 
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Epicureanism, however, was not a popular philosophy among the 
omans. More to their taste was Stoicism, for its teachings were of 
lractical value to a people destined to govern the world, and Stoic 
irtues were those which Rome had cultivated of old. During the 
pcond century A. D., the Stoic ideal of kingship was exemplified in 
ne lives of the five Good Emperors. According to this ideal the 
perors were the first servants of the state, chosen because of their 
mess and training for the work which they had to do. In his 
editations, a little volume still popular today, Marcus Aurelius, 
he last emperor of this line, left to posterity his comments on Stoic 
jorality. It is not surprising then, to find that the institutions 
? the Roman Empire, especially Roman Law, were imbued with 
toic ideals. The doctrine of natural law and natural right, as 
itten into Roman Law by Stoic lawyers, has been preserved to 
ir time; it is embodied in such documents as the American Declara- 
jon of Independence and the Constitution. 
Roman education.—Since the Romans as a people were not 
lhilosophically inclined, scientific studies played little part in their 
ucation. Still, Roman education followed Greek models; and 
iany Greeks had considered a knowledge of elementary mathemat- 
isand astronomy as an essential part of their training. But in the 
evelopment of the curriculum, as in other things, Rome modified 
ad adapted the technique learned from the Greeks. Since the 
viel business of a Roman was government, whether at Rome as 
gistrate or senator, or in the provinces commanding troops and 
dministering justice, the Roman curriculum aimed at preparation 
wt public life. Boys should learn how to speak and to write; hence 
ley were taught language—both Greek and Latin—a study that 
icluded grammar, rhetoric; and literature, supplemented by dialec- 
csorlogic. During the period of the Empire, schools became wide- 
dread; in the West, those of Gaul were famous at the time when 
ae barbarian tribes were overrunning the frontiers. These schools 
sntinued for generations to follow the old traditions of education; 
‘ of their curricula grew the standard education of the Middle 
ges. 


ROMAN ARCHITECTURE AND ART 


|The Romans possessed orderly and logical minds. ‘To this fact 
iay be ascribed their preéminence in law; to it also may be ascribed 
ae essential qualities of their architectural achievements. The 
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towns which they laid out—some of which still stand in the Sahé 
as deserted monuments of the prosperity which Roman engines 
brought to Northern Africa—had straight, well paved streets, 2 
broad market places surrounded by shops and public buildin 
They would be a credit to any age. The Romans were practi 
builders. They built for use and permanence—aqueducts, batl 
temples, and public buildings. During the days of the Empi 
Rome’s water supply was better than it has been at any time sin 
except possibly in very recent years. Athens, until a short time 
ago, depended for her water almost exclusively upon an aquedt 
built by the Roman Emperor Hadrian. It is obvious, too, that’ 
Romans took delight in the great size of the structures they erect 
In this respect we in America resemble them. Possibly we resem 
them also in laying greater emphasis upon engineering than uf 
architecture. { 
The Greeks influenced Roman building at all times: Roman te 
ples, like the Greek, were rectangular in shape; Roman columns w 
of the ornate Corinthian order. But the Romans used round arel 
and vaults more freely than did the Greeks, and they used br 
tiles, and concrete in place of stone. The marble Rome, of wh 
Augustus is said to have boasted, was really a brick core covered 
with marble facing. This is typical of Roman work—ornament was 
applied to buildings; it was not an integral part of their structu 
Yet Rome has always been a school for architects. Its basili 
with central naves and lower aisles, became the model for ea 
churches. Its vaulted buildings were the inspiration of the Roman- 
esque churches, and from them descended the Gothic cathedral 
Byzantine architecture owes much to Rome; and Renaissance 
Europe was charmed by the simplicity of the Roman buildi 
which had survived. r 
Great builders are ordinarily not great artists, and the Romans 
were no exception to this rule. They owed much to the Greeks, im 
art as in other fields, and doubtless much of Roman art was pro 
duced by Greeks. There is no doubt, however, about Roman ; 
preciation of Greek art, for the museums are filled with Roma 
copies of Greek sculpture found on Italian soil, and ancient rec 
tell of the immense number of ancient statues taken by Roman: 
erals and emperors to adorn their Italian palaces. But Roma 
sculpture was not Greek. It possessed qualities which were charac 
teristic of Rome’s greatness. One of its qualities was realism, 4 
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realism which makes the busts of Roman generals and emperors 
almost live again forus. This is apparent in the reliefs on the trium- 
phal arches, and particularly those on the column of Trajan, giving 
ictorial record of that emperor’s Dacian Wars. There isa dignity 
in Roman work, so well illustrated in the reliefs on the Augustan 
Altar of Peace. We see Roman family pride and affection, calm 
and restrained. When the Romans turned to symbolism, the same 
calm restraint is apparent, as may be seen from a relief which repre- 
sents the Goddess Rome surrounded by the blessings which Roman 
peace had brought to the world. 
bs 
| Great as was the literary debt of Rome to Greece, still in the field 
of literature, as in art, the Romans impressed their own personality 
upon what they borrowed. In the closing years of the Republic, 
Catullus, schooled in Hellenistic verse, wrote love poetry so genuine 
and so beautiful as to give to Rome a place in literature. Cicero’s 
tions, letters, and essays are expressions of Rome’s spirit, as it 
appeared in the courts, the forum, the Senate, and the lives of 
educated Romans who were conscious of their Roman birth and 
itions even when most under the influence of Greek civilization. 
For pure literary objectivity, Caesar’s account of his Gallic cam- 
daigns is hard to equal. These men made the Latin language a ser- 
viceable medium for the writers of the Augustan Age. 
| To the age of Augustus belongs Virgil, the poet who gave again to 
epic poetry the breath of life. His Aeneid is not a mere feeble imita- 
‘ion of Homer and of the Hellenistic epic from which the love motif 
was taken. It is a glorification of Rome and of the Julian family. 
Pious Aeneas is typical of Roman manhood, devoted to the memory 
of his ancestors, and loyal to the sees of duty. Rome called, 
the citizen oe Livy’s prose history was as much an object 
lesson in Roman virtues as it was an historic account of Rome’s past. 
the poems of Horace we see a Roman gentleman, polished and 
e, fond of ease, and possessed of humor to the point where it 
s hard for him to eee life seriously; yet underneath this exterior 
€ can distinguish in the poems of Horace the deep religious feeling 
f the Roman peasant, his love for the soil, his longing for peace, =i" 
is loyalty to the man who had ended war. 
Of the writers of the Empire we can mention only a few: Juvenal, 
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in whose hand satire, a peculiarly Roman literary form, was p 
fected; Tacitus, whose historical writings show us the early Rom 
emperors; the African Apuleius, in whose romantic tales orien 
influence becomes dominant; and the Church Fathers whose th 
logical writings lead straight to the Middle Ages. Latin remainet 
living tongue for centuries, and the influence of the pagan La 
literature which escaped the fanaticism of the Church cannot 
calculated. St. Augustine was ashamed of his fondness for Virg 
but Virgil lived to become both a Christian prophet and a magici 
In the Middle Ages his books were a favorite means of ascerte 
ing the future. A German nun wrote plays in imitation of Teren 
and when Italy became interested again in her pagan past, the 
Italian humanists were prouder of their ability to imitate the pr 
of Cicero or the poetry of Virgil than of their Italian works wh 
have made them famous. 


THE ROMAN CONTRIBUTION TO MODERN CIVILIZATION 


The numerous contributions of Rome to modern civilization hi 
been specifically mentioned in the course of this chapter. It is not 
necessary to repeat them here. Every important phase of Roman 
culture has left some mark upon the modern world. In politics: 
law, religion, economic life, education, philosophy, literature, archi- 
tecture, and other phases of art we are indebted to ancient Rome. 
The whole can be summed up in a sentence: Rome acted asa 
medium by which her own civilization, the philosophy, science, and 
art of the Greeks, and the varied cultures of the East, incluc 
Christianity, were passed on to the West, and thence to us, by di 
descent through the Middle Ages and by imitation after the Ren 
sance. With this significant thought in mind we approach the st 
of medieval culture. ’ 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE CULTURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


In our survey of the ancient Mediterranean world we he 
covered a span of some five thousand years, from the dawn of I 
tory to the collapse of Roman civilization in the West in the f 
century A. D. Of this span, the Greeks occupy, roughly, five a 
a half centuries, counting only to the time when the Greek wo 
fell under the dominion of Rome; while Roman civilization coy 
somewhat less than a thousand years, if we reckon from the 
ginnings of Rome’s long conquest of Italy. The barbarian im 
sions and the ruin of Roman civilization, following the overthr 
of the last Roman emperor in the West in 476 A. D., constit 
a turning point in history. The period which follows, of appro 
mately a thousand years, is called the Middle Ages. “a 

The Middle Ages and the Renaissance.—Where do the W 
dle Ages end? The answer is not simple. By 1300, and & 
earlier, medieval culture was undergoing changes so pronoun 
that students have seen fit to regard the three centuries followi 
that is, from 1300 to 1600, as a transition to modern times. 1 
interval is called the Renaissance. Somewhere within this inter 
the medieval period comes to a close; as to just where, ther 
considerable disagreement. The capture of Constantinople by 
Turks, in 1453, has been considered a convenient turning point 
some historians; the discovery of America in 1492, by others; 
beginning of the Reformation in 1519, by still others. We sl 
not attempt to set an arbitrary date, but shall merely state # 
somewhere between 1300 and 1600 the characteristic features of 1 
Middle Ages fade out sufficiently to justify our saying that | 
period is at an end. We shall say little of the margin va g 
the Renaissance. . 

Though we speak of the Renaissance as a transition to moder 
times, we must not depreciate the contribution of the centw 
preceding the fourteenth in the making of modern civilization. 
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Society did not stand still for a thousand years. In a sense the 
whole period from the fifth to the seventeenth century might be 
regarded as a transition to the modern age. But during a con- 
siderable part of that time European society might be thought of as 
passing through a new period of its nonage, when the barbarism 
of the Teutonic invaders and the decadence of the Roman popula- 
tion combined to incapacitate men for the appreciation or utilization 
of the fruits of the Greco-Roman-Oriental culture. Only after a 
long interval of probation and preparation did society reach that 
full stature in experience and intellectual equipment which en- 
abled it at last to turn a comprehending and appreciative eye 
upon the splendid achievements of the past and to appropriate 
them to its use and advancement. That probation did not be- 
gin with the fourteenth century; it was a cumulative experience 
slowly generating the energy which burst into bloom during the 
Renaissance. 

_ The medieval world.—The geographical limits of the medieval 
world were not constant. They advanced as the civilizing forces 
of the Mediterranean penetrated ever deeper into the surrounding 
regions of barbarism. It is perhaps defensible to identify medieval 
civilization with Christendom, for the Christian Church furnished 
the machinery, the energy, and the zeal by which medieval civiliza- 
tion was spread. But Christian civilization once established did 
not everywhere maintain itself. A militant Mohammedanism, 
coming out of the East, drove deep wedges in Christendom and 
established lasting enclaves of oriental culture, which we are forced 
to include as disturbing but vitalizing areas in the medieval world. 
‘Thus our medieval map presents contrasting shades of culture, the 
Christian and the Mohammedan. 

_ We shall follow the dominant currents of Christianity first. By 
the close of the sixth century, Christendom was practically identical 
with the Roman Empire at its height. The fringe of the Sahara 
‘was the southern limit of the Christian world. To the north the 
Rhine, the Danube, and the Black Sea formed a natural boundary. 
At ie extreme east, the boundary slanted diagonally southwest- 
ward from the western shores of the Caspian to the upper waters 
of the Red Sea. In the Continental West, the Atlantic was the 
‘natural frontier. In the British Isles Christianity had triumphed 
where the Roman legions had failed, and Scotland, Ireland, the 
extreme western part of England, and Wales had been won; only 
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in Eastern and Central England had paganism temporarily dri 
Christianity back with the conquests of the still unconverted An; 
and Saxons. By the beginning of the ninth century Christia 
had crossed the Rhine and Danube and penetrated as far north 
eastward as the river Elbe, and the whole of the British Isles was 
Christian. By the close of the thirteenth century practically all of 
Europe had fallen under the sway of the Greek or the Roman cro 
only in northeastern Russia, northern Finland, and the extreme 
north of the Scandinavian peninsula were the peoples of E 
still outside the pale of Christianity. 
In the meantime, Christianity had had to give way in the Hast 
and the Southwest before the advancing forces of Mohammedanism 
In the Near East a new religion had arisen in the hitherto stagnant 
society of the Arabs. Like an electric shock it galvanized the 
Arabian tribes into thought and action. In the seventh cent 
Mohammedanism swept over Arabia, Syria, and Persia, thus dri 
in the eastern frontiers of Christendom. Then turning westy 
across northern Africa, it conquered the whole of the Chri 
land in that area. In the eighth century Arabs and Berbers cro 
into Spain, and before long they had penetrated France as fa 
the river Loire. There at a notable battle near Tours (732) 
were defeated and checked. From then on the retreat of Moh 
medanism in the West began, but not until the close of the medi 
period were the invaders finally driven from Spain by the Christi 
forces; in northern Africa Mohanimedans still remain. 
Had it not been for the stout resistance of the Christians in # 
East, the Arabian tide would have entered Europe in that qua 
as well. The danger became more grave in the eleventh cen 
when a new Mohammedan foe appeared in Asia Minor. Then 
comers were the Seljuk Turks, a barbarous Asiatic people, 
showed as little appreciation for the Arabian as for the Christi 
civilization of the East. Before the close of the century they 
pushed their conquests to the walls of Constantinople. It was 
threat to Christian power that set going a militant Christiani 
wage the prolonged conflict known as the Crusades. The Chris 
dyke held until the fourteenth century, when still more dange 
enemies appeared, namely, the Ottoman Turks, who swept into th 
Balkan peninsula, and in the fifteenth century took Constantinopl 
itself, a strategic post which they have held ever since. Moham 
danism had again penetrated Europe. 
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| The Arabs exerted an important influence upon medieval culture, 

las we Shall see presently. Just now we are interested in the peoples 

rea medieval Christian world. Of these, one major group is 
P 


THE PEOPLES OF THE MEDIEVAL WORLD 


ady well known to us, the medley of peoples who made up the 

jopulations of the Roman Empire. It was the newcomers who 
introduced unknown elements into the social compound and exerted 
an important influence in forming the new cultural product. Chief 
among these were the Teutonic peoples who swarmed over the 
western Roman lands, or remained north and east of the Rhine- 
Danube frontier to eS the foundations of the Teutonic states. Of 
others who played a rdle in medieval society we shall later give 
brief consideration to two—the Slavs and the Celts. 
_ The Teutonic peoples.—We have seen how groups of the Indo- 
European family made their way into the Near East, into the Greek 
world, and into Italy, where they played a conspicuous part in the 
ouilding of the civilizations of those lands. The invading Teutons 
were also a branch of the Indo-European peoples. They be- 
longed to the Nordic race and were the direct ancestors of the 
Scandinavians, Danes, Germans, Austrians, and Dutch of our own 
time. Much Teutonic blood also runs in the veins of the English, 
the Flemish, and the Swiss. Physically, these newcomers con- 
trasted sharply with the shorter and darker Mediterranean stock. 
They were powerfully built, tall, fair-haired, and blue-eyed. 
' In the development of culture the Teutons were backward. 
Cut off for centuries from the quickening currents of the Mediterra- 
nean civilizations, and living in more or less isolated groups in the 
northern forests, they had advanced slowly. They had reached 
the Iron Age and knew the use of metals, but they had no 
writing. Their culture was essentially like that of other peoples of 
ithe same stage of advancement. They lived in smal! villages; they 
herded, hunted, and practiced some simple agriculture. They had 

eir vices; they were much given to quarreling, gambling, and sloth. 
Thy had their virtues too; they were brave in war, placed a high 
value upon truth and loyalty, and possessed a passion for liberty. 
Politically they had not advanced beyond a tribal organization, 
their law was local custom. Of art, science, and philosophy they 
knew nothing in the Greek or Roman sense. 
Their homeland has been a matter of some dispute. It is prob- 
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able that they once occupied the region about the southern end 6 
the Baltic, and from there moved toward the southwest and 
southeast. As early as the second century A. D. they began 
threaten the Roman Empire. From time to time thousands wer 
admitted across the Rhine-Danube frontier, to become soldier 
in the Roman legions; in the course of time they were assimila 
and lost their German identity. In the fourth century, the Teute 
driven hard against the Roman frontier by a fierce Asiatic peoj 
the Huns, were permitted to cross the Danube in large numb 
From then on, successive waves of Teutonic peoples overflowed 
Empire and, as we have seen, in the fifth century put an end 
the Empire in the West. They encountered a civilization alre 
disintegrating and added their influence to hasten its barbarizati 

For several centuries subsequent to the fall of Rome the Medi 
ranean area was disturbed and terrorized at intervals by raiding 
migrating bands of Teutons coming from still farther north—fr 
the Danish or the Scandinavian peninsula. Thus there was a ney 
set-back to the development of civilization in the regions affect 
These marauders from the North also took to the sea: they settl 
in Normandy; they established themselves in England and Irelai 

The Teutonic peoples were to play a conspicuous part in { 
building of medieval and modern civilization. Barbarians though 
chey were when they first came into contact with the Mediterrane 
culture, they possessed great capacity to learn, and steadily rosé 
the scale of civilization. They displayed marked ability in soc 
organization and government; they excelled in the practical a1 
they made notable contributions in literature, music, science, am 
philosophy. To the decadent populations of southern Europe 
moreover, they made a distinct contribution by the introducti 
of a new strain of blood that invigorated the races of the ancient 
world. : 

Effect of the Latin culture on the Teutons.—The influx 
Germanic peoples did not destroy completely the continui 
Roman civilization. The invaders clung to many of their cus 
locally; but they were unable to give a Teutonic cast to the 1 
they invaded, and ultimately they amalgamated with the 
populations and lost their identity, except as here and there 
physical characteristics of the Nordic crop out in Mediterra 
lands; Latin culture, though weakened and barbarized, predom 
nated. In Italy the Latin influence was strongest. Here # 
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language persisted, corrupted into Italian; Roman law, 
ducation, literature, and Roman ways held as by a thread but did 
ot give way. In the Roman provinces, where we should expect 
‘atin culture to be less potent, much of the old survived. In 
france, for example, despite the great influx of Germans, it was 
‘Romance, and not a German, tongue that evolved. Roman 
lieistianity, Roman laws, Homes institutions and customs con- 
‘nued to dominate. Here the ultimate result, as one authority has 
pressed it, was neither German nor altogether Latin, but a culture 
thich was later to be styled French. In Spain results were similar. 
‘The history of the Germanic tribes that remained north of the 
toman frontier was quite different. The German lands to the 
had never been conquered. Augustus had once tried to push 
e Roman frontier to the Elbe but had failed. Thus the Latinizing 
the northern peoples had never been effected. The German 
eit strain remained essentially German; the language remained 
rerman. Similar was the situation in the British Isles. A portion 
a Islands,—what was later to be England—was, to be sure, 
‘onquered by Rome, and the population was to a ieee Latinized; 
ut with the invasions of the Anglo-Saxons in the fifth century the 
‘oman culture was completely wiped out, and England like the 
rerman lands was to preserve her Anglo- ae language and was 
2 build her culture in the English mold and in the English spirit. 
_ The Slavs.—The Slavic groups constituted another element in 
medieval world. Slavic blood predominates among the popula- 
ions of Russia, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, and the Balkan countries 
utside Greece. These too speak an Indo-European language, 
jut racially they differ from the Teutons and the Celts, being 
hainly Alpine. Vast in numbers, the Slavs were for the most part 
oo far removed from the Mediterranean area to advance as fast 
's peoples farther south, and they played a less important part 
‘uring the medieval period. 
_The Celts.—The Celts were a smaller group. They were the 
cestors of many of the Irish, Scotch, and Welsh, and of the in- 
abitants of Brittany in France. They represent still another 
yranch of the Indo-European family, similar to the Teutons in racial 
cteristics and probably related to them. Despite their limited 
iumber, they possessed qualities that enabled them to play a con- 
icuous part in history, both in the medieval and in the modern 
riod. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AS A FACTOR IN MEDIEVAL CULTUR 


Such were the peoples who made up the human compound of the 
medieval world, save in the Greek lands of the southeast, whi 
can be more conveniently treated later. Just now our attenti 
shifts to the problem of examining the chief forces which were 
stamp a peculiar and distinctive character upon the' civilization of 
the Middle Ages. The Roman Church was such a force. Of the 
religious function of the Church we shall have little to say in this 
chapter, since the subject will be treated in detail later.1 Here we 
are more interested in the Church as a medium of civilization 1 
aspects other than religious. | 

The Christian Church dominated medieval society as no ott 
institution did. It was the one institution in the Roman structt 
that stood intact against the disintegrating influences of a decad 
Roman society and the tide of barbarian invasion. It came fo 
absorb to a remarkable degree the interests of the Roman people, 
as their earlie interests and activities weakened and disappeai 
with the decay of earlier Roman institutions. In other words, the 
Church came to fill a void that was created when the rich and active 
life of the old Roman world receded from men’s experience. Wi 
the fall of the Empire in the West, the disappearance of old lan 
marks together with the miseries and perplexities attending t 
invasions heightened the influence of the Church, picturing, as the 
latter did, a release from a painful earthly existence and the achieve 
ment of an everlasting happiness in a paradise beyond the gra 
This power the Church wielded, to be sure, by virtue of its 
position as the sole instrumentality whereby man might as 
himself of salvation. But, as we shall see presently, the influet 
of the Church was not religious alone; it made its presence f 
decisively in all the important activities of medieval soci 
temporal as well as spiritual. 

Roman influence on the Church organization.—The effec 
ness of the Church in the exericse of its power is to be explé 
partly by the remarkable organization which it built up. U: 
the guiding genius of the Roman for government and administra 
Christendom took on something of the face and feature of 
Roman Empire itself. No longer able to find expression for thi 


“See Chapter XX XVII. 
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enius in the service of the Roman state, men sought an outlet in 
he service of the Church which had arisen on the foundations of the 
Impire and which, in some respects, preserved the continuity of 
he Empire in the medieval world. There was some similarity in 
he underlying conception of both Church and Empire; the Roman 
conceived a world state which should extend the beneficent rule of 
Xome to all men; the Christian conceived a brotherhood of man 
oined together by the holy bonds of Mother Church. The one 
imed at worldly achievement, a fullness of life under law, order, 
nd the Roman peace; the other sought, from the point of view of 
he Christian, a higher goal, a spiritual one, the disciplining of 
aan in holy living in preparation for eternal life. 

| This parallel between Church and Empire may be carried further. 
home, the Eternal City, center and capital of the Roman world, 
yas fittingly appropriated as the center and capital of the Chistian 
vorld—God’s kingdom on earth, the earthly expression of the eter- 
‘al kingdom of heaven. The Emperor, autocrat of all the Romans, 
‘ave way to the Roman pontiff or pope, autocrat of all the Christians 
the West. The Roman law, which had bound all citizens of the 
Xoman world, was modified and appropriated to the use of the 
Vhurch to bind the populations of Christendom. It was now 
anon law, and was administered by the clergy in the courts of 
Fe Church. The Latin language, which had made a conquest of 
he whole Empire, save in some eastern parts, where Greek persisted, 
ecame the universal official language of the Roman Catholic 
; hurch. After the adoption of Christianity as the state religion of 
ome in the fourth century, the administrative system of the 
Church had been deliberately codrdinated with the administra- 
‘ive system of the Empire—almost completely so in the East, not 
‘0 fully in the West. Part of that system the medieval Chupea 
Watned in the East; particularly was this true of the Roman muni- 
tipality which the Church found admirably adapted to the adminis- 
‘ative purposes of the diocese. Here the bishop, the most import- 
nt administrative officer, established his official residence; the 
athedral church was the bishop’s church, and only those municipali- 
‘ies that contained cathedrals were called cities. Finally, Rome had 
ised the sword to extend her power. Lay members of the Church 
ised the same weapon in the initial process of converting pagans into 
Christians, and the militant Church itself sometimes used armies 
‘or its purposes. The real legions of the Church, however, were 
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certain monastic orders. These used no lethal weapons, but ¥ 
tremendous missionary zeal they waged unceasing war agai 
paganism. 

Roman culture preserved by the Christian Churct 
From the foregoing it is evident that certain elements of Ror 
culture were woven into the very fabric of the Church. Th 
elements continued to live in the body of the institution, and 
Church carried them wherever it established itself as an influe 
upon the community. This point is worth closer examinat 
The conception of a universal Church helped to preserve the Roi 
idea of a universal empire, as the political counterpart of 
universal Church; and that idea, as we shall see, exerted a profor 
influence upon the political history of Europe during medieval 
modern times. So far as the Catholics of the world are concer 
the ideal of a world-wide brotherhood has never lost its force. 
cannot be said that Roman law would have been lost to the wi 
had the Church not preserved some of its principles in the cai 
law, but it can truly be said that the universal use of the canon 
throughout Christendom promoted study of the Roman law | 
familiarity with its administration, until a later recovery of 
Justinian Code gave Europe a deeper and more accurate unt 
standing. 

Again, the Latin language, which was the universal languag 
the scholar, was, along with Greek, the key which unlocked 
hidden treasures of Greek and Latin culture when Europe intel 
tually awoke to their merit in the closing centuries of the Mic 
Ages. It was the Church which carried the Latin language through 
out Western Europe and kept it alive. This remains true evel 
though it became necessary for the scholars of a later period t 
purge the Latin of impurities before it became an effective instn 
ment. Classical literature, science, and philosophy were likewis' 
preserved by churchmen; in fragments, to be sure, and sometime 
distorted by the all-pervading influence of theology; neverthe 
the service is not to be completely discounted. Such were som 
of the most conspicuous elements of Roman culture which th 
Church passed on to become a part of medieval civilization. . 

The temporal influence of the Church.—It has already bee 
suggested that the Church became involved in all of the importan 
activities of medieval life. The situation came about, at least i 
the beginning, more by accident than design. As Pontifex Maxi 
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ms the Roman emperor exercised authority over the church. In 
ie exercise of his powers the emperor did not always discriminate 
etween civil and spiritual service; members of the clergy were some- 
mes called to officiate in the courts and to perform other lay serv- 
ses. With the collapse of government after the barbarian invas- 
ns, more and more of the functions of government fell from the 
reakening hands of the state and were from time to time taken up by 

e Church. The Church kept open courts, acted as mediators 
etween the victorious invaders and Rome, and even led armies in 
efense of the Empire. Thus in a disintegrating society the Church 
tepped into the breach, and became deeply involved with the 
= affairs of the people. 

The Church was a political as well as a religious institution. 
we pope was not merely the head of the religious world of the West; 
e became the lay head of the states of the Church in Central Italy, 
yhich he ruled like any other prince. In the beginning the Church 
ad adhered to the ideal of a Church independent of the state. 
vater it came to assert, on the analogy of the superiority of the 
piritual over the temporal, the supremacy of the Church over the 
tate. According to that theory princes were subject to the pope 
ind accountable to him as trustees for the just rule of their subjects. 
“he pope asserted the right to decide in controversies between 
wrinces, and did so decide on a number of occasions. He asserted, 


‘Iso, the right to absolve the subjects of princes from obedience, or 
ven to depose princes, as disciplinary measures. It was the actual 
‘xercise of authority in these matters that led to a long and bitter 
truggle between Church and State during the Middle Ages. 
| The temporal authority of the Church exhibited itself in other 
vays. It had come into possession of from one-fourth to one-third 
if the occupied land of Western Europe. These lands were a source 
f wealth to the Church. They were held to be exempt from tax- 
ey by the prince within whose dominion the lands lay, except 
is the clergy granted free gifts to him. At the same time the Church 
mjoyed the privilege of laying taxes upon the faithful throughout 
hristendom. Church revenues were used to support the adminis- 
rative system and to maintain the magnificent papal establishment 
Rome. To its power to tax must be added its authority in the 
idministration of the canon law. Into the ecclesiastical courts were 
irawn not only questions of religion but what we should call civil 


| . AA . 
sases as well—cases growing out of usury, litigation over sworn 
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contracts, the probating of wills, questions of divorce, and the li 
The clergy were themselves privileged to be tried only in the cout 
of the Church, where penalties were comparatively light. And 
must not overlook the great influence which churchmen frequently 
possessed in the councils of ruling princes, who chose them for high 
places, largely because they were the only educated class available 
until the later Middle Ages. 
The influence of the monks.—Finally, the work of the mor 
in promoting the advance of culture should be considered. The 
ascetic ideal of medieval Christianity—the idea that man might best 
promote the spiritual life by withdrawal from a sinful and corrupting 
world—led finally to the monastic establishments. Often enough 
the monks grew soft, indolent, and worldly; but at their best the 
monasteries became vitalizing centers of industry. One Engli 
writer has called them ‘Christian industrial colonies.” Beca 
hard labor tested religious zeal and disciplined the flesh, the monl 
frequently chose unpromising situations for their establishmen 
They drained swamps, cleared the land, and laid out fields, garde: 
orchards, and vineyards. In the art of agriculture they were the 
furthest advanced of all, and they taught their improved methods 
to the peasants about them. They were likewise advanced in 
industry and did much to preserve mechanical skills which mig 
easily have been lost to the medieval world. In an age when com- 
munities were well-nigh isolated, they built roads and repaired 
bridges. As the only hostelries of the time, the monasteries enter 
tained the travelers passing about Europe and became clearing 
houses for gossip and news, thus fostering the exchange of ideas. 
Also important as a civilizing force was the intellectual labor of 
the monks. But for their industry in copying manuscripts, mai 
a document of priceless value to later historians and much of clas 
cal literature would have been lost. In education, too, the influen 
of the monks was decisive. In the last centuries of the Roman 
Empire schools were established in all the larger municipalities, but 
with the invasions they largely disappeared in the West, and schoc¢ 
might well have passed from men’s memories had not the Chure 
added to its other services the function of education. In this fiel 
the monasteries were among the most important centers. In the 
seventh and eighth centuries when churchmen sought to provide 
textbooks for the purpose, it is interesting to notice that they t 
to the Roman models; the ‘‘seven liberal arts” came to comprise 
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the materials for the educational process: the ériviwm, consisting 
of grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic or logic; and the guadvivium— 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music—then itself a form of 
mathematical study. What the monks preserved in these fields 
was meager enough, and it was still more meager as compared with 
the Greek conception of the ‘‘liberal arts,” yet it was immensely 
better than nothing. The monks were truly the schoolmasters of 
Europe during the ages that may, at least comparatively speaking, 
e described as “‘dark ages.”’ 

It is well, too, to remember what has already been suggested, 
that the monks were the soldiers of the Church, ever widening the 
frontiers of Christendom. Wherever they established themselves 
he influences noted above were borne in upon the surrounding 

eoples. Monasticism ‘“‘was a constant proclamation, in the midst 

f a barbarous and crude and warlike society, of the duty and the 
glory of another sort of life, of the virtues of peace and self-sacrifice 
and poverty and labor. It was a perpetual reminder that some 
things supremely worth having were not to be gained by strife or 
ae or pride of place, but that passive virtues and gentle 
ives might be full of power.’” 
_ Asummary evaluation.—This brief description of the extensive 
owers of the Church, the splendid machinery which it created and 
maintained for the exercise of these powers, and its numerous points 
f contact with medieval society should make clear the commanding 
position which it enjoyed. It had many faults, and its influence 
was not always good; but when the debits and seths of its account 
are summed up the fact remains that it was the greatest single force 

n the advancement of civilization in the medieval world. In a 
ery and brutal age it represented order, discipline, and hu- 

anity. Authority, respect for authority, a obedience were 
mplicit in the organization itself; and it taught these lessons un- 
beasingly by precept and by example. It stood ordinarily by the 
ide of ruling princes to lend strength to their authority and to 
roman obedience in their subjects. In a world not yet emerged 


rom barbarism it preserved many of the elements of the civilizations 

hich had gone before. In a period of ignorance it kept burning 
oractically the only lamps of education—narrowly conceived though 
hat education was. 


1George B. Adams, Civilization during the Middle Ages, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
. Y., 1914, pp. 131-132. 
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THE CHRISTIAN EAST: THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE 


The medieval world may be divided along fairly sharp lines into 
an eastern and a western half. The latter comprehended rougl 
Italy, France, Spain, the German lands beyond the Rhine and the 
Danube, and the British Isles; the former advanced and receded 
as time went on, but we may get some idea of its geography if we 
speak of it as that part of the Roman Empire which lay east oi 
the Adriatic. The western portion has received almost exclus 
attention, because its significance to medieval and modern ci 
lization bulks decidedly greater. One reason for the difference | 
in the fact that the eastern half represents Roman civilization du : 
a protracted period of decadence, little affected by the Teutoi 
invasions, which never secured a foothold there. The West had 
been Dieses) but it had been renewed, was youthful and y 
orous, and looked to the future. Nevertheless, the Christian Ea 
calls for some attention not only because it was an important par 
of the medieval world but because both the Eastern Empire a 
the Eastern Church were important forces in the change by whi 
Western Europe finally recovered the great ancient cultures. 

The gradual separation of the Eastern or Byzantine Empire fre 
the West resulted from an accumulation of influences. I 
Constantine, the first of the Christian Emperors, moved the capi 
of the Empire from Rome to Constantinople, in the fourth century 
the separation may be said to have begun. ‘The new capital ste 
on the site of an ancient Greek colony called Byzantium. Quid 
it became the dominating center of the Byzantine civiliza 
Language also played a part; the West was Latin or Germanic; 
East remained Greek, and Greek ultimately became the off 
language of the government. Finally, differences in religious b 
tended to push the two regions farther apart. The upshot of 
divergence was that by the eleventh century the schism was ¢ 
plete. The Byzantine emperor and the patriarch of Constantin 
refused to recognize the supremacy of the pope at Rome. 
Greek Orthodox Church became a separate and distinct institu 
in medieval civilization, a fact which had an important influence 
shaping the currents of European history. : 

The character of Byzantine culture.—With the checieayall i 
tory of the Byzantine Empire we are not concerned. It lasted for 
nearly a thousand years until, in the fifteenth century, it was over 
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thrown by the Ottoman Turks. What of the contribution of 
Byzantine culture? We have characterized Byzantine civilization 
sa continuation, in the eastern half of the Empire, of the declining 
ivilization of Rome. But the Eastern Empire, despite its deca- 
dence, maintained a civilization superior, in many respects, to any- 
thing in the contemporary West. The elements of its culture were 
Ronan, Greek, and Oriental. Its essential service to the West was 
hat of preserving and passing on valuable features of that culture. 
he Eastern Empire was an island in which a great civilization of 
past found its last refuge from attack by barbarism. There the 
ical literature continued to be studied, classified, and imitated; 
e much of Greek science was preserved; there the vast legal 
earning of the Romans was, under the emperor Justinian, collected 
and codified. 
' In some directions culture in the Eastern Empire went beyond 
what had already been created, particularly in discoveries of new 
medicines and new methods for the treatment of disease and in the 
oo of surgical methods. In architecture, a distinctive 
style called Byzantine was developed—a style distinguished by the 
extensive employment of domes, vaults, cupolas, and the lavish use 
i a highly developed art of mosaic for decorative purposes. The 
t church of St. Sophia in Constantinople is its most widely 
own example. In its general effect Byzantine architecture gives 
the impression of more grace—lighter walls, larger openings, more 
ceful columns—than does the Roman architecture of the West. 
‘im the minor arts the Byzantines displayed highly developed skill 
ind elements of originality, notably in enamel workgand jewelry. 
| Dissemination of Byzantine culture.—These elements of 
Byzantine culture were carried to the West, generally through the 
els of commerce; for the Byzantines, controlling the great 
ercial gateway at Constantinople, commanded the trade 
een the Near East and Europe. Along with his merchandise 
Byzantine shipped his ideas. Thus Western Europe came to be 
eated by Eastern influences. Because of their superior skill, 
s of the East were borrowed to teach the industrial arts in the 
West. Here and there in Italy, Sicily, France, and Spain, churches 
| the Byzantine style attest the wide influence of the East; and old 
Venice, long connected commercially with Constantinople, is 
tamped with an Eastern impress. 
To these influences of the Byzantine culture on the medieval 
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world must be added that of the Greek Orthodox Church. Thi 
church, like the Roman Catholic, early developed missionary zeal 
Its missionaries were particularly active in the Balkans and amon 
the Slavic peoples in Russia. The Bible was translated into 
Slavic language, and Greek churches were set up among the bar 
barian converts. Thus, as the Roman Church had carried Roma 
culture to the Germans, the Greek Church carried the culture of th 
Eastern Empire to the Slavs. The Christians of the East looke 
to Constantinople, to the emperor and the patriarch, for guidance 
much, though the grip was not so strong, as the Christians of th 
West looked to Rome. It was this influence of the Greek Chure 
that gave the Slavs an opportunity to play at least a minor part in 
medieval civilization. The contact established between Constant 

nople and the North at first stimulated Slavic culture, and in the 
twelfth century Russia was probably more advanced than Germany 

but in the long run the contacts of Rome with the Germanic peopl 
were more vitalizing and more vigorously sustained than those of 
Constantinople with the Slavs. 


ARABIC CIVILIZATION AND ITS INFLUENCES 


Mention has been made of the fact that an unwelcome guest, the 
Mohammedan, thrust himself into Christian society—the Turks im 
the East, and the Moors in Spain. The Byzantine Empire checke 
these invasions for a time, and no doubt performed a valuable servic 
to Christendom in holding the eastern gate at Constantinop 
against the Mohammedan power until Europe had gained t 
strength to prevent a complete Turkish inundation. As it was, th 
Balkans were overrun, and the Byzantine civilization was de 
pressed, where it was not practically destroyed by the invader 
all southeastern Europe was thus subjected to still another setbac 
which helps to account for its lagging development. From the 
time of its establishment down to our own day, the Ottoman Empire 
in Europe has been a source of disturbance and embarrassment 
the Christian nations; it is bound up with some of the most vit 
problems of European society. 

The Mohammedan civilization carried into Spain by the Arabiai 
invaders of the eighth century was very different from that of th 
Ottoman Turks. Arabian civilization towered far above that 0 
the Turks, and in fact was, in many respects, far superior to that of| 
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contemporary Christian countries. ‘‘While Europe was lost in 
the darkness of barbarian ignorance, scarcely pierced by a single ray, 
the capitals of Islamism were flooded with a great light of literature, 
philosophy, art, and industry.’”’ It is true that originality was not 
a characteristic feature of Arabian genius; the Arabs had borrowed 
much from the Greeks, from the Persians, and from the peoples of 
India. But much of what they borrowed they stamped with their 
own character, and in some notable cases they made original contri- 
butions. 
| In communication or actual contact with the Greek culture of the 
(Near East, the Arabs developed some appreciation of the Greek 
intellect. They borrowed largely from the Greek philosophers; 
Aristotle, in fact, was revealed to medieval Europe more through the 
bian ifueace than through any other. From the Greeks, too, 
they borrowed a knowledge of medicine and surgery, but fen 
lpushed the horizon of medical science beyond that of the Greeks. 
‘Their hospital service, particularly for the insane, far surpassed 
that of the Christians. They studied chemistry as alchemy, but 
in the process they “discovered new elements and produced new 
and valuable compounds, such as potash, alcohol, corrosive subli- 
mate, sulphate of silver, and nitric and sulphuric acid.”” They were 
advanced in geographical knowledge; they accepted the rotundity 
f the earth, and are said to have taught geography from globes. 
In Bathematics they were particularly apt. Algebra is one of their 
contributions to the world. A treatise on this subject written by an 
Arab in the ninth century served as a textbook for Europe until 
the beginning of the modern period. They produced a notable 
literature in both poetry and prose. The delightful Thousand and 
One Tales of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments has become a classic 
in the field of literature. To architecture they gave a sufficient 
impress of their own spirit to produce a striking style. Their 
mosques and palaces are characterized by domes and graceful 
Minarets, round or horseshoe arches, and decorative arabesques 
distinguished by geometrical design pael a pleasing combination of 
color. On Arabian painting and sculpture the Mohammedan 
rion laid a cold hand by its prohibition of the depicting of living 
ine 
_ As one might well surmise, these intellectual accomplishments 
Were sustained by an advanced material civilization. The Arabians 
excelled in agriculture; they understood the art of irrigation, used 
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fertilizers, introduced new products. They were highly skilled 
the making of metal and leather goods, and in weaving. 
established an extensive trade, and for a long period were 


ports of the Black Sea and the Mediterranean, to be conveyed thenee 
by European traders for Western consumption. 


maintain its high place. It reached its peak early in the nin 
century, and in the same century began to decline. Its essent 
contribution, so far as Europe was concerned, was that of conse 
ing and passing on what it had borrowed and what it had created 
a more vigorous people with a fairer opportunity not only to main 
tain its cultural gains but to go forward. Not until the later cen 
turies of the Middle Ages was Europe in a position to discover the 
debt which it owed to the Arabians; then it was revealed h 
many of the Greek treasures were sealed up in the Arabic writin 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF MEDIEVAL CULTURE 


Thus far we have been concerned largely with the ingredients, 
ethnological and cultural, which entered into the compound calle 
medieval civilization, and with the devious ways by which the 
ingredients were brought together and fused to produce that ci 
lization. Having arrived so far we might well pause to exami 
the product. What were the characteristics of medieval cultt 
that distinguish it from the modern? In contrasting one wi 
the other, we must remember that we cannot draw sharp boundaries 
all along the line. The earlier period merges into the later, ai 
many medieval influences continue to operate in European society 
down to the present. Nor is it to be forgotten that the genera 
izations which follow indicate main trends merely; space permitt 
one might find numerous deviations which become more pronounce 
as the medieval period nears its close. With this caution we m 
enumerate as characteristic of medieval culture (1) the solidarity 
of medieval society, (2) its emphasis on authority, (3) its oth 
worldliness, (4) its comparatively static quality, and (5) its sub- 
ordination = the individual. 1 

The solidarity of! medieval society.—A greater solidarity of 
society is a characteristic of medieval civilization, a sense of unity, 
of universality. Our modern world exhibits no such unity. Itis 
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artitioned off by national walls. The national state is the political 
unit; its religion is nationalized; it has a national language, a national 
iterature, national systems of education, national characteristics. 
In defense of all these things within the walls the national group is 
und by powerful emotional ties which we call patriotism. In the 
iddle Ages, at least until the closing period, there were no such 
marking off peoples; there were no national states, no tra- 
ditions of nationalism, no national patriotism. The tradition which 
os medieval society was a tradition of world unity which 
came straight from Rome. The Church, fashioned after the 
mpire, was a realization of universality in the religious life; the 
oly Roman Empire, established in the tenth century, and the still 
zarlier empire of Charlemagne were, in some degree, deliberate 
ttempts to realize world unity in political life. Latin was not 
erely the universal language of the Churck, but was everywhere 
the West the written language of the educated, and, regarded as 
ternal, was considered to be the only fit medium ph: the perpetua- 
jon of thought. Education everywhere set up the same goal, dealt 

ith the same subject matter, and used the same language as a 

medium of instruction. It was this universal pattern stamped on 
ciety that gave a sense of solidarity now lost to the European 
world. 

The emphasis on authority.—In medieval society the emphasis 
as on authority rather than liberty. The commanding position 
f the Church has been indicated. If we would judge its permeating 

oy with discrimination, however, we must measure it in its 
wn social setting. The vievecee of cea may be regarded as a 
“trait” of modern peoples. Perhaps we are not so free as we 
gine. Science, for example, exercises a sort of tyranny over our 
inds comparable in some respects to the sway of religion in the 
iddle Ages. But science has no political power to enforce belief 

in its teachings; whereas the Church had such political power to 
= its dogmas. We accept and support science because it 
ppears to serve us; similarly, medieval man accepted and supported 
eligion and the Church because they were the one source of much 
it was worth while according to the medieval standard of values. 
his point of view of medieval man must be kept in mind if we would 
nderstand the authority enjoyed by the Church. With a con- 
iction of its supreme greatness and importance as the one instru- 
entality through which man might achieve salvation, and with its 
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roots in the Rome of the Empire—when absolute authority ha 
become the accepted pattern—the Church logically assumed ; 
autocratic position in the medieval world. Man’s part, so far ; 
the uninformed masses were concerned, was to believe that | 
might be saved. The unenlightened must not question; credulit 
was a virtue; curiosity was suspect. The Church, representing tl 
one existing body of trained minds, was the keeper of truth; 1 
question its authority was presumptuous and blasphemous. Ai 
since the clergy were the only ones competent to interpret th 
Scriptures, they were given the sole right to perform that functior 

In economic and political activity a similar tone—one of subje 
tion to authority—prevailed. Since the vast majority of the pop 
lation lived in a state of comparative isolation, it was natural th 
tradition and custom should occupy a place of compelling authorit 
and tend to mold and standardize economic life. Under a fixe 
routine endlessly repeated there was little opportunity for individu 
initiative or variation. In political development the trend w 
toward the exercise of authority from above untempered by #l 
exercise of any effective control by the governed. It is true thé 
the sense of liberty was strong among the Germanic peoples, ar 
that during the feudal period the feudal artistocracy enjoyed liber 
to the extent of license, but the feudal aristocracy represented only 
small minority of the population; the common man enjoyed 1 
political rights in the modern sense. As national monarchies d 
veloped, the tide set in definitely toward absolutism. ; 

Otherworldliness.—The otherworldliness which characterized 
medieval society offers an additional reason why medieval man was 
disposed to submit to the directing authority of the Church. T 
modern mind typically turns to earth and things earthly, but t 
medieval mind turned characteristically to the other world, 
matters of the spirit. This earth literally offered little but drudge 
and want to all but a favored few who studied in monasteries 
ruled in castles. There was no great goal for medieval man tl 
side of the grave. Man’s life on earth was at best but a short 
sojourn which should be devoted to the spiritual life. Any golden 
age on this earth had been lost through original sin; what remain 
was the golden age of a literal heaven. If there was any “progress” 
worth achieving it was progress towards salvation. { 

The static character of society.—It was suggested above tk 
medieval communities were more or less isolated. The facilities for 
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Immunication and transportation that tend to bind modern 
ples together are largely out of the picture of the Middle 
ges. Consequently social change was exceedingly slow. 

In our day and age we are obsessed by the idea of “progress.” 
is almost a cult with us. We accept progressive change as the 
prmal condition of mankind. Such a conception would have 
eply puzzled the medieval man. With him social stability was 
| be preserved by maintaining things as they were. Society, 
mceived as divinely ordered, was stratified more or less rigidly 
to “orders”: a clergy born to pray, a lay nobility born to rule and 
fight, the great mass of mankind born to labor for the physical 
intenance of the higher orders. The two upper orders were noble 
d privileged; the third was ignoble and unprivileged. Man was 
m into his privileges. If he was born into the privileged classes 
fs superiority in authority was fixed and was to be clearly recog- 
by those below, who were expected to keep their place and 
bor diligently in the ‘‘station to which God had assigned them.” 
utside the Church, which did give opportunity for merit to rise, 
lere was little chance for one to change his condition socially. 
evertheless, when we speak of medieval society as static, it is to 
remembered that we are using the term relatively; society never 
mains completely stationary. 

|The subordination of the individual.—The foregoing char- 
terization of society points unmistakably to the subordination 
he individual. While great thinkers arose—and distinguished 
emselves by the individuality of their thought—the general tend- 
acy was to stress the deed more than the doer. Monks en- 
iged in constructive tasks or in literary or artistic work frequently 
d not sign their works, for the glory of the cause was more 
sential than credit to one’s self. Men were like so many atoms in 
‘e social compound, not necessarily all molded on one pattern but 
ich too intrinsic a part of the whole to be conspicuous in his own 
zht. He enjoyed his place in society not as an individual right but 
cause he was a member of the integrated group. Deprived of for- 
loys in the Church, he became an outcast. Outside his 
pointed place in the village community, existence was virtually 
nied him in most parts of Europe, for neither land nor protection 
as to be had. Above the common level of society the medieval 
an could hardly find a tolerable status outside the feudal system. 
utside the medieval guilds, industrial and commercial activity was 


| 
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next to impossible. Thus the spirit of the time was largely coép 
tive rather than competitive; communistic rather than individug 
tic. The collective welfare rather than individual welfare was 
dominant principle. 

Such is our sketch of medieval society. The medieval world: 
a more unified world than our own, tied together with certain 1 
versal bonds; a simpler world than ours, not so diversified by 
presence of independent national states. It was a world in wl 
authority emanating from above was more exalted than in our ti 
It presents a slowly changing society, which, in comparison with ou 
own, appears to have been perpetually treading in a circle of custon 
and tradition. It was a world in which the general mind appe 
to turn heavenward as persistently as the general mind t 
appears to turn earthward. Finally, it was a world in which 
found the most complete realization of self in the corporate life ah 
him rather than in a full expression of individuality. 

Economic and political life.—The picture is far from compl 
What of the everyday life of medieval man? How did he mal 
living? What of his political life, and the relations of one ec 
munity to another? These questions will have to await a dete 
answer in later chapters. A suggestion here will have to suf 

As to its economic life, we shall have a fairly accurate pictur 
medieval society before the eleventh century if we imagine a 
number of villages and small towns in which practically the w 
population of Europe gained a simple, frugal existence by meat 
a rude form of agriculture, each community more or less isol 
from the outside world, subsisting almost wholly on its own pr 
ucts. Manufacture held a secondary. place. It was largely 
specialized, and was carried on in the huts of the peasantry ori 
manor house or castle of the landlord. Of trade there was littk 
tween villages and towns, and between Europe and the outside w 
still less. By the eleventh century a change had taken place: t 
life had established itself; industry had become more and 
specialized. A class of town dwellers, the bourgeoisie, had emer 
interested in industry and commerce rather than in agri 
Thenceforth we find existing side by side the agricultural village 
still carrying on its simple industry as an incidental occupation, é 
the industrial and commercial life of the towns. 

Political interests and institutions were relatively less import 
in medieval society than they are now, overshadowed as they # 
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ere by the Church. Political thought centered largely in the 
jor question involved in the controversy between Church and 
tate as to which was supreme. In political organization the 
(oman tradition of a world-state powerfully influenced the minds 
: tulers. The attempt of the Byzantine emperor to extend his 
om over the West, the attempts of Charlemagne in the ninth 
sntury and of the Holy Roman emperors later, and the political 
Inbitions of the Church to dominate Europe are all expressions of 
he: great desire to recreate a universal empire. But those attempts 
] failed to reach the ultimate goal. 

| The inability of emperors and petty kings to maintain order within 
ad to protect communities from attack from without led to the 
al establishment of feudalism, a form of local government in 
contrast with the centralized universal authority implicit in 
ae imperial idea and system. Under the feudal system Europe 
resented a checkerboard of many hundreds of feudal states, large 
ad small, governed almost absolutely by dukes, counts, and barons 
fhe made war on each other incessantly and plunged Europe into a 
vate of general disorder. But the feudal lords were not able to 
iaintain their power permanently. It was the bourgeoisie who 
rst freed themselves from the authority of the feudal nobility and 
stablished the right to form their own governments. In the case of 
bwns favorably situated, as in Italy, these rights developed so far 
3 to produce powerful Gy seats wholly leant of outside 
uthority. But the final death blow to feudalism as a political force 
ame with the rise of the national monarchies in the last centuries of 


re Middle Ages. 


| MEDIEVAL LITERATURE 

) Medieval literature reflects the age that produced it. This is to 
y that the bulk of it was devoted to theology and related subjects, 

nd that most of it was composed by the clergy. Prose predomi- 

lated; still a considerable body of poetry in imitation of the classical 
sts was composed, some of it as early as the ninth century. The 
edieval writers wrote by hand on parchment. Some of their 
anuscripts are beautifully illuminated. The language used was 

aedieval Latin. 

lz national languages developed, however, enthusiasms and 


aterests of a more worldly character found literary expression in 
4 
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subjects drawn from the colorful aspects of the feudal world. 
finest examples appeared in France, in Old French. These 
the chansons de geste, narrative poems detailing the deeds of he 
in the earlier brutal age of feudalism—deeds performed di 
the wars against the Mohammedans, or in the perpetual cont 
of the feudal barons among themselves. Most famous of all ir 
period is the Song of Roland, a long narrative poem celebrating 
valor of Roland, a hero of Charlemagne’s court. Later appe: 
Western Europe the romances of chivalry, reflecting the soft 
manners and courtesy of the period—tales of love and adventur 
the great deeds of the tournament, and of medieval festivals. J] 
material was drawn from the fabulous tales of Arthur, the C 
king, and his knights; matter entering into the Arthurian Le; 
one of the most famous in European literature. Of the f 
poetry of the Germans, perhaps the finest example is the Vibelu 
lied, the Song of the Nibelungs, the basis of Wagner’s musical dra 
To the Teutonic contribution should be added the German pi 
of the Minnesingers and the literature of Norse mythology, sor 
which appeared in far-off Iceland—the poems called the Edda; 
the prose narratives, the Sagas. 


ARCHITECTURE AND ART 


In architecture only did the Middle Ages produce a majc 
masterpiece. This was the Gothic church. r | 

After the Teutonic invasions Roman architecture declined, 
the early Christians did not at once create a style to supplat 
At first they adapted the Roman courts of law, the basilicas, to’ 
use. Their earliest independent structures in the West we 
combination of features borrowed mainly from the Roman an 
Byzantine—a style called Romanesque, dating from abou 
tenth century. But in the twelfth century, while the Romane: 
still flourished, there appeared a new style of architecture in nortl 
ern France. By the thirteenth century this new style had rea 
its maturity and perfection. It was not until much later—i 
early modern period—that critics gave to this style the | 
“Gothic,” a term apparently used in derision, and born of a la 
appreciation in an age that felt that it had outgrown the bark 
taste of the earlier period. And yet today we can speak of t 
style as the glory of the Middle Ages, as an artistic expression 
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life and spirit. One can hardly imagine a more perfect embodi- 
nt of the medieval religious spirit than the Gothic cathedral 
| its pointed arches and tall spires ever drawing the eyes of the 
istian heavenward. 

actically all the art achievements of the Middle Ages were 
awn into the service of the Church—architecture, sculpture, 
ting, stained glass, illuminated manuscripts. Never, perhaps, 
ire the three arts of architecture, sculpture, and painting more 
ectly amalgamated as one art than in the Gothic style, for paint- 
and sculpture can hardly be said to have enjoyed an independent 
stence in the Middle Ages; both were the handmaidens of archi- 
ture. Sculpture was less an expression of beauty than an art 
oted to the ends of religion and the Church. It was stiffly 
ventional because its conventions were symbols significant in 
> teaching of the Christian beliefs, sermons in stone, as they have 
called. The like was true of painting and mosaic. Sensuous 
uty had no accepted place in the art of the early Church. 
inting, like sculpture, was valuable as a means of symbolical 
resentation of its teachings. The medieval artists were limited 
‘their understanding of color; they did not understand perspec- 
‘e; they gave no particular heed to the elusive features that 
ve charm and beauty to the human form; the essence of their 
¢ was spiritual, not secular. 

Such were the characteristic features of the Gothic. It found its 
est expression in France and the British Isles. In German lands, 
tticularly in the north, it did not reach perfection; and in Italy 
was like a plant set in an uncongenial soil; here the influence of 
yman and Greek forms never gave way completely enough to 
rmit the Gothic to evolve in its completeness. 


: 


MEDIEVAL EDUCATION 


ee distinct types of training developed during the Middle 
es, each being fostered by the class or institution that it served: 
dalism and chivalry produced an elaborate and, to us, fantastic 
ining to prepare the noble for a knightly career; the industrial 


ba of the towns developed the necessary skill of their artisans by a 
stem of apprenticeship; and the Church developed education to 


epare for service in the Church and to promote the Christian life. 
Fe it was the Church that produced the only public system of 
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education in the Middle Ages, it is to this system that we refer y 
we speak of medieval education. 

Something has already been said of the service of the Chure 
fostering education. A little reflection will make it clear why 
Church assumed direction and control. No other corporate k 
had an interest in fostering a system of education for the w 
Christian world. The interests of chivalry and of the indus 
gilds were narrow class interests. The Church was universal ar 
the dominating institution in medieval society, was, naturally, } 
cerned in promoting the Christian way of life and its own inte 
as an institution. Education, therefore, was essentially relig 
in character. Instruction aimed to inculcate medieval culture, 
as modern education sets up as one of its important aims the ir 
cating of the fundamentals of our own culture. During the 
few centuries of the Middle Ages the educated class was practic 
confined to the clergy, and outside the clerical ranks few even leat 
to read or write. During later centuries, however, until 
of the universities, though education continued to be thoug 
as a possession peculiar to clericals, the number educated out 
their ranks had doubtless greatly increased. 

The rise of the universities in the twelfth and thirteenth centu 
was an event of first importance in the history of education 
intellectual life. They appear to have been a kind of spontam 
outgrowth of a remarkable enthusiasm for learning that had be 
increasingly evident from the eleventh century on. New i 
mation, such as was coming in especially from Greek and Aral 
sources, stimulated curiosity and eager discussion. Such probl 
as the reconciliation of faith and reason and the question 
merits of the direct study of nature led to such an influx of ques 
ers to the cathedrals that separate teaching faculties were eventu 
licensed. About 1200 the University of Paris became a sepa 
institution from the cathedral of Notre Dame. Sometimes sp 
of as the mother university, the University of Paris served as am 
for others. As early as the twelfth century there were four | 
standing centers of learning: Paris and Oxford, with kindred ii 
ests in scholasticism; Bologna, famous for its law; and Sale 
equally famous in the field of medicine. Since few books 1 
available, instruction was perforce by lecture and discussion. V 
the coming of the printed page the massing of books in universit 
libraries began, and education took on a new and modern phas 
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FREEDOM OF THOUGHT IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


To one living in the twentieth century, in a period in which 
dividual liberty is exalted, much proclaimed, and, supposedly, 
eely enjoyed, the picture of medieval society may appear depress- 
g. Under the influence of our own cultural biases we may over- 
ok the point of view of medieval man and get an unrealistic 
cture of his intellectual life. We might conclude that the domi- 
tion of medieval theology compelled all men to think alike, but 
1e conclusion would not be accurate. Theology acted upon 
tellectual life at once as a stimulus and as a drag. But even asa 
‘ag, it was not so much that theology pulled backward, as that it 
ynfined the intellectual advance to one channel. To comprehend 
e alliance of thought with the interests of religion we must recall 
ie place of the Church in medieval culture. 
| There was a general feeling that of the various theories which 
tellectual leaders might expound, those were to be favored which 
ipported or did least damage to the established tenets and dogma 
religion. Such an attitude can be understood when it is re- 
‘embered that religion in its organized and institutionalized form 
tomoted the general welfare of the people, gave them a sense of 
security, furnished their architecture and art, their pageants, their 
ars and peace. Above all, it laid out the way of salvation. Such 
[peligion seemed indispensable to the people of those times, and 
ae intellectual atmosphere was bound to be favorable to it; the 
fficial authority exercised by the Church was accepted as a neces- 
part of the means of security. 

Nevertheless the Middle Ages witnessed much intellectual inde- 
endence, and a great amount of honest thinking on vital issues 
yas permitted, and even encouraged. When, for example, in a 
elatedly recovered work of Aristotle, the statement was found that 
he world had no beginning—a statement in contradiction to the 
Yhurch’s faith in the account of creation given in the Book of 


es Church did not prohibit debate of the question as to 
hi 


ich was right. Must Aristotle be accepted or rejected? This 
ssue involved decades of arguments and public hearings on the pros 
nd cons, just as recently we have had debates on whether to allow 

e teaching of evolution. Aristotle’s works on nature were banned 

1203, but in 1250, rather than have them studied without regard 
0 theological interests, the ban was removed. 
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Seldom in history has there been a time of more vigorous i 
lectual disagreement among scholars of note than from the 
to the thirteenth century. During this period, and most not 
in the twelfth century, the Jewish-Christian tradition, G 
philosophy, and Arabian science all found a place in med 
Europe. In the thirteenth century the peak of medieval act 
was reached, and since that century stands at the threshold t 
Renaissance, it might be said that there was no abrupt change 1 
the earlier period to the latter; rather, that the remarkable i 
lectual outburst of the Renaissance was clearly in the stage 
preparation in those preceding centuries. ‘The discussion con 
ing the nature of the world is an illustration in point. Granted 
there is one God and that this is his world, what is the import 
of things in this world? Rather commonly it is supposed tha 
thinkers of the Middle Ages unanimously answered, “‘ They ai 
no importance”’; but the fact is that they considered the questic 
so important that the thought devoted to it from the twelfth to tl 
fifteenth centuries paved the way to modern science. 


SCIENCE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


Measured by modern standards, medieval man knew exceeding! 
little about natural science and cared for it hardly at all unti 
closing centuries of the period. The low esteem in which sei 
was generally held is understandable when we remember thi 
medieval thought was largely absorbed in the world after deat 
This other-worldliness made theology dominant. The ai 
cultures—particularly the Greek, as we have seen—had devel 
a considerable body of science; but upon it the Christian ¥ 
turned its back during the early centuries of the Christian era 
Greek science was temporarily lost. Since science was paga 
secular, it was held in suspicion in most of its phases. T. 
was thought to be the key to all learning worth while to a Chr 
Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274), one of the greatest of the mediey 
scholars, held that God thinks this world into being as the be 
all possible worlds, and that the eternal ideas are God’s, and 
they are, therefore, more real and important than anything else 
be. Consequently his theory of education was that the study ‘ 
nature was mere elementary practice, and that theology was t 
apex of the pyramid of knowledge and the crowning glory of 
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prning. A papal order in 1279 made Aquinas’s works the basis 
all teaching. 

But the word of Aquinas was not the last word. Natural science 
1s born of a deep interest in, and an intense curiosity about, the 
rid of nature. The swing from heaven to earth was already in 
ogress in Aquinas’s day. The year following the papal order of 
79, William of Occam was born, an English Franciscan friar, who 
came a leader among those who came to take a position opposed 
that of Aquinas. Though a churchman himself, the effect of his 
achings ultimately contributed to the separation of Church and 
fate and gave an impetus to scientific interests. A devout believer 
God, he was, nevertheless, convinced that this world is the proper 
yject of study, and that all knowledge which cannot be gained 
ough sense perceptions must be a matter of faith rather than 
ason. ‘The particular objects around us are, therefore, the ones 
> can hope to know best. It is our duty to worship God, but 
2 must use our minds primarily to understand the natural world 
which we live. Thus Occam paved the way to that all-absorbing 
terest in this immediate world which became the object of absorb- 
g interest during the Renaissance, and from which modern science 
rveloped. He furthermore gave to science the much used Law 
Parsimony, still often called ‘“‘Occam’s razor.” It is not a law, 
it the general principle that when two or more theories explain 
ia well a given fact or phenomenon, the simpler is to be pre- 
rred. Occam’s writings were banned at the University of Paris 
ht years before his death, but other universities such as Prague, 
enna, and Heidelberg permitted similarly-minded thinkers to 
try on the same line of thought and teaching. 

The attitude of the Church toward science.—Much has been 
id and written of the obstacles put in the way of the development 
scientific knowledge by the medieval Church. The Church does 
ke much to answer for in this regard, but it should be remembered 
at her opposition to freedom of thought manifested itself more 
| a later age than in the medieval period itself. It tolerated the 
orous debates that stimulated the minds of Occam and Aquinas. 
was after Occam’s time that the Church reacted strongly against 
cular interests, became more rigid in its views, and resorted to 
rsecution to dispose of conflicting views. It was after the opening 
vs Renaissance that science paid its sad price in lives and pro- 


ited works of genius—a price which included the burning of 
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Bruno at the stake for his views on nature and the forcing of 
aged Galileo to his knees to recant his belief in the Copern 
theory of an earth which moves. In the Middle Ages before # 
Renaissance there had been bigotry and intolerance, but all ing 
that early period had really stimulated controversial thought, 
many of the newer views then born in the Church gained enoug 
vitality to persist alone even after the Church disowned them an 
tried to suppress them by force. : 

The absence of experimental method.—Despite the ten 
of honest investigation which characterized the constructive pe 
of medieval thought, the intellectual leaders of that time 
scholastics, as they were called—failed to produce that esse 
instrument of progress in scientific knowledge, the experim 
approach in the study of natural phenomena. Although th 
some evidence that the experimental method was used earlie 
medicine and anatomy, for example—the rule of the schol 
was to consult recognized authorities, such as the Bible and Arist 
and the early Church Fathers, or to depend on sheer reason, rathi 
than to seek what their sense organs could reveal to them of tf 
nature of things about them. The medieval student got his scien 
in the library rather than in the laboratory or in the world of na 1 
about him. It has been said with some truth that he was ine 
to accept everything but the evidence of his own eyes. : 

This attitude persisted among many intellectuals even down i 
the Renaissance. An illustration of this overlapping of medie 
and Renaissance habits of mind is furnished by a Padua profes 
whom Galileo entreated in vain to look at the moon and plan 
through his telescope to verify certain new discoveries in astronoi 
“There are seven windows given to animals in the domicile o 
head,” said the Padua professor, ‘‘through which air is admi 
the tabernacle of the body, to enlighten, to warm, to nourish 
What are these parts of the microcosmos? Two nostrils, two € 
two ears, and a mouth. So in the heavens, as in the microco: 
there are two favorable stars, two unpropitious, two lumin 
and Mercury undecided and indifferent. From this and many 
similarities in nature, such as the seven metals, etc., which it 
tedious to enumerate, we gather that the number of plan 
necessarily seven.”’ It was Galileo, with his eyes, his telesco 
his mathematical data, who together with some of his conte 
raries and followers ultimately corrected the habits of mind andt 
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\ethods of thinking of men like the Padua professor and ushered 
the new age of science. But that is a story that belongs to a later 
eriod, the Renaissance and modern times. 


THE HERITAGE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


The study of the Renaissance reveals, as we shall presently see, 
ne passing of the Middle Ages and the birth of the modern era. 
ut it should hardly be necessary to point out that words may mis- 
‘ad or be misconstrued. What this survey has particularly sought 
) emphasize is the idea that medieval society passed on to us ele- 
ients of the ancient cultures that still live in our civilization. It ad- 
ed to the elements it had assimilated elements that were peculiarly 
's own, and the compound is what we call medieval culture. The 
Niddle Ages passed, but the medieval heritage persists in our lives 
9 a degree that we do not suspect. How true this is will be ap- 
arent later when we turn to examine the customs, traditions, and 
tactices that cluster about marriage and the family; our economic 
oundations; the development of our political ideas and institutions; 
ur religious beliefs; our education; our moral standards; our social 
janners, attitudes, and beliefs; and our literature, art, and archi- 
cture. Then it is that we begin to realize how close to modern 
fan stand the cultures of the ancient and the medieval world. 
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Haskins, C. H., Rise of the Universities (Henry Holt and Compai 
1923). A short and brilliant account of the origin, development, ¢ 
life of a medieval university, with considerable attention given to # 
student life. A shorter account on the same lines is to be found in a bor 
by the same author, Renaissance of the Twelfth Century (Harvard U 
versity Press, 1927), Chapter 12. 
Huco, Victor, The Hunchback of Notre Dame. The classical novel 
Paris under Louis XI, thought by many to be the world’s greatest } 
torical novel. 
LucuarrE, A., Social Life in France in the Time of Philip Augus 
(Peter Smith, 1929). A brilliant description of the various classes { 
society in France at the end of the twelfth and the beginning of th 
thirteenth century. 
SHERWOOD, R., The Virtuous Knight (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931 
An historical novel, in which an English youth who has been reared toa 
the Christian virtues, finds disillusionment following Richard I on th 
crusade and gains a hearty respect for the Moslem civilization. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE TRANSITION TO MODERN CULTURE 


In THE preceding chapter the view was expressed that the whole 
‘riod from the fifth to the seventeenth century might in a sense be 
garded as a transition from ancient to modern civilization, during 
ich a slow assimilation of the ancient cultures was taking place. 
general, assimilation was accelerated with the passing of the 
mturies. From the fourteenth century on the discovery of 
cient culture proceeded with such speed as to generate forces 
hich the bulwarks of medieval authority and tradition could no 
ger resist. Antique civilization, for the first time, was being 
en as a consistent whole and from a new point of view. The 
an mind was set free to range beyond the bounds of the medieval 
orid. With that freedom the Middle Ages gradually passed and 
e modern age began. 

‘The scholars of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were not 
aware of the transformation. The superiority of their own 
lightened era to that which had preceded was to them so apparent 
at they gave to the earlier period the contemptuous label, ‘‘The 
ark Ages.” Under the influence of this light from the ancient 
orld, the men of the new transition epoch cast aside many ideals 
medieval Christianity and revived an older conception of “‘the 
yod life.” In so far as their efforts could achieve it, classical 
vilization was reborn in their day. They were so successful 
at later French scholars named their period “the Renaissance,” 
' rebirth. 

The character of the change.—The contrast between medieval 
d Renaissance ways of life, great though it was, was not the 
oduct of any sharp break between the two. Signs of coming 
ange in the centuries leading up to the Renaissance have already 
en noticed in the preceding chapter. Still more impressive were 
e changes observable in Southern Italy under the .stimulating 
fluence of Frederick II (1212-1250), king of Sicily and Holy 
oman Emperor, who had placed reason above divine revelation 
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and who had “‘tried to wrest the world from the grip of the Chure 
The older custom among historians of attributing to refugee Gre 
from Constantinople (after its fall in 1453) the responsibility 
introducing the Renaissance by reviving Greek studies in Italy; 
Northern Europe has long since been shown to bea mistake. G 
studies were undertaken long before 1453. Moreover, the “rey 
of learning” in the classic literatures was but one aspect ofa a mor 
extensive and more Ue cultural change to all of which 
name ‘‘Renaissance’’ has been applied.! Thus broadly concen 
it involved change in religious thought and institutions, in economi 
and political life, in education, in art, architecture, and science 
There was hardly an aspect of life that it did not touch. 

Any date given as the beginning of the Renaissance must b 
recognized as indicating the time when the shift to the new divi 
lization becomes clearly apparent, not as the date of a sharp b 
with the past, not as the date when any single all-important 
of renovation began to operate, but the time when the tra: 
from old to new was unmistakable. We have taken 1300 a 
opening of the Renaissance because Dante’s masterpiece, — 
Divine Comedy, ushered in the fourteenth century with evid 
of a new spirit of individuality; because Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
Chaucer in the succeeding years gave unmistakable assurance tl 
new spirit moved in the field of literature; and because such poli 
changes occurred in Italy and north of the Alps soon after 1300 
the new civilization is definitely seen to have been on the ma 


ITALY ON THE EVE OF THE RENAISSANCE 


It was in the Italian peninsula that the Renaissance began. ~ 
reasons are not far to seek. There, more than in any other pa 
Europe, conditions were propitious. First to be noted is the 
nomic prosperity of its many cities. Several, notably Genoa: 
Venice, had become mid-points in the commerce which spran, 
between the Near East and Western Europe in the twelfth 
thirteenth centuries. Later, into the stream of Oriental goods 
north of the Alps, increasing quantities of Italian products, the 
put of her orchards, her vineyards and her artisans, had been pot 
By the fourteenth century, trade was carried on not only b 
continents and regions; it was widely developed within 


1Walter Pater, The Renaissance, p. xiii. 
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bcalities as well. Asa result of economic specialization, Italy was 
e scene of a richer and more varied condition of material well-being 
han ever obtained in the Middle Ages. Part of this wealth per- 
aitted the resort to an economic luxury, and the gratification of 
e love of beauty. A class of scholars and artists could now be 
aintained. 
i The effect of political and social conditions. —Politically the 
hirteenth century witnessed the emergence of a host of independent 
talian cities over which the Holy Roman emperor could exercise 
o control, and the pope, not enough control to effect a unification. 
n each of these cities, some variety of local self-government de- 
‘eloped; most frequently, after an experiment in democracy and 
ligarchy, a species of petty tyranny. The rivalries between cities 
avolved them in constant warfare, but this was made the business 
f mercenary troops under professional chieftains, the condottieri, 
ot the concern of the ordinary citizen, who was left in comparative 
‘eace and security. Frequently the condottieri were placed at the 
,ead of the civil as well as the military establishments, perhaps only 
4 a temporary emergency, but often for longer terms. Making 
hemselves permanent despots, they eventually become the founders 
f subsequent dynasties, married into noble houses, patronized 
ttists and scholars, and expanded their power over surrounding 
ommunities. This concentration of power within the cities in one 
aan was paralleled by the concentration of power within all Italy 
; 1 the grip of five leading city-states. As time passed, Milan, 
Jenice, Florence, Rome, and Naples became the ‘‘great powers”’ a 
he Italian peninsula, dominating rural districts and subordinate 
ities, rivaling each other in the accumulation of wealth and in 
iterary and artistic achievement, and holding each other in check 
ry equally powerful diplomatic alliances. 
_ Into the five great Italian cities and their satellites the Italian 
lobles moved in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, turning 
rom landed proprietorship to trade and manufacturing. The result 
fas an unusual burgher class. To normal burgher interests, more 
ristocratic tastes and traditions were united. It was to this group 
hat the new culture of the Italian Renaissance made its greatest 
ppeal. As Italians, the revival of the great Roman past was to 
hem most appealing. They sought to recover the old civilization 
nits entirety; north of the Alps, the revival was more deliberately 
elective and partial, as well as later in time. 
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The effect of Roman culture.—Moreover, the peoples of I 
were linked to the culture of classical Rome by many ties. 
them lay the remains of the ancient empire—roads, temples, a 
ducts, bridges—some in ruins, some entire, all mute but tang 
evidences of a glorious past. In the libraries of medieval mo 
teries the writings of classical authors were preserved, occasionalh 
studied for their aid in understanding Scripture but not for @ 
purpose which they were to serve in the Renaissance, the cultivatioi 
of individual personality. The Latin tongue, much modified thoug 
it was, was the ancient language of Italy from which the vernacu 
lar had been derived, and to which an earnest Italian studen 
might again be led unhampered by the difficulties confrontin; 
students of other lands. Throughout the Middle Ages Rom 
had been to Western Europe the great mother city; but while 
North Europeans it was the place of St. Peter and St. Paul, te 
Italians it was also the great capital, with political as well as religi 
claims to grandeur. Once the Italian suspected the life of 
ancients could equal or even surpass that of the thirteenth centy : 
he could strive for its recovery with the conviction that i W 
regaining his own. 

The recovery of classical literature and art.—The social s 
ation in fourteenth-century Italy might have induced a clear brea 
with medieval, traditional ideals. What actually occurred, hoy 
ever, was the revival, in that situation, by various noteworth 
individuals, of the study of Latin, then of Greek, language an 
literature, and through that study, the recovery of ideals and ¢ 
toms dominant in ancient times. From the crumbling libra 
where they lay, disregarded, the writings of Cicero, Virgil, an 
other ancients were rescued, recopied, and read. From Atl 
Constantinople, and other Greek cities in Asia Minor, texts o: 
Greek authors were obtained for Italian scholars and It 
libraries. Translations into Latin were made, improving : 
generation to generation, while eventually the original language 
itself mastered under the instruction of Greek tutors who came | 
Italy. ; 

Museums developed for the custody of ancient coins, stat 
and fragmentary sculpture, and for casts of the masterpieces 
otherwise to be studied. Merchants in the Far East, trading 
the Black Sea to Cairo, secreted in their cargoes such works 
classical art as came their way, knowing full well the market fo 
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hem in Italian cities. Italian artists gained immeasurably from 
heir careful scrutiny of collections in these museums. Thus, by 
he fifteenth century, Italy was transformed; and in the north, 
long the routes of trade and travel, the new wonders of Florence, 
enice, and the rest were known about and partly copied; the new 
ideas, in part, discussed and welcomed. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE RENAISSANCE 


| The major differences between Renaissance and medieval civiliza- 
ion may be traced to the sharply conflicting attitudes toward life 
lominant in each. In the Middle Ages, the main thing of conse- 
=. to man was the divine spark within him, his soul. Exiled 
’n earth in a human body, the soul’s true happiness awaited its 
intrance into Heaven. Eternal blessedness could be won by 
purifying the human soul of sin through the ministrations of the 
Church and a strict denial of all promptings of the flesh. Medieval 
nan, in consequence, thought of life as merely a brief preparation 
jor eternity; he ran a gauntlet of earthly temptations. Peace 
-waited him at the end, if he persevered in a straight course; hell’s 
pene sufferings, should he be diverted to earthly joys on the way. 

| The revolt against medieval attitudes.—In the Renaissance 
bhat man prized was not his soul but his humanity, of which the 
oul was but a part. He extolled as “the good life” an earthly 
jlessedness, to be attained through the full “seeeas of human 
yersonality. Not “otherworldliness”’ but ‘‘this-worldliness”’; not 
isceticism, but versatility; not self-denial, but self-assertion won 
lhe applause of Renaissance man. Thus he stands as the embodi- 
nent of the spirit of rebellion against the medieval authority of 
Church, dogma, and tradition, accepting, instead, the older author- 
ty of the classical literatures. In Italy, versatility and self-assertion 
isually went far beyond the bounds of classical moderation. By a 
ew in Italy, and by relatively more in northern Europe, notably 
rasmus and Milton, the development and assertion of personality 
vt reconciled with the ethical restraint either of religion or the 
ld Greek ideal, “nothing in excess.’”’ These men, although they 
bandoned the medieval attitude toward life and sought an earthly 
vell-being, considered human felicity to be best secured by some 
variety of self-control rather than, & has of late been advocated, 
by all varieties of “self-expression.” 
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Where the medieval man thought of himself as at all times pz 
of a larger unit, family, manor, corporation, people, or race, 1 
man of the Renaissance was accustomed to regard himself as a un 
Instead of the protective association which the medieval man fp 
ferred, he prized independence and freedom, for which he equipy 
himself by greater knowledge. Instead of the reward for exceller 
which came beyond the grave, he sought a reward on earth, thou 
he was undoubtedly willing to accept a subsequent reward 
addition. 

The cultivation of individuality.—This new individualism 2 
secularism found expression in a passion for fame, which becamea 
guiding motive for the actions of men. Desiring it for themsely 
they strove to gain it by excellence in human accomplishmen 
Even further, they maintained the fame of others, crowning poe 
marking and preserving birthplaces and tombs, and writing biogra- 
phies for posterity to read. Paralleling the desire for fame was the 
sense of individual honor, a powerful factor in ethical situatio 
restraining men from acts of meanness, but not always suppressing 
selfishness, and occasionally prompting outrageous deeds for t 
ostensible protection of honor. The autobiography of Benvenuto 
Cellini, the goldsmith, illustrates the combination of the sense of 
honor and thirst for fame in one passionate personality of consider- 
able distinction. Cellini was furiously resentful whenever he 
thought himself deprived of credit due him for his artistic perfo orm- 
ances or subjected to slights and reflections upon his courage. 
feats of artistry were interspersed with countless quarrels and a 
frequent murders and brawls. He describes them all with ‘hea u 
apparent egotism and complacency. 

Renaissance man cultivated his individuality through both hi 
mind and his will. The rich personalities produced by this cultu 
included some of astonishing versatility. The Medici, fam 
political masters of Florence, in addition to being great merchai 
extensive farmers, and bankers with enormous financial intere 
were students of classical literature, collectors of coins, manuscrt 
and works of art, and discriminating patrons of artists and schol 
In the case of Lorenzo, ‘‘the Magnificent” (died in 1492), they 
cludea a poet and man of letters. Michelangelo (died in 15 
devoted his eighty-nine years to sculpture, painting, poetry, am 
architecture of a high order. Outstanding, perhaps, was 
Battista Alberti (died in 1472), self-taught musician and composé! 
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ter, sculptor, architect, author in two languages of, novels, 
egies, eclogues, and speeches, defender of Christianity, student of 
}cience and lover of nature, whose bodily strength, moreover, was 
lleveloped to the point that he could vault from a standing position 
ver the head of a man, and could fling a coin to a cathedral’s roof.! 
in addition to these persons who neared the Italian Renaissance 
deal of the “universal man,”’ there were hundreds of less prominent 
men and women whose versatile accomplishments attest the preva- 
ence of that ideal. 
) Such was the spirit of the Renaissance. When the Renaissance 
man turned from thoughts and feelings to deeds, we should expect 
jo find expression of that spirit in his intellectual achievements. 
dso it was. The great accomplishments of the period lay in 
e fields of art, science, and religion. In each, the dominant, new 
cteristics appear to be individualism and secularism; that is, 
lhis-worldliness, fostered by an ethics and an education similarly 
hanged. Let us turn first to architecture. 


] 


} 
: ART, LITERATURE, AND EDUCATION 


| Architecture.—The Renaissance was an era of unexampled 
‘ttistic creation. In architecture both the revival of classical styles 
ind the introduction of new elements of beauty were the concern of 
he same individual architects. For centuries the major patrons 
if the arts had been church corporations and ecclesiastics of high 
legree. The thirteenth century had seen the creation of numerous 
uperb edifices in a new style of great beauty—much later called 
xothic—a style previously described as the apex of medieval 
ichievement in the realm of art, and as strikingly expressive of the 
pirit of the age that produced it. 
| The Gothic fittingly belonged to an age of otherworldliness. 
Nith the coming of the Renaissance, new ideals emerged in the 
vhole field of art, new patrons appeared, and new uses were devel- 
ped. The ruling aristocratic houses of Italian city-states, great 
erchant princes emerging from Europe’s growing middle class, 
he rulers of new national states—all sought the services of artists to 
lignify their stations. Their wealth sustained an increasingly nu- 
eee ethane, The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy (London, 1921, 8th ed.)- 
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merous artistic fraternity but was bestowed only with new demai 
on its talent. Even among the ecclesiastics, who still contim 
to be great patrons, the new demand was for decorative workm: 
ship on themes which had no devotional significance. In archit 
ture these changing demands were most strikingly evidenced. 

The new political organizations required public buildings; 
growing mercantile wealth was partly diverted to city palaces; the 
end of the feudal wars made possible the construction of luxuric 
country villas and chateaux which were far removed from the st 
of the medieval castle. These changed uses necessarily indu 
architectural novelties. In another respect, the Renaissance bul 
_ ers departed widely from what today we call the Gothic style, fo 
the later edifices deliberately sought a solid setting close to a higt 
valued earth. The humanistic concept of the appropriate mode of 
life was paralleled in the most highly-prized elements of architec 
tural beauty; namely, balance and symmetry. Beauty in their 
buildings, as in American colonial structures, rested on exquisite 
proportion rather than on the more mysterious and wonder-inspin 
features of the Gothic. Greek, and especially Roman, architect 
formed the models to which Renaissance architects paid increg 
respect. Some of them became slavish imitators, meticulous f 
ers of the directions laid down by the writer, Palladio, in hi 
on architectural design. Most, however, while eager to adopt 
classical standards of beauty, insisted upon adapting the clas 
modes of realizing such standards to the new uses, the new material 
and the new surroundings of the Renaissance. } 

From 1406 when the Florentine Brunelleschi determined to eré 
a great octagonal dome on the cathedral in that city, to the 
century completion of St. Peter’s Church in Rome, archite 
designs, from Italy to England, were constantly modified. D 
that period the individualism of the Renaissance was well illustré 
by the emergence of scores of individual, famous architects, € 
with a reputation built upon his own performances and seduk 
maintained by him. The Middle Ages, even the period of g 
Gothic building, did not yield such individuals; architects in tl 
days usually remained nameless members of guilds and ord 
The great buildings then were codperative enterprises, not indivic 
achievements as in the Renaissance period. 

Painting and sculpture.—The Renaissance marked a con 
ous advance in painting and sculpture over the earlier medi 
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, and produced a host of men of genius in those fields. The 
idvance appears not only in a broader conception of the ideals of 
rt and the uses to which it might be put, but also in technique and 
h the knowledge of color. Painting was primarily utilized as a 
lew form of wall decoration, replacing with frescoes the older 
osaic. It was, however, adapted to the decoration of bridal 
nests, and of altar pieces, and eventually was applied to easel 
lictures. The Renaissance esteem for the world and its human 
ccupants encouraged a closer scrutiny of nature and of man, 
ind made it seem more worth while to represent selected examples 
) painting. Giotto, who first combined the painting knowledge 
f Florentines and Romans into a single style, opened the fourteenth 
entury with work of unprecedented merit. One hundred years 
lapsed before advances were made on Giotto’s art, and one hundred 
nd fifty before the high noon was reached with Leonardo da Vinci, 
‘aphael of Urbino, Michelangelo, and Titian. 

_In the meantime, realistic painting was more and more closely 
pproximated through the growing technical proficiency in the use 
f color, the representation of mass, and of perspective. Eventually 
: became possible to meet the requirements set forth by Leo- 
ardo: 


- 

| What should first be judged in seeing if a picture be good is whether the 
lovements are appropriate to the mind of the figure that moves. Sec- 
ndly, the creation of relief (projection) where there is none [is to be 
atisfactorily accomplished.]! 


; 


| Renaissance painters turned from the painting of symbolic figures, 
rhose appeal to the observer was the secondary attraction of signi- 
cance; instead they created paintings which were first of all beauti- 
al in form and color, and secondly, pleasing in their meaning as 
yell. They broadened the range of subjects—to Christian legend 
dding Greek mythology and secular themes. Their delight in 
uman beauty was in great contrast to the medieval disparagement 
the body. In place of the conventionalized, elongated, heavily 
raped human figure of medieval mosaic and sculpture, the Renais- 
ee painters (and sculptors, also) freely portrayed nude human 
odies of superlative beauty. Both painters and sculptors strove 


Frank J. Mather, Jr., A History of Italian Painting, p. t. 
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for anatomical correctness, until, in some of the strenuous prod 
tions of Michelangelo, mastery in this field led to positive ‘“‘athl 
cism”’ for the sake of displaying excessively muscular men in 
astounding variety of postures—a display of technical proficiel 
at the expense of realistic beauty. 

In Venice and Milan, in Florence and in Rome, in the m 
smaller but important cities which lay between them, new buildi 
were adorned with new paintings and sculpture. In north 
Europe in lesser measure, and a little later in time, the same acti 
could have been noted. Today much has been lost from eai 
quake and fire. Wars have led to plundering, and northern ci 
boast many a masterpiece carried off from Italy in her days 
weakness. But great museums have gathered what they co 
the Doge’s palace in Venice, the Uffizi gallery and the Bargell 
and the Pitti palace in Flaesnce| and the Vatican and St. Peter’si 
Rome remain to reward the visitor with the rich residues of a 
paralleled era of varied artistic creation. | 

Literature.—In literature, as in the other arts, the Renaissance 
interest in man above all ae subjects is observable. The cen 
themes were no longer the miracles of God’s providence or 
wonders and weird aspects of nature; they were the activiti 
free-willed men, working out their earthly careers. Ranging fi 
the religious to the obscene, the literature of the period revea 
primary interest in human earthly concerns. As there was a chi 
in theme, so was there a change in the language used. From 
appearance of Dante’s masterpiece The Divine Comedy in the ¢ 
fourteenth century to the publication of Montaigne’s essays in 
latter part of the sixteenth century, the language of medieval 1 
ing, debased Latin, was rivaled by rising vernacular tongue 
Italian, French, ce German, and English developed as literan 
tongues, aided in their progress by discriminating writers and. later 
by academies. 

Latin, of course, continued to be used; as a result of studious fe 
course to classical models, however, it retained but little resemblanc 
to the literary language of the Middle Ages. A host of scholars i) 
Latin and Greek literature, to whom in the nineteenth century th| 
name humanists was given, edited manuscript texts and compose 
translations from Greek into Latin; in addition they wrote in Lat 
on topics of contemporary importance, and to these tried to appl 
the teachings of the classic sages. 


q 
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} ion.—The spirit of the Renaissance penetrated the field 
of € i; a new objective, a new ideal arose in opposition to 
he medieval conception. 
if 4 
i The Middle Age acknowledged two specific types of education: that of 
jhe knight and that of the clerk, whether lawyer or ecclesiastic. Both 
of training were professional; the first, indeed, was more than that, 
| or it was limited to a caste, that of the lords of the soil. Each was the 
of the root-idea of medieval society—organization by rank, 
$s, and corporate unit. With the advent of a new concept—the 
xpress creation of Italy, or, at least, her rediscovery—of man as a lay- 


man, neither soldier nor clerk; of man as an individual, not a nameless 
‘raction of a group, personality became the conscious goal of develop- 


ra 


Inevitably, a new type of education was demanded to meet the 
new ideal. Some of the leading humanists wrote on the subject; 
others were great schoolmasters themselves; and from the efforts 
af these two groups we have as results some outstanding personali- 
/Gies and influential treatises. Among the famous teachers of the 
la should be numbered Guarino da Verona, Vittorino da Feltre, 
ee John Colet (founder of St. Paul’s School in London), who were 
responsible for the education of scholars, princes, and men 
of affairs, and worked out new methods of instruction. Famous 
outlining the requirements of the new age, with much of 
: and value for the present, have come down to us, such as 
Uhe Institution of the Prince, which William Budé composed for the 
sdification of Francis I; The Book of the Governor, by Thomas Eliot; 
es The Perfect Courtier, a famous book by Castiglione. Leon 
ista Alberti, Rudolph Agricola, and Desiderius Erasmus exerted 
strong influence in a series of writings on educational objectives 
methods. All were concerned with utilizing classical literature 
language, mathematics, music, and natural science, healthful 
and athletic exercises to develop fine, rich personalities “for 
due service of the community and of God.” 
_The ideal humanistic education was, therefore, secular and in- 
istic. It was, moreover, beyond the powers of many. It 
expected to yield “‘an order of the learned,” to be the privilege 
f a minority, but of a minority “in no way determined by birth 


1W.H. Woodward, Studies in Education during the Age of the Renaissance, 1400-1600 
Macmillan Co., 1906), pp. 244-245. 
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or wealth, but by capacity. Yet its tendency was to set up a cla 
not narrow or professional in type, rather an educated upper-mid 
class upon which (in Italy) were falling the responsibilities n 
slipping from feudal society.” It was to be aristocratic in 
true sense. Unfortunately, education and learning both fell inte 
the hands of many who used them as an outlet for their egotism 
men who were pedants and not scholars. Before the end of 7 
Renaissance, those who degraded the humanistic ideal had, 
very numbers, overwhelmed those who still maintained it; these 
pedants it was, and not the humanists, who provoked and meri 
the contempt so frequently expressed. 
Admission of the New Learning to the universities. 
other aspect of education in the Renaissance is to be noted, bes 
its utilization of the ‘“‘new learning”’ primarily for the developn 
of personality. Both education and learning in the Renaissance 
centered at points of distinctly secular importance. Since the 
older universities repelled the new studies as long as possible, the 
courts of princes and the free cities of the North became the principal 
seats of classical scholarship. ‘The scholars who there found patr 
and students carried on a long warfare with the universities, | 
sistent exponents of the obsolete medieval system. In the enc 
humanism triumphed; one by one the universities reluctai 
admitted the new learning on terms of equality. A 
It might be said in passing that a somewhat similar situati 
exists in the present relationship of the custodians of classical ct 
to the exponents of newer learning, principally in natural scie 
Greek and Latin studies have fallen in public esteem; those devotec 
to them are said to be maintaining an outgrown “‘badge”’ of culture 
dead languages, at the expense of what is valid and appropr 
for the present era. They are declared to be maintaining somet! 
barren, and thus to be diverting energy and attention from whi 
substantial and worth while. A certain plausibility is given tot 
contention because the classical studies usually remain at such 
elementary level on the one hand, and because the discoverie 
science have been so rich on the other. The contemporary vic 
of the scientists has a certain historic justice in that during ft 
Renaissance classical studies in the field of letters were undoubt 
pressed to a degree which curtailed the scientific investigat 
then under way. 
Woodward, op. cit., p. 117. 
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SCIENCE DURING THE RENAISSANCE 


[Although a growing interest in scientific knowledge was fore- 
wed in the last centuries of the medieval feet modern 
jience begins with the Renaissance, when thirst for new achieve- 
t and discovery and interest in all things pertaining to man 
d earth fostered a keen and critical observation of natural phe- 
a and the formulation of hypotheses to explain them. In 
e light of the preponderant influence of science in modern civiliza- 
on, its beginnings are, for the student of culture, a matter of car- 
interest. 
Renaissance interest in the world of nature.—The spirit of in- 
is well exemplified in Leonardo da Vinci. In Leonardo, who 
las primarily a scientist, curiosity about nature was practically 
edless. He gave his attention to monsters, analyzing their fear- 
; to birds, noting carefully their “Tis of flight; to beautiful 
ees bodies, Stemi their mathematical proportions. Geo- 
ical Blences of the Flood, mechanical devices, and engines of 
received his interested and inventive attention.” He was 
4 unfailing advocate of mathematics as an important branch of 
larning. He was a persistent and continuous observer of all about 
ia “Try to be a calm spectator,” he taught students of paint- 
g, “oi how people laugh and weep, hate and love, blanch 
horror and cry out in pain; look, learn, investigate, observe, 
order that thou mayest come to know the expression of all human 
notion.”? 
| Advances in science.—Leonardo’s scientific accomplishments 
ere less than they might have been, because of the dispersion of 
is energies. The same scientific temper in others, when restricted 
Natrower scope, yielded important fruits. Medicine made great 
dvances as the result, first, of a thorough mastery of classical source 
by Hippocrates and Galen, and second, of a resort to objective 
es of human physiology. Anatomical dissection was practiced 
d much was learned about the circulation of the blood. Chemis- 
became more than the alchemistic search for the “philosopher’s 
.” Paracelsus (died in 1541) led the way for the alliance of 
emistry with pharmacy. Botany and zodlogy were both pursued 
or the understanding they might contribute toward the physical 


™). Merejkowski, The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci, p. 169. 
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life of man. Botanical gardens and menageries could be four 
the establishments of rulers and men.of wealth. 

More striking still were the advances in physical science. 
them preparation was made, first, by the development of mathe 
ical principles and formulae with which to demonstrate in quan 
tive terms the discoveries which ensued, and secondly, by th 
vention of instruments of finer accuracy. It became possibl 
Copernicus (1473-1543) to sustain with elaborate reasoning 
theory (suggested to him by reading the Pythagorean philosop! 
that the earth revolves on its own axis and with other planets f 
part of a solar system whose center is the sun. It was then pos 
for Galileo (1564-1642) to use his telescope (constructed in 1 
to discover ratifications of the Copernican hypothesis. Both t 
men, in advancing the new explanation founded it on the lo 
basis urged by the fourteenth century philosopher, Williai 
Occam, namely, the Law of Parsimony, that of two othe 
equally satisfactory hypotheses, the simpler is to be preferred ¢ 
true. , 

Additional scientific achievements stand to the credit of Gal 
In the cathedral at Pisa the sight of a swinging chandelier, whic! 
to others meant nothing significant, revealed to his observant t 
the laws of pendular motion. From the Leaning Tower of Pis 
experiments in timing falling bodies demonstrated that rat 
descent bore no relation to weight, that the heavier did no 
faster than the lighter. Like Leonardo, he was an incessani 
server, but unlike Leonardo, he was inclined to test his guessé 
carefully controlled “experiments.” From the Renaissance ¢ 
that experimental method accepted by later ages as the key t 
secrets of nature. 2 

Scientific knowledge was also extended in the field of geography— 
an expression again of the Renaissance man’s insatiable it 
about the world he lived in. This was a period when men’s we 
and expectation were tremendously stimulated by thrilling 
coveries of new continents of whose existence they had m 
dreamed. Using a perfected compass and other instrument 
navigation, pursuing a theory sustained by the beliefs of thi 
cients, Christopher Columbus set out from Spain in 1492 and § 
westward into the sea. Marco Polo and others had toiled ove! 
and sea for thousands of miles and rediscovered the farther | 
which had been a sealed book to the earlier Middle Ages. 
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fs, whose estimate of the earth’s circumference was very much 
low, expected to reach the lands of the Great Khan by a shorter 
ney to the west. He returned from his quest the discoverer 
|an immense new continent, to which he returned on subsequent 
| ages, and to which Spain, Portugal, France, and England sent 
tplorers, soldiers, and colonists in Riec-ediae years. Gold and 
tver from America made their way into Europe, stimulating com- 
frce and encouraging colonial enterprises, destined ultimately to 
European culture around the globe. Whatever Columbus 
fntributed to geographical science was promptly ‘“‘applied.” 
ploration continued. In'1497 Vasco da Gama, the Portuguese, 
fund the sea route to the Orient (for which Columbus had been 
farching) when he circled Africa, crossed the Indian Ocean, and 
fade his way to the west coast of India. In 1519 Magellan began 
bthree-years’ voyage which carried him round the world. 

'The scientific method.—In point of time, Francis Bacon and 

lescartes bridge the Renaissance and the modern era. They are 

stable in the history of development of natural science not because 
fey made great discoveries, but because they pointed the way so 
sarly for the future extension of knowledge. Bacon in his Novum 
¢ganum and in his Advancement of Learning, and Descartes in his 
liscourse on Method, presented the major features of the inductive 
ethod which scholars have ever since attempted to follow. The 
holar is to approach his subject in a spirit of doubt; he must free 
e mind from bias and preconceptions; he must distrust mere 
athority. Observation and experience, and not reason, must be 
$ guide; reason alone, without the supporting evidence of his 
ie leads to error and confusion rather than to truth. Bacon 
mphasized the need of continued probing into hitherto unknown 
lds as a means of i increasing human control over natural forces, 
ad thus of continuously enlarging human happiness. The feces 

ns of a doctrine of human progress through scientific discoveries 
ere laid by him. 

The scientific accomplishments of the Renaissance might have 
en much greater had the activity which produced them not been 
tricted by the greater valuation laid upon art and letters and 
the absorption of intelligence in the religious problems connected 

ith the Protestant and Catholic Reformations. As it was, 
alileo met most determined opposition from the Church; other 

en of scientific bent turned to historical problems to test their 


| 
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critical powers; and generally among the men of first intellig 
scholarship in classical letters and religious literature was alor 
esteemed. After the invention of the printing press (1455), man 
of the best minds of Europe were occupied in preparing orig 

and critical editions of ancient works for publication. | 


POLITICAL ASPECTS OF THE RENAISSANCE 


In political theory and practice the Renaissance foreshadowe 
the modern age. In general, the dominance of ecclesiastical 
terests gave ground to the rising importance of the secular. ] 
political thought, strong opposition developed to the medi 
claims of papal political authority, and support was given instea 
to the pretensions of the rising secular princes. Theories of 
ereignty were discussed that asserted the rights of princes, bu 
the same time, interestingly enough, limited royal authority b 
the theory that all governments rest upon the consent of the goy 
-erned. The basis for this doctrine of popular liberties, think 
found in the ancient theory of natural rights. This conception ¢ 
a political state in which authority is limited and the gover 
enjoy “natural rights” was eagerly seized upon in the moc 
period to justify transforming the absolute monarchies into con 
tutional governments. . | 

The development of political nationalism.—But neither du 
ing the Renaissance nor in the early centuries of modern times we 
these theories translated into fact. In political practice the d 
nant currents ran powerfully towards the development of na 
monarchies, in which the master hand was that of an absolute pm 
—the ‘‘strong man,” who was largely the architect of the 1 
national state. This rising tide of dynastic nationalism was 
future ages, perhaps the period’s most significant political phe 
enon. During the Renaissance, England, France, Spain, and P 
tugal achieved political unity under absolute kings. Italy we 
so fortunate, divided as the peninsula was into strong city: 
and the dominions of the Church. Central Europe likewise le 
far behind, its feudal houses still retaining the realities of soverei 

The rise of the national monarchies was clearly a revolt 
the medieval theory of a universal state as broad as the fronti 
Christendom. Here, too, was a revolt against the locali 
particularism exemplified in the medieval feudal states. Politi 
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\tegration—political enlargement—was the accepted order. The 
litical influence of the medieval Church was fast diminishing. 
prolonged development had begun in which the sense of a local 
prporate existence and a local patriotism were to be swallowed 
P in the new conceptions of a more inclusive political community— 
he nation. Morevoer, religious loyalties of the medieval period 
n to be transmuted into political loyalties; that is, loyalties to 
he new monarchies. 
Machiavelli and his theories of statecraft.——Among the politi- 
al theorists, Niccolo Machiavelli (1469-1 527) was the prophet of 
enewage. In the diplomatic service of Florence he had observed 
e methods of princes, popes, and emperors, the conditions of life 
ong the Italian people, and especially the evils resulting from 
talian weakness and inefficient political organization. He longed 
or Italian unity, that the Italian people might free themselves 
brever from the domination of popes and perpetual invasions by 
'rench kings and emperors of the Holy Roman Empire. He de- 
lared that government by consent of the governed was the ideal 
orm; but, being a realist, he saw the hopelessness of attaining such 
goal under existing conditions in the Italian peninsula. And so 
le threw himself into the defense of the “‘strong men” as the great 
ope of liberation. With an objectivity which paid no heed to 
haral scruples, he outlined in two of his works, The Prince and 
Yiscourses of the First Ten Books of Livy, the way for a prince to 
fet and keep a throne, and once there, to build up a strong state 
nd extend its Be iaeaies! His fila etane were mostly drawn 
rom Italian politics. In his mind the Church had no special claims 
o favorable treatment by ruling princes. It is the state which he 
onsiders so important that anything may be done for its good, the 
nd justifying the means, the ‘‘reason of state” excusing cruelty, 
folence, and bad faith. For from the state, society derived the 
eal benefits which Machiavelli esteemed. Here was a pattern 
ollowed by the early modern kings, even though they raised their 
roices in deprecation of Machiavellian statecraft. 


THE RENAISSANCE AND THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH 


The growing worldliness of the Church.—Religion inevitably 
elt the impact of secularism and individualism. Even among 
cclesiastics paganism all too frequently replaced piety. The 
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Roman Church fell under the sway of men of mundane inter 
Spiritual guidance was abandoned by popes who ranged from sel 
viciousness to urbane worldliness, who were far more occupie 
strengthening their political position as rulers of the Papal St 
or in patronizing scholars and artists and rebuilding the cit 
Rome than in attending to the religious needs of a new ep 
“Let us enjoy the Papacy,” said Leo X (1513-1521), ‘‘now 1 
God has given it to us.” With such leadership, many church 
became permeated with impiety. 

The story of St. Peter’s Church in Rome may be taken to 
bolize the condition of the Church. At the beginning of the 
teenth century, the old St. Peter’s was torn down to make wa 
a new edifice which should bear testimony in the grand ma 
the glory of God and his Saints. When it came to construc 
new church, the ground plan, superstructure, and decorative di 
were changed again and again by successive chief architects 
pointed by a series of short-lived popes. Approximately a cent 
after its beginnings, it was completed in its present form. Sl 
attention had been paid to liturgical requirements or religious f 
ing. It was, more especially, an edifice of splendor, with vast 
impressive soinek Bans and rich decorative detail, surmounte: 
Michelangelo’s vigorous dome, faced by Bernini’s flaring colonn 
and constructed, it must be said, at an enormous cost. 

The growing worldliness of the Church did not go unheeded. 
Italy itself, to be sure, the humanists were so engrossed in 
literature and art of the classical culture and so far indifferer 
the Church that they took little notice of what went on in 
religious world about them. But elsewhere—in the German la 
in France, in Switzerland, and in England—the enquiring and | 
cal temper of the time revealed itself in the examination 0: 
documentary sources of Church history, in new translations o! 
Bible, and in efforts to reconstruct primitive, uncorrupted Chris 
ity. Men like the Dutch humanist, Desiderius Erasmus; the 
man vagabond scholar, Ulrich von Hutten; and Sir Thomas M 
a distinguished English lawyer—all contemporaries who | 
during the close of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixte 
century—wrote works emphasizing the need of reform. Eras 
particularly in his Praise of Folly, pilloried the clergy for their 
liness, sloth, ignorance, and superstition. They made it abunda 

1J. A. Symonds, The Revival of Learning, p. 17. 
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r that the church was no longer performing its basic function. 
ch influences, coupled with other powerful forces and interests, 
epared the setting for a religious explosion. 
The revolt against the Church.—But the religious explosion 
self was not the work of the humanists; they had no desire for 
ich an event.' The actual upheaval was the work mainly of pious 
urchmen reacting against a Church which had surrendered too far 
the free and worldly spirit engendered by the Renaissance; and 
may be said that one of the effects of their work was, in fact, 
| stimulate a renewed interest in certain medieval religious atti- 
\des from which the Renaissance movement sought to free society. 
e leader of the movement which culminated in the Reformation 
as Martin Luther, a devout German priest, who was drawn into 
e controversy by his protest against the means employed to 
igment the papal treasury for the completion of St. Peter’s church. 
Out of this need for money arose a serious abuse of the Church’s 
d custom of granting indulgences,—an indulgence being a relief 
m penance granted to a repentant sinner by the authority of the 
bpe. Under the pressure of an unusual demand for revenue, the 
jdulgence tended to become a money commutation for penance, 
nd in the early sixteenth century it was sold rather indiscriminately 
) sinners in no sense repentant, with very evil effects on the morals 
‘the community which became a market forit. It was this abuse 
jat excited Luther’s protest, and led him at the same time to 
allenge the position of the Roman Church on certain other impor- 
unt matters. What looked at first like a harmless squabble be- 
ween an obscure priest and the Roman Church rapidly developed 
ito a widespread religious revolt. In defending his stand, Luther 
vas led into a discussion of the relative authority of the individual 
uman conscience and of the corporate inspiration of the Church. 
Vhen Luther declared that not only the pope but even a church 
ouncil could err in matters of religious faith, when he insisted that 
e ultimate guide was the informed human conscience, he took a 
ry rater stand which made of the Church a mere human 
f 


iliary rather than an indispensable divine agent in the salvation 
human souls. The Church could, perhaps, remain indifferent 
o his reforming zeal: it could not suffer its divine nature and su- 
reme authority to be denied by one of its own priests. Luther was 


*While this is not strictly true of von Hutten, it was essentially a political, and not a 
sligious, end which he wished to achieve. 
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promptly declared a heretic, and when he refused to recant, bec 
an object of persecution. 

As an object of persecution he found himself a rallying poin 
thousands who seemed to be waiting for leadership. There cam 
to his support those who found an interest in stripping the Chi 
of some of its. power and privileges—German nobles who des 
the rich lands of the Church and political freedom from interferene 
of pope and emperor, German knights who dreamed of givin 
political unity to the German peoples and creating a fatherland 
thousands from the common ranks who sincerely sought relig 
and moral reform and relief from the heavy burden laid upon t 
in the form of church exactions. The Church had met with seri 
opposition in the past, but it had put it down with inflexible de 
mination and, if need be, with ruthlessness. In the sixte¢ 
century the seeds of revolt were too widely scattered. By insis 
upon living for itself and its own worldly interests instead of m 
tering to the religious needs of its people, the Church had fallen 
of the affections and the respect of such great numbers that ¢ 
by unprecedented exertion of force could the revolt be stop 
The decentralized political organization in Germany made it possi 
for Luther to obtain there protection against the Pope and 
Emperor. The wars in Italy absorbed the energies of Emp 
Charles Vand prevented him from. marshaling the might of 
Church to stamp out the rebellion in its earlier stages. : 

Establishment of the modern religious order.—The Protes 
tant Reformation, spreading rapidly into Switzerland, France. 
England and other parts of Europe, ushered in the modern religi 
order. Despite some success in regaining communicants, th 
Church had lost its medieval position. The unity of Christendom 
in Western Europe was no more. Universalism in religion, th 
characteristic ideal of medieval Christianity, gave way to na 
ism and individualism in this as in other fields. There were att 
ant difficulties. The individualistic tenets of Protestantism gave 
rise to constant disagreement over articles of belief. Freq 
secessions and schisms led to new sects promoting varying inter} 
tations of Biblical teaching. Religious bitterness and intolerai 
civil wars of religion, and international conflicts reduced Wes 
Europe, through three centuries of suffering, to a realization” 
harmony must be found in the new and diverse society by admitt 
the right of differences in religious belief; that is to say, harmon 
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hrough toleration. Only in the nineteenth century was the Protes- 
ant Reformation to bear its fruit of religious liberty based upon 
iw; so far as individuals are concerned, religious intolerance is still 
|/source of unhappiness and injustice. 


THE SPREAD OF THE RENAISSANCE 


We have seen that the extensive and complex cultural change of 
nis epoch of transition from the strictly medieval to the strictly 
sodern was first observable in Italy. There it was gradual in its 
ogress. Through Northern Europe, also, it developed by degrees, 
preading from Italy as the source and center. The new ideas, 
ne new spirit, and the new customs of the Renaissance were dis- 
ested in various ways. In the fourteenth century traveling 
ierchants, clergymen, and soldiers found their way back from 
valy to northern towns and villages, with visible evidences and 
umerous tales of the new wonders they had observed. In the next 
sntury teachers—particularly a semi-monastic order known as 
e Brethren of the Common Life, whose principal function was 
he maintenance of schools for boys—propagated the new studies 
\ Germany and England. In the late fifteenth century notable 
umanistic scholars arose from these schools, to criticize outworn 
stitutions and customs, and to spread the new learning more 
idely than before. 
| Two inventions were of supreme importance in the transmission 
‘ideas current in the new epoch. One was the introduction into 
Jestern Europe, by the Mohammedans in Spain, of paper-—a 
ymmodity whose original invention is credited to the Chinese some 
jirteen centuries before. Paper greatly reduced the cost of one 
jeans of spreading knowledge, for it took the place of expensive 
archment prepared from animal skins. The second invention was 
t of movable type for printing (about 1455), attributed to 
hn Gutenberg of Mainz. This invention was productive of 
further reduction in cost and a very much greater degree of 
in the reproduction of thought upon paper in numerous 
lentical copies. Europe became relatively flooded with the pro- 
ction of its own greatest minds, and with editions of the outstand- 
\g writings from the ancient past. 
It must be recognized, however, that while the transformation 
bie from Italy to the North, it was never complete even in its 
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place of origin. The Renaissance did not penetrate all commu: 
alike, or to the same degree, or at the same rate. In Englanc 
France, for example, the climax of the Renaissance movement 
reached in the late sixteenth century—the Elizabethan peric 
England and the period of Rabelais and Montaigne in France. — 
at this time the Netherlands, Flanders, and Spain were just b 
ning to feel the effects of the new currents; and the German 
Scandinavian countries were still absorbed in the religious 
The Balkans, continuing under the authority of the Turk, 
Russia had felt their influence not at all. With the arrival o 
seventeenth century the modern world was not in evidence e} 
where in Europe, while nowhere had the medieval stamp ent 
disappeared. In fact, in many communities and in many indivi 
medieval attitudes still prevail. The transition is still conti 
down to our own day. 


THEN AND NOW 


From the Renaissance Europe moved into the modern era s 
what more slowly than she had turned from the Middle Ages 
whatever the Renaissance had discovered or rediscovered, th 
age has either developed more fully or has abandoned. In p 
the national state of the Renaissance became the mee for tl 
of the world. In economic life, the new areas of the expande 1 
of Renaissance exploration became the basis of a ERS cial | 
lution and of great colonial development. Scholarship in k 
has flagged, and so has artistic production, but natural scien 
been developed as never before. The scientific method has be 
the most extensively used instrument of knowledge; applied t 
natural environment, it has yielded invention after inve 
through which natural forces and resources have been harnesse 
man’s material advancement. . 

The U#opia of Sir Thomas More and the Adlanits of 
reflect the combined Renaissance influences of scholarship 
graphical discovery, and optimism for the future. Since 
perfect societies have been pictured by many authors. Befo: 
such societies were thought of as remote in time, back in the G 
Age. In their day, they were remote in distance, out in some un 
lamp country from whose bourne no traveler returns. | 0 Bi 
Utopias, having failed in nineteenth-century Europe and Am : 
are placed by imaginative writers at some point far distant im space 
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L 
a some undiscovered planet from which no rocket-airship ever 


jakes its way again to earth. Some twentieth-century Utopians 
hve been captivated by Bacon’s dream of human progress through 
te discoveries of science. They picture an age when science shall 


| hve eased the burden of human labor and set men free, with an 


oundance of time to enjoy the best of all possible worlds which 
sience is to create. But happiness still eludes mankind. 
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CHAPTER XV 
MODERN CULTURE 


By THE opening of the seventeenth century, European civilize 
had come to bear a sufficiently marked family resemblance to 
own to make it look somewhat familiar, at least in certain fur 
mental aspects. The dominating infigenne of religious instituti 
was in retreat; interest in the world of material and living things, 
in science, was on the ascent. The political localism of the fe 
age, together with the imperial conception of a universal State, ¢ 
the religious conception of a universal Church, were all fading i 
the past over a considerable part of Europe; the national state 
emerged, placing its familiar stamp both on political and on re 
institutions. The Renaissance had introduced a new vital 
spirit that was not permitted to die. These are but a few of 
obvious indications that proclaim the arrival of anew age. Yel 
suggested in the preceding chapter, the process of change was far 
from complete by 1600. It continues on down to our own time 
It might be said that during the whole period that we call moder 
we have been in process of becoming modern, slowly sloughing of 
elements of medieval culture and medieval attitudes with the F I 
ing of time. q 


. 


moved slowly. The time was not yet ripe for a full realizatio 
the rich promises of the Renaissance. Amid signs of a new era t 
were currents of reaction. Then, in the eighteenth century t 
began a remarkable period that we may call the Age of ei 
Ideas that had lain dormant since the Renaissance, again bec 
dynamic; medieval institutions, traditions, and attitudes) were 
challenged on all sides; society rose to sweep outworn modes {rol 

its path, and by reform or violent revolutions to construct a Hew) 
social order on the basis of new conceptions in politics, religion, 
economics. But even then the goal was not to be won in a d 
Conservatism and reaction struggled desperately to preserve am 
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tivileges and ancient ways, so that the whole nineteenth century 
ritnessed i in this or that part of the Western world the conflict be- 
ween the old and the new. 

It is evident, then, that we cannot generalize over the whole 
nodern period when we describe modern culture. We can dis- 
nguish three periods: (1) the period of the Oid Order, (2) the Age 
£ Revolution, (3) the Bourgeois Era. The Western world before 
ae Age of Revolution presents a culture widely different from that 
*hich emerged under the bourgeoisie during the second half of the 
ineteenth century. The Age of Revolution, the interval between 
ne two, may be regarded as a transitional period, during which 
onsiderable parts of Europe passed from the Old Order to the 
ourgeois Era. Dates attached to these periods must be accepted 
‘ith caution, for the cultural changes set going during the period 
f revolution did not affect all parts of Europe at the same time or 
‘ith the same force. We shall, more or less arbitrarily, place the 
‘ld Order in the period between 1600 and the beginning of 
ae French Revolution in 1789. The Bourgeois Era begins in the 
Leities of the nineteenth century and comes down to the present. 
the Age of Revolution lies between these two periods. 


i 
THE FIRST PERIOD OF MODERN CULTURE: THE OLD ORDER 


| Economic society.—Economic society before the Age of Revo- 
ition was still essentially medieval. A serf of the twelfth century 
turned to earth sometime in the seventeenth or eighteenth century 
ould have found little change in rural society. He would have 
pund the bulk of the inhabitants still living in villages, and except 
ere and there—in England and in certain parts of France—still 
ound to the soil, held to a monotonous routine of the manorial 
ystem. He would have found no perplexity on taking his place 
y the side of these ‘‘modern”’ tillers of the soil. He would have 
>en clumsy tools like those he had used six hundred years earlier; 
lg have found himself familiar with the crops and the methods 


tillage and with the services exacted by the landlord. 
| A member of the medieval burgher class would likewise have 
fae little more to excite his wonder in the towns. The old 
umiliar sights and odors would have greeted his senses. He would 
ave found the towns somewhat larger, perhaps, and the burghers 
the market place and on the dirty streets more portly and more 
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prosperous. Ina coast town he would have wondered a little at 
large and more splendid ships, at the increased activity along 
wharves, and at certain strange cargoes brought from lands not e 
dreamed of in his day. But he would have seen much to reass 
him if he had looked into the shops anywhere outside of Engla 
he would have seen apprentices, journeymen, and masters worl 
at the bench in the old medieval fashion with the same kind of h h 
tools, and under the same sort of guidance of the guilds. Could 
have pried into the mysteries of commerce he would have fo 
much to astonish him, but to the casual eye this ‘‘modern” 
would not have leaked modern at all, but strikingly medieval 
far as its economic life was concerned. 

Political changes.—A feudal lord making a pilgrimage back 
earth in the eighteenth century would not have found the mod 
world so reassuring. Society in general would have been quite to 
liking: a small minority of nobles still born into numerous privile 
and favored with exemptions and still possessing their great esta 
a vast majority of common folk still born to labor for their suppt 
and in most places, as serfs, still furnishing the customary serv: 
they had performed in the Middle Ages. Despite these indicati 
of continued dignity and prestige, however, he would have 
covered signs of disturbing alterations in the position of gran 
which the nobility had once maintained. He would have found 
in important particulars the landed aristocracy was but a shadow 
its former self. 

Politically, the feudal age had run its course. Strong nationa 
monarchies had been established in England, France, Spain, 
Portugal. In the states of Central Europe, it is true, a nati 
monarchy had not been set up, and the Holy Roman Empire 
become little more than a name, the emperor hardly more th 
figurehead; but even here powerful princes were autocrats in 
own realms. In Italy the city-states still flourished, but the fe 
nobility could find no place as a class under the political order t 
And the same was true in the republic of Holland and in Switzer 
both of which had entered the family of national states in 1 
The feudal armies of the nobles had passed; nobles and knights ¢ 
no longer achieve glory and power in feudal wars. And with the 
of his military power the noble had lost political authority as’ 
So it had become the rule in the seventeenth century that pri 
governed, not in theory merely but in fact. Armies were now ar 
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f the prince, and the king’s peace—the law and order of the prince— 
vas established in society. 
| Such were the changes that had come over political Europe, 
distinguishing the modern from the medieval age. The prince 
magined by Machiavelli had become in large measure a reality on 
he thrones of Europe. The earlier political ideas of the Renais- 
lance thinkers—ideas of equality, of natural rights, of government 
vy consent—had not yet obtained a foothold in practical politics. 
Ynly in England was absolutism seriously disputed. On the 
Yontinent the prince was the state. The Church and the feudal 
iobility, the two forces that frequently had limited his power in 
he Middle Ages, were now mastered. Within the royal person was 
rested all political and military power; he largely dictated the 
eligion of his subjects; he invaded the economic activity of the 
seople by imposing a mass of regulations on agriculture, industry, 
ind commerce. This was a momentous change. It meant that 
he local economy of the Middle Ages had disappeared in a more 
nclusive national economy. This paternalistic policy was based 
m an economic theory called mercantilism. Mercantilism taught 
hat national prosperity, in general, and the prosperity of the prince 
n particular, could be achieved only by the development of an 
‘conomically self-supporting state." This complete and many-sided 
luthority of the ruling prince was supported and secured by the 
iecepted theory of divine right. Royal power was said to be be- 
towed by God himself; to revolt against it was not merely treason 
put an affront to religion and to God. 
| Religious changes.—In religion, as in politics, the Old Order is 
n strong contrast to the Middle Ages. The unity of Christendom 
nm the West, which had characterized the Middle Ages, had been 
lestroyed by the Protestant Revolt; and Europe was not only 
livided between Catholic and Protestant, but Protestant Europe 
was subdivided by at least three major forms of religious faith— 
Lutheran, Calvinist, and Anglican; while the whole religious map of 
urope was shaded by the rise of independent monarchies, for every- 
here, in Protestant and Catholic countries alike, churches were 
decoming national churches, joined in a powerful union with the 
stat . There had been many common men who had dreamed that 
-he religious revolution was to mean religious liberty and tolerance. 


| ‘For a more complete exposition of mercantilism, see pp. 363-365. 
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But like some other dreams of the Renaissance intellectuals, no sj 
result was to be realized for a long time to come. With a fea 
the demoralizing effect of religious individualism came reacti 
Princes were quick to anticipate disorder from religious toleran 
and as quick to recognize the political advantage of religious 1 
formity together with an obedient clergy to inculcate reverence < 
passive obedience among the people. So the guiding principle } 
accepted that ‘‘he who has the rule has the religion.” In con 
quence, with few exceptions to prove the rule, the period is marl 
by religious intolerance and persecution. Liberty of conscie 
was still a prize to be won. 


the reassertion of authority by Church and State, he is likely toe 
clude that intellectual activity during the early modern period m 
have felt a crushing weight. That is true in some respects. TI 
hardly to be expected that the Renaissance ideal of liberating 
human intellect should have found a hospitable reception. 
Church and State joined in sympathetic partnership to preserve 
existing order of things, it was natural that the expression of me 
thoughts and feelings should be guarded by a strict censorship, | 
such thoughts and feelings become seriously critical of exist 
traditions and institutions. The publication of objectionable we 
was generally forbidden, and frequently objectionable books, o 
published, were burned. Even England, notable, in many w; 
for her advance over the Continent, maintained a system of licens 
the publication of writings until well toward the end of the sev 
teenth century. 
Holland offered a conspicuous exception to the rule. C 
Holland had freed herself from the Spanish yoke in the beginr 
of the seventeenth century, she became the refuge of intellect 
who feared to publish their thoughts at home. It was there # 
John Locke, an English philosopher, lived for five years in 
formulating the philosophical ideas for later writings which were 
to help turn society upside down in the eighteenth century. V 1 n 
Louis XIV (1643-1715) of France was preparing to make war on 
the Calvinists, Pierre Bayle, a Protestant, left his own country to 
settle in the Netherlands for the purpose of writing in support 0) 
religious toleration. It was in the Netherlands that the French 
philosopher Descartes produced his notable works advocating 
importance of reason in the advancing of human knowledge. 
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ere also lived the great philosopher Spinoza, driven from his own 
ish community for his liberality of thought. While his hands 
pre busy grinding lenses, his mind was busy with thoughts for his 
ilosophical works, in which a dominant theme was intellectual 
pedom as a requisite of human progress. But even Holland could 
times be oppressive enough, for she drove her famous son Hugo 
tius from his native land because of his liberal views on religion 
d his opposition to the Stadholder. Thus it was that his great 
prk On the Law of War and Peace was written and published not 
| the Netherlands but in Paris, 1625. 
The intellectual vigor of Holland was not evidenced in Italy 
d Central Europe. In Italy, decline set in after the sixteenth 
ntury in every intellectual field that had earlier distinguished 
ian life. A combination of circumstances explains the change. 
e Italian lands, torn by almost incessant war and foreign invasion 
sd by political upheaval, deprived of their great commercial 
osperity by the transfer of trade from the Mediterranean after 
e revolutionary discoveries of the fifteenth century, and subjected 
the rigid surveillance of the Roman Church imposed by the 
al session of the Council of Trent (1562-1563), were no longer 
genial to the creative spirit of the Renaissance. In the German 
ates the Renaissance spent its force in religious thought and con- 
dversy. Disunited Germany, like disunited Italy, became the 
ittle-ground of contending dynasties. With the close of the 
airty Years’ War (1618-1648), Central Europe lay impoverished 
sd in ruins. We must wait till the second half of the eighteenth 
mtury for the decisive beginning of that outburst of literature, 
usic, and philosophy which constitutes the splendid contribution 
| Germany to modern culture in those fields. 
‘Neither Holland, with its liberty and rich intellectual activity, 
wt Italy and Germany, enfeebled by adverse conditions, repre- 
nted a situation typical of Western Europe in the early modern 
riod. In such countries as England, France, and Spain, the soil 
not altogether congenial to the germination of the seeds of the 
a yet those countries made notable advances in a variety 
fields. They were unable to maintain the heights attained in the 
fe arts during the Renaissance, but they passed on to great achieve- 
ents in literature,’ and to far greater accomplishments in science 
an the Renaissance period was able to show. 
‘See p. 302 ff. 
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Art and architecture.—By way of generalization touching 
fine arts, about all one can say is that the trend was downward a! 
the Renaissance. But as soon as we examine separate countries 
see how misleading the generalization is. In Italy and the Germ 
lands the trend was sharply downward. Seventeenth-cent 
France produced numerous painters and sculptors, but they had] 
all touch with nature and were devoid of the fire and freedom of 
Renaissance artists; French art became excessively formalized 4 
mechanical. In the eighteenth century there was a revolt in fay 
of natural spontaneity, free from the restraints of form, and 1 
French artists attempted to return “to nature, to truth, and to lif 
In Spain, on the other hand, the Renaissance influence became vi 
in the seventeenth century; two artists of high order appea 
Velasquez and Murillo. The one was a court painter, excelling 
portraiture; the other worked in the service of the Church. | 
addition, both pictured the ordinary people and life of their tin 
In Holland, Frans Hals and Rembrandt are only two outstandi 
figures among many artists of merit. Both of these found subjet 
for their canvases in the varied and colorful everyday life of tht 
own land. In the Spanish Netherlands two outstanding nam 
were added to the list of modern painters—Van Dyck, one of # 
truly great portrait painters of all time, and Peter Paul Rubens, 
distinguished though less excellent artist. | 

In England seventeenth-century puritanism laid a cold andl i 
couraging hand on art. The eminent artists of the time we 
borrowed from the Continent—Holbein from Germany, Rube 
and Van Dyck from the Spanish Netherlands. After the Restor 
tion (1660) Charles II imported a number of inferior artists fi 
France and Germany. Hogarth, an Englishman, made a place 
himself in the early eighteenth century; but a real national set 
of English art did not exist until the century had passed the half 
point. Then there appeared a galaxy of artists—Reynolds, Ga 
borough, Ramsay, Romney, and Constable—to give Engl I 
a notable place in the history of painting. q 

In architecture the early modern period reflected the influen 
of the Renaissance styles. But the effects of the new forms didn 
reveal themselves at the same time or to the same degree in # 
various national cultures. Everywhere there is evidence 
transition from the medieval Gothic to the Renaissance, and of 1 
influence of the national history. In Germany and the Netherlane 
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aflicting aims of the architects produced a conglomeration of 
shitectural features that stamped Renaissance architecture as a 
lure. In Spain the Moorish influence stood in the way of the 
velopment of a genuine Renaissance style. In England the 
sthic influence held on until Inigo Jones and Christopher Wren 
roduced pure Renaissance buildings in the last part of the seven- 
mth century. Speaking generally, as the early modern period 
re on the Renaissance style grew decadent. The decline was 
wn in the trend toward over-elaboration, as had been the case 
the Gothic—the introduction of endless and meaningless orna- 
tal forms and grotesque capitals. The change became apparent 
France in the Age of Louis XIV, and it was the French who 
plied the word rococo to describe the innovation. In Germany 
Holland over-elaboration was carried to an extreme. These 
s of decay were symptomatic of a coming change in national 
ste. 
he change is known as. the Classical Revival. It began in 
ance during the reign of Louis XV (1715-1774) and spread to 
er countries during the same century, except in Italy, where the 
Maissance persisted with only slight influence from the new 
yvement. The Classical Revival was characterized by a revolt 
m the over-embellishment of the rococo style and by a return to 
> simplicity and sincerity of the Greek and Roman builders. In 
rmany it resulted in a highly successful adaptation of classical 
dels to modern needs. In England the break with the Renais- 
ce style was not sufficiently clean-cut to produce many successful 
ildings. In the United States it was the Classical Revival 
ich introduced the so-called colonial architecture. 
ogress in science.—In the early modern period science was 
ming a robust youth facing the future with the romantic spirit 
the discoverer and explorer, and animated by the strong convic- 
that it was some day to liberate mankind. Science had not yet 
ken down the opposition of the humanists in the universities; 
ough some scientific discussion and experimentation were 
tied on within their walls, the conspicuous contributions were 
de by individuals and groups outside. These men sat humbly 
he feet of Nature to learn her ways. Patiently and persistently, 
yen in obscurity and sometimes in the face of the opposition of 
farchmen, they observed, experimented, gathered data, and pre- 
ted their findings before scientific societies. In the seventeenth 
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century the Royal Society of England was founded in Londo 
promote the new scientific learning, and in France the gove 
established the Academy of Science and endowed its work. 
result of all these activities, science began a vigorous advance e 
has proceeded with ever more startling discoveries down to 
own day. 

First and foremost in the seventeenth century was Sind 
Newton, whose Principia, published in 1687, is spoken of by 
scholar as representing perhaps ‘“‘the highest of individual achi 
ment in the realms of pure thought.” Born of humble Eng 
parents, Newton quickly rose to distinction for his brilliant a 
plishments in mathematics. He shares with Leibnitz, a . 
philosopher, the honor of devising differential calculus, which 
to become one of the valuable instruments in the advancemen 
scientific learning. In the field of astronomy Newton took up 
carried to greater heights the contributions of Copernicus 
Galileo. He designed a telescope, observed the stars, and 1 
dered by what forces they were held in their courses; the ultin 
result of his speculations was his famous law of universal gravitai 
Every body, he concluded, exerts a force upon every other body— 
the sun upon the earth, the earth upon the sun, the stars upon eac 
other, and so forth—and thus the heavenly bodies are held 
state of perpetual equilibrium. It was Newton who formule 
the now familiar law that the force of gravity increases dir 
in proportion to the product of the masses, and inversely in pr 
tion to the square of the distances. But Newton: S discoveries 
far more than furnish the modern world with a formula of f 
mental importance; they administered the decisive blow to as : 4 
provided a new conception of the solar system, and disclosed 
mechanical nature of the universe, now shown to be reduced 
order by the workings of natural ie 

The eighteenth century produced no such luminary as New to! 
but it added names of distinction to the history of science. 
preceding century Robert Boyle had done important founda 
work in the field of chemistry, which was considerably extende 
the eighteenth. New chemical elements were discovered, and n 
compounds were produced. A famous Frenchman, Lave 
collected the experimental results of his contemporaries, re¢ 
them to a systematic body of knowledge, and thus facilitated 
further advance of chemistry. Meanwhile, discoveries in anatot 
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ysiology, and medicine were adding to man’s knowledge of the 
body and were arming society to some extent against the 
wages of disease. The circulation of the blood had already been 
‘scovered during the seventeenth century; the relation between 
‘icrobes and disease was beginning to be understood; vaccination 
gainst the dreaded smallpox was introduced; and a German 
hientist, Haller, was practicing vivisection as a means of advancing 
inysiology. There was progress also in other fields. Benjamin 
‘ranklin demonstrated the identity of lightning and electricity; 
vo Italians, Volta and Galvani, invented the voltaic cell and made 
ther additions to physics; Linnaeus, a Swede, contributed to the 
sundations of botany. In the field of geology observers were 
‘udying the stratification of the earth’s surface; fossils were col- 
icted, examined, and arranged. 
' This bare and incomplete catalogue of achievements may at least 
aggest the variety and extent of men’s scientific interests in the 
*venteenth and eighteenth centuries. The eighteenth century is 
»metimes characterized as the Age of Reason. Emotionalism was 
istrusted as a hindrance to clear thinking and sound judgments. 
acts visible to the eye, and conclusions dictated by observation 
d the test of reason, were held to be the only sure guide to the 
dvancement of knowledge. These attitudes were perhaps fostered 
ly the progress of science; and, in their turn, they stimulated a 
reater interest in scientific study, for the temper and methods of the 
*ientist fitted in admirably with the spirit of the age. Science 
ecame a popular subject. Translations of important books were 
aade; popularizations of scholarly studies appeared; scientific dis- 
overies became a common topic of conversation and speculation. 
is we shall see presently, science was to have a significant influence 
rhen society turned critical eyes on the Old Order, in the last years 
receding the revolutionary period. 


To an ordinary observer surveying the scene in the middle of the 
ighteenth century, the social structure would have appeared stable 
be secure. There were no visible signs of an approaching storm. 
“et, to the critical and penetrating eye the signs were there, for 
Luropean society, particularly in France, was outgrowing existing 
stitutions and traditional ways of thought. Society was about 
2 


1 SECOND PERIOD OF MODERN CULTURE: THE AGE OF REVOLUTION 
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to enter another period of profound change. History was re 
ing itself in characteristic form—a period of authority and st 
ity alternating with a period of liberty and rapid change. 
have observed these phenomena all through the developmen 
Western culture. The Middle Ages represent essentially a peric 
of authority and stability; social changes were slow. In the pe 
of the Renaissance society pulled its stakes and set off for a prom 
land. With the dawn of the modern age, society regained 
balance; effective authority was again established by the absc 
princes, and society settled down to a slower pace. The Ag 
Revolution represents another period of liberty and rapid ché 
How is this historical cycle to be explained? 
The explanation lies in facts that have been observed earlier i 
this work. In the final analysis, a given civilization is an expressio 
of society’s conception of what satisfies its needs. When it ce 
to satisfy those needs, a few penetrating minds first discover th 
and proclaim it. Then the masses begin to see, and society enter 
upon an interval of instability. If the outworn elements of th 
civilization—its institutions, let us say—can be changed by ord 
processes and brought into a new adjustment, society may moy 
without resort to force. If rigid conservatism interposes itself a 
immovable barrier to change, then the opposing elements of soc 
are likely to turn to violence. Such, in brief, was the situatio 
certain areas of Western civilization on the eve of what we 
called the Age of Revolution. | 
Why society was outgrowing the Old Order. —Toward h 
close of the eighteenth century it was becoming increasingly evid 
in Western Europe that the institutions of the Old Order were 
functioning to the satisfaction of large sections of society. Th 
was particularly true in France, where the upheaval began. W 
we reflect upon the state of the people during the early moder 
period we can understand the sources of instability. To the uppe 
classes generally all seemed to be right with the world. In Fran 
the great nobles, the archbishops, the bishops, and the abbots wete 
with few exceptions, quite content with the existing order; t 
could hardly be expected to admit that there was anything fu 
mentally wrong with it. Hence they stood in almost solid ran 
defend it. But to the unprivileged merchants, bankers, 
keepers, lawyers, doctors, journalists, and the mass of ma 
workers, French institutions looked sadly out of joint. Nor did tl 
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xisting order satisfy the great body of serfs and tenants who lived 
In the land. All of these groups together, urban and rural, com- 
osed the so-called Third Estate and made up more than ninety 
fer cent of the total population. These formed the ranks of the 
/pposition. 

Their grievances were just. France had become like a prison for 
ll except the privileged few. Between these privileged ones and the 
reat mass of people there was no equality: the aristocrats held the 
ind and enjoyed its revenues; the serfs tilled the land and were 
ound to it; the urban groups were shackled in their economic 
ctivity by numerous regulations imposed from above. The 
nprivileged majority bore the brunt of the taxes, yet had no voice 
1 laying them, nor in determining how the state income should be 
pent. There was no equality before the law: the poor man found 
he courts difficult of access; penalties were brutal and often out of 
ll proportion to the nature of the offense. Conditions like these 
aused the more enlightened to believe that French institutions 
eeded drastic overhauling. 

| The French Third Estate had not always been so restless or so 
ritical of the Old Order. Earlier they had generally borne their 
jurdens with much patience and little grumbling. The great 
aajority of them had never experienced any more comfortable 
lnigtence; they were inclined to think of their hard lot in life, if they 
ver thought of it at all, as an inevitable part of their existence. But 
iew influences were making themselves felt in French society, and 
he Third Estate was becoming less manageable. With the great 
liscoveries of Da Gama and Columbus, commerce was released 
rom the narrow confines of the Mediterranean, the Baltic, and the 
Leda waters of Europe; it became world-wide. Commercial 
‘xpansion produced industrial expansion. As an inevitable result, 
he class which had to do with industry and trade grew in numbers, 
vealth, and knowledge. Before these changes, only the upper crust 
of the bourgeoisie had been able to improve their position in France, 
ometimes breaking through the barriers into the privileged classes, 
jometimes winning the favor of the king and opening the way into 
portant offices; but as a class, the bourgeoisie had remained 
gnoble and unprivileged. Now that class was in a position to stand 
‘rect before absolute princes and a privileged aristocracy, and 
ri a voice in the affairs of France. It was largely the bour- 
eoisie that assumed the leadership in the French Revolution, 
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Influence of the eighteenth-century philosophers.—The gr 
ing opposition of the bourgeoisie, and of the Third Estate genera 
was stimulated and strengthened by a new enlightenment that c&; 
at first from a few intellectuals, commonly called the eightee 
century philosophers. These not only made an effective mino 
conscious of their grievances, but attempted to suggest mean 
which these grievances could be remedied. Students of revoluti 
ary phenomena tell us that revolutions are made before what 
are accustomed to call the revolution has begun. This means { 
before a physical upheaval begins, a revolution in men’s minds 
preceded it and made it possible. It is the revolution in their id 
beliefs, and attitudes that leads men to action to redress #] 
grievances. It was the intellectuals of the eighteenth centu 
their disciples who created the revolution in men’s thinking 
forerunner to the assault that finally transformed the society of 
Old Order. 

A complete list of those who contributed to the philosophy o 
revolt would be a long one. Among the most influential were 
French thinkers Voltaire, Montesquieu, Rousseau, and Did 
To these names should be added that of the Scotch philosopher 
economist Adam Smith. Among French economists there 
still others of less fame who helped to shape the course of é 
It is not the striking originality of ideas that has given these 
an important place in the history of European thought. Mu 
what they wrote they borrowed from Renaissance and 
writers. What they did, largely, was to elaborate the ideas, 
to adapt them admirably to the needs of those who finally pla 
the assault upon institutions hallowed by time and buttresse 
medieval tradition. The French writers, particularly, made © 
ideas “‘catching” because they, instead of sealing their tho 
in forbidding volumes of abstractions, dressed them up in bri 
essays, appealing novels and dramas, and histories, not a 
accurate, but always stimulating. 

The interest of most of these men was not academic; they 

sciously sought to bring about fundamental changes. Addres 
some of his associates in the great enterprise, Voltaire 

“Come, brave Diderot, intrepid d’Alembert, ally your. 
overwhelm the fanatics and the knaves, destroy the insipid 
lamations, the miserable sophistries, the lying history, ' 
absurdities without number; do not let those who have sense be 
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bjected to those who have none; and the generation which is being 
rm will owe to us its reason and liberty.” And again he writes: 
Everything that I see appears to be throwing broadcast the seed 
ff Revolution which must some day inevitably come, but which I 
hall not have the pleasure of seeing. . . . Light extends so 
ar from neighbor to neighbor, that there will be a splendid outburst 
in the first occasion; and then there will be arare commotion. The 
loung are fortunate; they will see fine things.” 

| The philosophers’ goal for a new society.—To the philoso- 
lhers, surveying society under the Old Order, the supreme need 
vas liberty, the liberty of the individual to think and act; for the 
bmmon man appeared to be a prisoner, bound and gagged by a 
hass of ancient traditions and by numberless regulations imposed 
y a government in which he had no voice. A passion for liberty 
lad been a characteristic of the Renaissance. In the eighteenth 
entury the passion was revived, but with a broader and more 
fective application; liberty was to penetrate every aspect of life 
aroughout society. ‘‘Liberty,” said Voltaire, “embraces all.” 
‘ became the first of the three magic words that French revolution- 
its placed everywhere before their eyes. 

| It was one thing to put the finger on the supreme need of liberty; 
' was quite another matter to dislodge authority and privilege 
stablished by tradition. The accepted standards of right and 
rong were heavily weighted in support of society as history had 
rade it. How could the privileges of the aristocracy and of the 
hurch be branded as wrong or unjust when hallowed custom de- 
fared them to be right and just? The philosophers found a fulcrum 
oy their lever in a new standard—the doctrine of natural rights. 
fan, they declared, was born with certain natural rights conferred 
y God himself. The natural rights of man were the highest ex- 
ression of human reason, or, as Rousseau thought, an expression of 
tan’s inborn feeling of what is right. What is “natural,” then, 
ecame the philosopher’s measuring stick. Institutions or laws or 
oto that deprived man of his natural rights could not be justified 


d should be changed or destroyed, antiquity and history to the 
mtrary notwithstanding. The doctrine became a powerful 
strument in the hands of the revolutionists, since it appeared to 
der a justification for the demolition of every arbitrary obstacle 
»t in the path of freedom. 
Applied to economic life, the doctrine of natural rights led straight 
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to economic individualism, or economic liberty. In his Wealé} 
Nations, published in the year when the American Declaration 
Independence was signed, Adam Smith painstakingly exposed 
fallacy of the theory of mercantilism' as a drag upon the mate 
advance of the individual and of the nation. “To prohibit a gr 
people from making all that they can of every part of their product 
he wrote, “‘or from employing their stock and industry in the 
that they judge most advantageous to themselves, is a mani 
violation of the most sacred rights of man.” According to 
eighteenth-century economists the road to individual and natie 
wealth was to be found not under government regulation but in 
freedom of the individual to exercise his powers in the pursuif 
material fortune. In France the doctrine received the nam 
“laissez-faire.” For the better part of a century laissez-fé 
became the rallying cry against the mercantilist system crea 
under the Old Order. 
Applied to religion, the idea of natural rights seemed to j 
tify a new conception of man’s relation to the Church and of 
relation of the Church to the State. It was held that it was n 
proper function of the Church or the State to pry into a mz 
conscience and to impose a particular religious belief, and that the 
union of Church and State, permitting the one to utilize the coerciv 
power of the other to maintain religious uniformity, was therefor 
reprehensible and should be dissolved. Liberty of conscience, fo 
which many had hoped in vain during the Protestant Reformat 
was now given a permanent place in European thought. 
The application of the doctrine of natural rights to the conceptiol 
of society that had been accepted under the Old Order produce 
revolution in men’s thinking. If men “were born free and eq 
the medieval idea of a rigidly stratified society divinely ordainec 
could no longer go unchallenged. Eighteenth-century thou 
envisaged a society of individuals with equality of rights, 
society of classes possessing privileges in one case and denied #] 
in another. Here was the accepted basis for the French conceptio 
of a brotherhood joined to promote the common good of the Fr 
nation. So to “‘liberty’”’ the French added ‘‘equality” and “ 
ternity” to characterize the high and inspiring goal of the Revi 
lution. Thenceforth political nationalism took on a new meaning 
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1 Europe, and became a driving force among millions of men in 
e struggle for political freedom during the nineteenth century. 
pa however great the desirability of human freedom, a doctrine 
lone could hardly prevail against the conservative ae of the Old 
Irder. Asserted rights could become realities only if their cham- 
ions could achieve political power, for it was hardly likely that 
inces and aristocrats would surrender those existing institutions 
hose vested interests gave them the distinction and high place 
ney held in society. How could absolutism, supported as it was 
y the accepted theory of divine right, be successfully attacked? 
jighteenth-century philosophy produced an answer in a counter 
cary concerning the origin and character of government. It is 
nown as the social-compact theory. The philosophers asserted 
qat the source of the superior authority of princes was not divine, 
ut human; that, in the final analysis, it was the people, not God, 
tho conferred upon princes the authority to rule, to the end that 
reir superior authority might be used to preserve social union and 
> protect the ruled in their rights. Thus government was con- 
actual in its nature. If the ruler failed in his functions, he vio- 
ited the compact and might be removed from power. This idea 
i the political sovereignty of the people lies at the bottom of our 
1odern conceptions of popular government—government founded 
the consent of the governed. 

_The idealism of the early revolutionary period.—The his- 
prical significance of this body of doctrines and beliefs is that they 
resented a picture in ideal form of the new society which many 
oped would one day be realized, and at the same time offered a 
stification for the onslaught on the Old Order. It was these ideas 
at found lodgment in the minds of the leaders in the American 
‘evolution; they gave fervor and direction to the French in the 
evolution of 1789; they found their way into Latin America and 
dere stirred the Spanish colonists to wage war on the Old Order 
Spain; they reappeared on the Continent in a succession of 
volutionary movements down to the middle of the nineteenth 
tury 

_As we look back over the period from our vantage point in the 
ventieth century, we may find it difficult to understand the 
bdtimism and faith of the idealists of the revolutionary period. 
fodern history offers no parallel, says Lord Acton, the distinguished 
glish historian, to the sublime courage of the French in the 
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completeness with which they broke with the past, and the fe 
with which they faced the unknown future. _ 
It is beyond the scope of this discussion to enter into a full 
planation of the spirit of the period. It would lead us more dee 
into the philosophy of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ¢ 
back to a consideration of the contribution of science. Into 
first source we shall not venture, but the influence of science ¢ 
for a word of explanation. In the eighteenth century the accep 
social implications of natural science constituted its chief hold uj 
popular imagination. In the eighteenth century the astonisk 
achievements of science looked like the fulfillment of man’s | 
for a better world. Ifa Newton could reduce the physical univ 
to order and reveal the natural laws that governed its motic 
could not the philosophers also discover the natural laws underly 
society and by the application of these laws resolve social confu 
into order and harmony? Out of such speculation was born a1 
belief in human progress and the perfectibility of man. 
In our own time we have grown far less confident of the ability o 
man to create a Golden Age by the sheer force of his intellect. 
doctrine of natural rights and of the social compact, along with sc 
other conceptions of the eighteenth-century philosophers, has 
been discarded. But while we may speak of many of their id 
as naive, it must not be forgotten that some of them are stron, 
our own traditions. They have been built into our institutions 
they are of the very warp and woof of our civilization. 
Character of the transition to bourgeois civilization.—Chre 
ologically speaking, we have been marking time thus far, in 
discussion of the Age of Revolution. In fact, the great body of t 
philosophy of revolt, which we have tried to explain in the prece 
pages, belongs in point of time to the Old Order; but only in 
of time, for its spirit was decidedly of another age, and ra 
ee of the age that gave it birth. Its fundamental sig 
cance to the new society that was to be created during and after 
Age of Revolution needs no further explanation. 
We have characterized the second period in the development to 
modern civilization as a transition to the civilization of the Era: 
the Bourgeoisie. It would be futile to attempt, in one chapt Bic 
describe European culture as it existed during this trans 
period. Civilization presents a kaleidoscopic aspect: society 
in a state of flux; institutions were changed almost overnigl 
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lverywhere in Western Europe the struggle went on between the 
pres of conservatism and reaction striving to salvage the old order 
; society, and the revolutionary forces of change inspired by the 
ghteenth-century philosophy laboring to create a new world which 
nould accord with the teachings of that philosophy. Hence the 
ge of Revolution is a period of ferment and intermittent upheavals. 
yhen the struggle was over—in the third quarter of the nineteenth 
ntury—a culture fundamentally different from that of the Old 
rder had emerged. We call the new period the Bourgeois Era, 
lscause it was the bourgeoisie who had triumphed in the fight, who 
low occupied the seats of power, and who stamped the bourgeois 
attern on the culture they proceeded to fashion. 

_The designation of the transitional period as the Age of Revolu- 
on i is not meant to suggest that for nearly a century Europe was 
a constant state of revolutionary upheaval. The designation is 
prtinent rather because the changes were fundamental in character, 
hether effected by revolutions or by reforms; in such a sense it is 
|“revolutionary” period. But the word ae has significance in 
he ordinary meaning of the term. Down to the middle of the 
‘neteenth century, this was an age when physical force was frankly 
cepted by the lower classes as an effective means for securing 
indamental social and political changes. As we have already 
sen, a “‘right”’ of revolution was imbedded in the philosophy of the 
eriod. But back of the physical force there were ever present 
rat eighteenth-century idealism and a faith in man’s power to 
accor an unhappy and oppressed society and to build a Golden 
ge. 
"The turbulence of the period becomes impressive if we pass in 
view its procession of revolutionary disturbances. We have 
laced its beginning at the time of the collapse of the Old Order in 
rance with the opening of the French Revolution in 1789. If we 
stend our observation to the New World, we might well push the 
eginning back to 1775, for it was the American Revolution that 
: put an end to the Old Order in one area of the world, so far 


the colonies may be said to have reflected the Old Order of 
mngland. In Europe, the French Revolution and Napoleon Bona- 
arte, a “‘son of the Revolution,” kept society in turmoil for nearly 
(generation. In the first quarter of the nineteenth century the 
didemic spread to Latin-American countries. During the twenties 
“red up again in Spain and Italy; in 1830 it spread more widely 
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on the Continent. Two years later England was probably sa 
from a similar fate by the wisdom of her statesmanship, w 
pointed the way toa constitutional solution of fundamental probl 
by the Great Reform Bill of 1832 and later reforms. Sixteen. year 
later almost the whole of Western Europe again flamed up in 
Revolution of 1848. 

The slender results of the widespread revolutions of 1848 bral 
disillusionment and reaction. Society seemed to have lost m 
of the optimism and idealism that had characterized the earlie 
period. Yet Cavour, the “realistic” statesman of Sardinia, inclu 
revolution as part of his plans in the unification of Italy in 7 
From 1866 to 1871, the unification of Germany involved “ 
tionary” changes of startling character, although Otto von Bis 
marck himself, another realistic statesman and the architect 0 
German unification, gave no place to revolutions in his politica 
philosophy. The period of revolution may be said to have 
its course with the final uprising in France, following her defeg 
the Franco-Prussian war. During the seventies French societ 
last found greater social stability. With the establishment off 
Third French Republic we have chosen to close the Age of Re 
lution. 

Down to the middle of the nineteenth century these dv n 
events of the Age of Revolution are landmarks in a series. 
resulted from the same fundamental causes; they were fough 
the same general basis of the political and social philosophy; t 
envisaged as a goal essentially the same kind of social order. Wi 
the moving revolutionary tides we can discern two dominant ¢ 
rents—sometimes moving together, sometimes in violent opposi 
These currents are liberalism and nationalism, both born of the 
French Revolution and the philosophy preceding it. Liberalismi 
a term rather loosely applied to movements directed toward 
overthrow of absolutism and the establishment of constituti 
governments as a guarantee of individual liberties and rights. 
those lands where there was neither acceptable constituti 
government nor political unity, nationalism emerged to suppleme! 
liberalism. In German lands and in the Italian peninsula, natic 
ism became a mighty force driving toward the building of 
states. But in the Austrian Empire, composed of a medl 
nationalities, nationalism tended rather to tear the empire af 
In the main, it was the power of these two movements, liberalism 
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nd nationalism, that molded the characteristic political ieatures of 
he culture that emerged in the seventies in Western Europe. 


hate THIRD PERIOD OF MODERN CULTURE: THE BOURGEOIS ERA 
| The choice of the decade of the seventies to mark the close of the 
ge of Revolution is far from arbitrary, for though in many respects 
ne transition from the Old Order to the Bourgeois Era was incom- - 
lete, and nationalism and liberalism had not yet wholly fulfilled 
ieir mission, still their achievements were impressive. As we 
iould expect, the influences of the revolutionary period had exerted 
nemselves with varying degrees of force in different areas of Europe; 
verywhere remnants of the Old Order still persisted; but in few 
orners of Europe were they strong enough to give the characteristic 
yne to civilization. The period of storm and stress in its major 
aanifestations appeared to have run its course, and Europe settled 
own to an interval of comparative peace and stability, which was 
ot to be seriously upset until the catastrophe of 1914. 

|The achievements of nationalism and liberalism.—By the 
lose of the seventies, nationalism had transformed the map of 
turope. Central Europe and the Italian peninsula were no longer 
litical checkerboards; in those areas two new states had appeared 
-the German Empire and the kingdom of Italy. The Belgians 
‘ad risen against their Dutch masters and established the indepen- 
ent kingdom of Belgium. In the Balkans, nationalism had carved 
ut of the Ottoman Empire the little states of Greece, Rumania, 
serbia, and Montenegro. Where nationalities still remained under 
lien authority, as in Austria-Hungary, the Turkish Empire, and 
Isewhere, nationalism continued as an ever-present source of dis- 
urbance and political instability. Thus the new period begins 
vith an enlarged family of national states; and the map of Europe, 
vith a few minor changes, was to remain fixed down to 1914. 

| The effects of liberalism upon the civilization of the Old Order 
vere even more striking. Wherever the revolutionary forces had in 
ome degree triumphed, there culture received the indelible stamp 
f eighteenth-century philosophy, for everywhere in Western Europe 
he aim of the victors was to realize the fruits of victory by translat- 
ng theories and doctrines into laws and institutions. Almost 
-verywhere in Europe absolutism and divine right passed into his- 
ory, and some form of popular government became the accepted 
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type. Constitutions were drawn up to guard against the arbit 
exercise of power, and individual rights were to some degree es} 
lished in law—the right to vote, to hold office, to speak and pub 
individual opinion, to assemble for discussion of grievances 
petition for their redress, to exercise choice in religious be 
Apparently the rule of law had become a reality—law before wl 
(theoretically, at least) all stood equal. That these rights ¥ 
often abridged and violated may be taken for granted; neverthel 
the rights of the individual as dreamed of by the philosophers 
greatly increased beyond those he possessed under the Old Or 
New institutions gave to society a political stability which it 
not enjoyed since the French Revolution, and the constitu 
then in force continued, with minor alterations) down to the W 
War. 
By the seventies, the economic world of the Old Order had I 
transformed beyond recognition. Between the force of a theoi 
laissez-faire—and the greater force of a revolution in indus 
the old economic order had been overthrown in most part 
Europe. Serfdom had practically everywhere disappeared— 
in backward Russia—and with it had largely disappeared 
medieval methods of agriculture. In industry the machine 
fast displacing the handicraft system; factories were springing 
the ancient guilds were gone; modern trade unions were on 
march. With the expansion of industry went the growth of t 
until there was hardly a corner of the globe that did not fee 
influence. How much of this economic advance can be attribi 
to the adoption of the laissez-faire policy it is impossible to say; 
at any rate the advance was accompanied by the retreat of govern 
ment from the economic life of the people. As a system mercantil 
ism was dead, for the time being. Freedom of enterprise and 
dom of trade had become a reality practically complete in G 
Britain; the Continent did not make so clean a sweep, but it ¥ 
far in imitating the British example. 
Hardly less striking was the altered face of society. The s S 
pyramid of the Old Order, with its noble and privileged m 
at the apex and its pariegile ead masses at the base, was serid 
cracked if not demolished. Though the nobility had not a 
disappeared from society they had been stripped of their pr 
tives, if we ignore the power and privilege that continued to 
in their social prestige. There were exceptions: in Russia, for 
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aple, where the nobleman maintained his dominance in society; and 
en in England, where the peer still enjoyed political privilege in the 
buse of Lords. But speaking generally, industrial progress was 
ifting the emphasis from agriculture Ly industry, and political 
hwer from an aristocracy of land to an “‘aristocracy of stocks and 
Inds,” the so-called capitalist class. In the lower orders of society 
lcorresponding shift in the balance was taking place, from the 
ilers on the land to the toilers in factory, mine, and shop. Thus 
to the new society had come two dominant Partie aes: that of the 
umphant bourgeois business man, and that of the mass of landless 
prkers, the proletariat. Each was to impress its character on the 
Iture of the new era. 

The bourgeois stamp on civilization.—During the period since 
40 the bourgeoisie have placed their stamp so indelibly upon 
bdern civilization in many of its characteristic aspects that the 
iw age has been called the Bourgeois Era. Used as a term to 
signate the age, the word “bourgeoisie” refers to the business class, 
1 more or less by the men of great urban wealth, who fought their 
hy into the seats of power in the course of the struggle with princes 
id aristocracy. Popular writers have called the civilization of the 
riod a “‘business man’s civilization,” because the business men 
jall phases of economic activity, and their allies in the professions, 
em. to dominate what is typical in the life of the period. Where 
2 bourgeoisie had captured the government, they naturally pro- 
i. to use it as an instrument for the promotion of bourgeois 
berests, just as the princes and the aristocracy had used govern- 
ynt in their day to safeguard theirs, and just as the Russian Soviet 
seeking to promote the workers’ interests under a “dictatorship 
\the proletariat.” 

The individual liberties preached by the eighteenth-century phil- 
»phers the bourgeoisie appropriated to themselves in full measure 
jwerever they held the reins of government; less freely they be- 
»wed them upon the masses at the base of the social pyramid. 
litical, economic, and religious liberty were principles generally 
epted by the bourgeoisie; but what is important, in the field 
visible accomplishments, is that the newly won liberty cleared 
e way for the conquest of the material world by a utilitarian, 
ustrial society. The new princes of industry and finance pro- 
iced fabulous wealth. They coveted profits for themselves, and 
by set the gauge for a profit-seeking society. Some of them 
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amassed great fortunes; they built palatial houses in town 
country, rivaling those of the old aristocracy; they patroni 
science, art, and education. The old aristocracy itself succum 
to the spell of the hour, seeking to rehabilitate shrinking rever 
from the land by speculations and investments in stocks and boi 
Nevertheless, they did represent a tradition that offered some 
sistance to the scale of values which the materialistic age had 
up for acceptance by society. ' 

The impress of the industrial workers.—The masses share 
the immense increase of wealth produced by their hands under 
directing minds of their capitalist commanders. The general 
of material well-being was rising; standards of living were advan 
Yet there was growing discontent among the laboring classes, 
ticularly the great armies of industrial workers in the towns 
cities. Material gains were often offset and sometimes comple 
destroyed by recurring periods of business depression that th 
hundreds of thousands of workers out of employment and depre 
the wages of those who continued in their jobs. The skill of 
workers’ hands and their willingness to work were all the caj 
they possessed to maintain themselves and their families. V 
the opportunity to work was denied, they were helpless. - 
insecurity of their lives fed their uneasiness and discontent. M 
over, even when times were good, working hours were long; co 
tions in factories and mines were often wretched; and wages 
felt, were all too low, measured in terms of the wealth they prodi 
for their employers. If they were maimed or incapacitated 
industrial accidents, the laws made compensation difficult to ol 
and inadequate when it was obtained; in time of sickness int 
ceased, and there was little or no emergency fund to fall back upon 
when years of unremitting labor had earned a rest in old age, ther 
was little or nothing to retire to; and when death claimed the wo 
there was all too often misery awaiting his dependents. 

The capacity of society to produce wealth had been several t 
multiplied by science and the machine. No one could veal al 
yet large sections of society felt no economic security. Critics W 
looked beneath the glamour of a spotted prosperity began to f 
to the lights and shadows in the distribution of the new we 
to the poverty and misery of the slum areas in the industrial cer 
contrasted with the lavish display of riches among the few. Ei 
dently, individual freedom was not bringing the Golden Age. T 
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ne was ripe for a new revolt; this time, not against absolute princes 
hd an ancient nobility, but against certain phases of the very 
osophy which, less than a hundred years earlier, had been pro- 
aimed as the salvation of mankind, and against the class which 
ppeared to be the chief beneficiary of that philosophy—the bour- 
poisie. Out of this situation, new currents of thought and action 
fnerged destined to have a powerful influence upon contemporary 
vilization—a dynamic humanitarianism, and a new economic 
ophy called socialism. 
‘Humanitarianism and socialism.—The ee move- 
ent centered its fire largely upon the social results of the laissez- 
= policy. Long before 1870, certain English humanitarians 
ere protesting in parliament against the situation in factories, 
,and mines. Employers, they asserted, were capitalizing their 
wly acquired freedom by exploiting men, women, and children. 
fowly the sentiment gained ground in political circles that non- 
tervention by the state in the economic affairs of a nation was 
» longer, in all situations, a tenable policy. It was pointed out 
(at the time had come to shift the emphasis from individual rights 
{ the paramount welfare of society, to curtail individual liberty 
here its exercise threatened the good of the many. In England 
{e doctrine came to be called collectivism. Not only in England, 
ht in the industrial countries of the western world generally, the 
(llectivist idea began to permeate political thought and government 
licy. The reason is not far to seek. Where the bourgeois 
urties did not catch the humanitarian spirit of the time, they at 
last understood the political expediency of making concessions for 
orkingmen’s votes; and, above all, they came to understand the 
portance of guarding against the dangerous threat of socialism to 
burgeois supremacy. The result was a rising tide of social legisla- 
bn during the latter part of the nineteenth and the beginning of 
‘ e twentieth century, designed largely to improve the lot of the 
ustrial workers. These responses of the ruling middle class to 
: attacks upon laissez-faire did not destroy individualism; they 


erely sought to mitigate its evils. 
‘The workers accepted these consessions more or less gratefully 
‘* as a satisfactory solution of their problems, which were 
y touched during most of the nineteenth century. The major- 
believed that collective bargaining with employers through the 
Tect pressure of trade unions was the most effective instrument 
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to improve the lot of the workers. The trades-union mover 
thus came to occupy a place of considerable importance in indus 
society. But more daring and radical leaders pressed the attac 
upon individualism much further. These were the apostles of 
new social philosophy—the socialists. They accepted social legish: 
tion as better than nothing; but to them it was merely a salve ay 
plied to the superficial symptoms of deep-seated social dist 
The capitalist system, based on individualism, was fundamentall 
bad and would have to be destroyed before a cure could be effecte 
Like the collectivists, they stressed the superior claims of soc 
against the claims of the individual; unlike the collectivists, the 
maintained that government rcanleae was feeble and inadequat 
since it preserved the competitive system dominated by the ir 
dividual profit-seeking motive, and did nothing to loosen the strangl 
hold the capitalist maintained on society by reason of his coi 
of the instruments of production. Only by the destruction of # 
features of the existing order could a sick society be healed. ( 
sequently, the socialists urged that society take over the instrur 
of production in the major economic activities of the people, tot 
controlled and administered not in the interests of an individu 
of a class, but in the interest of the whole community. 
This new philosophy of revolt had its beginning in the humani 
ianism of the early revolutionary period. One of its earliest 
ponents was a French nobleman, the Comte de Saint-Simon (1 4 
1825), who spent his fortune to propogate his ideas. In the hi: 
of socialism, Saint-Simon and his followers are known as the | 
pians. They exerted slight influence upon the working classes « 
their day. It was Karl Marx (1818-1883) who made sociali: 
militant, revolutionary force in contemporary civilization. # 
years of labor under the greatest privation, Marx produced a | 
on economics, Das Kapital—in its influence on the modern » N 
probably the most significant book of the nineteenth t 
Das Kapital, together with a little work called the Comm 
Manifesto written by Marx and Friedrich Engels, became the Bil 
of the socialist movement. 
With the work of Marx, the issues became squarely joined betwe 
capitalism and labor. The issues involved a conflict of inter 
between the ruling middle-class group on the one side, and a milite 
proletariat on the other. Underneath the conflict of interests 
a conflict of philosophies as to how human well-being might be be 
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‘-hieved—a conflict between individualism and socialism. The 
1e envisaged a society of individuals possessing well-defined rights, 
d competing one with another in the race for individual satisfac- 
bn and achievement; the other contemplated a society in which 
ie individual was supposed to enjoy a richer participation in the 
cial inheritance by his more complete subordination to community 
terests and codperation with his fellows. The individualistic 
/pitalist class sought to retain, through its control of the instru- 
jents of production, a supremacy based on the economic power of 
je group; the socialist sought to destroy this supremacy by taking 
€ major instruments of production from it and placing them 
the hands of society. The competitive spirit of capitalism was 
tended into the arena of international relations; that is to say, 
pitalism was militantly nationalistic. In contrast, the codpera- 
ve spirit of socialism projected into the world community made 
ie socialist movement international. The irreconcilable nature 
| capitalism and socialism has made inevitable an unceasing con- 
ict for supremacy. That conflict is a major and portentous fact 
‘the world today. 

How the Industrial Revolution divided society.—This division 
) modern society into two major groups in potential or actual 
mflict with each other cannot be explained by the influences set 
motion by revolutionary France. While the great social up- 
saval was in progress in France, another change, or series of 
ranges, was taking place elsewhere, a change as profound in its 
fluence upon contemporary civilization as the French Revolution 
self. This was a fundamental change in methods of production, 
hich began in England in the eighteenth century and during the 
neteenth spread over nearly all the Western world. The change 
‘now known as the Industrial Revolution.!| The Revolution was, 
. part, the first prodigious effect of the application of modern 
rom to the conquest of the material world. It is called a ‘‘revo- 
‘tion” because, in a remarkably short period, it swept away a 
aa system of production in use since the dawn of history, 
d drew in its wake numerous social changes of revolutionary 
raracter. It is to the Industrial Revolution that we must look 
. find an explanation of many of the characteristic features of 
iodern civilization during what we have called its third period. 


See Chapter XX. 
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The revolt against the Old Order in France was attribute 
part to the rise of the bourgeoisie to a position of important 
French society through the expansion of industry and comm 
That phase of economic development was not the result of @ 
important change in the technique of production but of an enlz 
ment under the old methods. Hence it was not science and me 
ery that gave the initial push to the rising fortunes of the Fr 
bourgeoisie during the early revolutionary period; but the ii 
duction of machinery into France toward the middle of the? 
teenth century does explain, in large measure, the final victory o 
bourgeois republicans over the monarchists during the seventie 
and the establishment of the French Third Republic of toda 
In other words, the power which swept them on to political sup 
acy was largely a power based on wealth resulting from me 
industry. As we survey the political scene of the Western 
during the nineteenth century, we find it generally true that w 
the Industrial Revolution had established itself, there the capil 
middle class had acquired a dominant political position. 

The Industrial Revolution also explains the contrasting s 
phenomenon—the emergence of the proletariat, the army 
dustrial wage laborers. It was around the machines that the! 
industrial towns and cities were built. There tens of thous: 
of workers were brought together, elbow to elbow, in the fac 
and slum districts, where the conditions of life bred a spirit of 
content that finally became vocal. It was those conditions th 
stirred the humanitarians to action, as we have seen, and led toll 
inauguration of wide programs of social legislation. And, 
it was the close association of large aggregates of workers, m« 
by common grievances, that fostered a working-class conscious 
and solidarity. Here, in brief, the stage was set for the re 
against the middle-class masters and the social order that he 
grown up about them; out of the revolt came the trades-unio 
movement and socialism. 

The advance of science and technology.—The spectacule 
march of the machine is bound up with the advance of science. — 
the inconceivable had happened, if there had been no extension | 
scientific knowledge after the eighteenth century, twentieth-cet 
culture would be quite different from what it is. The obviou 
is that science has fed on its successive discoveries and has 
prodigiously. Each new discovery has illuminated the way 1 
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(ther discoveries, until enthusiasts have begun to wonder if there 
any peak that science may not some day attain. 
Despite the popular acclaim of science in the eighteenth century, 
was a suitor knocking for recognition at the doors of the universi- 
s, a suitor held in suspicion and distrust by many churchmen and 
ssical academicians. By the middle of the nineteenth century 
d achieved a recognized place in institutions of higher learning; 
the beginning of the twentieth it had become a kind of god to be 
rshipped. Men no longer commonly appeal to the Scriptures 
- guidance, as in the seventeenth century, or to the sayings of the 
ssical thinkers, as in the eighteenth; they commonly quote science 
Fi statistics. Not only has science gained a preéminent place in 
e schools, but money has been poured out lavishly for its advance- 
me Scientific foundations backed by rich endowments have been 
tablished; laboratories have sprung up in connection with great 
ustrial plants and distributing agencies; governments subsidize 
wok scientific books and periodicals pour from the press. All 
ese are some of the more obvious indications of the dominating 
a of science in contemporary society. 
The most impressive and the most characteristic achievement of 
mtemporaty society is material progress. We speak of the In- 
istrial Revolution in England as an event of the eighteenth cen- 
; more accurately, we may think of the eighteenth century as 
Ling the beginning of a change that has continued with increas- 
momentum to the present. As in the case of science, one 
chanical invention has paved the way for further technical im- 
jovement, or for what we call new inventions, which are usually 
result of modifications, or improvements, or new applications of 
inventions. In this advance of the machine, science has been 
'e handmaiden of invention, for in our day science remains ‘“‘pure” 
‘ly so long as the ingenuity of man fails to discover how to put 
‘to work. In the eighteenth century popular interest in science 
y mainly in its ideology as an instrument of attack upon the Old 
der. Popular interest in science today is basically an interest 
| technology, in the marvelous power of machines to conquer the 
iysical world and to create material wealth. If the common man 
prships science today, he worships it in the image of the machines 
lat it has produced. 
The accomplishments of the machine age and its problems. 
Applied science has transformed the physical world. It has made 
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possible the support of a phenomenal increase of population 
the beginning of the industrial revolution. The dense populat 
of today could not have existed in Europe under the medieval k 
craft and manorial systems; and we are told that populations 
still far below the maximums that science and machinery can 
port. Science is steadily lengthening human life and, as app 
sanitary engineering, is making the world a cleaner one to liy 
Particularly in the field of chemistry, science is revealing impr 
methods of production, creating new products, and competing 
nature in the making of things for which man until recently 
pended upon nature’s workshop. Technical invention has la 
kept pace with scientific discovery, devising machines to supp 
human labor in ways hardly dreamed of a few generations ago, 
multiplying wealth at a dizzy rate. New sources of power have 
discovered and utilized. The electric motor and the gas engine 
displaced or supplemented steam power and have made pos 
swift locomotion in the air and new automotive contrivance 
land and water. With telephones, cables, and wireless, commit 
tion has become almost instantaneous over wide distances. The 
changes in locomotion and communication have made neighbors 
people in widely separated areas and have caused our plz 
shrink as by a miracle. 

The results of science have not proved to be unmixed bless 
Scientists frequently remind us that the knowledge which they | 
put at the disposal of society is not harmful in itself; it is the 
to which science is put by individuals and society that sometim 
bring injurious results. Populations, massing about the machin 
have become increasingly urban. The urbanizing of society h 
produced conspicuous changes in social life and created many p 
plexing problems. Great wealth has also centered in the mac 
largely concentrated in the hands of a minority; and, as we ha 
seen, this unequal distribution, together with its social cons 
quences, has emphasized divisions in society and has awakent 
deep-seated, disruptive forces. Nor must we forget that scien 
has been permitted to release forces productive of great social mise 
and destruction. In its potentialities for harm to humanity, sei 
tific, mechanized war is as far advanced over the technique of 
past as the aéroplane is over the horse-drawn carriage of a generati 
ago. ‘ 
Problems have multiplied so fast during the machine age t 
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me observers have concluded that society has become the helpless 
ctim of the machines that it has created to serve it. If so, the 
ult lies partially in the fact that we have been measuring the 
Jue of science too much in terms of individual profits and material 
ogress and too little in terms of social welfare. But another 
ctor, perhaps more important, has been the speed with which 
cial changes have taken place during the machine age. Society 
1s subject to greater changes during the nineteenth century than 
wing the whole of the Christian era preceding. And yet if we 
juld transport a child of ten now living in the United States to 
e American world of half a century ago, he would rub his eyes 
amazement, so unfamiliar would it appear to him. Thus change 
_a law of social life has become an impressive fact. New problems 
social adjustment, often baffling in their complexity, have pre- 
nted themselves in such quick succession that man’s experience 
s failed to keep pace; and when old formulas have proved futile, 
ne intelligence of those in command has frequently lacked the 
sxibility, imagination, and boldness to cope with the situation. 
ach appears to be the bewildered state of society today. 
The influence of contemporary science on religious thought. 
‘From their very nature, religious beliefs have felt the impact of 
‘lence. Astronomy has had an influence. It will be recalled that 
sedieval society accepted the geocentric theory of the universe. 
fot only was the earth accorded the central position, but it was 
sgarded as divinely created as the special dwelling place of man. 
the near heavens above the earth was the throne of God, and the 
uth was his footstool. The whole conception tended to nurture 
man a complacent acceptance of the unique and supreme position 
[ his own planet, and of his own importance in the divine scheme 
[ things. The work of Copernicus, Galileo, and Newton made it 
ecessary for man to orient his thinking to an entirely new concep- 
on of the position of man, his earth, and his heaven; and the 
cessity has been greatly emphasized in the recent past by suc- 
essive discoveries of giant heavenly bodies of whose existence 
ralileo did not dream. One example will suffice to illustrate. A 
2w years ago a new star, Antares, was discovered whose diameter 
1easures 400,000,000 miles. This giant among giants lies some 
2,500,000 times as far from the earth as our own sun. The ad- 
ance of astronomy has made men pause to wonder at the limitless 
xpanse of the universe, and to contemplate the shrinking impor- 
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tance of our relatively insignificant solar system and our di 


planet, the earth. 

The progress of geology has affected men’s religious belief 
During the early decades of the nineteenth century Sir Che 
Lyell, an English geologist, spent years gathering data based on 
study of the stratification of the earth’s crust; the rising and fallin 
of land surfaces; their disintegration by moving water, frost, ani 
other agencies; the action of earthquakes and volcanoes. From thes 
data he concluded that the history of the earth could be explainei 
by the action of these forces operating over unnumbered age 
time. The results of his researches not only contradicted th 
Biblical version of the origin and history of the earth, but pushe 
back the origin of man thousands of years beyond the date, 4 
B. C., set by Biblical chronology. Since Lyell’s time a considerabl 
part of the earth’s surface has been explored and geological dat 
have been greatly increased, all tending to confirm Lyell’s gen 
conclusions concerning the great antiquity of the earth and of me 

In the field of biology still more revolutionary pronouncement 
were at hand. The publication of Charles Darwin’s Origa 
Species in 1859 and his Descent of Man in 1871 constitutes a la 
mark in the history of science comparable, some think, to the ¢ 
tribution of Sir Isaac Newton. The nature of Darwin’s work | 
already been considered. Here we are interested in its effect 
religious attitudes. The evolutionary doctrine as applied to 1 
inevitably tended to undermine the Scriptural account of his a 
tion. But more destructive than Darwin’s works themselves 
the militant efforts of such men as Herbert Spencer and Th 
Huxley, who was called “‘ Darwin’s bulldog.” They and less no 
champions originated the public controversy that became a lot 
drawn-out and bitter argument between the supporters of scienc 
and the orthodox defenders of theology. 4 

Herbert Spencer, belonging to a line of middle-class nonconform 
ists, had, before the publication of Darwin’s Origin of Spee 
thought out a complete system of philosophy in which he appli 
the evolutionary principle to the whole world of organic and in 
organic matter. In his First Principles of this extended work 
Synthetic Philosophy, he attempted a “‘reconciliation”’ of science 
religion, but ended by concluding that the ‘‘power which the 
verse manifests to us is utterly inscrutable,” and that the weak 
of religion therefore lay in the claim that it had a knowledge a 
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‘power called God, which must remain unknowable. Spencer’s 
pplication of the evolutionary idea to the whole universe not only 
hade his work the accepted “gospel of progress,”’ but laid the basis 
br the acceptance of the mechanistic theory that the phenomena 
| nature are the products solely of mechanical forces which lie 
holly outside man’s control. 
| Thomas Huxley, a distinguished English biologist, was the out- 
randing popularizer of Darwinism. With a zest for intellectual 
attle he threw himself into the fray, writing numerous articles for 
eriodicals, and more extended books, and taking the platform in 
ublic debate against churchmen and all other foes of the new 
octrine. He carried his side of the controversy from a mere 
efense to a determined attack upon the foundations of revealed 
cligion, and rejected Christianity as being no longer worthy of 
ulation and support, even in its system of moral values. 
To the influence of astronomy, geology, and biology in the break- 
ig down of earlier religious attitudes should be added, if space 
vould permit, the influences that flowed from a “scientific ” criticism 
f the Scriptures by distinguished scholars, themselves of deep 
sligious faith, whose researches tended to undermine rather than 
5 strengthen religious foundations. Most notable among these 
rere the German historians Niebuhr (1776-1831) and Leopold von 
tanke (1795-1886). Similar was the result of the work of Ernest 
tenan (1823-1892), a French orientalist of distinction, whose 
fe of Jesus, in the opinion of many, stripped the great founder of 
thristianity i both mystery and divinity in the traditional sense 
nd gradually produced a reinterpretation of religious values. 
These currents of thought help to explain why we find the old 
ttitudes toward revealed religion progressively breaking down as 
7e approach the twentieth century. Man has become skeptical of 
upernatural forces as factors determining his fate; more and more 
E has turned to science for an explanation of what appears mysteri- 
us. It is hardly necessary to add that this change is by no means 
niversal; religious attitudes essentially medieval still dominate 
illions in contemporary society. The trend is shown rather in the 
ridespread growth of agnosticism and indifference to the Church, 
e in the sharpening of divisions in religious ranks themselves along 
e general lines of liberalism and fundamentalism. Altogether, 
rends in the twentieth century appear to many to point to the 
assing of the old age of faith. Yet, it should be clear, science has 
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not proved religion itself to be a myth, though it has stripped i 
many beliefs traditionally associated with religion. In the light« 
history, science is not a consummation of knowledge, nor is it 
fallible; no one can foresee what the next age may bring forth. 


DOMINATING CURRENTS IN MODERN LITERATURE 


For present purposes, literature may be regarded as a “‘reflectio 
of life—a many-sided mirror which catches and holds for us picture 
of the changing interests, activities, and ideals of man through th 
generations.” Thus the literature of the modern world is respon 
to the changing moods and ideals of the time, as we pass from 
early modern to the revolutionary period and thence into 
bourgeois age. 

The early modern writers carried the spirit of the Renaissance’ 
the seventeenth century. As we have seen, the literature of th 
Renaissance reveals the shifting of emphasis from the otherworl 
ness of the Middle Ages to man and his achievements on eartl 
Convinced of the intrinsic importance of his present life, im 
spective of the possible future life of the soul, man sought the m 
by which he might develop, enrich, and adorn his present life. 
the quest he turned back to the great literatures of Greece and R 
as the fullest sources of the new ideals. Thus he introduced 
modern literature the classical influence. Ben Jonson set the | 
for the literary world when he said, ‘‘I know nothing can condu 
more to letters than to examine the writings of the ancients, an 
not to rest in their sole authority or take all on trust from th 
—It is true they opened the gates, and made the way that 
before us: but as guides, not commanders.” As guides “t 
furnished much, not only of substance, but also of form—suc 
the style and structure of the epic, of dante of satirical poe 
which was mingled variously with elements inherited from 
Middle Ages to form distinctively new and modern literature ¥ 
permanent significance is incontestable, and such as to place th 
securely amongst the highest achievements of the human race.” 

Early in the seventeenth century the great creative period 
the Renaissance drew to a close. The classical influence conti 
but literature fell under the domination of a formal and nz 
rationalism which lasted down to the eve of the French Revoluti 


Rationalism exalted man’s reason as the key to enlightenmen Ean 
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‘man progress, and decried all expression of human emotions as 
isleading sentimentality. Writers sought to banish mystery from - 
e and distrusted beliefs based upon divine revelation unless they 
luld stand the test of reason. We have already noted this critical 
irit in the writings of the eighteenth-century philosophers. Ra- 
mnalism established an authority comparable in some respects to 
lat exercised by the Church in the Middle Ages. By the last 
arter of the eighteenth century the restrictive formalism which 
‘tionalism had imposed upon literature had led to a new revolt, 
own as the Romantic Movement. In point of time it corresponds 
ghly to what we have called the Age of Revolution, the character- 
ties of which are clearly reflected in much of the literature of the 
riod. 

‘We shall not go here into the various characteristics of the 
lomantic Movement—emotional, imaginative, and _ volitional. 
‘ost important historically was the emergence, further intensified, 
the individualism dominant during the Renaissance. The re- 
raining standards which rationalism had imposed upon writers 
ere ignored; and literature, feeling the impulse of a new freedom, 
tered upon a period of remarkable activity. The emphasis laid 
bon the importance of the individual and his freedom led—in one 
‘rection—to a sentimentality which asserted that man was by na- 
ire good and well-disposed, but that his good impulses had been 
srrupted by the artificial restraints laid upon him by civilization; 
iat once freed of the shackles of political and ecclesiastical author- 
y his good impulses would reassert themselves in wise and benevo- 
nt behavior. In the Romantic literature of this type, it is to be ob- 
rved, we have another expression of the conviction, prevalent 
uring the revolutionary period, that the supreme need of society 
as individual freedom as the key to human happiness. 

The close of the Romantic Movement, about midway of the nine- 
enth century, corresponds roughly with the turning point, already 
dicated in political thought, from the idealism of the revolutionary 
ovement to what has been termed realistic statesmanship. The 
lvance of machine industry, the growing influence of commercial- 
m, the spread of mechanistic or deterministic doctrines induced by 
ientific discoveries combined to drive men’s minds counter to the 
rit of Romanticism. : 

As the nineteenth century advanced, the prevailing tone of the 
-called bourgeois age stamped itself upon literature. Writers 
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affected by the impact of a commercial, comfort-loving soci 
became motivated by a materialistic point of view. Resor 
largely to prose fiction, they regarded themselves as realistic no 
ists. In conscious or unconscious emulation of the scientist, t 
cultivated an objective attitude and mechanical accuracy 
describing the life about them. They became reporters of fg 
rather than ‘‘imaginative creators,” giving, as some of ft 
thought, the character and value of science to their portrayals. 


of life and those traits of human nature which link man most clo: 
with the lower animals.”” Other writers, responding to the humani: 
tarian impulse of the period, wrote novels and plays designed {& 
promote various causes such as socialism, movements for impro 
the living and working conditions of the industrial classes, the sit 
standard of morality, and the like. In general terms “it may 
said that this dominant and characteristic literature of the last si 
or seventy years, including certain very recent developments ou 
realism, represents the combined influence of science and comme 
in materializing, externalizing, and standardizing the lives of mod 
men and women, while leaving their inner selves a chaos of u 
rected, conflicting, and vague emotions.” 


THE SPREAD OF WESTERN CULTURE 


The dissemination of Western culture has been impressive in 
scope. Making its appearance in a small corner of Europe, it spr 
through the agency of the Greeks and Romans until it covered 
whole Mediterranean area. This was its limit at the begi 
the Middle Ages. In fact, as the medieval period wore on, 
boundaries of Western culture were driven in, and it lost groun 
the Near East and in North Africa. To compensate for t 
losses, however, the Church had established vitalizing cont 
between the Mediterranean area and every corner of Europe. | 
the close of the Middle Ages Western civilization had become esser 
tially European. 4 

With the opening of the modern period a new chapter began 
the spread of Western culture. It crossed the seas and penetr. 
every,continent. From the sixteenth century down to the pres 
European civilization has never ceased to spread, for always th 
has been a stimulus to excite the impulse to expand. The zealous 
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sh to spread Christianity, the desire for wealth, the need to relieve 
e overcrowded condition in certain parts of Europe, the Industrial 
volution with its accompanying demands for raw materials and 
w markets, the triumph of the bourgeoisie lured by a passion for 
mmercial gain, the development of self-centered national states 
tent upon economic and political security—each has had its in- 
ence. However selfish the motive back of the movement, 
Aropean culture—Western culture—has spread. Today the orien- 
peoples are slowly coming to terms with science and the machine, 
id with the passing of time the lines of cultural differentiation 
tween East and West are growing less sharp; even the backward 
oples in Africa are being subjected to the relentless pressure of im- 
tialism. Is Western civilization ultimately to become a world 
ization? 
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CHAPTER XVI 


E NATURE OF INSTITUTIONS: AN INTRODUCTION 


NE HAVE completed a long excursion into the past, following the 
th of man from the time of his emergence as a human being to 
» present. We have observed something of how he began to 
iid and accumulate a culture, how he climbed painfully through 
» levels of the Stone Age, he he finally stepped out of the mists 
prehistory and became the architect of the more elaborate cul- 
es, first of the Near East, then of the Greeks, still later of the 
mans; how he suffered a niece eclipse of his civilization with the 
ming of the barbarian hordes out of the North, and how he grad- 
ly recovered many of the elements of the culture of antiquity 
used them as the basis for the development of our modern 
jilization. We have seen how in the course of his development 
n has accumulated a more and more complex culture, retaining 
jumerable unwritten traditions from the past, transmitting in 
itten records his own beliefs and activities to coming generations, 
utiplying inventions, developing hundreds of new and specialized 
OS, forming new types of social groupings and developing new 
titutions to meet the demands of his increasingly complex social 
uation. 

Our survey of this changing panorama of a growing, increasingly 
mplex society contains little more than the broad characteristics 
human | development. No more has been said of the organization 
social life than was necessary to hold the picture together. But 
w that our study. has brought us into the realm of the modern 
mid, our approach changes. We wish to bring our Western 
Hlization under closer examination, to study more intensively 
Ee of the important features of our social life, particularly those 
tures called institutions. 

ed institutions come about in society.—From the functional 
int of view social life may be regarded as a means by which men 
‘empt to satisfy their desires more effectively. Through coépera- 
m with their fellows, they can provide for themselves more food 
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and better shelter and clothing than by working alone. Th 
codperation they can bring about the union of forces necessa 
safeguard the foundations of their material and social life. 
we examine our civilization from this point of view, we find m 
ous nuclei of group life serving as centers of organization fo 
satisfaction of man’s desires and needs. These nuclei contain 
the major elements of social life—tools, machines, traditions, ¢ 
toms, sentiments, beliefs, codes, rituals, institutions, and 
but for our purposes their most significant characteristics a 
institutions. 

The way in which an institution develops and becomes ami 
portant factor in the life of the group has been outlined by W. 
Sumner in a classical volume entitled Folkways. In brief it 
follows: Human beings strive to satisfy their desires with as 
inconvenience as possible. When they are confronted with an 
problem of adjustment to their environment, each one may atten 
to solve itin hisown way. ‘The result is that some are more suceé 
ful than others. But since men live in groups, and are in consti 
communication with one another, the less successful copy the 4 
of those who have hit upon a more efficient procedure. Grac 
all the members of the group begin to practice the method 1 
proves best, and come to feel that this accepted way of a 
promotes the welfare of the group and should be followed to 
exclusion of every other. They transmit the custom with fh 
sanction to the succeeding generation, whose members uncriti 
accept it as valid and are thus relieved from working out thei 
adjustment to the situation. Succeeding generations are 
way able to profit by the experience of their ancestors, to % 
a short cut to knowledge, or, as one authority strikingly puts 
‘to stand upon the shoulders of the preceding generation.” — 

Sometimes, however, one of these tested group standa 
challenged by a variant member. It is then that the group & 
to its defense, explicitly formulates the challenged rule of con 
for the guidance of its members and, if the standard is of suffi 
importance, inaugurates some more or less formal means for p 
ing and perpetuating it. This is the final step in the creation ¢ 
institution. 

It is apparent from Sumner’s statement that what we call i 
tions are relatively permanent social phenomena. They are 
of association which typically have originated in the past, W 
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mingly have proved useful in the struggle for existence, and 
h have been transmitted with approval to the succeeding 
ation. It is recognized that all things are relative and that 
hing in our social life is absolutely permanent, but institutions 
among the relatively permanent forms of social relationships. 


sting groups such as one encounters on a street corner, in a 


The relative permanence of the institution is made clearer 
the realization of the fact that the break-up of one or more con- 
re embodiments of it does not signify the disappearance of the 
tutional form. For example, the break-up of the family of 
in Jones does not signify the disappearance of the family as an 
tution. The family as an institutional form does not disappear 
il the parent-child relationship, which is its essence, has ceased 
e sanctioned as desirable. Viewed in this light, the most im- 
rtant of our social institutions are seen to have persisted through- 
; the period of written history, and perhaps much longer. 
stitutions are of course continually changing in some degree, 
i there are periods when the change is so rapid as to be revolution- 
But this is the exception. Organization and regularized 
avior, which are component elements of every institution, imply 
tigh degree of stability. One may escape bewilderment in his 
dy of the multitudinous confusing variations and fluctuations of 
jal life by keeping his eyes centered on the basic core of institu- 
nal forms. 
Distinguishing attributes of institutions.—Since there are 
ny forms of association that are not institutions, it becomes 
irable to know the specific earmarks of institutionalized life. 
person of ordinary intelligence would hesitate to name common 
umples of institutions—the church, the family, the school. Thus 
he is quite clear and sure of himself; but if he is asked to define 
institution, he is likely to exhibit considerable confusion of mind. 
le reason is, mainly, that he has never placed himself outside of 
institutions so as to acquire an objective point of view. 
ey are so familiar to him; he has lived so close to them, in fact 
thin them; and he has taken them so much for granted, that he 
S not observed them as objects which can be investigated as 
e would study a frog in the laboratory or inspect a house which 
e wished to purchase. If perchance he has come into conflict 
th one particular form of institutional organization—family, 
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church, or state—the chances are that he has either rebelled ag 
it, escaped from it, or submitted to it without ever having aco 
a clear understanding of just what a social institution is or in 
way it is significant for him individually or in relation to his felloy 
What are the essential attributes of an institution? Thei 
tive permanence and stability have already been pointed o 
characteristics. To these we add certain other qualities alrea 
briefly discussed in the chapter on The Nature of Man’s Culii 
There it was pointed out that culture, including institutiol 
a social product, uniquely human. But to say that institutions; 
relatively permanent and relatively stable, that they are a prod 
of human association, and that they are uniquely human ist 
sufficient to distinguish them from some other forms of associat 
life. What are the additional attributes which more sharply} 
off and define institutions? We may speak of them as the minim 
components of an institution. 
1. The basic idea.—The central, fundamental element of ¢ 
institution is the basic idea around which the other component 
organized and by means of which the basic idea or purpose is 
ized. This basic idea or concept contains the recognition tha 
given form of social relationship is highly desirable and tha 
fulfills an important social purpose or function. Thus the basici¢ 
underlying the family is the confirmed conviction that a relati 
close and enduring relationship between parents and children a 
the most satisfactory method of rearing and socializing the 
mature offspring. The other components, which will be disct 
in paragraphs following, are merely the means or machinery hror 
which the purpose implied in the basic concept is made ie 
social life. . 
2. Regularized behavior.—Regularized forms of social | 
havior constitute another attribute of institutions. Every in 
tion has as an important part of its composition some regulary 
way of acting determining the relation of one member to : 
other. ' 
Folkways and mores.—The most usual forms which these regt 
ized patterns of behavior take are those of the folkways and moi 
Folkways are those customs (group habits) which are perform 
more or less spontaneously and uncritically, and which have q 
been defined as possessing moral value. They are illustrated by thr 
customs which we label as ‘‘good form”’—such as eating with 1 
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per utensils, dressing within the limits of good taste, using the 
pted forms of greeting one’s friends, and the like. Mores are 
se customs to which a moral sanction has been attached—such 
standards of honesty, and sex conduct. Taboos are negative 
It is characteristic of the mores that they are accepted and 
ormed uncritically and are not open to rational discussion within 
group where they are in force. The taboo of cannibalism, for 
|mple, which is in the mores of every civilized community, could 
dly be made the subject for serious debate outside a madhouse. 
| the other hand, in communities where cannibalism is practiced 
as been given unquestioned moral or religious sanction. It is 
Ss unquestioning certainty that given practices or standards are 
rally right that distinguishes the mores of a group. 
ormal Jaws.—Instead of being crystalized in the form of mores, 
ularized behavior patterns may be fixed in formal laws. Such 
- the constitutions and other fundamental laws of states, the 
ples of ancient societies, the charters of corporations. The law 
forth objectively and concisely a rule of behavior which has 
iously been formulated and made enforceable through the 
er of a governing authority. 
[t is possible, but not essential, for other types of regularized 
avior to be found within an institution. They may occur in 
E@ combinations. They may under some conditions take the 
of a ritual or be organized into a code. Formal machinery 
the administration, protection, or promotion of the institution 
Ly be developed, such as the elaborate machinery which is neces- 
ry for the operation of a complex political institution like the 
)dern state. But no one of these developments—code, ritual, 
‘emony, or legal machinery—is an indispensable element of an 
titution. Regularized patterns of behavior of some sort are, 
wever, essential to institutional organization. 
Es Enveloping sentiments.—Accompanying and supporting the 
sic concept of the institution and its behavior patterns are a num- 
r of sentiments, beliefs, ideas, and rationalizations. Some one 
these or some combination of them is an inevitable component 
institutional organization. These it is that furnish the emotional 
peal of an institution to its devotees and the driving force which 
aws them into vigorous defense when the institution appears to 
threatened. Thus patriotism, compounded of sentiments and 
liefs, is constantly appealed to in defense of national institutions 
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when they are confronted by danger, either fanciful or real. 
too are the religious sentiments and beliefs that express thems 
in devotion to the Church, sometimes to the extent of fanaticis 
the acceptance of martyrdom. . 
4. Organization for perpetuation.—Finally, we come 
component of institutions which is perhaps their most distin 
mark; that is, their organization for perpetuation. This more th: 
any other single feature serves to differentiate institutions » 
other forms of social organization; without it no social organiz 
can be accurately defined as an institution. The organization y 
purposes the preservation of the institution may be the institut 
group itself, as is the case of the Roman Catholic Church; or it 
be some larger, more inclusive social organization of which 
institution in question is merely a part. This latter type is mo 
common, the political state being the outstanding example of 
petuating machinery. In a sense, the state as an all-inclusiy 
ganization serves to perpetuate and protect all the other recogniz 
institutions of the state society. The state guarantees the righ 
certain recognized groups to continue their association without | 
terference—the right for example, of religious groups to worshif 
they please; it lays down laws designed to promote, develop, ai 
continue domestic, economic and educational institutions. Sm 
units of our social organization may in similar fashion become 
protectors of still smaller sub-units, as for example, a nati 
fraternal organization which attempts to perpetuate and prote 
local chapters. . 
The preceding detailed characterization of an institution w 
clearer in summary form. These attributes, be it remembered, 2 
characteristic of every institution regardless of its form. / 
institution is a product of social life. It is peculiarly typical 
human beings and is not found among any other representative 
the animal world. It is a sanctioned, relatively permanent, 
stable organization of behavior by means of which men attempt 
satisfy their desires and needs. It possesses as essential compone 
(z) a basic concept or idea, (2) an organized system of be 
patterns by which this idea is realized, (3) a number of sentin 
ideas, and beliefs which accompany and support these beha 
patterns, and (4) some sort of provision for its protection | 
perpetuation. The feature which serves to differentiate the ins 
tutional organization from all the other forms of social life ist 


‘ 
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hbination of the basic concept or idea, backed by a conscious, 
re or less formal organization for its perpetuation. 
iow institutions originate and how they change.—The prob- 
| of origins and of change as applied to culture has already been 
bussed'. These problems of origin and change of culture in 
teral are likewise problems of origin and change of institutions, 
the obvious reason that institutions are a very important com- 
nent of culture. It is not necessary to repeat what has been said, 
| it may be desirable to review concisely a few principles that have 
‘ticular application to institutions. 
1) It is especially true of institutions that knowledge of their 
inal forms is lost in antiquity. In their early stages they left 
material or fossil records by which their characteristics might be 
fonstructed, as did tools and art. It is useless, therefore, to 
‘culate concerning the original, primary form of any institution. 
\2) Institutions, like other phases of culture, change primarily 
rause of those contacts between peoples which result in the dif- 
ion of culture elements. But institutions also may change as a 
ult of inventions and discoveries. These inventions which cause 
anges may arise within the institutional field itseli—for example, 
he case of a business corporation, an economic invention which 
5 caused changes in economic structure; or they may arise outside 
| ae field as in the case of the invention of new tools of 
sduction which have resulted in changes in domestic institu- 
alorganization. We shall study some of these changes in detail 
later chapters. 
(3) Because of its past importance in the life of the group, and 
use of the formal nature of machinery which may be set up to 
ike it effective and to perpetuate it, a given form of institution is 
pre likely to outlive its usefulness than are other features of social 
>. The form itself may assume in the eyes of its devotees the 
aracter of something intrinsically valuable, something almost 
cred, demanding perpetuation for its own sake. The institution 
esr usually fails to change as rapidly as the rest of the 


order. It lags behind the times and frequently becomes a 
Ous source of social maladjustment. The ossification of insti- 
ze is, as has already been indicated, a prolific source of social 


cion. 
& 2s 


See Chapter IV. 
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The major forms of social institutions.—Social institutior 
may be classified in many ways, depending upon the point of 7 
of the person, making the classification. In this study we 
primarily concerned with institutions as tools by which asso ci 
human beings attempt to satisfy their needs. The most valu 
classification from this point of view is the functional one. — 
major institutional fields, classified from the functional poir 
view, are the domestic, the economic, the political, the religious, an 
the educational. Many other specific institutions having peculiz 
functions of their own might be listed, but they will not be ¢or 
sidered here. 

Institutional fields are seldom simple; a particular institut 
activity is usually compounded of several institutions us 
related and sometimes more or less interdependent. The economi 
field, for example, includes those institutions which extract the 
materials from the soil or water through agriculture, mining, 
fishing; those which convert the raw materials into useable prodt 
those which transport materials from place to place; those ¥ 
distribute the commodities through commercial activity; and f 
which aid in financing any of these operations. The political 
includes such institutions as the state, government, and 
national machinery; the domestic field includes the family 
marriage; and so on. : 

Nor does any one institutional field stand alone as it actu 
works in society. All are to some degree interrelated; and | 
tends to overlap the other. It is difficult to find any organi 
group having exclusively political, domestic, economic, or relig 
functions. An economic institution, like an industrial plant, m 
introduce methods of educating its employees, either in the teck 
fields of their work—as in the case of the department store ¢ 
for salesladies,—or in more basic cultural subjects—as in the € 
of the elaborate educational program of the Columbia Conse 
Company of Indianapolis. A family group may have rel 
services, educational programs, and economic production carri 
in its own body. The state unquestionably depends upon econ 
resources for its support. In some cases the political unit e 
directly into the economic field—as it does in Soviet Russia, amt 
cities which own and operate public utilities; or it enters into 
educational field through public educational systems, such as 2 
common in all civilized countries. 


i 
| 
| To avoid this confusing complexity of the phenomena of real life, 
udents of social activity have studied institutions from the point 
* view of particular functions. One group has fixed its attention 
n the problems of getting a living. We call the members of this 
toup political economists, or economists. These are interested 
| the ways in which objects having an exchange value are produced 
nd distributed. They center their attention upon the problem of 
onomic value and study all things merely as they affect this prob- 
lm. The economist is interested in the state not as a governing 
lbdy per se but as an organization which regulates the production 
ad distribution of wealth and which requires wealth for its oper- 
tion. Another group of theorists have centered their attention 
don the problem of government and law. These are the political 
ientists. They are interested in the ways in which men are 
pverned, and they neglect all factors which do not help them to 
nderstand this phenomenon. They are interested in industry only 
» far as it must be regulated by a governing body and as it furnishes 
ie wealth for the support of political institutions. Similarly, still 
ther students have been interested in examining the functions of 
ie family through which physical care and basic socialization are 
ven to immature offspring. This field has by historical accident 
len to the lot of the sociologists. 
| This method of isolating a certain phase of reality as the center of 
terest offers, perhaps, the best approach to the identification of insti- 
itionsin reallife. An institution is economic in the degree to which 
/ performs an economic function, political in the degree to which it 
erforms a political function, religious in the degree to which it per- 
rms a religious function, and so on. If this point of view is kept 
{ mind, no confusion should result when one finds a concrete 
\stitutional group performing a variety of functions. 
| The continuity of institutional development.—The succeeding 
udies exhibit only a subordinate interest in the character of insti- 
tions as isolated static entities in society. The more significant 
blems center in the discovery of lines of institutional descent 
ving their beginnings in the remote past, and their conclusion, so 
as we living today are concerned, in the institutions now existing 
d influencing our lives. These lines of institutional descent are 
arrents in the broad stream of cultural history. The continuity of 
story has been abundantly illustrated, it is hoped, in the preceding 
rief descriptions of the cultures that have successively appeared in 
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Europe. The discerning student will discover that the contin 
of history, as there outlined, has been largely an expression of 
continuity of institutional development. The story of the contir 
remaking of institutions in the course of social life now dema 
attention. It isa very complicated story at best. In the chap 
ahead, as already suggested, the attempt will be made to isolate 
currents of institutional development in separate studies of ¢€ 
of five basic institutional fields. 

In the case of each, our culminating interest is in contempoi 
institutions. What is their character and significance? To ans 
that question intelligently we must ask another: How did the 
come to be what they are? To answer that question we must agail 
journey into the past and follow on down the lines of institutic 
descent, discovering what element or feature we have inher 
here and what there. The cultures we have studied should furnis 
the background and the total cultural setting into which we fit th 
separate accounts of institutional development, like episodes fitte 
into the plot of history. 

Finally, in our study of institutional development we shall nee 
to remind ourselves frequently that institutions are man-ma¢ 
instruments fashioned by mortals to satisfy the basic needs o 
society. As such they reveal the imperfections resulting fror 
human weaknesses and the limitations of human wisdom. 


an institution as a social instrument, society becomes sick; and 
illness is revealed in the emergence of serious social problems. Th 
persons and groups line uP, some to defend the institutions as the’ 
are; some to modify or “reform” them; some to destroys , 


modification, or of destruction. Thus the story of the remaking 
institutions is shot through with the drama of opposing idé 
theories, and philosophies, and of physical struggles to realize 
All of these we shall need to take note of and understand as. 
intelligent approach to the social problems of our contempora 
world. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
THE BASIC FORMS OF ECONOMIC LIFE 


‘THERE is no more insistent demand on man than that of maintain- 
g physical life. The needs of primitive man emphasized the 
yportance of food; the material wants of modern man are more ex- 
nsive and elaborate, but they are no less insistent. The life of 
imitive man was a struggle, a struggle for food; the life of contem- 
rary man is similarly a struggle, a struggle to maintain a standard 
‘existence in keeping with the demands of the complex society in 
aich he lives. Thus from the very nature of things, the satis- 
ction of material needs is and always has been a cardinal problem 
human society. An exceedingly large part of human activity, for 
e great majority of men and for all major social institutions, is 
und, when accurately appraised, to be in some degree related, 
tectly or indirectly, to the accomplishment of this paramount task. 
nose activities and institutions which primarily and directly con- 
{bute to its accomplishment are termed economic. It is the de- 
‘lopment of economic life from its beginnings to the present that 
pw calls for consideration, our ultimate aim being to understand 
ad evaluate modern economic life by contrasting it with what has 
ene before and by observing those currents out of the past that 
‘tinue to influence our world today. 

‘The complexity of modern economic life.—Economics has 
fen defined as that social science which examines the processes 
volved in meeting the wants of men for food, clothing, shelter, 
id luxuries. On the one hand are almost unlimited human desires; 
| the other are the means of partially meeting those desires; that 
'to say, the agents of production—land, labor, and capital. Ina 
‘oad and fundamental sense, economic activity consists in utilizing 
fese agents of production in such a fashion as to satisfy the variety 
‘human needs. Thus the end of the economic process is consump- 
on; we produce to consume. 

In a primitive economic society there is little gap between the 
_ and consumption processes; one gathers the fruit of the 
| 321 
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land and eats. But in our own advanced economic life the produce 
tive processes are long and involved. Consider the history of a 
package of cigarettes. It is obtained from a retailer, who devotes 
his time to dispensing the product to the final consumer. Probab 
the retailer got the cigarettes from a wholesale distributor, wh 
turn obtained them from the manufacturer. These transact 
seem simple enough; but in fact the process of turnover is a ¢ 
plicated one involving capital, labor, land, and management. 
we move backward the process grows still more complicated; 
manufacturer had to engage large numbers of laborers, consider, 
machinery, and land area to make the cigarettes. Nor does tl 
process end here. The manufacturer is not the ultimate source | 
the commodity; he obtained the tobacco from dealers who, in t 
had obtained it from tobacco planters. The planters who raised 
tobacco started their crop months before it reached the mam 
facturer, and before they could engage in tobacco cultivation they 
had to make an investment in land, in machinery, and in seed, 
Moreover, there had to be an investment to make the implemen 
which the tobacco planter needed. It is easy to see how comple 
the process involved in supplying just one of our modern demands. 
In this long chain of activity no one laborer or agent employed is 
producing goods for his own immediate consumption. The a 
between producer and consumer has been indefinitely widened. 
So far, we have been talking in terms of specific products of 
feta tolaeeal machinery, cigarettes; but economics is con- 
cerned with more than these. The services of laborers give rise to 
labor problems. The transportation of goods brings up the railroad 
and public utility question. The profits of the manufacturer, when 
they are excessive, give rise to problems touching the unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth. Again, the government usually insists on a 
share of the proceeds of business; here emerges the question of taxa- 
tion. The use of mediums of exchange—money and credit—| 
necessitates a banking system. The sale of goods abroad creates 
problems of international trade. But these wide ramifications of 
the field of economics, requiring a complicated social machinery, 
belong only to an advanced society; the economic life of the men of 
the Stone Age was extremely simple, and the necessary social ma- 
chinery correspondingly so. 
Modern economic life a stage in an endless development.—| 
Our economic customs, organizations, and institutions are, like all 
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other aspects of human culture, a product of historical development; 
they have grown through the ages into what they are now. It is 
easy, however, for us to take them for granted—to forget that our 
present economic arrangements—private ownership of property, 
freedom of enterprise, machine technique, money and credit, free- 
dom of choice of occupation, specialization—did not always exist, 
and even to assume that because they are now they always will be. 
But one of the great lessons of economic history is that industrial 
relations and institutions have undergone constant change. We 
have no sufficient reason to believe that they will not undergo 
fundamental modifications in the future. There is really nothing 
necessarily fixed or permanent in the present economic order. Per- 
lhaps the most effective way to impress this fact is to examine the 
character of economic development during the whole historical 
period. 
| We may approach such an examination through two avenues. 
[One leads to an analysis of the basic forms of economic life charac- 
terizing the various stages through which society has passed in the 
course of history. These basic forms we have designated as types of 
economy. ‘The second avenue leads to a more detailed study of the 
historical development of economic practices and specific organiza- 
tions or institutions within these types of economy—in a word, to a 
study of economic history. We shall use both of these avenues of 
approach. In the present chapter we shall deal with types of econ- 
omy; in succeeding chapters we shall examine the historical descent 
‘of economic institutions in some of their salient features. 

The history of culture reveals six rather distinct and basic types of 
‘economy: (1) the collectional economy, (2) the nomadic economy, 
(3) the village economy, (4) the town economy, (5) the national 
economy, and (6) the world economy.! The justification for this 
rather arbitrary division is the fact that each form presents special 
characteristics that distinguish it from other forms, though it is also 
‘true that there is much that is common to allofthem. The purpose 
here is not to give a detailed picture of each form, but rather to men- 
‘tion those attributes that distinguish one from another. For the 
‘sake of convenience we shall speak of the types of economy as stages 


In discussing the first four topics of this classification the author has followed es- 
sentially the line of thought presented in Professor N. S. B. Gras’s excellent little work, 
An Introduction to Economic Hi istory, Harper and Brothers, 1922. The discussion of 
the last two topics follows the more conventional view. 
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in economic development; but it is to be understood that we have 
no adequate evidence for the assumption that every communi 
during its historical advance to existing economic forms, has necés- 
sarily passed through these “stages” in the order named, or tk 
any given community has necessarily passed through all of them in 
the course of its history. What we do know is that history discloses 
abundant examples of each of these types of economy, except the 
last—world economy—which belongs only to modern times. 
this caution in mind we may proceed to a consideration of the 
stage. 


THE COLLECTIONAL ECONOMY 


The simplest and most primitive form of economic life is that ir 
which man is essentially a non-producer of economic wealth. Lack 
ing a social heritage, he relies wholly on the generosity of nature for 
subsistence. What nature gratuitously provides he more or less 
passively takes for himself. If foods are available, he eats; if m 
available, he starves. As yet it has not dawned on him to mak 
careful provisions for the future—to save enough of the surplus fe 
the next day or the next year. Nor has he the technical knowledg, 
necessary to do so. If one collects enough berries to satiate his 
present hunger, he is wealthy; but in a few hours he is once moret 
poverty should the available supply have been exhausted. Unde 
such an existence it is the present that is vital, not the future. 

Collectional economy among backward peoples.—Chronolog 
ically, this stage appears before the dawn of recorded time; in 
probability, the men of the early Stone Age lived under a collec. 
tional economy. But it still exists among some of the a 
primitive peoples who have thus far developed no mechanical in- 
genuity. The Tasmanians, now extinct—the last dying in 1876—| 
depended for a livelihood on hunting and collecting. Their 
weapon was a pointed spear made of hard wood. The only clothe 
they knew were opossum skin cloaks. Most of their time was spen 
searching for food. While the women and children dug for root 
and searched for berries, the men were chasing the kangaroo 01) 
climbing trees for opossums. Every form of animal food was eaten: 
even frogs, snakes, lizards, and snails went into the pot. 5 | 

Before their contact with the White man the Bushmen of South 
Africa lived under a collectional economy. They were nomadic 
hunters, knowing nothing of the domestication of animals or 0/1: 


| 
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| sriculture. They caught small animals, grasshoppers, snakes, 
jsects, larvae, and fish for food. They also gathered wild melons, 
| -ass seed, berries, and other fruits. They liked honey and obtained 
| by smoking the bees from their hives. The Bushmen often killed 

1e cattle of their Hottentot, Bantu, and White neighbors. They 
| 0k little thought to plan for the morrow. They would makea kill, ° 
evour the food on the spot, settle down to sleep off the effects, 
arve for a few days, and set off again in search of game. 

Some of the Eskimos exhibit certain characteristics of collec- 
onal economy. They depend largely upon seafoods, such as seal 
ad fish, for their winter larder, and upon the meat of the caribou 
| or their summer diet. ‘They are wanderers, moving from place to 
lace and building temporary habitations. In the winter they often 
| after famine. In such cases, they eat their dogs, their leather 
othes, and their dog harness. Cases of cannibalism under such cir- 
amstances have been reported. On the other hand, many of the 
| skimos have developed traits which carry them far beyond a typi- 
al collectional economy. In fact, when they utilize the seal and 
sindeer not only for food but for oil, skins, canoes, and nets, they 
iow the beginning traces of the present characteristics of industry 
| -the roundabout process by which man utilizes his available re- 
yurces, not merely for the satisfaction of direct wants but for the 
reation of tools and equipment which, while not directly consum- 
ble, will ultimately yield him a return great enough to compen- 
ite for his temporary sacrifice. 

The limitations of collectional economy.—The limitations 
f a collectional economy become apparent when we analyze it in 
arms of later developments in economic life. There was little social 
tability under a collectional economy. Most of the time man was 
n the move in the perpetual quest for food. Whenever climatic 
onditions or serious weather changes reduced the natural food 
upply, or food in a given area became scarce by reason of the de- 
iands upon it, there was nothing for man to do but moveon. There 
vas no need of conserving land space, for the population was sparse 
1 early periods while land areas were practically unlimited. Until 
aan should learn to supplement the wild products of nature by the 
ultivation of the land his subsistence would have to be gathered 
ver wide areas and a permanent, settled life would be impossible. 
“he absence of agriculture, then, is an indication of the primitive 
haracter of life under a collectional economy. 
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Another characteristic feature of collectional economy is th 
absence of the institution of private property.t Private propert 
presupposes, for its perpetuation, an orderly settled society. 
presupposes a civilization in which shrewd and energetic man, con 
templating the future, makes provision for it by accumulatin 
wealth—wealth which eventually belongs to him, in the sense the 
social sanction defends his claim to it. But under the collectiong 
economy, in which the future is hardly a serious concern and it 
which the available wealth is viewed as the means of meeting thi 
moment’s need, private property is not likely to be a part of #] 
general philosophy. Here a digression may not be out of order: 
who are born into a world already accepting private property 
apt to suppose it is something natural, something inseparable f 
the proper order of things. But properly viewed it is a concep y 
which has developed to meet the conditions of a dynamic world, 
as these conditions continue to be altered the concept may, in 
future, be likewise altered. 4 

Despite the rudeness of life under a collectional economy, it is t 
be noted that the practice of division of labor has already begun. Tj 
is illustrated by a very simple division under which men hunt anc 
fish while women collect berries and dig yams or roots. The mer 
do the fighting while the women care for the young. It is a divisior 
of employment in which each sex assumes, more or less, the responsi: 
bilities for which it is especially suited. In some of the more ad: 
vanced groups there is actually a division of labor among member; 
of the same sex; one man makes arrows and another medicine 
Further, some groups specialize in the collection of one commodity, 
which is exchanged for the commodity of another group; thus fish 
might be exchanged for skins and game. This characteristic of a 
simple division of labor is pointed out as indicative of the fact that 
no one stage is absolutely and completely different from a succeeding 
one. What exists today has its roots in the past, even though the 
primitive traces seem so far removed as to bear apparently not even 
a superficial resemblance to our present complex manner of living. 


‘By “private property” we do not mean wealth; we mean the recognition by the com- 
munity that a certain item of wealth belongs to a particular individual for his private 
utilization as he may see fit. Suppose, to be specific, a primitive man settles ona piece 
of land which, because of its fertility, seems especially desirable to him. The land is 
undoubtedly wealth, but not until the community acknowledges the land to be his ina 
special and private sense, rather than a general possession for general use, does private 
property exist. 
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In passing from the collectional economy to the nomadic, we 
hould remember that in modern life we still depend for the grati- 
cations of many wants on the process of collecting or appropriating 
he gifts of nature. This is evidenced by such occupations as min- 
g, lumbering, and fishing. But while these occupations depend 
ndamentally on what nature has stored up over the years, we are 
able, with our fund of knowledge and the use of the machine pro- 

, to avail ourselves of these goods in greater quantities and 
th more certainty than were the peoples of earlier days. 


THE NOMADIC ECONOMY 


Distinguishing characteristics.—Specifically, what marks off 
e nomadic stage from the collectional is the cultivation of plants, 
the domestication of animals, and the use of tools. Man has become 
ully conscious of the vagaries of nature. The demand for food, 
clothing, and shelter is constant, but the uncontrolled environment 
is not to be depended on for the gratification of these wants. It be- 
comes necessary to control the external forces—a control which 
becomes increasingly more possible only as knowledge increases 
and tools and equipment are acquired. In the nomadic economy 
man learns to think of more than his immediate needs; the future 
takes on greater meaning; economic activities, while they become 
more indirect, have a more certain promise of meeting a greater 
number and variety of wants. The time and effort spent in the 
cultivation of plants and animals yield no immediate returns, but 
ultimately they make possible a greater output in return for the de- 
ferred satisfaction of the present—a fact of primary importance, 
as will be explained presently. 
_ We can appreciate the advance of the nomadic over the collec- 
tional stage as an instrument for more effectively meeting man’s 
needs. But although men under the nomadic economy cultivate 
plants and animals, though they use tools, it must not be supposed 
that the habits and methods of the collectional stage are altogether 
abandoned. More accurately, cultivation supplements the methods 
of the preceding existence. Life still depends largely on the direct 
gifts of nature. Except for cultivation—which is a difference of 
kind, the nomadic stage differs from the collectional in degree. Men 
still continue to wander (though less than before) either from neces- 
sity—since they have not yet altogether learned to secure from any 
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given area a year-in-year-out supply of food; or from fear—when 
their habitation is threatened by invasion from a neighboring group; 
or conceivably, from sheer restlessness and desire for exploration. 
The concept of property, the traces of which we have already see 
takes on a more developed consciousness in the second stage because 
of the greater fund of wealth. Division of labor becomes more 
complicated; women and boys cultivate; men engage in simple 
manufacture, warfare, and hunting. The division of labor becomes 
further complicated by the introduction of slavery through con: 
quests of other nomads. Women and children are the main reliance 
for continued and sustained labor, while men become the overlords 
with a sense of their dignity and importance. This makes routi 
work the lot of the menial and inferior. 

Evidence of social advance under nomadic economy.—/ 
already indicated, what most distinguishes the nomadic econo 
from the collectional is that by the introduction of tools, the cultiva 
tion of plants, and the domestication of animals man is enable 
make provision for the future. The importance of making provis 
for the future is to some extent recognized in the collectional ece 
omy where food may be held over for later consumption. But 
this process does not increase the wealth of the community in the 
future, except by the amount of consumable products which has 
been held over for the next period. Under the nomadic econom 
this process of saving takes on a new social significance. With # 
cultivation of land and the use of domestic animals another type‘ 
saving is practiced, a saving which takes on the form of what 
called producer’s capital. The importance of this change cannot I 
overestimated, for it is the basis of our modern economic system. | 
means that men utilize their available labor and land for the creation 
of producers’ rather than consumers’ goods, with the realization th 
these producers’ goods, which yield no immediate satisfaction, 
ultimately help produce a surplus of consumers’ goods. Thus me 
devote their energies to the creation of tools with an eye to the 
future uses in production. 

A tool represents something saved; its existence shows that cc 
sumption has been deferred. This is so since, with the same effo 
man might have obtained something consumable—food, let us 
Instead, his efforts have gone into the creation of a product no 
available for the immediate gratification of wants, and this post- 
ponement of consumption represents the saving process. Man is 
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villing to defer the satisfaction of his immediate wants with the hope 
hat the saved commodity (producers’ goods) will yield a return 
bove the sacrifice or abstinence involved in their creation. This is 
liso what we mean by the roundabout method—the indirect applica- 
ion of labor to land, creating thereby instrumental capital or un- 
mished goods which will not yield immediate gratification. This 
rocess of saving instrumental capital is important because it makes 
ssible an output of wealth inconceivable under more primitive 
onditions where man works without tools and machinery. It 
akes the economic system more complex and roundabout, in that 
han no longer directs his energy to providing food for the next meal; 
ead he now creates instruments that will help furnish food for 
next few years. 

These gains represent some of the advantages of nomadic econ- 
my over the collectional stage. Under a nomadic economy man 
Inds life less precarious; his next meal is less of a gamble. But 
e still has much to fear, for he has not yet learned how to get from a 
iven area an assured and continuous production. So long as he re- 
in a nomadic state he is subject to serious limitations on his 
al progress. He is compelled to give considerable time and 
fort to the periodic moving of his habitation; nothing more than 
he most superficial agricultural development is possible. Hence, 
hen man learns how to settle down permanently on one spot he 
nters a more advanced stage of economic life, namely, that des- 
mated as village economy. 


THE VILLAGE ECONOMY 


As we shall use the term here, “village’’ does not mean a collection 
f houses; we use the word to designate a social unit with a definite 
etritorial area whose primary purpose is economic production, and 
yhose outstanding characteristic is self-sufficiency. For present 
uirposes we should think of a village as a group of people in con- 
mction with a definite territorial area, who depend for their sub- 
istence not on articles of trade but on the things which they them- 
elves produce. These then are the three tests of a village econ- 
my: (1) a social unit, (2) a definite territorial area, (3) self- 
ufficiency. 

Probably the first villages of this kind appeared in Egypt and 
sabylonia. Over the contemporary world permanent settlement is 
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an obvious fact, though in parts of Asia and Africa it is still in the 
process of accomplishment. The classic example of a people in 
transition is the Arabs who are now abandoning their tents 
houses. The process of settlement is a slow one and may be the 
consequence of innumerable causes. The development of a technol 
ogy which enables a community to obtain subsistence from a limii 
area is the fundamental explanation for this settled, permanent kind 
of life. The villages thus established may differ in type, one from 
another. With the ascendency of a group or an individual, on 
village may be subservient to a priest or a nobleman while another 
remains free from external control. In some villages homesteads 
are scattered, in others nucleated. ‘The exact type varies in differ- 
ent periods of history. 
Advantages under the village economy.—The social signifi- 
cance of the development of village economy is apparent. Ma 
more efficient in production. Agriculture becomes of major 
portance; previously the work of women and menials, tillage ne 
takes on a greater dignity and becomes the work of men. Cultivs 
tion is still extensive, but it is extensive over a given area; and | 
comparison with that of the nomadic stage it might be described a 
intensive, for extensive and intensive are relative terms. Less str 
is put on the raising of domestic animals and more on plant cultiva 
tion, now that a given area is a permanent home. It becomes clea 
that the soil must be cared for, since its exhaustion presages € 
termination for the village group. So we find that lands are ei 
carefully irrigated or permitted to lie fallow to renew their origi 
fertility. With these developments it becomes possible for popul 
tion to increase, since the available food supply can now mak 
provision for greater numbers. Storage of food is more frequ 
than with the nomads, since it is possible to build perman 
granaries in the villages. And of course more time is devoted to th 
creation of tools and equipment—essentially a process of saving,. 
as was already indicated. Manufacturing is more important ee 3 
previously; man can now enjoy a greater quantity and variety 
commodities. Division of labor is more detailed; now there are 
carpenters, blacksmiths, potters, and astrologers. All in all, society 
assumes an aspect of stability and permanence not present during 
the earlier stages of economic development. 4 
From the beginnings of history down into modern times, the 
village economy has existed more or less extensively. It will be re- 
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ed that the art of agriculture appeared as early as the Neolithic 
iod. Whether or not Neolithic agriculture developed to the 
ent of creating a village economy cannot be known for certain. 
er wide areas of the ancient world, however, the village economy 
common. For several centuries during the Middle Ages it was 
ost the sole form of economic organization—known on the 
pean continent as the manorial system. The wide extent of its 
read and its persistence over a long period suggest that the village 
omy must have served society well in ministering to its wants. 
t is true in a number of particulars, yet from the modern point of 
w the village economy has numerous shortcomings as a social 
ganization for the satisfaction of economic needs. Some of its 
vantages will appear as we advance into the discussion of the 
xt stage in economic development. 


THE TOWN ECONOMY 


Under the types of economy thus far described, a dominant 
aracteristic of life has been self-sufficiency or independence from 
her groups for the essential needs of subsistence. Trade existed, 
it it was incidental to the main activities. Specialization was 
nited and exchange between different units took place only to a 
inor degree. Where trade was sufficient to make it necessary, the 
llage had a market-place. Exchange was simple and took place 
rgely among members of the same community. When we speak 
the next stage, the town economy, we have in mind an existence 
which trading itself is a major occupation, where men do not 
erely produce in the physical sense but act as exchangers—buy 
id sell at a profit. Thus, the characteristic of the town, in the 
esent sense, is trade outside its own limits. 

In a town economy the town commonly becomes the center of a 
b of commercial activity “with a radius of ten or twenty miles.” 
ithin the circle the outlying villages are dominated by the town, 
‘ villages supplementing the economic life of the town, the town 
pplementing the economic life of the villages. A specialized group 
traders or some of the villagers themselves carry the produce of 
ie land or other raw materials to the town, while the surplus of the 
anufactured goods of the town finds markets in the villages. Thus 
ie economic life over a considerable territorial area becomes in- 


*For an analysis of the defects of the village economy see p. 343, 
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tegrated; town and villages become to a degree interdependen 
and a new economic unit emerges—a town economy. When towr 
are advantageously situated on the sea or on important rivers trad 
becomes more extensive and varied, and the town comes to domina 
the lesser towns as well as the villages within its radius of influene 

Town economy an indication of social advance.—The deve 
opment of a town economy marks a social advance in several partic 
ulars. The advance of commerce to a position of major importane 
means the exchange of goods over an increasing area, with the resul 
that the advantages of geographic specialization are afforded. Th 
division of labor is carried a step further. Men devoted exclusiveh 
to trade come into prominence. The farmer is an expert in th 
agricultural processes; he has neither time nor the ability to dev “ot 
to the problems of storage and marketing. By the entry of 
specialized group of traders into the productive process the efficienc 
of the economic system is further increased, and consequently pro 
duction increases. A town economy also affects the growth of popu 
lation. A given area constituting a town can support a consider 
ably larger population than a village. In the first place, trade, b D} 
its very nature, does not require extensive land holdings; and 
secondly, trade results in such an increase in production that | 
given area can now economically support more people. Suppos 
that today every town should cease to have economic relations wit! 
the rest of the world, producing only for its own needs. If such re 
trogression should occur many communities would probably cease t 
exist entirely, while in others the output of goods would bes 
diminished as to lower materially the standard of living for all, sine 
to become self-sufficient is to surrender the advantages of specializa- 
tion. Each community in such a case must feed, clothe, and houss 
itself. It would import nothing, export nothing. It could ne 
enter into any large-scale enterprise, since obviously such maje 
undertakings are not meant to satisfy local wants alone. Trade 
merely the process of surrendering what we want less for ae 
want more, thereby benefiting both traders. The exchange res 
in ieeeed production, and the increased production makes Pa 
ble the support of a larger population. 

With town economy there comes another important feature o 
economic life; that is, the extensive use of money. As production 
increases, as more wealth accumulates, private property becomes a 
more important institution, Private property hitherto has been 
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inly in land; now articles of trade also constitute private property. 
d since trade is complicated, it becomes necessary to have a 
edium of exchange, namely money, to carry it on. In the town 
omy money assumes great importance, whereas prior to this 
e it was only an occasional manifestation. The change gradually 
roduces a demand for greater facilities in the financing of business 
terprises and trade. The result is the gradual development of 
anking as one of the indispensable institutions in the economic 
orld. In general the shifting emphasis from land to money has its 
ial consequences in another sense; a man’s social status comes 
be measured largely in terms of industrial wealth, just as in 
agricultural communities it had been measured in land; the 
moneyed class” tends to displace the ‘“‘landed class.” 

Since trade must necessarily be carried on for profit, and since the 
quisition of profit requires great ingenuity, the old traditional 
rocedure of the village must give way. ‘The exercise of individual 
idgment and the discovery of new methods are more important 
nan a thoughtless imitation of the past. In the self-sufficient 
pmmunity, men live by merely repeating the age-worn methods of 
ultivation ; but in the towns, business judgment is required to insure 
nat goods be sold at a price higher than their cost. Individuality, 
1erefore, plays a more important part in town economy. 

: Disadvantages of the town economy.—The town economy ap- 
ears to furnish the elements essential to man’s material well-being; 
sriculture, industry, and commerce are combined to enrich his 
sonomic life. No longer confined to the narrow limits of his im- 


iediate surroundings, he draws his subsistence from a variety of 
gurces; existence is no longer scant and naked but rich and luxuri- 
us—at least for the fortunate. Nevertheless, the town economy 
as serious limitations. It is to be remembered that historically 
wn economy went hand in hand with the political autonomy or 
idependence of the town; that is, the town functioned as a political 
5 well as the central part of an economic unit. Hence its economic 
€ was organized on the basis of local needs and interests. For 
oo of trade, territory beyond the jurisdiction of the towns was 
iewed as “‘foreign’’ territory; and each town accordingly walled 
self in behind customs barriers, much as nations today wall them- 
‘Ives off from one another. Obviously, such a situation was harm- 
ito commerce. Moreover, town economy implied the absence of 
sntralized authority; hence there existed hazards both to property 
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and life beyond the jurisdiction of town authority, where robber 
land and pirates at sea commonly preyed upon commerce. 


NATIONAL ECONOMY AND WORLD ECONOMY 


Wherever society is divided into small, independent political uni 
a corresponding division into economic units is to be expected, a 
such disadvantages to general trade and commerce as just indicate 
will be the result. Nevertheless, so long as political localism is” 
dominant fact, economic localism with all its disadvantages will n 
only be tolerated but vigorously defended by the independent con 
munities themselves, as the only kind of economic order possib 
under the circumstances. On the other hand, if in the coursé 
history society comes to be organized politically into broader ai 
more inclusive units, then within those units the disadvantages. 
the town economy become intolerable and indefensible. The eme 
gence of national states signified that European society had in fa 
become organized into broader and more comprehensive politic 
units. a 
The change foredoomed the town economy. The organization) 
peoples politically on a national basis requires their economic 0 
ganization on-a national basis, as a means of laying the materi 
foundations necessary for national welfare. That is to say, a Mi 
tional economy becomes the next logical and inevitable step; loc 
control as represented by village or town finally gives way to a mo 
comprehensive economic organization based on the needs of the ni 
tional community. In the course of time each town acknowledgi 
its obedience to some national authority. It comes ultimatel 
discern an identity of interests with its neighbors and chooses sor 
degree of codperation with them by the acknowledgment of a con, 
mon leadership—that of a national government. The establishmer 
of a national authority means greater security for life and — 
both on land and on sea, inasmuch as the national state is in a pos 
tion to enforce greater respect for law and order within the who. 
national realm and to use its greater naval power to protect shippir 
at sea. | 

We shall not detail the characteristics of the national econom 
since the subject is discussed in a later chapter. Suffice it to sa 
here that the national states followed the general model set befo: 
them by the town economy. The national governments sought ‘ 
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ake the nation self-sufficing by promoting all possible forms of pro- 
action within the nation and by protecting home industries and 
reign trade through a national system of protective tariffs. 

The transition to world economy.—A culminating point was 
ached in economic development with the emergence of a world 
snomy. National economy sufficed as long as each nation lived a 
mmparatively isolated existence. As long as distances over the 
obe remained forbiddingly great and slow means of transportation 
4d communication made international commerce uncertain and ir- 
gular, the economic unit remained the nation. But once the bar- 
ers to international trade were removed and it became possible for 
1e rich and abundant variety of the world’s products to be brought 
» the doors of every nation, a national economy became an anom- 
y; it was no longer necessary for a nation to live unto itself. The 
iichment of the nation’s economic life to be gained when all share 
eely in the fruits of the earth became the sensible goal for all. 
Science and machinery, as we have seen, actually did much to 
‘ing about such a transformation during the nineteenth century. 
ith the introduction in the eighteenth century, of machine produc- 
on in place of the old handicraft system, the piling-up of surpluses 
e foreign outlets indispensable; international commerce quickly 
ded to tremendous proportions. Shortly after the machine 
ade it possible to produce far more than the producing nation 
uld consume, mechanical invention transformed communication 
dland and water transportation. The effect of these forces work- 
g together has been to produce a striking shrinkage of the world in 
ich we live and to make nations economically interdependent. 
e whole world has become the market of every nation. Russian 
icultural output affects, for better or for worse, our American 
tfarming. The price of British Colonial rubber is a factor in 
1e American cost of living. When Great Britain goes off the gold 
andard, the financial situation in the United States is significantly 
fected. Germany’s internal prosperity affects her capacity to pay 
reparations, and is therefore of importance to the allied nations. 
guratively speaking, every nation has become nervously sensitive 
| its economic life to conditions in other countries. All of this is 

e because we are now living in a world economy. 


It is to be observed, however, that during the period from the sixteenth to the 
of the eighteenth century, dynastic governments recognized the need of supple- 
enting the national resources by securing the products of colonial possessions. 

i 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
MEDIEVAL ECONOMY 


THE second task which we set for ourselves in the preceding 
hapter is beforeus. That is the task of examining the characteristic 
rganizations and practices that grew up under the types of economy 
ist described. These we shall want to follow in their historical 
evelopment down to our own time. We shall not, however, at- 
empt to add to what has already been said of the economic life of 
rehistoric peoples; for, granting that our economic foundations were 
uid by men of the Stone Age and those immediately following—the 
low and the wheel, for instance, and the art of smelting metals— 
till it may be said that our present institutions are the result of a 
evelopment that, in its essentials, had its beginnings in the 
iedieval period. Nor does the ancient world of historical times 
hrow much light upon contemporary economic organization and 
ractice; we shall, therefore, give it but a passing glance. 

Economic aspects of Greek and Roman life.—Early Greek 
fe had its roots in agriculture; and since the Greeks never developed 
machine technique in agriculture, a large proportion of the people 
ontinued throughout Greek history to devote themselves to the soil. 
first Hellas was a land dotted by numerous self-contained villages 
{ free, independent farmers who produced for their own consump- 
on; other needs were so simple that they required neither extensive 
or specialized industry. With the development of the city-states, 
owever, and the expansion of Hellas to the north and the west, 
‘teece underwent an economic revolution. This came about when, 
nd largely because, population had grown to a point where new 
ieans of livelihood were found necessary. Manufacture, carried 
ni in small shops by master workmen—partly free and partly slave 
-came in to supplement agriculture. Moreover, agriculture itself 
‘as affected, particularly by the colonial expansion. Many farmers 
1 Greece ceased to compete with fertile colonial lands in the raising 
[ grain and turned to the production of vines and olives. Thus a 
tuation was created favorable to commerce. Foodstuffs were 
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brought from the colonies; manufactured goods and products ‘ 
vineyards and olive groves were exported. Economic life in 
had become diversified—agriculture, manufaeture, and commerce a 
contributing to her wealth. 
While the general ideal of the Greek city-states was to make tht 
selves self-sufficient, and although at times imperial states 
Athens regulated trade, prohibitive tariffs were unknown. 
were colonies so closely bound to their mother cities as to pre 
their dealing with other states. This free competitive syste: 
mitted the Greek communities to enrich their economic life by 
ing on the varied products of a wide geographical area. q 
As in Greece so in Rome the foundation of economic life was agri 
culture; and to the end of Roman times, so far as the Romans f 
selves were concerned, the possession of land continued to b 
badge of one’s social status. The early Latin village comm 
like the Greek, consisted largely of free men who owned the 
cultivated it to meet their own needs; but for reasons alrea 
plained,! social changes, set in motion by Roman imperialism, 
the absorption of the small holdings of individual farmers into | 
estates worked largely by slaves and held by a class of wealthy 
prietors. Throughout the republican period Rome remaine 
agricultural state, largely because her conquests in Italy pas 
new lands for her expanding population—in much the same w 
the American frontier served the older settled communities of 
Atlantic seaboard. 
This opportunity of Rome to draw off surplus population also 
counts in part for a characteristic freedom of economic a 
throughout the Roman Empire. Rome did not find it nece; 
develop industry intensively. She had no trade or industries 
own except those which ministered to the local needs of the mei 
olis. Hence she did not interfere with the operation of econ 
laws within the Empire; trade and industry were permitted t 
velop freely and naturally to meet the needs of widespread comn 
ties. Nevertheless, despite the absence of artificial mon 
and other restraints upon the free exchange of goods and pr 
particularly favored districts here and there built up rel 
large-scale production with markets in far-distant parts of the 
pire. The essential difference between economic conditi 
Hellas and those in the Roman Empire at its prime was the f 


See p. 201 above. 
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f the westward expansion of civilization through Roman conquests 
nd the political union that Rome gave to the ancient world. For 
he most part, the Roman Empire was a union of city-states now no 
mger hampered in their economic life by constant warfare and in- 
umerable frontiers. 

Later, however, when Rome began to decline, conditions changed. 
‘ommerce became more and more restricted, and the government, 
1 a vain attempt to secure for itself a sufficient income, interfered 
ith economic laws. It attempted to fix prices, to regulate the 
uilds of craftsmen, to exact corvees from the peasants, and to 
strict the free movement of labor. In this fashion, as slavery 
ended to disappear, a type of serfdom was created in many ways 
nalogous to that of the Middle Ages. 

As we shall presently see, the economic life of the Middle Ages 
resents some characteristics similar to those of ancient Greek and 
‘oman life, and others that are striking in their contrasts. 


THE DOMINANCE OF AGRICULTURE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


To get a general picture of economic life in the earlier centuries of 
ne Middle Ages, let us imagine ourselves back in the European 
orld of the ninth century. As we travel over Europe we are im- 
essed by the sparsity of population; wide areas are uncultivated; 
rest and swamp lands abound. We are impressed, too, by the 
of highways and bridges, and the difficulties of travel generally 
ince we leave the seas and the rivers behind us. As we proceed, 
fe come upon village after village, but practically never a town; the 
-_" fact is agriculture; there seems to be no other sort of 
momic activity. Everywhere, too, the villages look much the 
wa a church, possibly a monastery, a castle or a less imposing 
nial hall, stand out sharply. Grouped about them or near them 
rand the Paserable huts of the tillers of the soil, huts huddled to- 
ether with hardly more than a garden patch to separate them. 
er out lie the farm lands, not enclosed by fences, but “‘open 
elds” curiously laid out in long, narrow strips, separated by rows of 
sones or by unplowed ridges of earth that furnish a narrow foot- 
ath between the strips. Here and there are patches of woodland or 
headow or waste. We look in vain for labor-saving implements of 
* modern type; we see only those rudely constructed implements 
{a primitive age which demand of laborers a maximum of toil. 
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Such were the physical aspects of the typical agricultural village 
that stretched over almost all of Europe. Town life was so rare; 
thing, that we might say that there was none before the tenth cen 
tury. Only here and there where the bishops of the Church h 
preserved the town as an administrative center, or where exceptiona 
opportunities for trade had created some semblance of a 
community, was there any deviation from the village type; and e 
in these cases towns were hardly more than overgrown villa 
By and large, this was the period when European society was thrus 
back from the rich urban life that characterized Roman civilization 
to a state in which the village economy dominated society. 17 
high churchmen and the noble or knight who ruled and fought we 
almost the only ones who did not actually till the soil to feed # 
mouths of the population. The village, which so universal 
marked the European landscape, was the economic unit of medie 
society. In Europe it was known as the manor or the vil 
but the term ‘“‘manorial system” is used generally to desig 
the peculiar economic organization which characterized the pe 

The manorial system.—The complete historical developme 
of the manorial system does not lie within the medieval period. 1 
its main outlines it was a heritage from the Romans, who in turn hé 
taken the idea from the Near East. It will be remembered that t 
controlling center of the Roman estates was the villa, where 
Roman master of the land resided; that the land was tilled by sl 
subject to the control of the master, who was held responsible 
their good behavior to the Roman government; and that the e 
was organized as an economic unit for the support of all who li 
under the master’s authority. In these several particulars 
medieval manor resembled the Roman estate. 

First and always the medieval village or manor was organ 
essentially as a self-contained community; that is, it was able to fur 
nish within itself all that was necessary for the subsistence of th 
group with a minimum of aid from outside. It was compelled 
be self-sufficient. Cut off in large measure from the outside worl 
the community had no choice; it had to maintain its own phy: 
existence or perish. It produced not for profits, but that it m 
eat and live; and consequently it usually produced no more, 
could produce no more, than sufficed to support life. Such beit 
the object, it ofeanized its community life, the best it knew how 
to achieve that end. Trade was not non-existent, however; slight 
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Is it was it served to introduce a limited use of money into medieval 
illage economy. 
| An ordinary American or European village of the present time 
fers a striking contrast in its economic organization. Modern 
ods of communication and transportation make it unnecessary 
rit to beself-sufficing. It is not an economic unit; it does depend 
n the outside world; it can draw on the farthest ends of the earth to 
ply its wants. To supply those wants it must have commodities 
exchange, and it obtains such commodities by producing a surplus 
hich it sells for money to purchase what it needs from the outside 
rid. Thus the modern farmer produces for a profit and not 
erely for direct consumption. 
The agricultural laborers.—The status of the medieval cultiva- 
r was likewise strikingly different. He was in most cases a serf. 
\t the head of the manor or ville stood a lord, lay or ecclesiastical, 
rasimple knight. Since a lord usually possessed many manors, 
is representative or agent frequently occupied the position of 
uthority. But to some authority, whether that of a great noble 
ccupying a castle or one of lesser importance occupying a manor 
ouse, the serf owed obedience. It was of this authority that the 
ri held his land; and he held it for use; he did not own it in the mod- 
m sense. He was attached to the land; when it was transferred 
o another lord, he went with the land like a tree or a building. 
de might not leave his holding if he desired; if he ran away he could 
‘e brought back and punished. The food which he produced be- 
nged to him only in part; part of it he must give to the lord. Nor 
id his labor belong wholly to himself; part of it, usually about three 
lays in the week, he must give to the cultivating of the master’s 
ands—the demesne; and in times of need, as in harvest time, even 
aore of his labor might be exacted. He might also be called upon to 
muild roads or bridges, or to perform other services. He used the 
ord’s mill to grind his grain, the lord’s oven to bake his bread, the 
ord’s wine-press to make his wine; and for all these services he must 
jayafee. On certain occasions he was compelled to make still other 
— to the lord, sometimes in kind, sometimes in money. For 
‘is contributions and services he received the land on which he sub- 
oo and, theoretically at least, protection. 
| All this looks much like slavery, but a serf was notaslave. There 
yere limits to what a lord might demand or do, limits fixed by the 
ustoms of the manor. He was not permitted to buy or sell a serf. 
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He might not dispossess the serf of his lands except for a recognize 
cause. Servile obligations were numerous, but they could not} 
arbitrarily imposed by the lord or increased or made more sever 
they were controlled by custom, though complaints are numere 
indicating that custom was sometimes overridden. And, finalh 
the serf possessed a legal status, which slaves ordinarily do no 
he had resort to the manorial courts in the case of certain grievance 

Agricultural methods.—The compelling power of custom exhil 
ited itself in numerous other ways. The serf was not an individu 
cultivator; as we have seen, there was little play for individualism i 
medieval society. The conception of the manorial group was a 
munal; each member was an integral part of the whole. T 
community was a closely integrated, codperative unit, in which ea 
member was consigned to a status which carried with it certain ¢ 
tomary obligations; a status to which each was born and from whic 
there were very few avenues of escape. Thus the serf’s activity we 
ordered in advance. What he should plant, when, and how; whe 
he should harvest and how; the amount of wood which he might tak 
from the common woodland; the number of animals he might puto 
the common pasture—all these were matters determined by th 
customs of the manor. . 

The distribution of the land and its use were in keeping with thi 
communal conception; individual farming would have been out ¢ 
the question. The distribution scheme is designated as the “ope 
field” system and the “‘two field” or ‘“‘three field” system. 
description of the three-field system will serve to make the typic 
arrangement clear. Under this system, the tillable land was divide 
into three great, irregularly-shaped fields. As a rude means of prt 
serving the fertility of the soil, each of the three was permitted to li 
fallow one year and was culieated two successive years. Of th 
two fields cultivated in a given year, one was sown in the sp ng 
commonly with oats, barley and peas, to be harvested in th 
autumn; while the second was planted to rye and wheat to be hai 
vested the following summer. Judged by modern standards, th 
variety of crops was exceedingly small and the yield light. Eac 
of the great fields was divided into long narrow strips that stretche: 
like ribbons over the land. Each serf was allotted a definite amoun 
of land; but each holding was made up of a certain number ¢ 
‘“‘open”’ or unenclosed strips in each of the three great fields, with th 
result that the serf’s ‘‘farm” was widely scattered over the manot 
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his odd method of distribution apparently effected a fairly equit- 
le apportionment among areas of the good, the less fruitful, and 
ie poor land. At the same time, the wide scattering and the inter- 
ng of strips made it necessary and practical to farm codpera- 
yely; services were exchanged, and the few existing farm imple- 
ents were used more or less in common. A conception of farming 
s a scientific and individual enterprise requiring experimentation 
hd careful calculation for the future, was unknown. 
Disadvantages of the manorial system.—Viewed through 
odern eyes this picture reveals some of the sources of stagnation 
medieval society. Man was, more or less, a creature of a fixed 
butine. The result was the perpetuation of wasteful methods, and 
bnsequent poverty. Moreover, self-sufficiency, by its very nature, 
| not conducive to material prosperity. Manorial life was exceed- 
gly simple; it lacked the complexity of our present elaborate ar- 
ements for producing and distributing goods. But, obviously, 
is simplicity was the very reason for its poverty. If in the present 
ay we were to revert to the simple rural life, abandon our specializa- 
on, produce only for direct wants—in other words, become an as- 
pmblage of self-sufficient communities instead of interdependent 
mits, we should thereby reduce ourselves to comparative poverty. 
the self-suficient community is, from the economic standpoint, 
ighly inefficient; by all their laborious efforts and endless toil the 
srfs could barely provide the most meager subsistence. So far did 
ae lack of adequate transport facilities bind their economic fortunes 
) a limited locality that in times of local distress due to failure of 
rops they were often in no position to draw upon the surplus of 
1ore favored regions. 

Added to the disadvantages of the system was the incubus of war. 
mong the medieval nobles, never held adequately in check by 
ny higher authority, war was a chronic condition. Thus society 
ras constantly still further impoverishing itself, constantly using 
p the resources of the land to ward off the enemy. What might 
ave been economically utilized to provide necessities, and perhaps 
he comforts of life, was directed to the prosecution of war. 

This type of existence—one characterized by war, poverty, waste- 
il farming methods, the lack of machinery, and the absence of 
freedom of enterprise—was widespread over Europe for centuries. 
Vith all its limitations—from the modern point of view—it endured 
9 long because it was peculiarly adapted to meet the needs of 
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society under the conditions then existing. ‘The world has change 
considerably since then. Methods of farming have become les 
traditional: the present attitude is not to repeat past customs, bu 
to find newer and more efficient methods of land utilization; farmin, 
has become scientific. Efficiency in farm production makes | 
possible for a relatively small part of the world’s population to fee 
the rest of the world adequately. ‘Those thus released from 
culture manufacture products which are exchanged for the s1 
plus food supplies of the farmers. When superior opportunity 
the city as against the country appears, or when one city offers aj 
opportunity superior to that of another, we see a movement from f] 
less to the more desirable locality. This mobility of population 
which is essential to freedom of enterprise, was never a characte! 
tic of the Middle Ages. Wars and poverty we still have with us 

the manifestations of poverty are less and less severe, and wa 
occur less frequently than formerly. 


INDUSTRY IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


As already stated, town life, which is in part distinguished by? 
devotion to industry and trade as contrasted with agriculture, was 
rare occurrence until the tenth or eleventh century. The great bt 
of manufacturing, therefore, was, in the earlier centuries of # 
Middle Ages, carried on in the village or manor. And so simple 4 
meager were the needs of the agricultural worker and his family 
it required no great skill to supply most of them within the h 
Spinning, weaving, and needlework were common occupations of # 
housewife and her daughters—in addition to many other tasks 
dental to rural life—and even noble ladies busied themselves 
fine needle work. ‘To furnish those articles of fmer manufa 
which could not be produced on the manor there appeared occa) 
ally an itinerant peddler. Otherwise, economic contact with # 
outside world was narrowly limited. 

It is evident, then, that the industrial arts were incidental in - 
period. The ee seal dweller was first and last a tiller of the 
what else he did to meet his physical wants was incidental and 
ordinate. Yet there were a few specialistson the manor. A certail 
amount of ironwork, for example, was a necessity; someone mus 
acquire the skill to use the forge and the mechanic’s tools. m 
village miller was likewise indispensable. But, on the whole 
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jalization was not a characteristic of manorial economy. It is 
rdly necessary to add that the limited amount of industry that 
ent on in the village was executed entirely with hand tools; that is 
say, it was a handicraft industry. The emergence of town life 
the eleventh century signalized the beginning of a new phase in 
Ihe development of medieval industry and trade. 
Medieval towns.—The origin of the towns is still shrouded in 
msiderable mystery. Those who left records of medieval life gave 
ttle or no attention to the rise of the burgher class as an important 
locial phenomenon, perhaps because of the failure to appreciate its 
ignificance, or from sheer indifference or contempt in a world in 
vhich the holding of land was the mark of social distinction and 
e was the occupation of a despised, ignoble class. Not until he 
records kept by the towns themselves does the historian have 
uch evidence upon which to base a knowledge of town life, and 
hese records are rare before the eleventh century. Consequently, 
me cannot speak with great assurance of the origin of the towns. 
Jery few of them seem to have had a continuous history from the 
ime of the Roman Empire; even the sites of many of those ancient 
enters are still unknown. Some towns appear to have grown from 
rillages by reason of possessing advantages for trade; others by 
eason of their situation at an important ferry-point on a river or in 
he neighborhood of a great monastery; still others by virtue of 
rants to hold markets and fairs. A number of towns had descent 
tom Roman military and administrative centers. 
| For the most part medieval towns bore little resemblance to our 
aodern towns and cities. So far as size is concerned, we should still 
Il most of them villages. For purposes of oekues they were 
utrounded by walls. As they grew, available space became limited 
nd buildings became crowded; the streets were little more than 
tooked lanes which usually became filthy with decaying matter, 
ince sanitary facilities were almost non-existent. With growing 
vealth came the addition of many quaint and picturesque features— 
Hee stately churches, town halls, guild houses, towers, gateways, 
ublic squares utilized as market places—all = which lent some 
ustification for the pride that the burghers felt for their towns, often 
fasted by them as “‘beautiful.” 
For a time their position in medieval society was not much dif- 
rent from that of the villages. Like the villages they were under 
€ authority of some king, nobleman, bishop, or abbot who exacted 
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certain dues or tolls from the inhabitants. As industry and trad 
developed, the economic interests of the town dwellers diverged eve 
more widely from those of the agricultural communities about the 
With the change the desire grew to limit or throw off the authori 
of the manorial lords. This movement for town liberties opened 
long and interesting struggle from which the more important towns 
emerged with exemptions and privileges in varying degrees set dow 
in successive charters granted by the kings, noblemen, or ecclesiasti 
cals upon whose territory the towns happened to be. The develop 
ment is important in economic history, for it led ultimately to thi 
complete political independence of some towns and a large meas’ 
of autonomy in others. It was this special authority to mana) 
their own affairs that set the towns off politically from the ru 
communities and gave them either complete or extensive control in 
the ordering of their economic life. 
The life of the towns was richer and more varied by far than that 
which had characterized the medieval manor. ‘Trade and indust 
became specialized; production increased, and skilled crafts mul 
plied. The towns became the center of a more advanced type 0! 
economic organization, in which neighboring villages and small 
towns were drawn into new relationships. The town becam 
once a market for the products of the surrounding rural commun 
and a means of supplying manufactured goods of a kind that o 
not be produced on the manors. In addition, a limited trade sp 
up between towns, but, for the most part, the great bulk of ma 
factured goods was for local consumption. Far more extens 
however, was the trade of the great towns and cities of Italy 
the Netherlands and of the more important towns of some o' 
areas. In the case of the Italian cities, particularly of Venic 
profitable trade in the products of the East became a pra 
monopoly and was pursued on a scale, for those times, of impo: 
proportions. 
Medieval guilds.—This more complicated pattern of economic 
life presupposes new economic and social interests, new econom 
practices, and new forms of economic organization. The town 
turned characteristically to a familiar forna of social organization— 
the corporation, in this case called a guild. Guilds performed 2 
number of social purposes in the Middle Ages. Our interest i: 
confined to those that were devoted essentially to economic ends— 
the merchant guilds and the craft guilds, , 
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The merchant guilds had reached a position of importance as 
arly as the eleventh century. Every town of any importance had 
s merchant guild. It included all townsmen who were engaged in 
he selling of goods. Not all these were “‘merchants”’ in the present- 
ay sense. With the exception of a limited number who confined 
heir activity to the buying and selling of raw materials, most of the 
uild members were manufacturers who sold the goods they made. 
‘hese commercial activities entered so extensively into the life of the 
own that the great majority of the townsmen became members of 
he guild; it was almost an all-inclusive organization. 

Its functions were numerous. In general it sought to maintain 
he privileges and liberties of the townsmen; it furnished direction 
nd organized power to the town in its struggles to free itself from 

e manorial obligations to its lord and to combat the oppressions 
f the feudal nobility. It sought to promote and protect the com- 
1ercial interests of the town and of guild members in various ways. 
t largely reserved the town market for its own merchants by laying 
svere restrictions upon the sale of goods by “strangers,”’ that is, 
1erchants from other towns; or by levying taxes upon goods brought 
1 from outside. It reserved for the townsmen the first opportunity 
9 buy town merchandise against the right of purchase by a 
stranger.” It aimed also to protect members of the guild against 
ther members, should they engage in any unfair or “unbrotherly”’ 
ractices, such as the use of false weights and measures, the “‘corner- 
i of the market by obtaining a controlling share of some com- 

odity (‘‘engrossing”’), the selling of goods above the market price 
“reprating”), the gaining of some unfair advantage by purchasing 
oods before they reached the market (‘‘forestalling”). To the 
xtent of its power the merchant guild extended its protection be- 
ond municipal limits to members journeying abroad at a time when 
travel was beset by numerous hazards—hazards to the goods, 
berty, and life of the traveler. 

_ By the thirteenth century the merchant guilds were rapidly slip- 


it from their commanding position. With oligarchical tendencies 


ithin the organization and the crystallizing of industrial technique, 
he merchant guild was unable to keep pace with a more rapidly 

anding commercial life. More vigorous and more democratically 
rganized bodies had appeared during the twelfth century and were 
on crowding the merchant guilds into a subordinate position, al- 
ough these continued to function for a long time to come in certain 
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parts of Europe by confining their activity to special, narrow fields 
The new bodies to which industrial control now need were 
craft guilds. 
The craft guilds reflect the growing influence of specialization b 
their recognition of an increasing differentiation of interests amon 
industrial occupations. One inclusive organization no longer ser 
the special needs of each craft. Instead of one guild there were noy 
in each town as many craft guilds as there were important industries 
The weavers, the dyers, the tailors, the armorers, the drapers, am 
so on, had each a separate guild. In many ways their functions wer 
similar to the functions of the merchant guilds. They used thei 
power largely to reserve for their own members the economic 6p 
portunities of their town both by regulating severely the participa 
tion of “strangers” and by prohibiting the making of goods for sal 
by townsmen who were not members of the proper guild. As ¢o 
operative rather than individualist bodies they established minut 
regulations governing the activity of members. Some of the regu 
tions were to protect one or more members against unfair tacti 
other members. Others were partly for the protection of guildsr 
and partly for the protection of the consumer against inferior r 
terials or craftsmanship, against the excessive use of apprentices 
shops, against night work, and against charges above what was ¢ 
sidered a “‘fair price.” These rules and regulations were enforced 
officially appointed guild authorities, who had the power to punis 
serious offenders by fine or imprisonment or expulsion from th 
guild. 7 
The guild process was further standardized by the definite fixi 
of. the routine preparation which one must pass through in order 
qualify for the practice of his craft. Aspiring to the occupatio 
carpenter, a young man had first to start as an apprentice. Th 
apprenticeship was that phase of his vocational education dui 
which he lived in the house of his master workman, learning }; 
imitation the secrets of the trade. Upon the successful completi 
of this phase of his education, he then became a journeyman, re 
ing remuneration for his labor. Neither an apprentice nor a 
neyman, however, might perform work directly for the public, 
only for and at the direction of his master. In time the journe 
became a master workman, conditional on his acquisition of 
necessary skill and the possession of sufficient wealth to set 
business, To learn a trade took from three to seven years. 
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parned to do as had been done. So many apprentices could be em- 
loyed each year, so many hours were to be spent on the work each 
ay, and only so much work of prearranged quality was to be turned 


. evaluation of the guild system.—Judged by modern stand- 
tds the guild system in industry, like the manorial system in agri- 
aiture, was wasteful, unprogressive, and inefficient. It would 
ove utterly inadequate to meet the demands of present-day 
aciety, with respect not only to the rich variety of present needs 
ut to quantity of goods as well. But after this is admitted, it can 
e said that the guild system met the needs of the comparatively 
tagnant and sparse population of that time, with its much simpler 
tandards of living, as well as our own economic system meets the 
eeds of present-day society, particularly if one considers the needs 
if all classes rather than those of the well-to-do minorities. The 
uild system provided a social mechanism which fitted the individual 
ato his appointed niche, where he found opportunity to contribute 
jis share to the well- being of the community and to maintain himself 
ndfamily. In this last respect it furnished more than a supporting 
age; it provided for some of its members a kind of insurance 
gainst sickness, death, and other calamities; and it was.a center for 
dial enjoyment. It established a eee system of train- 
ag and regulation which tended to insure a standard of work- 
tanship and quality of output measured to the demands of the 
ommunity, and at.a price accepted as “fair.” (This statement 
ontains substantial truth despite the frequent evidence of fraudu- 
nt practices and defective workmanship.) The guild system pos- 
, too, the advantage of greater stability of employment—that 
,a erative freedom from economic crises of the sort that shake 
ey in our own world and produce widespread misery and want. 
‘his advantage it enjoyed by reason of its dependence essentially 
pon local consumption which varied little from year to year, rather 
nan upon the vagaries of distant markets. This was particularly 
> of the guild in its earlier history. 

There was another side of the picture. The guild system devoted 
to tradition and custom to a degree that made it unprogressive 
our point of view. Methods were stereotyped, and individual 

itiative and ingenuity had little opportunity to function. The in- 

luction of improved methods or new industries could be effected 
a with great effort, if at all. The fundamental spirit of monopoly 
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stifled the stimulating effects of competition. Those whose ent I 
prise led them to attempt to set up as manufacturers outside 
authority of the guilds were crushed; if necessary, by militar 
measures. But it is to be remembered that only in the later stage 
of guild history did the organizations close the door to newcomers: 
first, young men who desired to prepare themselves for a craft wer 
freely admitted, and the organization of the guild was fairly demo 
cratic; but as the institution became crystallized, entrance of nk 
apprentices was made difficult, and the administration came to cé 
ter in the hands of the wealthy masters, who played favorites amo 
relatives and friends in the matter of advancement, and grew 
intolerant of innovations of all kinds. It is to be noted that tI 
growing conservatism and rigidity were among the first signs of f 
decline of the social usefulness of the guild system and the signal f 
its decadence and ultimate destruction. . 


COMMERCE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


Before town life became a significant feature of medieval soci ot 
commerce was narrowly limited. Villages, as we have seen, 
duced much the same thing, and generally only enough for loc 
needs. But the rise of towns signified the rise of commerce, 
merce between the towns of one country, and between towns in 
ferent countries, and between European towns and the East, the las) 
growing to important proportions from the tenth century on. T. 
were two outstanding theaters of trade—the Baltic area and the 
Mediterranean. In the former, many of the towns in German anc 
Russian lands organized the famous Hanseatic League, as a means0 
protecting and promoting the exchange of the commodities of thi 
Baltic area and those of the countries southward, a trade mostly it 
raw materials or foodstuffs, such as grain and fish. The Mediter 
ranean was the great ioe for trade with the East. To port; 
on its eastern littoral and on the Black Sea Mohammedan Turks anc, 
Arabians brought the products of the East—spices, jewels, and othe: 
luxuries. It was this lucrative trade, it will be recalled, that pro: 
vided the economic foundations in Italy for the Reweiseamee | 

Handicaps of medieval commerce.—Even at its height com: 
merce was relatively far less important in the Middle Ages than ir 
the modern period. That it should be insignificant in amount at 
compared with modern trade is easily understandable. The 
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pulation of the Western world was infinitely smaller than now, and 
e productive capacity of the handicraft system was incomparably 
wer than that of modern machine technique. But there were 
iting factors of another sort. There were few good highways— 
me of the best being the ancient Roman roads, just as some of the 
aining Roman bridges were about the only ones of importance 
ailable to traders. The ordinary instruments of transportation 
d communication were clumsy and slow. Then, it must not be 
rgotten that medieval commerce was municipal commerce; the 
isdiction of the towns was limited and their power was insufficient 
maintain order over wide areas. Roads were infested with rob- 
, and the seas were infested with pirates. The resulting insecur- 
y naturally was a great obstacle to trade. More serious still was 
he handicap of local customs barriers. Every independent town 
ind principality of a feudal lord erected its customs wall. If every 
te in the American union raised tariff walls against interstate 
rade, the situation would be comparable to that which existed in 
nedieval Europe, but not nearly so complicated. To the degree 
t such a practice hampers trade in any age, the advantages of 
graphic specialization are lost. 
| There were in force other economic practices and conceptions to 
amper medieval trade. For example, there was prevalent the 
otion that goods should be exchanged at a price fixed by custom, at 
“fair” or “just” price. To sell for less or for more than that price 
vas considered unethical. We know today that the price of a com- 
iodity necessarily must change as the difficulty or ease of its pro- 
uction changes. Modern governments recognize the fact that the 
termination of price is, or should be, a matter of unimpeded 
ompetitive forces, and under normal circumstances do not attempt 
o fix prices. 
_ Another hindrance was the medieval conception of interest. The 
aking of interest was then considered highly unethical. To take 
aoney for the use of money was regarded as an unfair practice, since 
oney itself was thought to be sterile and unproductive. Could it 
é just to force borrowers to return more than they borrowed? 
ing an age when loans were made principally by kings and nobles 
; oem their wars, the medieval attitude toward interest was more 
lefensible than now, even on economic grounds, for war is a destruc- 
ive, not a productive process. The conception of interest as usury 
roke down as industry and trade developed and it became evident 
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that borrowed money became a factor in the production of moi 
wealth, and as such was deserving of remuneration, as was labor 
self. 

Within the limits of their experience and powers, medieval me 
chants did what they could to overcome the obstacles to commer¢i 
expansion. We have already mentioned the Hanseatic League | 
codperative enterprise to promote trade and furnish the protectio 
which towns acting alone could not provide. The guilds, 
though necessarily in a more limited way, afforded protection | 
merchants traveling from town to town, and made provision for th 
families of those who lost their lives on business journeys. T 
leading Italian towns established municipal navies to ward off” 
jury both from competitors and from pirates in the Mediterranean 
To facilitate trade in a more positive manner there were the mec 
val markets or “fairs,”’ as they were called, which usually grew 
outside the jurisdiction of the guilds. 

By the eleventh century fairs had become an important adjune 
to the exchange of products and manufactures. Local fairs, draw 
ing together merchants and other buyers over a limited area abou 
the town, were at first held on religious holidays, usually in the m 
ket place before the church. These soon established themselj 
in the economic life of the time and came at frequent intervals, i 
some places once a week, in others, monthly. More importan 
so far as foreign trade was concerned, and more picturesque, W 
the great fairs established in a limited number of important town: 
fairs coming at wider intervals, and sometimes continuing for w 
These drew merchants from every important commercial ar 
Europe. All necessary facilities to stimulate and promote exch 
were provided—facilities for the equating of the medley of m 
values, courts to validate special agreements among the merchani 
arrangements for giving foreigners necessary protection. All 
practices and devices contributed to the expansion of commée 
By the close of the Middle Ages it had reached important pr 
tions and had become a decisive factor in the enrichment of Eur 
pean economic life. a 
' From municipal to national commerce.—Viewed in perspec 
tive, however, medieval commerce represents the infant stage in th 
development of European trade. So long as commerce remained : 
municipal undertaking, the handicaps mentioned above would con 
tinue to block any wide commercial expansion. Two powerlu 
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uences were operating at the opening of the modern period to 
sn the way for a transformation in commercial practices and for a 
ide extension of the theater in which they were to operate. The 
st was the influence of the great discoveries of the closing decade of 
e fifteenth century, which were ultimately to extend European 
erce over the entire globe. The second influence was the rise 
f absolute governments as centers of control. With these changes 
mmerce quickly entered an era of great expansion both in bulk 
d in the variety of commodities exchanged; at the same time 
jommercial technique was transformed. It is these changes in the 
conomic life of Europe that we shall next examine. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
THE DECAY OF MEDIEVAL ECONOMY 


Tue closing centuries of the Middle Ages and the early mode 
period witnessed the decay and partial disappearance of ma 
features of medieval economy, particularly in England. ‘The pre 
ess of disintegration continued into the eighteenth century, wh 
the Industrial Revolution, together with attendant forces, admin 
tered what proved ultimately to be the final blow to most of w 
was left of the old economic structure. It is these changes prior 
the Industrial Revolution that we now wish to examine. It 
hazardous to generalize about them, because of the irregular wi 
in which they came about. Some conclusions that hold true 1 
such advanced countries as England, France, and Holland are 
true of Eastern and Central Europe, where political and economit 
development came more slowly. . 

A few facts will indicate the wide variations in the chronology o 
the events. Serfdom had passed away completely in England | 
fore the close of the sixteenth century, but it persisted in centt 
Europe until the beginning of the nineteenth, and in certain pai 
of that area to even later times. In Russia it lasted until t 
sixties of the nineteenth century. Even in England, down to th 
middle of the eighteenth century approximately half the farm land: 
were still divided into strips after the medieval fashion, and the olc 
methods of cultivation were still widely followed. In France muct 
of the old manorial structure was still standing until the French 
Revolution destroyed it. While in England the guild system hac 
given way completely by the close of the sixteenth century, ir 
France it was preserved until the Revolution. It is clear, then, that 
the whole process was halting and irregular. European communi- 
ties continued to hold on to medieval practices until it became evi: 
dent that they no longer met the needs of society. In general, how- 
ever, it may be said that the trend was decidedly away from the 
localism which had characterized medieval economy toward 4 
broader economic organization suitable to the needs of the newly 
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established national states; that is to say, toward a national econ- 


omy. 


THE DECAY OF THE MANORIAL SYSTEM 


_ Judged in its own social setting, the manorial system was well 
adapted to meet the needs of society. A sparse population, rela- 
tively static and grouped into small, more or less isolated communi- 
ties, is a characteristic feature of the background against which 
manorial practices must be judged. So long as the social setting 
remained unchanged, these practices would probably remain unchal- 
lenged; in certain parts of Europe, however, they were beginning to 
ibe challenged, as the modern age approached, because social changes 
were in progress that threw manorial practices out of adjustment. 
Here and there communities were slowly being made aware of the 
need of new social instruments to solve a new set of economic prob- 
Jems. In no other country was this change in the economic situa- 
tion quite so evident as it was in England; this country, therefore, 
offers the best opportunity for observing those social forces which, 
manifesting themselves first in the closing centuries of the Middle 
\Ages, continued to operate until much of the manorial structure had 
‘been destroyed. 

_ The breaking down of villeinage.—One of the earliest signs of 
ithe breaking down of villeinage, or serfdom, in England was the 
‘emergence of a new practice called the commutation of services. 
HModification i in economic life had made it mutually desirable to lord 
and villein to acknowledge a new relationship. With the progress of 
the change, it became more and more the customary procedure for 
villeins to meet their obligations to their lords in money instead of 
labor, and for the lords to hire labor for wages or to let out their land 
to leaseholders. ‘Thus, the villeins gradually obtained release from 
their traditional obligations of actual work, by making money pay- 
ments. Slowly but surely, the lord was assuming the réle of land- 
lord; the villein, that of tenant. 

One factor leading to the commutation of services was the expan- 
Lion of English commerce, in which wool figured prominently. Eng- 
lish wool was sent mainly to the Netherlands, the English receiving 
ord cloth or silver in return. The silver was coined into 

oney and thus got into circulation. The expansion of commerce 
stimulated the development of towns with an ever-increasing 
population devoted to industry and commerce. The result was a 
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growing pressure upon agriculture to increase production. But in 
the main the villeins had produced for their own consumption, a 
ordinarily the manorial lords likewise had been interested in agric 
ture for direct consumption. Servile labor, shackled by tradi 
could hardly be expected to produce more than a meager subsist 
Thus the growth of towns produced a problem. If the greater de 
mand for agricultural products was to be met, more efficient method | 
in agriculture must be adopted. Moreover, there was the stimulu 
of profit, provided surpluses of food could be produced. It became 
apparent that servile labor, sluggish and unimaginative, was not 
good economy. The economic development that emerged to me 
this new economic situation was, as we have indicated, commutatior 
of services. 
The change was revealed in new forms of cultivation and land 
tenure. In some areas the former manorial lord turned to what is 
called demesne farming. He consolidated the strips of his demes 
—that is, his own personal holdings—and commonly let out 
land to leaseholders who paid him rent; in some cases, he 
agricultural laborers who tilled a part of the demesne for him in re- 
turn for wages. Some of the liberated villeins proceeded im a 
similar fashion. They exchanged strips with one another and con 
solidated their own holdings. They then tilled the farms thus 
created as tenants, paying rent to their former lords. Thus i 
those parts of England where these changes had taken place mano- 
rial lords became landlords, and the liberated villeins became ] 
holders on the demesne of a landlord or agricultural laborers wot 
for wages on the demesne or, in some cases, on the holding of of 
liberated villeins. j 
The Black Death.—In the fourteenth century a terrible p 
swept over Europe. In England this ‘‘Black Death” wiped 
approximately one-third of the inhabitants. So great a redu 
of the population was bound to have important social consequences. : 
One result was a further disturbance of traditional practices. 
The decline in population placed the remaining English laborers 
in a strategic position. We know that as the supply of any ag 
production decreases, its relative importance increases. F 
laborers meant greater importance per laborer, just as fewer fa 
today would mean greater importance per farmer. It is scarei 
an agent of production, either land, labor, or capital, that makes 
comparatively more significant. In this case it was the laboret 
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o became relatively scarce as compared with other agents. In 
this situation the Black Death generated forces which acted in two 
opposite directions so far as its effect upon villeinage was concerned. 
On those manors where the villeins were largely or wholly destroyed 
by the plague the manorial lords were compelled to go into the labor 
market and bid for agricultural workers. Under the circumstances 
existing it was not likely that men would consent to accept the old 
servile status. The result was a further undermining of serfdom. 
On the other hand, where the manorial population had largely es- 
caped the effects of the plague the tendency of the manorial lords 
appears to have been to hold more tenaciously than ever to the 
customary services of their villeins. This twofold effect of the 
Black Death makes it difficult to measure its contribution to the dis- 
appearance of serfdom in England. 

Another interesting consequence of the plague has no direct bear- 
ing upon the disappearance of villeinage. This was its effect upon 
wages. Since it had become customary to hire free laborers for 
money, and since the supply had been so greatly diminished, labor- 
ers could ask for higher wages from their lords. The rise in wages 
was inevitable, but it was also contrary to tradition. Certain wages 
and rents had become habitual; a departure from them was there- 
fore resisted by the owners of land, who were clearly the losers by 
the transformation. The lords argued that the customary pay- 
ments were just, and that the higher demands of the laborers were 
manifestly wrong. In the emergency the lords appealed to the 
government for aid. Laws were passed known as the Statutes of 
Laborers, designed to prohibit laborers from demanding more than 
the customary wages and to force them to accept employment at 
rates in effect before the great plague. Those failing to comply 
were subject to imprisonment. The statutes were frequently reis- 
sued; but in spite of all legal insistence wages continued to rise. 
The Black Death, with its attendant depopulation, was raising the 
economic status of the free laborers. 

The enclosure movement.—The emancipation of villeins and 
the disappearance of the manorial system in general were still further 
hastened by the enclosure of lands for sheep raising. Up to the 
Hundred Years’ War between England and France (1337-1453) the 
raising of wool had been an important industry in England. Wool 
was exchanged for manufactured cloth from Flanders; but as the 
war continued, this trade was hampered and the English were driven 
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to a much more extensive manufacture of cloth at home to meet 
domestic demand. Thus began an enterprise which was to beco: 
of first importance in the economic history of England. Landlor 
scenting the opportunities for profit in the growing demand for w 
began to turn more and more from the production of grain to the 
raising of sheep. They had found that they could thus reduce th 

expense for labor, for a given amount of land utilized for sheep rais- 
ing required far fewer laborers than if used for agriculture. But 
the old system of land tenure under which villeins or hi 


held adjoining strips of land was an obstacle to sheep raising, which 
necessitated a broad enclosed acreage under one control. 
prospective sheep-raiser, therefore, proceeded to evict the former 
grain-raising villeins or tenants and thus to get possession of many 
adjoining strips, which he hedged or fenced in. cs 

The enclosure movement was the most powerful force making for 
the disappearance of villeinage in England. Land devoted to sheep 
raising, since it was now definitely marked off from other holdings, 
took on more clearly the characteristics of private property, as we 
use the term today. The change was inevitable and of fundamental 
economic importance, but like all rapid changes, both good and bad, 
it meant great suffering to that class which because of its fairly fixed 
habits was unable to adjust itself to the new order. The case is 
somewhat analogous to what happens now when a new invention 
that contributes largely to social progress does so only at the expense 
of those unfortunates whom it robs of their means of livelihood. 
So in England, as the enclosures continued on into the sixteenth 
century thousands of men were set adrift from their medieval moor- 
ings to wander in search of new employment. Opposition to the 
change was naturally very great, and contemporary literature cried 
out against the cruelty of enclosures. ‘Time after time the govern- 
ment sought to check the movement, but, as usually happens, found 
its efforts ineffectual against the force of economic changes. 

The events briefly indicated here mark the beginnings of a funda- 
mental change in rural economy. The enclosure movement, fitst 
motivated by an interest in sheep culture and later by increased 
demands for grains and other foodstuffs, continued in England down 
into the nineteenth century. From the fourteenth century on the 
number of free laborers and tenants was constantly increasing 
through a diminution in the ranks of the villeins. In one way or 
another those remaining were obtaining freedom from their lords. 
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‘Some merely ran away, others were voluntarily granted their freedom. 
Basically, the medieval relation of lord and serfs based on customary 
services was becoming economically obsolete. By the middle of 
the fifteenth century, though the legal form of villeinage remained, 
fmost of the English rural population were freemen, and in the six- 
teenth century the process was practically completed. But the dis- 
appearance of serfdom did not carry with it the widespread abandon- 
ment of medieval methods of cultivation. The change in that direc- 
‘tion came more or less haltingly until we reach the eighteenth 
|century when the process is so quickened that some have referred to 
it as an agricultural revolution. 

Before this even, however, the pattern of modern agriculture had 
been set. The trend of events pointed inevitably to a definite 
| change from the conception of landholding for use to private owner- 
ship; from subsistence farming to commercial farming; from custom- 
lary services to labor for wages; from codperative activity to in- 
‘dividual competitive activity. As these changes proceeded, the 
ol aspect of the English rural areas was slowly undergoing a 
)striking modification. Now, in place of a land divided into in- 
numerable strips, there appeared in some districts large consolidated 
‘estates of yeomen, country gentlemen, or nobles. Truly, rural 
‘society was beginning to take on a more modern appearance. But 
again it must be emphasized that the transformation came slowly 
‘in some of its aspects, and at first only in favored localities. One 


‘must wait until the nineteenth century to find the process complete. 


! 
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) THE DECAY OF THE GUILDS 


_ The guilds did not suddenly lose their control over industry. The 
‘decline of the system was gradual and its final disappearance in 
‘different parts of Europe came at widely separated periods. It de- 
clined first in England, and it is in this country that the causes of its 
loss of power can best be observed. On the continent, under some- 
what similar conditions, the guilds declined from the opening of the 
sixteenth century on, but there they continued as an important 
‘feature of industrial life long after they had ceased to function in 
England. 

The emergence of the domestic system.—From the fourteenth 
‘century on there are increasing signs of the declining power of the 
English craft guilds. Internal conditions similar to those which had 
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earlier weakened the merchant guilds now appeared in the craf 
guilds—the concentration of control in the hands of wealthy masters, 
and the restriction of full membership by the imposition of heayy 
payments. These monopolistic tendencies caused dissatisfaction 
and led to the organization of journeymen guilds outside the 
parent bodies but subordinate to them. With the development 
of the cloth-making industry a more powerful movement emerged 
affecting the position of the guild system. This movement resulted 
in what came to be called the ‘‘domestic system.” | 
The manufacturing of wool offered good profits. A class of entei 
prising merchants arose who attracted numbers of dissatisfie 
craftsmen to set up establishments in villages and towns outside th 
jurisdiction of the guilds and the industrial centers. The mercha 
bought the raw materials and supplied the craftsmen who work 
for him for wages. In some cases he might even supply the neces- 
sary tools. The finished product belonged to the merchant, who 
disposed of it in local or other markets. It was to this type of pro 
ductive enterprise that the term ‘‘domestic system” was applied, 
It carried with it important deviations from the guild system. 


had exercised over industry. To a considerable extent it dre 
industry out of the old established centers and spread manufacturin 
through a large part of rural England. It resembled our present- 
day organization in some respects in that the workers owned neither 
the raw materials nor the finished product, nor, in some cases, the 
tools with which they worked. The domestic system, therefore, 
marked something new in industry; it signified a separation betwe 
work and ownership. It also signified the growing power of 
merchant class and a corresponding decrease in the power of 
guilds. What happened in cloth-making also occurred, in lesset 
degree, in a number of other industries. 

The influence of the national monarchies.—A second force 
tending to break down the guild system was the development of 
national states under absolute kings. To establish themselves in 
complete power, monarchs deemed it necessary to destroy the poli- 
tical localism of the medieval nobility, the power of the Ro: 
Church in temporal matters—and to a degree in religious matters— 
and the local power of the towns in industrial and commercial at 
fairs. There was gradually adopted a systematic program of int 
vention in the activities of the people. Economically this meant tl 
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diminution of the controlling authority of the guilds. Hitherto the 
craft guilds had been all-important in the regulation of economic life 
in the towns; they had also exercised a powerful political influence in 
town government, enjoying for themselves almost complete political 
independence. But now the government took over the many-sided 
task of promoting national economic development. It controlled 
money by securing for itself a monopoly of coinage, thus establishing 
uniformity and preventing counterfeiting; it created a national 
system of taxation; it instituted a system of courts for the enforce- 
ment of its law. The granting of special privileges to towns was 
discontinued, and monopolies were reserved for companies of na- 
tional scope. By the Statute of Apprentices, passed in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, an attempt was made to fix wages, hours, years 
of apprenticeship, and innumerable other details. 

The confiscation of guild property.—What might be termed 
the final decisive blow in the extinction of the guild system of pro- 
duction came toward the middle of the sixteenth century as an in- 
cident in the English Reformation. During the reign of Edward 
VI, a radical religious movement swept over the country. In its 
zeal to erase all ‘‘superstitions”’ of Roman derivation and—it must 
be said—to reap further material rewards, the government, then 
under control of the reform party, enacted laws under which all 
property of the guilds utilized for religious purposes was confiscated. 
Such property comprised a considerable part of the wealth of the 
guilds, for during preceding centuries many bequests had been made 
by departed brothers on condition that the guild concerned should 
perform certain stipulated religious duties. The government’s 
action not only struck at the economic foundations of the guilds 
but it went far to destroy the religious bonds which had contributed 
‘to hold the members together. These religious bonds were still fur- 
ther weakened when the religious dramas—the miracle plays, which 
had long been presented by the craft guilds—were taken over during 
‘the sixteenth century by professional players or displaced by other 
forms of the drama. 

By the opening years of the seventeenth century the craft guilds 
Ihad run their course. As the central government developed its 
|power, the hitherto independent towns became subsidiary units in a 
‘bigger political and economic organization, and the guilds steadily 
lost power and influence. A sentimental attachment to a long 


tradition was effective in preserving some of the great English guilds 
[ 
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well into the modern period, but only as social organizations devoted 
to the retention of some of the colorful ceremonials of a cherished bu 
outgrown past. As economic institutions vital to the life of English 
society, the guilds had ceased to function. The control of economic 
life henceforth centered in the state. 


THE REVOLUTION IN COMMERCE 


In medieval times commerce was small in volume, narrowly con- 
fined geographically, and rigidly controlled by the towns through 
guild and municipal enactments. It was inter-municipal and almost 
entirely intra~-European. There is one conspicuous exception to this 
statement—the trade with the East; but this was monopolized b 
the Italian cities, particularly by Venice. The Orient, which ha 
almost faded from man’s ken after the collapse of the Roman emp: 
was rediscovered during the Crusades and presently became the EI 
dorado of the Middle Ages. Whoever had control of the highway: 
to the East seemed to hold the keys to wealth, prestige, and power 
and the Italian cities had this control. Countries like Portuge 
Spain, France, the Netherlands, and England stood at the back door, 
and shared only indirectly in the profits of the oriental trade. —_ 

The great discoveries and their significance.—With the de- 
velopment of powerful national monarchies under ambitious kings 
the monopoly enjoyed by the Italian cities in trade with the East 
was challenged. It became evident, as knowledge of the Ori 
increased, that the discovery of a direct route to the sources of 
supply anid greatly enhance profits by cutting out the toll paid 
the Mohammedan middlemen for carriage of goods, and at the | 
same time break the monopoly of the Italian cities. There was 
also a religious impulse to be considered, the passionate desire of 
many Catholics to carry Christianity beyond the boundaries of 
Europe; for the crusading spirit still lived in Catholic countries. 
Thus the lure of gold, combined with a missionary zeal, stimulated : 
the desire to venture into unknown lands. Such were the guiding | 
considerations which led Prince Henry of Portugal to seek to tap | 
the East by an all-sea route around Africa. The final accom- | 
plishment of that project by Vasco da Gama in the closing years of 
the fifteenth century, and the discovery of the New World by 
Columbus, likewise bent upon finding a water route to India for 
Spain, were the immediate causes of a momentous change in the’ 
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acter of European commerce, a change so rapid and so profound 
to be called a commercial revolution. What was the character of 
revolution, and what did it signify in the economic history of 
prope? 

Europe rapidly faced about commercially; not only did the New 
orld lie westward, but even the approach to the much-coveted 
nde with the East lay through western waters. The preéminence 
the Mediterranean as a theater of commerce, together with that 
the Italian cities, was lost, never to be wholly regained—though 
ere was a partial restoration when the Suez Canal was cut in the 
heteenth century. The Atlantic seaboard succeeded to the posi- 
yn in commerce formerly held by the Mediterranean. Commerce 
preased in magnitude, in the variety of goods exchanged, and in 
ographical extent, until European sails dotted the whole wide 
panse of ocean. The desire to know the world and to appropriate 
| wealth to the use of Europe became insatiable; an imperialist 
pulse took possession of the dynastic houses, and there began that 
odigious expansionist movement which has never ceased even 
mn to our own day, a movement which has carried the elements of 
iropean culture like seeds to every corner of the globe. The ex- 
nsion of commerce meant the expansion of industry, the growth 
town life, and the rising importance of the burgher class; the 
urgeoisie, despised and unprivileged during most of the medieval 
tiod, were now launched on a forward movement that ended in the 


momic conquest of the earth and the enjoyment of its richest 
lits. 
The mercantile system.—In the course of the change from local 
national economy, a theory that earlier had been applied by the 
mmercial towns and city states was adopted by the European 
inces and elaborated to fit the economic needs of the nation. The 
eory is called mercantilism, and the organization of industry and 
be which was built upon it is called the mercantile system. It 
s another expression of a growing national consciousness, and of 
lise the direc of kings to bring the whole life of their realms 
er the directing and organizing authority of the monarchist 
In execution it aimed at such regulation of industry and 
- 


erce as would, presumably, strengthen and enrich the national 

e, which, on the Continent at least, was essentially the royal 
masty. The dynastic houses of Europe viewed their realms much 
the light of vast royal estates to be managed from above in the 
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interest of the dynasty. They knew that political power rest 
upon economic power; economic power rested upon national we 
and national wealth, so they calculated, was measured in mone 
gold and silver. With an abundance of money the kings could si 
port the grandeur of their realms and could carry on dynastic wi 
successfully as a means of enhancing their position. Therefore, t 
great question was how to get money. ; 
Mercantilism furnished the answer. Trade must be so regulat 
that goods of high value would be exported and goods of low va 
imported. There would thus be a constant increase in the amo 
of money coming into the country, and the country would be 
perous, for the mercantilist preached that the nation with the lar 
amount of the precious metals was the richest nation. Hence th 
followed a careful regulation of commerce, designed to encourage | 
exportation of manufactured goods—that is, goods of high value 
and the importation of raw materials—that is, goods of low vali 
Now it appeared logical that if the objective of the state was tos 
more than it bought, that state would be best off which came near 
to making itself economically self-sustaining, for then the need 
buying from rival states would be least. The self-sufficient sti 
became the economic ideal. The king and his ministers soug 
therefore, to make their country independent of other countt 
for things that could be produced at home. Every resource of | 
nation was to be utilized. The export of gold was forbidden. N 
industries were encouraged through the granting of bounties, si 
sidies, or monopolies; and once the industries were created, th 
prosperity was promoted by various governmental policies. Th 
were provided with the necessary technical skill by governmen 
regulation of labor and by laws forbidding the trained worker 
leave the country. They were shielded from foreign competit 
by tariffs; the exportation of their surplus manufactures was p 
moted by a number of devices; they were favored by the free) 
portation of necessary raw materials, while the export of domes 
raw products was discouraged. To prevent the drain of mot 
from the nation through payment of transportation charges 
foreign carriers, laws were passed to stimulate shipbuilding and ' 
training of sailors, and to prohibit the carriage of goods in fore: 
vessels or vessels manned by foreign sailors. In England such le 
are known as Navigation Acts. ; 
Mercantilist thought affected the policy of the absolutist gove 
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nts in still another way. It was evident that limitations of 
ate made it impossible for European countries to produce all the 
jentials of life—such products, for example, as cotton, sugar, to- 
cco, certain dyes, and spices. It appeared, therefore, that if the 
ite was to be self-sufficient it must acquire possessions in other 
sions of the world, which could supply the products needed to sup- 
‘ment those of the nation. The logic of this reasoning contributed 
the urge driving the European states toward colonization, and 
e colonies had been acquired, the same logic drove the mother 
antry to such tariff regulations as would give her a monopoly of 
> products of her colonies, especially those which were not found in 
2 home land. The consequence, during the seventeenth and 
hteenth centuries, was a fierce rivalry among the nations for the 
ored colonial areas. Armaments were built up, and the nations 
tered upon a long series of commercial conflicts. The result of 
2 whole process was the establishment of great colonial empires. 
In so far as mercantilism led to increased production by stimulat- 
‘new industries and promoting a fuller development of the natural 
urces of the nation, it was fundamentally sound. Moreover, by 
ing a stronger impulse to the shift from a local to a national 
omy, it doubtless helped much to lay the foundations for a richer 
tional life. Nevertheless, the economist of today discovers some 
rious fallacies in the mercantilist theory, particularly in the idea 
at growth in national wealth demands that the nation shall sell 
re than it buys. If a country continues indefinitely to export 
ods of higher value than it imports, it is only succeeding in im- 
verishing itself. True welfare can be achieved only by the im- 
tation of goods of as high value as the exports. International 
ide is only barter; no country can go on indefinitely giving up 
re goods than it receives, taking the difference in money. We 
id, clothe, and shelter ourselves, as a nation, not with money, but 
goods. The growing prosperity of the western countries of 
rope in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is not to be ex- 
ined by the accumulation of ‘‘treasure’—that is, of gold and 
ver—at the expense of the production of sepsume he goods; eco- 
ic improvement came, in spite of the mercantilist’s fallacious 
ry of wealth, asa ret of the enlargement and better coérdina- 
‘0 of the agents of production under national economy. 

‘Changes in business practices.—Numerous changes in business 
neepts and business practices were found necessary to meet the 
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demands of an enlarged and more complicated economic life. — 
portant among these was an altered attitude toward the charging¢ 
interest. In the preceding chapter, we mentioned the prevalen 
view during the Middle Ages that the charging of interest for # 
loan of money was unethical in that the lender was taking an unfa 
advantage when he exacted from the borrower more than he ha 
lent him. As trade developed, however, it became apparent 1 
the payment of interest was no injustice imposed on the borrowei 
since with his acquired funds he was enabled to obtain capital good 
which, when put to productive uses, earned enough to make ] 
ment of the interest possible. This realization of the econo 
justification for charging interest resulted in a modification of 
laws; about the middle of the sixteenth century it became legal 
charge for the use of money. | 
In the development of the practice of borrowing funds we see 
inception of another important change, the introduction of the 
ing system. The expansion of commerce and the financial nee 
governments, particularly for the carrying on of war, created 
growing demand for money and credit. Before the close of 
thirteenth century banks had appeared in Italy, and by the sixtet 
century there were banking houses established in Germany 2 
Holland. In this development England lagged far behind the 
tinent. During the seventeenth century England’s chief ‘“‘bank 
were the goldsmiths until the establishment of the Bank of En 
in 1694. It had become customary to leave supplies of gold ii 
care of the goldsmith—subject, of course, to withdrawal. 
the goldsmith acted as custodian, he might exact a charge fe 
services. In time the goldsmiths discovered that funds left w 
them would not all be withdrawn at the same time, and that th 
therefore, could safely make loans at interest. They had disco 
the basic principle of banking put into practice by banks today 
they keep only a small reserve (about ten per cent) against d 
and make profitable use of the remainder of their customers’ fur 
Another development in trade and commerce is worthy of m 
tion. As business adventure grew and a need for increased & 
talization arose, individual enterprises gave way to par 
concerns, and these in turn to corporations. The corporation 
possible eee scale production, and, generally, a lower cost of 
duction per unit. The favestor neta is, the man who had bow 
stock in the corporation—had this advantage, that whereas former! 
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ja private producer or as a member of a partnership he had been 
tsonally responsible for all debts incurred, now as a stockholder 
a corporation he could not be held liable for the debts of the cor- 
n in case of failure. All he could lose was the amount he had 
Uiated i in stock. This growth in size of business enterprises made 
a more elaborate system of accounting. Such a system 

to England from Italy. 


: 
-ONOMIC SOCIETY ON THE EVE OF THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


By the eighteenth century, so far as England was concerned, 
nich of the structure of medieval economy had been considerably 
1ered, where it had not actually been destroyed. In France, most 
t was still standing was destroyed at the close of the century 
2 the French Revolution. Elsewhere on the Continent, with the 
sssible exception of the Dutch Netherlands, medieval traditions 
ited longer and exerted a much greater eS But in prac- 
ally every country the mercantilist theory had contributed to the 
gl of the control of economic life from the earlier local units 
royal government; and in such countries as England, France, 
, Portugal, and Holland, mercantilism had been a very im- 
t factor in determining the trend of their economic history. 
of these states had built up an extensive trade; each nad es- 
ed a colonial empire of vastly greater extent than the mother 
pantry itself, and was seeking to monopolize its wealth and trade. 
Mt with all these changes and all the turmoil, the economic world 
t we know was not yet born: international commerce, relatively, 
is still in an infant stage, and industry was still handicraft indus- 
The supreme influence which was to change all this and usher 
contemporary economic society was the Industrial Revolution. 
- 
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Hi CHAPTER XX 
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| THE ESTABLISHMENT OF MODERN ECONOMY 


| HE period of change described in the preceding chapter presents 
|icture of English society remodeling the economic structure in- 
ited from the Middle Ages to adapt it to a changing social setting. 
gsed to preserve as much of the old as possible, the English 
rceeded to make alterations and build lean-tos rather than tear 
yn the old structure to make place for something entirely new. 
= eighteenth century this old structure, patched and repaired, 
ean to fall rapidly into practically complete ruin, and the English 
lured the ground for a structure designed on lines entirely new. 
V-h the completing of that process, modern economy emerged. 
ee esmation involved a fundamental change in all the major 
sects of economic life; in agriculture, in industry, and in com- 
nree. An examination of that transformation is the subject of 
bh, discussion. 
: 


: 
) 


THE TRANSFORMATION IN AGRICULTURE 


\s we have seen, changes in the manorial system of agriculture 
we well under way during the early modern period, but, aside from 
bh disappearance of serfdom, agricultural changes had affected 
ty favorably situated areas in rural England; By the beginning 
ihe eighteenth century approximately half of the land was still 
aned according to the medieval two- or three-field system. Open 
ils divided into long, narrow strips, and cultivated by essentially 
alieval methods were still a feature of the rural scene. In these 

areas the small tillers of the soil commonly lived by 

bining agriculture with domestic industry, dividing their time 

labor on the soil and work at the loom or the spinning 

he at some other handicraft that lent itself to the domestic 
ytem of production. 

dut in the eighteenth century there was a new movement toward 
b enclosing of lands which, until that time, had remained unen- 
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closed. Before the sixteenth century enclosure had been largely 
means of facilitating sheep culture. Thereafter, particularly dum 
the period of Elizabeth (1558-1603), it was utilized to promote 
production of foodstuffs. In the eighteenth century enclosure w 
revived on a wider scale than ever before. The process did not cea 
until well into the nineteenth century. During the century ane 
half from 1700 to 1850 more than seven and a half million acre 
land were enclosed. By the beginning of the nineteenth centur 
however, medieval agriculture had practically passed out of ¢ 
istence so far as England was concerned. 

Factors in the change.—This revolutionary change was fund 
mentally a response to a growing demand for a greater productio 
foodstuffs, a demand ‘which could not be satisfied under the was' 
and inefficient methods of the old agricultural system. ‘This 
creased demand for foodstuffs was mainly the result of the g 
growth of population in the eighteenth century. ‘Toward the ¢ 
of the eleventh century there were fewer than two millions of pe 
in England; by the beginning of the eighteenth—six centuries la 
the population of England and Wales had increased to about 
and a half millions, an increase of three and a half millions. 
the next hundred years, 1700 to 1800, the increase was appr 
mately the same, about three and a half millions; a single cent 
had added as many to the population as had the preceding } 
centuries. ] 

Another important factor was industrial expansion. The 
eenth century marks the beginning of a revolution in industry 
England, a revolution which was to displace handicraft producti 
by power-driven machines. With the growth of machine indust 
began the concentration of population in large towns. ‘These tow 
constituted a market for agricultural products. As the towns gr 
and became more definitely industrial and commercial in natu 
their dependence on the rural areas for agricultural products a, 
grew, for it should be remarked, in passing, that the expansion 
urban life presupposes the ability of the rural areas to provide at 
quate food supplies. By the close of the century these markets, s 
further extended by the long wars with France (1793 to I 
placed productive machinery both in agriculture and in indu 
under still greater pressure to supply the demand. ‘ 

Lastly there was the influence of increasing capital and of a gre 
ing fund of scientific knowledge. English industrial and commer¢ 
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terprise during the colonial period had, on the whole, brought rich 
turns. The application of capital to agriculture promised a prof- 
uble investment, which certain of the new capitalist class in in- 
istry and of the nobility and country gentlemen were quick to see. 
ith capital to finance the enclosure of land and to utilize the new 
ientific knowledge of agriculture now becoming available, these 
oups turned to farming and stock breeding. These enterprises 
sre carried on generally in a scientific manner as large-scale, in- 
vidualist business ventures. 
Economic significance of the agricultural transformation.— 
ae change here described was a fundamental one, signifying the 
ssing of the last important vestiges of manorial ae Great 
aded estates, the creation of which had been initiated on a small 
ale iP aturies before, now became a dominant feature of British 
ral life. On these great estates the actual cultivators were either 
nants who paid rent to the landlord or agricultural laborers who 
red out fora wage. In the enclosing process the small landholder 
.d been crowded out; only those with large capital could hope to 
Tvive in competition with the new agricultural landlords. Land 
England had virtually become a monopoly enjoyed by a landed 
istocracy, whose prestige and power were to impress English 
cial and political life during the nineteenth century. 
’ Another result economically important was that the production of 
dstufis was so greatly increased that it became possible for Eng- 
h agriculture to continue to feed the growing population ae 
tle resort to outside sources. It is true that the feat was ac- 
mplished at the sacrifice of the masses of the poor, for it was found 
cessary to protect English agriculture by protective tarifis—the 
orn Laws—which kept the prices of grain high. Even after protec- 
on was removed in the forties, agriculture in England continued to 
) Telatively profitable. Down to 1874 four-fifths of the grain, 
eat, dairy products, and wool consumed in the British Isles was 
duced at home. From that year on, however, competition from 
United States and other food-producing countries has under- 
ed British agriculture. 
‘The change was significant in still another way—one that relates 
. agricultural transformation directly to the revolution in indus- 
- The enclosure movement set adrift thousands of small free- 
biders, tenants, agricultural laborers, and squatters, who flocked to 
le towns in search of work. Some of the more enterprising of 
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them became factory owners themselves; others in great num 
furnished an abundant labor market to be drawn on by the 
machine industry. 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


More fundamental and far-reaching in its ultimate effect tha 
transformation in agriculture was the economic change known ast 
Industrial Revolution. It is not easy to give the Industrial Re 
tion a comprehensive definition; what it was is revealed in its n 
festations. ‘The revolution was industrial only in its origin at | 
its primary manifestations: it began with inventions that trat 
formed production by substituting in large measure machin 
the craftsman’s tools, machine labor for human labor, water p 
and steam power for human muscular power. As the revol 
progressed, it affected political and social as well as economi 
Our present interest, however, centers in the changes in econom 
practices and institutions; other aspects, social and political, w 
be treated in later chapters. 

The revolutionary character of the change.—We are inc 
associate the word “revolution” with changes attending the viol 
overthrow of governments. ‘The term has, however, a broadet 
plication in the study of social phenomena; it may be properly 
plied to any comparatively rapid and at the same time profour 
change in social practices or institutions, as contrasted with 
normally slower change which is sometimes described as “evolution 
It was such a change that came over economic processes and ins 
tions in the later decades of the eighteenth and the early decade 
the nineteenth century. It was not recognized as a “‘revolutio 
contemporary observers; it was not until considerably after the 
of the period usually assigned to the phenomenon that the tern 
dustrial Revolution” was applied to it by Arnold Toynbee, an E 
economist. Seen in historical perspective, the designation is ¢ 
sible. The years 1760 to 1830 are commonly assigned to the | 
trial Revolution in England, the country in which it first occur 
Compared to a political revolution which may bring about volea 
changes in a year or less, changes over a period of seventy y 
assume the aspect of ordinary historical developments. Yet, W 
we consider that down to 1760 modifications in the economic lif 
Western society were of relatively minor importance, and t 
following two generations fundamentally altered the fabric of En 
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Ih society, we begin to understand the revolutionary nature of the 
ge. 
The dates 1760 to 1830 must be accepted as somewhat arbitrary 
they are not to be misleading. The first inventions which, in their 
er development, contributed to the change came fairly early in 
e eighteenth century, so that some writers have spoken in general 
rms of the whole of that century as a period of experimentation, 
vention, and trial; and of the nineteenth century as the period of 
tion. The date 1830 is chosen to mark the close of the Rev- 
lution simply because by that time the results were so decisive 
to make it apparent that the machine age was well established in 
gland. But the change did not end in 1830; in fact, it has con- 
ued ever since to affect society. At frequent intervals in the 
cent past new inventions have displaced hundreds, and even thou- 
Inds, of skilled workmen; electricity is displacing steam in certain 
ches of industry and transportation; revolutionary changes in 
\anagement and organization, the massing of capital for productive 
arposes, the extension of giant power—these and other like phe- 
mena furnish evidence of the march of the Industrial Revolution 
our own day. The forces which it unharnessed are cumulative, 
ad are increasingly vital in our own generation. 
Why the change came first in England.—Just why the revolu- 
on in industry took place in England many years earlier than else- 
here is an interesting question which cannot be wholly answered. 
number of reasons, however, can be advanced as a partial explana- 
on. In the first place, the growing population, here as on the 
ontinent, increased the demand for manufactured goods as it had 
or foodstuffs. The demand was further stimulated by the growing 
iobility of the population resulting from the building of highways 
nd canals during the eighteenth century. A greater number of 
eople were thus introduced to new articles of consumption and to 
ae markets where they could be obtained. The change intensified 
F desire for a higher standard of living. Gradually the old 
Ow processes of manufacture by hand became more and more 
ea: to meet the growing demand. In the second place, 
mgland had natural advantages in its climate, its water power, 
nd its great resources of coal andiron. She also had an abundance 
{ capital—the result of two centuries of industrial activity— 
nd a labor supply greatly augmented by the process of enclosures. 
n the third place, the paternalism inherent in the mercantile 
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theory had never obtained so firm a grip in England as it had else 
where, and there was, consequently, greater opportunity for in. 
dividual initiative in industry. This free play of initiative wa 
favored also by the breaking-down of the restrictive influence 
the guilds. Finally, though the spread of scientific knowledge hac 
not been confined to England—in fact, much progress in scier 
had been made in France, and even improvements in methods 
manufacture—still it was in England that men most readily turn 
their knowledge of science to practical account. Hence it was 
England that the inventions that transformed industry began t 
appear in great numbers. 4 
We shall not attempt here to describe the many invention 

this period that can be ascribed to English mechanical ingenuit 
A few examples will suffice to indicate the mechanical aspects of tl 
revolution. First in the order of importance was James Wa 
invention of an improved type of the steam engine, 1769 and 1 
first used in iron foundries and coal mines, and later in cotton m 
Even earlier than the appearance of Watt’s invention the h 
process in spinning and weaving began to give way before a succes 
sion of inventions. By 1874 James Hargreaves had created ¢ 
ingenious multiple spinning jenny, as it was called. Further it 
provements in spinning were made by Richard Arkwright at 
Samuel Crompton, by which spinning was finally put on a power 
basis. The resulting increased production of thread stimulate 
further improvements in weaving machinery, due mainly to 
achievement of Edmund Cartwright. One device led to another. 
By 1800 water and steam power had replaced hand and foot power 
in some branches of manufacturing. A little later power machinery 
was extended to transportation when George Stephenson gave : he 
first trial to his locomotive in 1814. Once started, the me cal 
revolution progressively gathered momentum as the nineteenth 
century wore on. 


FROM MERCANTILISM TO INDIVIDUALISM 


The passing of mercantilism.—The displacement of state regu- 
lation by an individualist, competitive system was one of the major 
changes in economic life following the Industrial Revolution. It 
will be recalled that the eighteenth century philosophers began a 
determined attack upon mercantilism. But it was not theories that 
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estroyed mercantilism in England; it was rather the new conditions 
f life introduced by the mechanical revolution, conditions that led 
1en of action to support the theorists in a successful movement 
zainst state regulation. With the development of the new indus- 
jal life mercantilism, which had once been regarded as a blessing, 
OW appeared to the aggressive members of society as an unneces- 
ry restriction. ‘Just as the guild system had originally been a 
yur to industry, but had ultimately become a drag on it, so the 
iercantile system of regulation changed from a boon to a draw- 
ack.”1 The regulations suitable to one economic period had 
ecome obsolete in the light of new conditions. Adam Smith 
sasoned that welfare was conditioned on complete freedom in 
iternal industry and external trade. Under mercantilism, it was 
mntended, government had regulated the economic life of society in 
1e interest of a small minority. What the new business class 
esired was equality of opportunity. The machine had put instru- 
ients in their hands to gain untold wealth, but they must be free to 
sploit the machine. Regulation under the mercantilist system 
‘ifled individual initiative, shackled enterprise, and discouraged the 
tilization of man’s energy and ingenuity in the production of 
ealth. Economic freedom was the supreme need of the times. 
How seriously mercantilism was opposed to the interests of the 
ew industrialists becomes apparent when we consider their needs. 
the new machine industry demanded a free and ample labor market 
1 which the competition for jobs would keep down employment 
dsts in the factory; but the old Statute of Apprentices came into 
onflict with] the demand by reason of its requirement of a long 
eriod of training not needed by workers ina factory. Again, in the 
terest of keeping down cost of production it was desirable that the 
rice of food for the workers be low; but mercantilism had created 
ae Corn Laws as a means of meses up the price of home-grown 
rain, thus placing a high, monopoly price upon bread. In like 
ishion, the import duties increased the cost of raw materials in- 
ispensable in the manufacture of goods. And finally, machine 
= created surpluses of manufactured goods far in excess 
the consuming power of the home market. Foreign markets 
rere a necessity, but mercantilism hindered international commerce 
aroughout the Western world. It was quite evident that industrial. 


ke: R. A. Seligman, Principles of Economics, Longmans Green & Co. 6th edition, 
914, Pp. 19. 
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society was confronted by vital facts not contemplated by 
order. 

To meet the new situation there was at hand the arsenal of idea 
created by Adam Smith and other eighteenth century thinkers. 
the laissez-faire doctrine was found not only a basis for the onslaugh 
on state regulation, but also a theoretical approach to the buildin 
a new economic order. Laissez-faire assumes that the maxim 
social welfare is to be derived from a minimum of government: 
interference, and that each individual understands best his ow 
wishes and will come nearer to their realization through his ow 
initiative than through the agency of collective action. Ac 
Smith stated the case for laissez-faire in his epochal work The Weali 
of Nations, published in 1776, in words which since have become th 
classic expression of that philosophy: 


All systems, either of preference or restraint . . . being take 
away, the obvious and simple system of natural liberty establishes itse 
of its own accord. Every man, as long as he does not violate the} 
of justice, is left perfectly free to pursue his own interest in his own ¥ 
and to bring both his industry and capital into competition with # 
of any other man or order of men. . . . According to the sys 
of natural liberty the sovereign has only three duties to attend 
‘ first, the duty of protecting the society from the violence % 
invasion of other independent societies; secondly, the duty of protec a 
as far as possible, every member of the society from the injustice 
oppression of every other member of it, or the duty of establishing a 
exact administration of justice; and thirdly, the duty of erecting 2 
maintaining certain public works and certain public institutions, 
it can never be for the advantage of any individual or small num! 
individuals to erect and maintain because the profit could never | 
the expense to any individual or small number of individuals, though 
may frequently do much more than repay it to a great society. 


Establishment of the individualist system.—The revolut 
ary ideas of Adam Smith did not immediately capture the in 
tion of the public. It required years of argument in pamphlets 
on the platform before conservative Englishmen were ready t 
cept them. But the battle was won by the middle of the nin 
century. Under the leadership of Sir Robert Peel, the supporte 

.of free trade in Parliament were able to put through a succession 
free trade budgets which wiped off the statute books the hundred 
of regulations and tarifis which had accumulated over past cen 
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fries. Mercantilism was dead, and laissez-faire and free trade 
d become a fact in English life. The far-reaching character of 
change is indicated in the words of Professor Seligman: 


action of local government, but freedom from the action of national 
ent as well; the demand for freedom of trade no longer meant 
rty of export, but liberty of import as well. Just as it was recognized 
at the various provinces of the nation benefited from freedom of ex- 
ge among one another, so it was claimed the various nations of the 
mid would equally benefit. Instead of a national exclusiveness, 


jnomists demanded cosmopolitan freedom.! 


The economic order which emerged after the downfall of mercan- 
ism, first in England and later in modified form in most of the 
»stern world, has persisted in its central feature to our own day. 
ywn to the third quarter of the nineteenth century the economic 
tem continued to rest almost universally upon an individualist 
'd competitive basis; and even now, in spite of considerable in- 
ads upon the early English conception, individualism and compe- 
‘jon remain as the working hypothesis in the economic life of al- 
ost all modern societies. The statement will become concrete as 
> examine the characteristics of the industrial system introduced 
fr the Industrial Revolution. 

FROM THE DOMESTIC SYSTEM TO MODERN INDUSTRY 


; 

‘The introduction of machine production spelled the ruin of the 
omestic system. The change did not come overnight. Statistics 
ill the tragic tale of how the hand weavers struggled year after year 
i forlorn competition with machines, only to be forced out as the 
tter relentlessly drove down the price of fabrics. In some other 
Inds of industry hand work stood a much better chance, partic- 
arly where individuality was a consideration, as in tailoring, 
cilled lace work, and the like. Some of these, in fact, held their 
wa in small shops down to the World War. But the victory of 

chine production, in all but a few lines, was inevitable. 

The expansion of productive power.—The unit of production 
ider the new industrial system was the factory—an organized 
Rs of wage-workers controlling power-driven machines under the 
‘rection, at first, of the factory owner and his aids, but later of 


‘Op. Cit., page 119. 
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salaried officials, technical experts, and foremen organized int 
highly specialized managerial and administrative departments 
With the progress of time the factory has developed into an insti 
ment of giant power for the production of goods, and large-se 
production has become a characteristic of the industrial system. 
earlier times even a wage-earner could hope, by frugal living, to sz 
enough to go into business for himself, at least on a small scale. Bu 
now he realizes the hopelessness of trying to compete with the larg 
business corporations whose very size places the would-be sn 
producer at a disadvantage. And so today the small business és 
tablishments that were prevalent in the earlier development of ’ 
Industrial Revolution are seldom found: they were forced eithe 
suspend or to be absorbed into larger units. Our economic pi 
cesses have become more and more capitalistic—that is, they 
volve larger and larger amounts of instrumental capital. 
Large-scale production under the corporate form of organizatio 
affords a number of advantages which need not be discussed here 
For present purposes the economic fact to be emphasized is # 
in manufacture the larger the output becomes under one man 
ment, the lower goes the cost of production per unit. Conseque 
the large-scale producer possesses a vital advantage over his sn 
scale competitor in the scramble for markets. We may h 
sympathy for the little man who must give up his business, bi 
we buy where we see advantage to ourselves; our own interest ha 
helped to foster the gigantic corporations. 
The development of large-scale productive units has mean 
tremendous increase in the total productive capacity of society. 
How great this increase may be is concretely illustrated by Slich 


Perhaps the most obvious result of machine industry is the extraot 
dinary increase in output for which the new machine technique 
largely responsible. A hundred years ago, a skilled workman 


aid of a machine makes 500,000 in the same time. On the Great Lakes, 
ore vessels are loaded with 10,000 tons of ore in twenty minutes and 
unloaded in a little more than three hours. One can conjecture how lon 
a gang of laborers would require to perform these operations by hand. 
It is estimated that the entire population of the world would be needed 
to produce by hand methods the amount of cotton cloth which is tured 
out by 1,500,000 workers using machinery.! 


1Sumner H. Slichter, Modern Economic Society, Henry Holt & Co., 1931, p. 89. 
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the social significance of this increased power of society to produce 
oods is that our average standard of living is higher; for obviously 
he total production constitutes the income of society, and the 
reater the production, the more there is to go around. The stand- 
rd of living is higher today than it was in medieval times only be- 
ause it can be higher, and it can be higher because we have mastered 
he technique of creating goods in abundance. One needs only to 
bserve a country like China where productive methods are still 
rimitive. There the total annual output is so low that the Chinese 
jasses are in poverty. And they will continue to live in poverty 
ntil machinery and knowledge supplement mere human physical 
ffort. 

‘Importance of capital, and the expansion of banking.— 
nstrumental capital has already been alluded to as one of the pri- 
vary requisites of modern industry. It was a primary requisite in 
auch of the economic activity that preceded the Industrial Revolu- 
ion; but in modern industry the enormous sums required give to the 
rord “capitalistic,” as applied to modern economy, a significance 
hich it did not hold in all preceding history. To meet the vital 
eed of large amounts of capital, the institution of banking has 
ome to occupy so important a place that it constitutes another 

aracteristic feature of our economic life. In fact, it may be said 
nat the great changes in our economic life that foiled the Indus- 
tial Revolution could not have come to pass if there had not been a 
arallel change in banking processes. At first banking consisted 
nincipally i in the safe keeping of money for depositors who had no 
nmediate use for it. Now banking performs a highly specialized 
cial function—that of facilitating production. In our present in- 
ustrial scheme banks are, in reality, instruments for bringing to- 
ether the borrower and the lender of capital. The lender is the 
aan who deposits money in the bank; the borrower is the one who 
scutes aloan atthe bank. The bank is the medium through which 
/large number of small deposits—each ineffective in itself in this 
: of large-scale production—are translated, by the way of loans to 
r 


oducers, into large amounts of capital that can be utilized for the 
uilding of factories, for the purchase of raw material, and for the 
ayment of wages. Thus the bank has become, not an end in itself, 
ut a means—a means for increasing the instrumental capital of 
dciety. Since the Industrial Revolution there has been a constant 
Wee page 366, 
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widening of the spread of time between the beginnings of producti 
of a commodity and its sale to the final consumer. Thus credit hi 
become a vital part of production; and with every increase in th 
demand for credit, there has been a corresponding increase in 
function the bank plays in our economic scheme. ‘ 
The competitive system and its consequences.—Large-scak 
production is a characteristic of the modern industrial system 
whether we speak of a factory, a mill, a transportation corporation, 
or a public utility. Since each and all are products of individualist 
enterprise they comprise, in theory at least, a world of competing 
units; hence we speak of modern industry as competitive. Each 
producer is concerned not only with the problem of turning out 
goods, but with the more difficult one of selling them. The sale ¢ 
his goods presupposes a price equal to, or lower than, that of his 
competitors; otherwise he fails to capture his share of the market, 
This eager, and even grasping, hunt for customers has both bene: 
ficial and evil effects. It is good in so far as it imposes on the - 
ness man the necessity for efficiency and the elimination of waste 
means of keeping the price of his goods within the range set by hi 
competitors. Thus competition tends to insure to the buyers a 
price that is not far from the real cost of production. But it is 
evil in so far as the everlasting pressure on the business man to keep 
his price low leads him to exact from his workers a working day s¢ 
strenuous as to result in nervous strain and other ill effects to 
health. This situation gives rise to an important social probleme 
the effect of modern industry upon the worker, a topic to be treated 
later. id 
The spread of modern industry.—Because the Industrial Rey- 
olution began in England, Great Britain became the first great 
industrial country in history. Despite early attempts to prevent 
British secrets of industrial processes from falling into the hands of 
other countries, they soon spread from one nation to another as each, 
became ripe for industrialization. By the middle of the nineteenth 
century the technical revolution was well on its way in France, 
Belgium, and the United States. With the establishment of the 
German Empire (1871), the shift from handicrafts to machine in- 
dustry began decisively in that country; and Italian unification 
(1859-1871) gave an impulse to the movement in Italy. Toward the 
close of the century, the imperial government of Russia devoted it- 
self to the difficult task of introducing machinery into that agricul- 
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ural country—a task taken up again, after the Revolution of 1917, 
y the Communist government, and pursued with furious energy 
der the, at present, much-discussed Five-Year Plan. 


THE REVOLUTION IN COMMERCE 


Sixteenth-century changes in commerce were described as revolu- 
jonary. The nineteenth century witnessed a second revolution in 
mmerce which may be treated as an aspect of the Industrial 
evolution. Unlike that of the sixteenth century, the second com- 
mercial revolution was not attended by the discovery of new conti- 
ents, or the finding of new oceans; but it was marked by the laying 
put of new ocean lanes leading to many new communities untouched, 
r all but untouched, in the centuries before the Industrial Revolu- 
fion. It also introduced a technique of exchange as revolutionary 
In its departure from that which preceded it as is the modern ocean 
steamship from the ancient sailing vessel. With increased produc- 
ion of surplus goods, with new markets, with improvements in 
nethods of exchange, the tonnage of ocean-going trade grew to al- 
most unbelievable figures. In the beginning of the nineteenth 
ventury the total foreign commerce of the world amounted to 
}1,400,000,000, while its per capita value was $2.31. By 1850 it 
imounted to $4,000,000,000, with a per capita value of $3.76. In 
913 it amounted to $40,000,000,000, with a per capita value of 
324.47. 

_ The Industrial Revolution had made possible the surplus stocks 
which entered into the enormous trade between the countries of the 
vorld. But if applied science and mechanical ingenuity had not 
srovided improved methods of transportation and communication, 
the surpluses of production would have been wasted, and the full 
Tuits of the Industrial Revolution would never have been realized. 
‘t was necessary that a revolution in transportation should supple- 
nent the revolution in the technique of production. The United 
dtates offers a concrete example of this fact. Here in our western 
Ides the wide expanses of virgin soil and the invention of farming 
nachinery before and after the Civil War provided conditions most 

Vorable for agriculture on a large scale and for the production of a 
urplus of foodstuffs, but except for those communities on or near 
arge rivers outside markets were not available until canals and 
ailroads were built. When the American farmer finally could rely 
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on modern rail and water transportation, he found himself abl 
in the seventies, to lay down his wheat in Liverpool at a lower pri 
than the English farmer could meet. The result was the expansi 
of American grain production. 

Thus the revolution in the means of production and the revolutie 
in facilities of transportation and communication have worked to 
gether to produce a transformation in international commer 
Modern methods of production mean low-cost production, a 
modern methods of transportation mean low-cost transportation; 
two acting together make international trade feasible and profitable 
on a large scale. The reciprocal nature of these forces suggests 2 
certain sequence—first, greater production; second, the necessity fo 
world markets in which to dispose of the products; third, the impetu 
consequently given to the development of transportation facilities 
and fourth, the development of those transportation facilities made 
possible by the Industrial Revolution itself. 


WORLD ECONOMY 


The remarkable expansion of world commerce led to further pr 
ress in the economic integration of society. The comparative i 
significance of commerce during the early Middle Ages was a 
and an explanation of the narrow and niggardly local econom 
that period. The rise of national economy after the Commerci 
Revolution of the sixteenth century signified a great increase | 
international trade, or trade between the European nations and 
their colonial possessions. But it remained for the Industrial 
Revolution to open every corner of the globe to the exchange ol 
commodities, so that every community that possessed the means 
was in a position to share in the rich economic heritage of the entire 
world. In other words, the Industrial Revolution has tended tc 
make national economy obsolete, and to bind society into a world 
economy. rf 

The economic interdependence of nations.—Today we are 
confronted with the impressive fact of the interdependence of na- 
tions. Economically speaking, practically the entire world ; 
munity is bound together as a unit. No nation, if it would not 
impoverish the life of its people, can live unto itself. The economic 
interests of society have become so intertwined by our complicatec 
commercial and financial systems that a serious hurt to the economic 
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fe of one nation materially affects the lives of people in other na- 
ns. One nation can never again afford to be indifferent to what 
3 happening in other parts of the world society. Allusion was made 
bove to extensive deliveries of American wheat in the markets of 
2. in the seventies at prices so low that British farmers were 
le to compete. Should England create new Corn Laws and 
us raise the cost of food to the people, or should she permit the 
ene of English agriculture, now no longer able to compete in the 
market? England chose not to lay a tax on food, and British 
griculture did in fact decline. What was happening on the wheat 
arms of Minnesota and the Dakotas contributed to important 
in the economic life of the British Isles. As a highly indus- 
and commercial nation, England chose to sacrifice her own 
ture and leave the feeding of her population in large measure 
‘those countries that could produce lower-priced food. To a 
extent England now depends on the outside world to feed her. 
| Numerous similar illustrations of the economic interdependence of 
ations could be cited. The cutting off of the supply of American 
otton to England during the Civil War brought widespread distress 
> the thousands of workers in the cotton mills of Lancashire. 
tion in the English cotton mills affects seriously the prosperity 
f our Southern planters. The present inability of Germany to 
sume English goods as she did before the World War contributes 
E industrial depression and unemployment in England. A failure 
the Brazilian coffee crop may raise the price of a cup of coffee in 
American home. The inability or unwillingness of the world to 
German goods in large quantity makes it impossible for 
e German Republic to obtain a return in money with which to 
j ' Feparations; and her failure to pay reparations produces a 
situation in international finance that affects the whole 


orld. 
So we might continue; but enough has been said to indicate that, 
am economic sense, the world has become like a living body in 
the nations function somewhat as organic parts contributing 
sustain the economic health of the whole. And within the body 
1e ‘numberless lines of commercial and financial contact are like 
, communicating in some manner conditions of health or 
jury in one part to the health or injury of the whole body. 
Of the many forces contributing to the economic interdependence 
Nations—to a world economy—one of the most potent is geo- 
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graphical specialization. The distribution of natural resources hé 
given to one community or another an advantage over the rest of 
the world in some specialized line of economic activity. Here it is 
an abundance of coal and iron favoring the low cost of steel produ 
tion; there an abundance of oil, or copper, or tin, or chromium, ¢ 
potash, or platinum, or antimony, or nitrates, or manganese; in 
other areas a soil and climate peculiarly suited to the production 6 
cotton, or tea, or coffee, or rubber, or olive oil, or hemp, or sugar. 
But in spite of these natural advantages possessed in different parts 
of the world, geographic specialization in production on a large sce 
would be impossible without world markets: Britain cannot b 
to consume profitably all its steel, the United States its cotton, Ch 
its nitrates, Brazil its coffee. Moreover, geographic specializatic 
depends on such improvements in the means of transportation ; 
will so lower the cost of shipping that transportation charges do n 
offset the advantages inherent in a lower cost of production. 1 
world markets do exist, and when the cost of shipping is reduced to 
minimum, geographic specialization becomes a big factor in wor 
commerce, with a consequent advantage, not merely to the loc 
community, but to the world at large. For as markets are expande 
the trend toward large-scale production becomes more pronouncet 
mass production permits the full utilization of machinery and a 
maximum degree of division of labor; this results in a lower cost 
production per unit, and a consequent lowering of consumer’s cost- 
which last, in its turn, encourages greater production—if other 
factors remain unchanged. Thus geographic specialization, world 
markets, and large-scale production act and react on one another, 
and when unobstructed result in economic gain to society. t 
Another factor in world interdependence is the mobility of capital 
Capital tends to flow where it has the prospect of the most lucrative 
return. Elsewhere we have pointed out that the capital which 
made possible the industrial expansion of the United States after the 
Civil War was mainly borrowed from England. From the point o! 
view of the individual English business man, he merely bought bonds 
of American corporations. From the international point of view 
capital flowed from England to the United States. This new coun- 
try, with its abundance of natural resources, offered the opportunity 
for the profitable investment of capital; since the World War, we 
on the other hand, have found other countries which are, or seem tc 
be, profitable fields for business ventures. These many enterprise: 
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become international in character. Banks make international 
oans; German manufacturers set up factories in the United States 
for the making of rayon silk products; Henry Ford erects automobile 
plants in Canada and in Europe; British armament-makers intro- 
duce establishments in various parts of the world. The significance 
lof this kind of international business enterprise for world interde- 
pendence is clear. When business crosses national frontiers in this 
fashion it creates economic ties with other countries and links up in 
some measure the interests of one with the interests of others. 
World economy and modern imperialism.—The early English 
exponents of laissez-faire envisaged a thorough-going world econ- 
omy. ‘Their hope for the future was the creation of a free-trade 
fworld permitting the unobstructed movement of goods, raw materi- 
als, and capital in accordance with the “‘natural” laws of supply and 
demand. ‘To that end they set to work to convert the world to the 
octrine of free trade. Their efforts were not entirely unsuccessful. 
For a brief interval, international trade operated in a world compara- 
tively free of tariff obstructions. For a time, so strong was their 
influence, the old colonial movement with its theories of a state- 
controlled trade and closed colonies fell into disfavor. But the 
situation did not last long. Whatever hope there may have been for 
the realization of a free-trade world was dashed during the last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century by the rise of two powerful forces. 
One was the intensification of nationalism; the other was the eco- 
nomic demands of machine industry. When these forces combined, 
economic nationalism emerged with a driving power that progres- 
sively altered the international aspects of modern economy. The 
result was that the industrial nations, one after another, turned 
their backs upon free trade and returned to tariff walls and im- 
perialism. 

If it is asked, then, how modern imperialism has affected a world 
economy, the answer is not simple; the effect has been twofold, and 
in opposite directions. First we have seen the leading nations of the 
world seeking colonies which will absorb surplus manufactured goods 
ba surplus capital, and at the same time supply the raw materials 
needed for manufacture in the mother country. Thus there is a 
furtherance of trade within the empire and a high degree of inter- 
dependence between its various parts. The world, however, is not 
one empire, but a number of empires; and with each prompted by 
self-interest that is not always intelligent, with each striving to be 
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self-sustaining and employing trade restrictions to insure to itself a 
monopoly in the production and sale of its favored commodities 
there arise, inevitably, serious obstructions to a full realization of the 
advantages inherent in an ideal world economy. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


One thing that is likely to strike the thoughtful reader who sur- 
feys the economic development of Europe is the general similarity 
i economic patterns running through the history of the different 
untries. There are minor contrasts, to be sure, but they are 
y due to variations in the rate at ‘which: economic changes de- 
reloped. The manorial organization was common to all countries, 
ewise the organization of industry and commerce under the guild 
stem; similar traditions affected economic life everywhere; and 
vyhen the machine invaded the various countries it disturbed es- 
entially the same kind of economic conditions and produced similar 
esults. Economic development in the United States has been dif- 
nt, and for obvious reasons. Our history begins in the modern 
yeriod, so that medieval methods, institutions, and traditions did 
10t take root to the same degree. Our geographic and social en- 
“ironments were likewise different. It is not surprising, therefore, 
hat our economic history should present some novel features. 
FACTORS IN AMERICAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


: There have been periodic setbacks in the economic advance of 
he United States but they have been of short duration. The 
nore impressive fact has been the almost uninterrupted march of 
Dur economic prosperity throughout our history, with a resultant 
standard of living higher, probably, than that of any other country 
n the world. The popular explanation given for this economic 
superiority is that the Americans have superior industrial ability, 
or that they possess higher intelligence, or that they have taken full 
advantage of protective tariffs, or that the Republican party or the 
Democratic party—as the case may be—is in power. But the less 
partisan and more impersonal view attributes our unquestionable 
economic success to a combination of forces—natural and social, 
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fortuitous and deliberate—which have drawn us on: to remarkal 
material achievements. Of these we shall consider briefly some 
the most outstanding. 

Natural resources.—One of the major factors in Ameri 
economic progress is our unparalleled supply of natural recon 
No other single country has been favored with so varied and abu 
dant a heritage. An attempt at anything like a complete enumel 
tion would be futile. We shall confine mention to two of ba 
importance—minerals and land. , 

To a striking degree the material structure of contempora 
civilization is built upon mineral wealth, and in the production aj 
consumption of minerals the United States leads the world. “Tt 
the only country in the world possessing adequate quantities 
nearly all the principal industrial minerals and leads the world 
the production of coal, oil, natural gas, iron, copper, lead, zit 
aluminum metal, phosphates, gypsum, and sulphur. It also lea 
in some of the minor minerals—arsenic, borax, cadmium, moly 
denum, and talc.’”! As the population spread over the contine 
these great mineral resources, together with others not enumerati 
here, were discovered and utilized in the building of Americ 
industry. q 

Abundant and rich land has played a unique part in the econom 
and social history of the United States. Made free, or almost fre 
to all comers by the liberal public land policy of our governmen 
the great western areas of our country lay open to exploitatic 
throughout most of our national history. For a century after fl 
American Revolution there was no need to cultivate intensively f 
areas of the Atlantic states, no need to use a fixed area to feed < 
ever-increasing population. Instead, there was the possibility 
spreading westward and ever farther westward to new free lan 
It was this free land that furnished a compelling attraction to fl 
land-hungry emigrants from Europe who helped to populate # 
wide spaces of the West. It was our advancing frontier that dre 
off the surplus labor from the industrial centers of the Atlant 
seaboard, thus easing the periodic strains of successive econom 
depressions. And it was the advancing frontier that periodical 
furnished new blood as a rejuvenating influence in our nation 
life. t 
—— Z 

1C. K. Leith, World Minerals and World Politics, McGraw-Hill Book Compan 
1931, p- 48. ii 
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Population and labor supply.—In the development of a new 
untry there are few demands more insistent than the demand for 
lan power for the performance of the numerous and arduous tasks 
cidental to a pioneer existence. Absence of an adequate supply 
labor retards economic development. To supply this need during 
lonial times indentured servants and slaves were brought to 
erica. Far more important in meeting this basic need was the 
of immigrants from Europe. Our free institutions, a 
ce to possess land which was utterly denied to millions in 
pe, the later growing needs of our industrial life—all these 
mbined to make America look like a promised land to oppressed 
seeking an opportunity to better their economic and social 
sition, and drew to our shores a rising tide of immigrants— 
rienced farmers and skilled mechanics. 
After the close of the Napoleonic wars immigration became a 
bticable feature of our history. In 1830, coincident with the 
ewal of revolutionary disturbances in Europe, 23,000 Europeans, 
tly Germans, found homes in the United States. From that 
on the influx of foreign-born became an increasingly significant 
ctin our economic and social life. One year’s quota of immigrants 
| 1907 added more than a million and a quarter to our population. 
_has been estimated that since 1820 not fewer than 35,000,000 
jens have entered the United States. In 1914 something like 
1e-third of the inhabitants of the country were foreign-born or 
ican born of alien parents. We are not concerned here with 
ie social questions that have arisen out of this impressive influx 
- other nationalities, particularly since the eighties, when the in- 
yming tide shifted from the areas of Central and Western Europe 
) the eastern and southern areas. For our economic development 
1e important fact is that this immigrant stream poured inestimable 
ealth into the United States—the tangible wealth that the im- 
igrant brought with him, and the far greater wealth represented 
y man power measured in muscular energy, in trained skill, in 
nowledge and experience. 
‘Freedom of enterprise.—With a remarkable richness of na- 
iral resources at its disposal and an ever increasing labor supply 
s its economic needs developed, American society was most 
worably circumstanced for a vast forward movement in its eco- 
omic development. Another element requisite to such an achieve- 
lent was supplied by the American society itself; this was freedom 
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of enterprise. Everything in the earlier history of the Ame 
community that conditioned its thought and action con | 


The situation of a new society in a new and undeveloped coun 
imposed self-help, self-reliance, ingenuity, resourcefulness, aa 
bility as the price of survival and successful achievement. TI 
American emphasis on laissez-faire has been an outstanding fo 
in our economic and social life. With freedom frequently restric} 
only by the economic order under which he lived, each man é 
very much as he pleased, going to this locality or that, engagi 
in farming or mining, and succeeding or failing quite independen 
of governmental aid or interference. Men therefore becar 
habituated to freedom of enterprise, the freedom of choosing a 
occupation, limited only by ability or capital requirements. Wh 
we become habituated to, we eventually assume to be a “‘natura 
right. Suggestions for government control and direction ar 
this day met with the most vigorous disapproval on the gro 
that it constitutes an interference with the freedom of enterp 
This is a notion which the Americans possess to a much stro 
degree than the Europeans, where the concept was never given 
complete a range. q 

With freedom to act and the requisite materials at hand the 
American communities proceeded to erect the foundations of an 
economic structure which was to develop rapidly into a rich 
endowed and highly complex economic order. The remarkabl 
speed with which the transformation was effected is somethit 


Europe were comparatively slow; old institutions were graduall: 
modified; new methods, after long contests with the old, finally 
won out as a result of long experimentation; and only finally a ae 
of knowledge and techniques arose. We are, in part at least, th 
product of Europe’s testing ground; we built on the experience of 
‘Europe. The earlier evolution of European economic processes 
is not in evidence here. Instead, there was grafted on youthful 
America the maturity of Europe. Primitive life here could not be 
primitive long. As soon as the rougher and elementary demands 
of life were met, the culture of Europe was available to us, to be 
drawn upon aan to our needs. It is true that peculiar Ameri- 
can conditions have resulted in modifications of European methods 
and, in innumerable cases, in original contributions; but it remains 
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1 important truth that, in a measure, we moved forward on the 
homentum the older world had started. 


AGRICULTURE BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR 


| Down to the period of the Civil War agriculture held a dominant 
sition in American economy. With land obtainable for little 
hore than the asking and no heavy demand for capital to makea 
art, conditions invited men to the soil as a way of livelihood. 
or present uses it is not necessary to consider the colonial period. 
the real foundations of American agriculture were laid west of the 
eghanies, as the settlers advanced ever farther into the hinter- 
ind. There, during the early period, conditions were not conducive 
ther to high proficiency in cultivation or to large-scale production. 
| Agriculture in the Old Northwest.—The early settlers of the 
Vest were compelled to enter into a grim struggle with their en- 
ironment. They began with little more than the natural resources 
f the country and a determination to win a subsistence against 
ll obstacles. The time which they could devote to tillage was 


mited by a multiplicity of demands upon their energy that do not 
ist in a community long established. Nor was there the necessity 
or carefully considered agricultural methods. The very abundance 
fjand made the conservation of the soil unnecessary, for when the 
ail showed signs of exhaustion the Western farmer could usually 
ire more virgin land for new cultivation.. Agricultural methods 
vere therefore likely to be slovenly and wasteful. 
Isolation tended still further to foster careless agricultural 
rethods. The great bulk of the scattered farms and villages had 
ttle or no market for their produce. The pioneer family ordinarily 
woduced the necessities of life by its own labor; it was an economic 
mit. By 1825 there were some towns, usually along the more 
portant rivers, to offer a market for produce, but farm areas 
ithin reach of these little urban centers were relatively few. In 
, in the United States as a whole, only about six per cent of the 
eople lived in communities of 7,000 or more. Farming communities 
vorably situated could use the rivers to some extent to reach more 
emote markets, but freight rates were so high as to be almost 
tohibitive over wide distances. In the main, agriculture was 
ubsistence agriculture. Not until 1840 when the construction of 
ailroads and canals opened up more extensive markets for surplus 
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agricultural products did Western American agriculture becom 
commercialized. q 

Agriculture in the South.—The Southern colonies along th 
Atlantic introduced and maintained the institution of slaver 
They did so because the men of the South, like their countrym 
of the North, pursued the primary object of maintaining th 
existence by exploiting their natural advantages. An abundance 
highly productive soil combined with favorable climatic conditi 
made possible and profitable the supplying of a growing dems 
for certain highly valued commodities—tobacco, rice, cotton. | 
the colonial period an inadequate supply of white labor led @ 
colonists to resort to slave labor, just as many other communit 
had done under similar circumstances. The present-day concl 
that there are serious disadvantages to slave labor, both on econo: 
and moral grounds, is based upon an experience that the Sou 
slave owners did not possess, and so has no bearing on the ca 
from the point of view of our present interest. Our present intere 
lies in observing how geographic conditions and the introductiol 
slavery produced an agricultural economy in the South quite d 
ferent from that prevailing i in the North. 

When the Southern pioneers set their faces westward they all 
the Southern type of economic life with them to the Mississippi at 
beyond; that is to say, they extended the slave elem westwar 
except in the case of the so-called ‘“‘poor whites” who owned 1 
slaves. As the nineteenth century wore on the slave system becan 
intensified and was as vigorously defended in the Southwest | 
in the states of the Old South. The reason was a rising demand 
cotton, accompanied by rising prices, following the Industri 
Revolution in England, which produced an expansion of the texti 
industry there, and, to a much lesser degree, in the Uniti 
States. The profitableness of cotton culture was still further i 
creased by the invention of the cotton-gin in 1793. It was the 
changes that had enthroned King Cotton by the middle of qd 
nineteenth century. 

The growing importance in cotton made slavery the cent! 
feature of Southern economy before the Civil War. On sla 
labor the Southern plantation system was built. Hence the plant 
tion rather than the family, as in the Northern frontier areas, becar 
the economic unit. But the big plantations did not represent 
form of subsistence farming to the same degree as did the far 
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|'the Northwest. Plantation farming was of necessity commercial 
bm the beginning. The emphasis was laid upon “one crop” 
her than “mixed farming.” The Southern planter produced his 
rplus of cotton or tobacco to be sold in return for money to buy 
le things which he did not produce on the plantation. In other 
irticulars, however, Southern farming resembled Northern farm- 
lg: it was generally careless and wasteful, the planter preferring 
| clear new virgin soil for his needs rather than give the thoughtful 
ire to his original acreage to prevent the exhaustion of the soil. 
he Southern agricultural system had its influences upon the in- 
jal development of the South, as will be pointed out later. 


THE RISE OF MACHINE INDUSTRY 


|The Industrial Revolution appeared later in this country than in 
agland, but its growth here was more rapid. American industry 
is caught up with European achievements and—1tt is our boast, at 
ast—has surpassed them. The reasons back of this rapid growth 
fe found in what has already been said of the advantages America 
ijoyed: almost unlimited capacity in natural resources, including 
vast area of agricultural land that was progressively able to 
pport a growing urban industrial life; a rapidly expanding 
ypulation capable of meeting increasing demands for man power; 
laissez-faire attitude on the part of government; and the op- 
ity to draw, in the initial stages of her development, upon 
urope’s maturity. To these factors must be added still other 
werful influences in our industrial progress: (1) the emergence of 
extraordinary degree of versatility and inventive ability among 

> American people, (2) the development of a splendid system of 
and railroad transportation, and (3) the establishment of 
terstate free trade permitting business enterprise to enjoy a 
ximum benefit from our transportation facilities. In the early 
jod, industrial enterprise was retarded by the lack of one im- 
t requisite—a sufficient supply of capital. The problem was 
- in large measure by borrowing abroad, but so rapid was her 
dustrial growth and so fast did her own capital increase that by the 
break of the World War the United States had been able to repay 
capital she had borrowed abroad and had herself become a 
tor nation, contributing from her surplus capital to the in- 


development of other parts of the world. 
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The period of beginnings.—Machine production did not g 
denly supplant handicraft production in the United States. 1 
change at first came slowly; but one by one new influences began 
operate in the economic life of the country—influences that increas 
the demand for manufactured goods and thereby gave impetus fe 
the trend toward machine production. When, for example, th 
French and Napoleonic wars (1793-1815) seriously crippled Ame 
can trade with Europe and necessary goods could no longer be 
imported, there was felt the need for increased manufacture at 
home, and small factories equipped with machinery began to 4 
pear. These beginnings came at a favorable time, since the deep 
absorption of Europe in the long conflict relieved our infant 
dustries from serious competition from abroad and thus permit 
them to strike their roots. Shortly after the close of the wars, go 
ernmental aid in the form of protective tarifis was sought and gait 
to perpetuate this domestic production, and to further its gro 

Early mechanical inventions.—The conspicuous place whi 
mechanical ingenuity has taken in American civilization mi 
perhaps be regarded as another expression of the extreme 
dividualism and versatility that developed under frontier co 
tions and our free institutions. But whatever the explanatic 
inventive genius has had an eminent réle in our industrial progre 
At first our country depended largely on the technological knowled 
of England: we borrowed from her the new devices in spinning at 
weaving, the steam engine, the locomotive. But American inve 
tors also began to make important contributions of their ow 
Even before the opening of the nineteenth century Eli Whitn 
had invented (1793) the cotton-gin, by which the amount of co 
cleaned in one day by one man leaped from five or six pounds 
one thousand pounds. In 1807 Robert Fulton introduced h 
steamboat, the Clermont, on the Hudson River. Before the midd 
of the nineteenth century McCormick had invented his rea 
which was to revolutionize agriculture, and Howe had applied f 
patent on a sewing machine, which presently invaded almost ever 
household and became the basis of a new industry in the preparation 
of shop- and factory-made clothing. Thus natural wealth, in- 
ternational events, governmental aid, and inventive ingenult 
were all contributing to give America a start in industrial life. 

Development of transportation.—Most of the inventions listed 
above were important because they increased man’s power tc 
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roduce wealth. Two of them, the steamboat and the locomotive, 
uggest that inventive genius was also applying itself to the problem 
f transportation. The two processes—the increasing of produc- 
ion and the improving of means of transportation—go hand in 
and. Increased production quickly reaches the limits of its use- 
iness if it depends on local markets. The development of systems 
f transportation connecting the diverse economic areas of the 
Inited States was indispensable to vigorous industrial growth. 
‘o an increasing degree the prosperity of the industrial and com- 
iercial East was dependent on its access to the food stuffs and raw 
vaterials of the West and South, while the West and South required 
ne markets, the manufactured goods, and the capital that could be 
ipplied by the East; each section, to a degree, supplemented 
ae other in its economic activity. Hence the fundamental im- 
ortance of communication and transportation in our economic 
rowth. 
For a considerable period after the American Revolution trans- 
ortation facilities lagged behind other features of our national 
rowth. Both economic progress and political unity were retarded 
3aresult. So far as the interior was concerned it was not until 
ne State and Federal governments initiated programs of extensive 
iternal improvement that the problem of communication and 
‘ansportation was finally solved. Beginning in the last decade 
f the eighteenth century, this activity continued throughout the 
eriod now being considered, the period before the Civil War. The 
was to link the country together by means of systems of 
impikes, canals, and railroads. The importance of early turnpike 
onstruction was largly limited to the region east of the Alleghenies. 
‘he construction of canals was in part stimulated by the invention 
f the steamboat. During the early decades of the nineteenth 
ontury rivers were linked together to serve limited areas. More 
nportant were such enterprises as the Ohio Canal, a State project, 
y which Lake Erie was joined at Cleveland with the Ohio River 
Portsmouth. Most famous of all was the Erie Canal, completed 
i 5, which linked the Hudson River with Lake Fae and thus 
pened the whole vast region of the Great Lakes to water traffic 
mminating at New York City. Canal construction was of great 
gnificance in American economic development, but its possibilities 
{ supplying the needs of all sections of the West were obviously 
mited by the geographic distribution of rivers and lakes suitable 
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for navigation. Railroads came to fill the gaps. Beginning in 
1830, railroad construction was at first confined to the Atlantic 
area, where a number of short, disconnected lines were soon com 
pleted. A little later lines were projected in the West, and by 
1850, canal and railroad construction had linked the East and the 
West. When the Civil War opened, the railroads had become the 
most important feature of the American system of internal trans- 
portation. | 
These achievements carried with them consequences too numer 
ous to detail here. Their general economic importance is clear 
With transportation charges lowered and many new markets throwr 
open, foodstuffs, raw materials, manufactures, and capital began 
to move in accordance with the general needs of each section of the 
country, a movement facilitated by the freedom of our interstai 
trade. By the 1840’s farming in the Northwest was changing fro 
the subsistence to the commercial stage, and industrial life beg 
to move with greater vigor into the West. Altogether transport 
tion gave a tremendous impetus to our economic activity. 
Free trade and protection.—During the colonial period it ¥ 
the desire of England, the mother country, that her Ameri 
possessions should remain primarily agricultural, and thus ser 
as a market for her manufactured commodities and as a source 
raw products. This, it will be recalled, was an element in thi 
theory of mercantilism. ‘The restrictions England imposed on the 
colonies, however, were observed by the colonists only whe 
observance did not mean their own economic loss. The natural re 
sources of the colonies, to be sure, made agriculture and other . 
tractive occupations the logical interests of the early Americans; 
but in some instances, equally fruitful opportunities for manu- 
facturing existed—especially in the Northern colonies—and Englan 
found it impossible wholly to keep the colonists from dee 
these opportunities. ; 
With American independence achieved, the new Republic was 
a position to determine its own policies with respect to industry at 
trade. True to the economic teachings of the cightoenth oli 
philosophers, it at first ignored the theories of mercantilism and, 
launched the Republic on a career of laissez-faire, in relation both to 
industrial enterprise and interstate trade. This freedom of trade 
within the federal union has been another prime factor in the 
nourishing of our industrial and commercial prosperity. Europe 
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pfiers nothing comparable to the opportunities afforded the United 
States by the steady extension of her frontiers westward. Here new 
sommunities were building up, decade by decade, and new markets 
were being created, not across seas, but within the confines of the 
sountry itself; markets accessible first by river routes, later by 
anals, and still later by railroad; but, most important, markets 
tee to all by reason of our internal free-trade system. 
In the light of this domestic policy we might expect a similar 
American attitude toward international trade. As a matter of 
act there was, during the closing years of the War for Independence, 
sonsiderable American free-trade sentiment. While the conflict 
vas still in progress a number of attempts were made to conclude 
iberal commercial treaties with a number of European states, but 
n almost every case with little success. When the War was over 
he Americans sought to provide for liberal trade relations with 
steat Britain in the peace treaty of 1783, but again the result was 
iegative. England proceeded to injure American trade in various 
vays, with the result that one of the first acts of Congress under the 
Constitution of 1789 was to pass a number of acts for the protection 
4 American shipping and to raise revenue by the imposition of 
mport duties. The international situation thus tended to drive 
he Republic to pursue a policy in foreign trade contrary to that 
ted in interstate commerce. The divergence became more 
ked after the close of the Napoleonic Wars when the govern- 
nent moved toward positive protection for the industries that had 
yeen established in the United States during the period of European 
listurbance. From 1816 on the American government became 
nereasingly devoted to the protectionist principle. 
_ This changed attitude can be best understood in the light of the 
jeneral economic situation. It will be remembered that despite the 
mslaught against mercantilism in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
entury, those who advocated free trade were not yet in power, 
md mercantilist policies still prevailed. With the close of the 
ars with France England turned to recover some of her commercial 
a by a vigorous pursuit of international trade. Her machine- 
nade goods were thrown in great quantities on the American 
ia and some of our newly established industries did in fact suc- 
umb to British competition. Hence the demand for protection in 
816 and thereafter. It was further argued that war was more or 
ess chronic in Europe and that the United States could not safely 
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depend on European manufacturers. Nor did it seem safe to as- 
sume that the country would escape involvement in European 
flicts. Under this line of reasoning, the mercantilist conception 6} 
national prosperity and power based upon economic independence 
captured the imagination of the American government. && 
widely did this idea of national defense take possession of the 
people, despite dissident voices here and there, that the Soutl 
which was later to take a violent position against protective tarif 
joined in the chorus of approval. 

By the 1830’s the development of industry began to revea 
sharply divergent sectional interests, and the portentous cc 
troversy between the industrial North and the agricultural Sou 
over the tariff issue steadily widened the breach that finally | 
to civil war. Despite all opposition the protectionists had the 
way, and a protective tariff became a tradition in our econon 
history. So strong, indeed, is the national bias in favor of prote 
tive tariffs that a large majority, perhaps, of our people have 1 
garded this policy as the primary cause of our prosperity. It 
true that, in general, students of the theory of economics discred 
the policy and present logical proof to show that it caters to i 
dividual rather than to social gain. Nevertheless, our history ha 
been one of increasing, rather than decreasing, tariff rates, whic 
probably goes to show that economic science alone cannot enforce 
economic theories and proposals. Complications and failures ir 
either our political or our economic structure must most frequent 
be relied on for a revolution in our practices. 

The industrial lag in the South.—The retardation of indus 
development in the South was a result of a combination of forces te 
numerous to be fully considered here. But it should be une 
stood that the failure of the South to progress industrially bef 
the Civil War was not due to the lack of natural resources—althougl 
the South is not so well endowed for industrial life as is the North— 
or to the inability of many thoughtful Southerners to understanc 
the advantages and desirability of a more diversified economic life 
The failure of Southern capital to go into industry lay largely in thi 
fact that the unusual advantages afforded by a special kind o 
agriculture had early led the Southern planters to invest large sum! 
of money in land and slaves. The plantation was a going concern 
Its “‘machinery” consisted of great estates of valuable land anc 
buildings and numerous slaves. This was the capital investmen 
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yf the planter. So long as the enterprise provided profits and sup- 
norted a traditional social existence that appealed strongly to the 
ling class, why should the members of that class abandon the 
‘ealities of an established existence for the uncertainties of a venture 
n industry which was neither familiar nor attractive to them? 
Besides, the South had drawn to it few European immigrants, and the 
laves were equipped neither by experience nor training to turn from 
vgricultural work to meet the labor demands of the factory. Until 
, peculiar economic system built upon slave labor had disappeared 
rom the South, it is illogical to expect that industry would strike 
rigorous roots there. 
The triumph of industry.—It was in the North, then, that 
‘conomic development was preparing American society for the 
rresistible sweep of the Industrial Revolution. By 1861 “. 
he capital invested in industries, railways, commerce, and city 
sroperty exceeded in dollars and cents the value of all the farms 
nd plantations between the Atlantic and the Pacific—a fact 
mnouncing at last the triumph of industry over agriculture.’ 
Che opening of the Civil War period thus marks a turning point in 
he relative position of agriculture and of industry in the United 
states. The war itself was a titanic struggle between the agricul- 
ural aristocracy of the South and the industrial barons of the North, 
_ struggle, so far as the South was concerned, to maintain the rule 
f King Cotton. It was the superior economic power of the North 
hat finally bore down to defeat an agricultural system that had 
ad its day. The superior economic power of the North repre- 
ented overwhelming advantages which were largely a direct or 
adirect result of industrial development—advantages in facilities 
or transportation; natural products made available for military 
vurposes by the possession of mechanical equipment and technical 
; a great superiority in man power, in part the result of throngs 
f immigrants attracted by the free labor system of the industrial 
North. Incidentally, it was largely these immigrants who kept up 
he necessary food supply from the Western farms when the demand 
r soldiers drew off the American farmers to fill the ranks of the 
Northern armies. It was in a very real sense, then, that industry 
ipped the scale against an agricultural South poorly equipped to 
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maintain the unequal struggle for the very reason that it ¥ 
agricultural. 

The demands of the struggle upon the productive powers of the 
North and the opportunities that it afforded for profitable invest 
ments combined to stimulate industrial expansion during the Cp 
War period. The great American meat-packing industry had if 
- beginning during those years; and it was then that the manufactur 
of steel seriously began a career that was soon to make it one of the 
major factors in American economic life. Its expansion in the 
sixties was a result not only of the direct demands of the war but 
of the extension of railroads, for it was then that two transconti- 
nental lines were started—the Union Pacific and the Centra] Pacific 
Agriculture, too, experienced something of a revolution, which hac 
begun earlier with the introduction of the McCormick reaper, 
Improvement in means of transportation enabled the great grair 
areas of the interior to put their product down at a profit in the 
European markets, particularly in 1863 when Europe suffered 
serious shortage of crops. The more general use of the reaper ai 
other farm machinery enabled the farmers to profit by these unusué 
opportunities. Economic forces were combining during this inter 
val of conflict to make the decades following the Civil War notal 
in the industrial progress of the country. 


ECONOMIC ADVANCE SINCE THE CIVIL WAR 


Industrial progress.—So rapid has been our advance in industr 
since the Civil War that the United States is now the foremo 
manufacturing nation in the world. ‘‘It is estimated that the su 
ply of productive capital has increased per wage-earner fully four 
fold since 1860, and in the same period the supply of non-hum 
energy has increased nearly fivefold per wage earner. 
mechanical equipment and more horsepower per worker ha 
greatly increased the output per worker. These causes have in 
creased the annual production of pig iron per worker from 267 1 
70g tons. They have increased the production of gasoline pe 
worker from 23,000 gallons to 71,000 gallons, and of automobile) 
from one and one-half cars to four cars per worker. From 1860 t 
1910 the mineral production per mining employee more the 
doubled, and since 1910 production has increased an aca 
25 per cent in efficiency. A generation ago the bituminous coa 
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niner produced two and one-half tons per day, whereas today, by 
Ihe use of superior machinery, he produces more than four tons 
er day. This multiplied efficiency of the worker means that pro- 
luction has increased much faster than population. In the twenty- 
lwo year period ending in 1920 the physical quantity of 
@anufacture per capita of the population rose 39 per cent.” 

This increase in productive power is reflected in the output of 
dustry, in the expansion of productive capital, and in the changing 
haracter of business organization. In 1860 the total output of 
erican manufactured goods was less than two billion dollars; 
1919 it was more than sixty-two billions. In 1862 the capital 
vested in our industries was less than five billion dollars; in 1920 
was more than forty-four billions. This impressive advance in 
naterial results was paralleled by important changes in the or- 
fanization of our productive units, indicating that the United 
‘tates was becoming a country of large-scale industry. Our early 
aanufacturing had been carried on in small shops and factories 
bom and managed by a single person or by partnerships. As the 
pportunities for large-scale production became more and more 
pparent, partnership enterprises gave way to corporations, which 
ermitted the massing of great amounts of capital. By the eighties 
his process had gone on until the corporation had become the 
‘ominant factor in our industrial life. When these corporations 
xpanded to mammoth size we had entered upon the age of trusts. 
t was this development, with its seeming purpose to narrow the 
‘elds of competition and in some cases to create monopolies, that 
mally resulted in such legislative action to curb the monopolistic 
rend of big business as—to give one example—the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. 

| The conspicuous multiplication of huge manufacturing corpora- 
ions was accompanied by a growing tendency toward standardiza- 
ion which became a characteristic feature of American large-scale 
jroduction. Standardization meant an emphasis upon general 
oN and low-cost production rather than upon considerations of 


dividual taste and artistic appeal. Articles identical in appear- 
mce made up of interchangable parts were produced in vast 
uantities to be sold at low prices. The earlier models of the Ford 
ar offer a familiar example of standardized production. It is only of 
te years that the demands of individual taste are inducing compet- 
1L. D. Edie, Economics: Principles and Problems, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., p. 26. 
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ing manufacturers to consider esthetic as well as utilitarian qualit 
in their product. Again the automobile serves as an illustration 
American progress in the creation of artistically beautiful things 
The advance in agriculture.—While technology was transfor 
ing American industrial life, agriculture was likewise undergoing 
revolutionary change. The signs of an awakening activity in th 
great farming districts during the period of the Civil War were bu 
symptoms of profound changes still to come. In their work 7h 
Rise of American Civilization, Charles and Mary Beard present @ 
illuminating picture of the development of modern agriculture i 
the United States. Between 1860 and 1910, they point out, th 
number of farms had increased from 2,000,000 to 7,000,000} amt 
between the years 1860 and 1goo, the export of wheat rose fron 
17,000,000 bushels to 200,000,000 bushels. In the material : 
richment of American life, it is quite clear that the wealth of 
soil was contributing its stream of capital to the wealth of indust 
The expansion of agriculture was a necessary complement to { 
expansion of industry; for while the use of machinery resulted in ai 
increase in the urban populations to be fed, the growing productivit 
of the farms furnished the necessary food. 
The increased production in agriculture was not a result merely a 
the extension of farming areas, but also of the application of machin 
ery and improved methods of cultivation. During the perio 
following the close of the Civil War there appeared a remarkab 
array of agricultural implements and machines. With agricultt 
on a strictly commercial basis, the farmers soon found it necessar 
to invest in machinery if they would compete successfully in d 
mestic and foreign markets. Moreover, with the disappearance ¢ 
the American frontier in the eighties and the end of the oppo 
tunity to acquire good free land to which the farmers might migrat 
when, by unscientific methods, they had exhausted the fertility 
the land they had been cultivating, the more intelligent amon| 
them realized that they must resort to improved methods of cult 
vating the land they already possessed. They were aided in th 
solution of their problems by the establishment of agriculture 
colleges and government bureaus and by the appearance of num 
ous farm newspapers, magazines, and agricultural bulletins. “Thu 
the new agriculture became both a more strictly capitalistic entei 
prise, and at the same time a more scientific one. It still remain 
essential, if agriculture is to be a profitable enterprise, that th 
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mer acquire a business knowledge; for once he has produced a 
plus he is confronted with the complicated task of marketing 
at surplus. 
The rapid change in the position of the American farmer between 
b40, when farming became commercial, and 1880, when it emerged 
a Fapitalistic enterprise, produced a formidable array of agrarian 
pblems. The vanishing of the frontier raised the demand for 
eg fen land. With mounting necessary expenditures for 
m machinery, fertilizers, and the like, the farmer was confronted 
7 the need of long-term loans at reasonable interest rates, a need 
hich ordinary banking practice denied him. With the widening 
| distances to profitable markets, he became seriously concerned 
out transportation facilities and low freight rates. And, finally, 
ter 1920, the complex problem of marketing his products drove 
m more than ever to seek the aid of the federal government. 
pday, the combination of his problems has made the agrarian 
nestion one of major importance to the whole nation. 
The expansion of commerce and its significance.—The 
lvance in industry and the transformation of agriculture have had 
marked effect on American commerce. Until the comparatively 
cent past, foreign markets were of relatively little importance to 
w manufacturers, inasmuch as practically our entire output could 
absorbed at home. Our commercial prosperity depended mainly 
the trade within our own borders. Our export trade was in- 
important, but it was mainly such raw materials as cotton and 
od stuffs that made it so; manufactured articles held an insignifi- 
place. That statement no longer holds true for a number of 
ein: industries that have increased their capacity for produc- 
beyond domestic demand and have come to depend to a large 
ent upon external markets to absorb their surplus. At the 
t time 33 per cent of our lard, 28 per cent of our sewing 
ines, and from 21 to 40 per cent of our agricultural machinery, 
inting machinery, locomotives, typewriters, lubricating oils, and 
e depend on foreign markets.! It is true that our foreign 
even now amounts to only about ten per cent of our total 
, foreign and domestic, and this fact has led some observers to 
nelude that the United States could get along very well without 
reign markets; that we could even solve the problems presented 
the present depression by economic isolation. That conclusion 
York Times, Apr. 16, 1933. 
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however, loses sight, first of the fact that the profit is in that ex 
ten per cent of sales; secondly, of the fact that both industry a 
agriculture are keyed up to a production scale beyond our own nee 
and thirdly, of the fact that all our industries are so interwoven 
interest that loss in some—even a few—means loss to all. ; 
We can comprehend our growing interest in the outside wol 
still more clearly if we observe our foreign trade from another p 
of view. Until 1874 we were a debtor nation; that is, to hasten ¢ 
internal growth we had borrowed huge amounts of capital fro 
abroad. In other words, we regularly imported more than we € 
ported. Note that what we imported was actual physical capil 
with which to build our roads, our railroads, and our facto 
The returns on these internal developments were fruitful, howe 
and beginning in 1874 we were actually returning more than 
were borrowing. In other words, by 1874 our exports had bee 
greater than our imports. During the World War, we not o 
completed the process, begun in 1874, of paying off our indebtedne 
but proceeded to lend capital to the Allied nations. We there 
became a creditor nation; our exports continued to be greater th 
our imports, but now we exported, not to pay off old debts, * | 
make new loans. Our importance as a lending nation is impressivi 
indicated by the fact that in 1929 the total indebtedness of oth 
countries and other nationals to the United States was appro 
mately $25,000,000,000. Of that sum, $12,000,000,000 consist 
of loans made by the United States government to foreign govel 
ments during the World War and the years following it. 5 
The growing importance of our foreign trade, and our positi 
as the greatest creditor nation in the world, stand out as matt 
of unusual significance. They signify our growing economic 
tegration with the rest of the world; we are now irrevocably ap 
of a world economy, a part of an interdependiene economic ord 
We have become a world power. Here lies the primary exp 
nation of a growing imperialist sentiment and interest, awakening 
the close of the nineteenth century and carrying us into the} 
perialist maelstrom. in the twentieth. 


OUR MATERIAL ACHIEVEMENTS AND OUR SOCIAL RESPONSIBILIT 


The preceding sketch of the economic progress of the Uni 
States during the last two generations, brief and incomplete as if 
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i Serve to indicate the gigantic proportions of the American 
7 ment. Professor Seligman has characterized it in the follow- 
z language: 


= has man’s victorious contest with the powers of nature been 
i with such intelligence and such relentless vigor. Nowhere have 
st lains of industry prosecuted their quest for industrial supremacy 
ch alertness and ability. As a consequence, nowhere have the 
anced forms of a highly organized, fully differentiated, thor- 
complex industrial organism been evolved with such startling 
and such complete success. In the development of these new 
institutions America is leading the world and is showing other 
ies what stages they have still to traverse. While the movement 
d combination of capital has even in Europe made only timid 
53 ings, it is revolutionizing American industry. In this sense 
erica is old—far older than most of its industrial rivals." 
* immediate result of the achievement has been the creation 
the American people of a material prosperity far surpassing that 
y other people. In ordinary times the income of the United 
ttes is about four times that of Great Britain and six times that 
fSermany. On a per capita basis this means that the average 
Son in the United States has from 60 to 7o per cent more income 
tl e Englishman, about three times that of the average German, 
about six times that of the average Italian* Unfortunately, 
“averages” present a misleading picture of individual incomes 
x] % Jnited States, since of all the incomes figuring in the calcula- 
small proportion are excessively high and a large proportion 
Stressingly low. During the years covered by the foregoing 
cs, three per cent of the population of our country received 
25 per cent. of the total income, and, according to the estimate 
= writer, approximately 15 per cent exist on a poverty level 
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ctions of American society to poverty; that its general effect 
1933) is catastrophic no one denies. What its general effect 
me time to come will be no one can determine. There is no 
ft, however, that we are confronted by a great economic and 

problem. That economic distress can be a chronic 


tema, Principles of Economics, Longmans, Green & Co., 6th edition, 
- : 
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condition among millions in a land of surpassing wealth, and # 
acute distress can overtake many millions more in periods of de 
pression, are facts that challenge the conscience and the intelli 
of all men to an effort to create a mechanism which shall br 
under control the destructive forces that appear to threaten tt 
whole social order. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


CONOMIC PROBLEMS IN CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 


A stupy of the Industrial Revolution in terms only of mechanical 
ventions would cause us to lose sight of its social significance. All 
e countries that felt the impact of the Revolution found them- 
ves face to face with a force deeply disturbing to the equilibrium 
existing social organizations and institutions, within which both 

up and individual adjustments had been established by long 
sage. More than any other single development in history, the 
idustrial Revolution disturbed the lives of the great masses of 
hople. It was, and is, at once the basis for great achievements and 
failures. To its achievements and failures, especially where 
ey have issued in serious social and economic problems, we now 
rm. 


THE MACHINE AND THE MAN 


‘The introduction of the factory system following the Industrial 
evolution radically changed the life of the working classes. Prior 
) the Revolution, manufacturing had been carried on in the sepa- 
ite homes or in small shops; the workers owned their tools; the con- 
‘tions of work were largely of their own making. Even under the 
ymestic system, which, it is true, had separated worker from 
coduct, there was still room for individuality and the expression of 
-rsonality. The worker in the home might engage in two or three 
pepsin. He did, in fact, usually combine a certain amount of 
g or gardening with the prosecution of his craft. But with 
ie rise of the factory, conditions of work were completely altered. 
rough into existence the capitalist, owner of the factory, owner 
machinery, employer of labor; he it was who henceforth was to 
ictate the conditions of work. Both men and the machines they 
es were agents of production; both were important from the 
-andpoint of output; too often both were regarded impersonally 
terms of future profits. In a sense, the machines were more 
: 407 
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highly regarded, since their failure to operate efficiently meant a 
in capital, while the breakdown of a man meant nothing more f] 
his discharge and the employment of another man. This i 
sonal relation between employer and employee that came to exis 
after the Industrial Revolution is one of the ‘‘dismal failures” 6 
that Revolution. It has been the source and the cause of the in 
numerable disputes between capital and labor. 

The extension of the factory system has meant the standardiza 
tion of work as well as of products. The worker repeats endles 
a mechanical process which is easily learned and which hardly eye 
varies. Originality has become a lost quality in most work. 
psychological effects of this extreme specialization are in many case 
extremely harmful to the worker. The words of Adam Smith 
written more than a century and a half ago, sound prophetic 1 now 
‘“The man whose whole life is spent in performing a few simp) 
tasks . . . generally becomes as stupid and ignorant as it is possi 
fora bees creature to become.” A man living under such con 
tions of work becomes something less than a human being; h 
instead a cog in a machine, endlessly performing operations w 
in themselves have no meaning and in which he can ordinarily 
no pride. Yet this everlasting repetition of a simple task consti 
a major part of his life; his character and outlook on life are c 
tioned by the particular requirements of a machine; his psycholog 
make-up tends to conform to it. Ideally, the problem should t 
solved by making the machine conform to the basic make-up 
human beings, instead of the reverse. Obviously, since repetitic 
effort is bound to be dull and meaningless, and since the machi 
is here to stay, there is little possibility of making the factory he 
work interesting and vital. His burdens can perhaps be moder, 
lightened by conditions of sanitation, rest periods, vacations, 
congenial working environment; but tasks, personally meani 
will remain to be performed. Perhaps the most substantial sol 
lies in the direction of shorter hours—a possibility conditioned oni 
creased efficiency in production. Here, indeed, is a most hope 
outlook. At the present time the production of the world is cc 
siderably less than it might be; that is, industry is still inefficien 
and wasteful. With the available machinery, land, labor, 4 
knowledge of the arts, the world can possibly double its pr 
production by scientific management and the smoothing out of th 
economic kinks in the system. And with future progress in labor 
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hving devices, with their resulting increases in production, it is 
tasonable to suppose that the present output of an eight- or nine- 
our day and a six-day week can be maintained on the basis of a 
ry short working day—perhaps four hours—and a short working 
feek—perhaps four days. This decrease in the time spent in in- 

stry would permit a great cultural expansion in the working 
han’s life. It is decidedly a possibility, the realization of which 
spends on a more capable organization of the industrial processes. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND INDUSTRIAL WARFARE 


Another impressive fact arising out of the very nature of the 
apitalistic system of production in its present form is that, although 
here has been a great increase in total wealth and although the 
fandard of living has improved, most men are propertyless. 
they depend for their existence on their jobs—their only source of 
come. But unemployment is widespread and recurrent, and in 
host cases it is impossible for the wage earner to save enough during 
| prosperous period to make provisions for the proverbial, and 
(most certain, rainy day. And because most jobs are repetitious, 
squiring merely energy and constancy of attention, young men and 
‘omen are constantly replacing the older and more experienced 
orkers. Many concerns do not hire men beyond forty years of age. 
or one reason or another, the retention of a job has become in- 
-easingly difficult. Fear is a constant element in our working class. 
fot without foundation is this anxiety so prevalent among the 
anual workers. In every country where the Industrial Revolu- 
on has made inroads, unemployment exists in periods of prosperity 
s well as in periods of depression. 
Sources of the problem.—Unemployment is defined as in- 
oluntary idleness on the part of those physically and mentally 
ble to work. Some of us carelessly suppose that unemployment is 
1e fault of the worker, that anyone who wants a job can get one. 
is is an absurd idea. We must admit that unemployment is due 
t to individuals—employers or employees—but to some fault in 
te economic system. Whereas under medieval economy the 
momic relationships were direct, personal, self-sufficient, now 
iere are impersonal contacts between employer and employee. 
a good? Then hire more men. Is it dull? Discharge 
mme. An employee in a large factory is only a number. The 
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problem in hiring labor is merely a comparison between the wage 
of the laborer and the value of what he produces. This unfortunate 
situation is not a reflection on the humanity of the employer. Iti 
probably true that the wages he pays and the employment policy 
he pursues are imposed by the competitive regime under which 
he conducts his business. He, like the employee, is caught im a 
system and necessarily follows the routine procedure. He mu: 
watch his cost of production—and labor is just one item in this cost 
—or fail to continue as a producer. He must make his investmen 
earn dividends for himself and other stockholders. 

The same relentless pressure of competition forces the employe 
to utilize such labor-saving devices as he can afford to install. The 
result is technological unemployment—that is, unemployment - 
sulting from the displacing of men by improved machinery o1 
changes in the organization of the plant. Such a disturbance is no 
always a major evil, since, in the long run, most of the workers 
displaced find their way into other lines of employment. Moi 
over, new inventions create as well as undermine employme 
The new machinery which may have displaced thousands, 
required workers to make it. And such additions to the techni 
world as radios and airplanes have provided thousands of men wi 
new kinds of employment. Nevertheless, of late years labor-savi 
devices have been multiplying so fast that technological unemploy. 
ment does add its quota to the army of jobless men. But whatey 
be the resulting ills to the workers, it is evident that so far as the 
employer i is concerned he is simply trying to keep up with the pro- 
cession in a competitive business world. That is his probler 
Any serious lagging behind is likely to mean his elimination in 7 
struggle. On the other side is the worker. He, too, has his 
problem. His problem is to get all he can to maintain his in 
adequate standard of living and, if possible, to raise it. With 
nothing but the rewards of his labor to depend upon, the wage scale 
and recurrent periods of unemployment become the major factors 
in his problem of existence. 

In the very nature of the situation just described we find an ex: 
planation of the misunderstandings and strife between employer 
and worker. Who is to blame? Is either side fundamentally at 
fault? Probably not. Are the interests of employers and em- 
ployees compatible and their disputes merely the results of mis- 
understandings? ‘This brief survey forbids a completely demon- 
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strable answer to this question; but from what has been said about 
production and distribution, it can be seen that they are both com- 
patible and incompatible. Both are, or should be, interested in 
ncreasing production; herein lies the compatibility. But on the 
huestion of the division of the production (income), the gain of one 
is the loss of the other; and here their interests are incompatible. 
dustrial disputes are, therefore, not mere superficial misunder- 
tandings, but basic differences. Where economic survival is pre- 
ous, it is altogether improbable that conciliations can be reached 
without antagonisms and conflicts. And actual victory may be a 
tter of superior fighting power rather than of abstract justice. 
Mass action as a labor defense.—The Industrial Revolution 
not run far in its course before the workers began to realize 
that the superior fighting power lay on the side of the employers. 
The individualist philosophy dictated freedom of contract as the 
pnly acceptable basis for the relations of employer to employee, and 
rhe virtues of the practice were duly extolled. But as the worker 
bame to view the matter, his right to sell his labor to the highest 
pidder and the freedom of the employer to buy labor in the cheapest 
market meant, in the last analysis, the right of the worker to accept 
the terms imposed upon him by the employer or starve. Under 
wdinary conditions, it was most unlikely that the two sides of the 
e should be evenly weighted in a contractual relationship be- 
‘ween a powerful employer on one side and a single workman, 
vhose existence depended upon his getting a job, on the other. 
30 long as he bargained as an individual he was hopeless. 
_ Largely out of this situation the trades-union movement arose. 
In England, where this new type of problem emerged with the 
idvance of the technical revolution, the workers initiated a move- 
nent at the beginning of the nineteenth century to organize crafts 
nto labor unions for the purpose of collective bargaining with the 
smployers. This assault upon the principle of freedom of contract 
net with vigorous opposition from the new industrial group. Both 
English common law and new statutes of Parliament were mar- 
halled against such combinations of the workers. The result was 
i long struggle to legalize labor unions and to obtain the right to 
se them as instruments to increase wages, decrease hours, improve 
vorking conditions, and give the workers greater security in their 
‘obs. In England the long-fought contest was not won until 1875. 
every country where the Industrial Revolution has made itself 
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felt, trade unions have sprung up as if the phenomenon were in- 
separable from the industrial change. 
Organization of the workers into labor unions promoted industrial 
strife, which latter, in its turn, enlarged the field of operations of 
the unions. Through the amalgamation of allied crafts into giant 
organizations, strikes have taken on the form of industrial warfare 
waged on wide fronts and involving tens and even hundreds 
thousands of workers. Industrial warfare of this sort may be no 
less serious than military combats; it means great losses and sufferil 
to employees, bankruptcy to employers, and discontinuation 
services to the public. But although combinations of the worke 
have not eliminated industrial warfare, they have, in the opin 
of many, decreased the number of such struggles; for the workin 
class has learned that in many cases it is far more valuable to u 
their combined strength for bargaining in a spirit of compromise 
than to stake all on the problematical outcome of a strike. No one 
taking an unprejudiced view of industrial history can doubt the 
great benefits that have accrued to labor through an organization 
that has tended to equalize the fighting and bargaining power of 
employers and employees. In the United States the evils pert 
trated by labor organizations have been numerous, but it is the h 
lief of many economists that these evils are not an argument foi 
the elimination of strong labor unions; rather they indicate the 
need of an improvement in their morale and of a deeper realizatio 
of social responsibility. 
Industrial democracy a proposed remedy.—As a more effec 
tive means of harmonizing the interests of employer and employee 
industrial democracy has been widely advocated. When the agita 
tion for political democracy was at its height, it was conscientio 
believed by many of its thoughtful advocates that the ballot in th 
hands of the depressed classes would prove to be the instrument by 
which they, through governmental action, would attain ame 


security. Experience has indicated, however, that political democ- 
racy under a capitalistic system may degenerate into little more tha 

a formality. Legislation may represent powerful class interests 
rather than the conscience of the majority. The power of wealth 
may be utilized for selfish aggrandizement rather than for social 
well-being. A small but rich group of industrialists may combine 
to boost prices; or an employer may take advantage of the workers 
everlasting dependence on the job, to depress his wages. For these 


et 
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reasons the conviction has arisen among many critical observers that 
political democracy alone is not enough to protect the workers; it 
must be supplemented by economic or industrial democracy; that 
is, a system under which representatives of labor will be admitted 
to some share in the management of industry. 

_ The organized workers have been demanding a voice in manage- 
ment as a recognition both of the indispensable part they play in 
industry and of their dignity as individuals. Arguments against 
this demand offered by capitalists run to the effect (1) that since 
the employer owns the business he alone has the right to run it; 
and (2) that a combined management of employer and employee— 
a dual control—is apt to result in inefficiency. Against these argu- 
ments the laborer says that since his very life is tied up with the 
fortunes of the business, since it cannot proceed without him, since 
his self-respect is impaired by being solely under the direction and 
whim of one who happens to own capital, and since the elimination 
of these evils would be conducive to higher morale and therefore 
greater rather than less efficiency, he should be permitted to partici- 
pate in the control and direction of business. 

_ At any rate, whether it is due to the insistent and increasingly 
potent demands of labor or a more general sense of social responsi- 
bility on the part of employers, there have been certain definite 
movements toward industrial democracy. In many of our largest 
industries labor, conceived as an indispensable part of the economic 
process, has been given a voice in management. Such large estab- 
lishments as the International Harvester Company, the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, have met the demands of 
laborers and frankly admitted that new philosophies of labor are 
mecessary to meet new and changing conditions. The specific 
methods adopted by these companies to secure codperation vary, 
but each has attempted to find a way to permit expression, if some- 
what ineffectively, of the new ideology. 


i} 


THE BUSINESS CYCLE 


| Cases of unemployment of the kind already discussed present 


a serious problem inherent in the capitalistic system. A factor 


: lore serious and widespread in its disturbing effects upon the 


eelity of employment and on the general health of our whole 
: 
| 
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economic life is the so-called business cycle, one of the most @& 
asperating characteristics of modern business, both in the Unite 
States and abroad. 
Western contemporary society is vast in its wealth and productij 
capacity, a productive capacity which, if well coérdinated, would 
produce a steady and abundant flow of income for all. Yet, abot 
every five years, on the average, economic activities run a cours 
from prosperity to crisis (or recession), and from depression t 
revival. The elaborate, complex, and individualistic system gets 
out of order, not occasionally and spasmodically but at more or less 
regular intervals. Thus we are faced with the paradoxical situati 
in which prosperity has in it the roots of a depression, and depres 
the roots of prosperity. It is as if good health were an indica 
of oncoming illness, and illness an indication of oncoming g 
health. Instead of a condition of regular and healthy busin 
activity, where all the productive resources of the country are ut 
lized in the most efficient manner, we proceed on a zig-zag cour: 
Here is a problem absorbing the attention of the best minds 
attain economic processes so well-codrdinated that business activit 
will be regular and continuous rather than fitful and disturbing. 7 
It would be easy enough to understand a business depression 
a result of a war, or a crop failure, or an epidemic of disease. 
the ‘‘ business Eeeley is largely indepeaaeas of these random factot 
and seems to be a fundamental characteristic of our cnet 
capitalistic system; that is, the very characteristics of the busi 
economy—freedom of enterprise, specialization, and the roundabout 
method of production—generate the cycle. Wherever business is 
highly developed—in America, in Europe, or in Asia—the cycle 
occurs with regularity. Each cycle differs from all the others as 
a result of special temporary circumstances, but all of them have 
fundamental likenesses. # 
The importance of the problem is apparent to anyone with even 
the most casual knowledge of history. In the United States, the 
years 1818, 1825, 1837, 1847, 1873, 1884, 1893, 1907, 1910, 1913, 
1929 are the years in which there was a major shift from prosperity 
to depression, and in other years there were depressions of less 
significance. The depression which began in 1929 is more severe 
than any other in the history of the world, and its special nature is 
probably the result of certain random factors, such as the World, 
War, unusually rapid technological changes, and the agricultural] 
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aladjustment. But the depression may well have occurred 
ntirely apart from these random factors, though in less severe form. 
\lternations of prosperity and depression are apparently the result 
)f forces inseparable from the workings of our present individualist 
conomy, these forces more or less periodically giving rise to re- 
lurrent maladjustments. 

| The economic depressions that constitute one phase of the 
pusiness cycle are at once the most baffling problem that an indus- 
rial society has to contend with and the most formidable obstacle 
o the maintenance of desirable standards of living. Long periods 
f unemployment mean incalculable losses in productive power, 
vhich are as truly a loss of wealth as would be the case if millions 
f tons of goods and products were dumped into the sea. Millions 
f men and women become dependent upon charity, a fact which 
lestroys self-respect and saps the morale. Savings of a lifetime are 
‘wept away, ownership in homes and farms is lost. Banks collapse, 
business establishments of all sorts are driven into bankruptcy. 
Nhat has happened, when men go in want of food and clothing 
vhile warehouses are filled with goods and foodstuffs? In the final 
imalysis it means that large portions of society have become sepa- 
ated from the direct sources of supply—the land itself—by an 
ntricate social machinery. When that machinery breaks down 
en are brought face to face with want. How to prevent these 
yeriodic collapses is a vital problem which challenges contemporary 
ociety. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME UNDER CAPITALISM 


_ The Industrial Revolution should be judged not by its immediate 
‘fects but rather by the long-run changes in society which it stimu- 
ated. It is axiomatic in the study of economics that rapid indus- 
tial changes, though possibly desirable on the whole and in the 
ong view, create in the transition process grave maladjustments. 
hus, the introduction of a labor-saving device causes temporary 
oo but ultimately is the means of increasing the income 
f society. Conversely, a great city fire is a blessing to those who 
: temporarily provided with the work of rebuilding, but obviously 


S an economic loss when considered in relation to society, since 
here has been actual destruction of wealth. Economics is replete 
ith illustrations of events which in the main are desirable, but 
which are attended by evils to specific groups; and, conversely, of 
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events which are beneficial to specific groups, but prejudicial wher 
considered broadly. So far as machine production is concerned, if 
is obvious that it has drawn in its wake a train both of blessings a 
of iniquities; as to which have predominated, opinion will probak 
differ. 

Production has become roundabout or capitalistic. Because itis 
roundabout, it necessitates a longer period of time between the 
first processes of creating capital goods and the final consumptioi 
of the product needed. But it takes knowledge and the possessi 
of machinery to make possible extensive utilization of the princip 
of roundabout production. The roundabout method involves 
deferring of consumption, a saving in the form of tools and equip. 
ment. The foregoing of immediate gratifications in the fo 
consumable goods means the creation of instrumental capital; 
this capital in the end makes possible a greater output of consum 
goods. The Industrial Revolution, therefore, has resulted in a hi 
increase in production and a consequent rise in the general stan 
of living; for, it is to be noted, the production of society is the inco; 
of society, and it is this production or income which is distributed 
to the various claimants—landlords, laborers, managers, 
capitalists. 

But in spite of this rise in the standard of living, there have com 
about great inequalities in the incomes of individuals; so that 
erty and riches exist side by side. There are slums and mansi 
often within close range of each other. Inequalities tend to perpet 
ate themselves; the children, by and large, assume the econor 
status of the parents. Nor does it follow from the fact of ft 
existence of great wealth that its acquisition has resulted from gre 
service to the community; this may be the case, but frequently the 
is little relation between large incomes and public service. Nor is 
necessarily true that the receiver of a small income is not of ver 
great service socially. It is safe to say that in many cases the 
financial standing of an individual is the result of accidental cir- 
cumstances, of which equivalent contribution to public welfare 
not be one; conceivably, if great incomes did represent great “th 

t 


there might be some justification for the present inequalities. 
how to effect a more equal distribution in which the very low in- 
comes shall be increased and the very high ones lowered is a practical 
question in applied economics which it is beyond our provine 


consider here. it 
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As a matter of fact, even if an absolute equality of incomes could 
ge achieved (incidentally, this would probably be impossible as 
ell as unwise), it would not bring the standard of living for all to 
a very high point. ‘The fault lies not merely in inadequate distribu- 
tion; we must have more to distribute, more to divide. That is, 
we must increase our production. The two major economic 
oroblems are, therefore, to find ways to increase production, and 
to insure a more equitable distribution of what is produced. 

Wide inequalities in the distribution of income have produced 
serious problems of poverty in all industrial countries. Poverty is 
a social problem not because it signifies wide inequalities in the dis- 
ribution of earnings and wealth, but because it signifies squalid 
tenement areas and slums, where millions of men, women, and 
children are forced to carry on an unequal battle against physical 
and moral deterioration amid degrading surroundings that tend to 
destroy human dignity. And because poverty does signify such 
things, it means social unrest and instability. Poverty on so vast 
a scale, carrying with it consequences of profound social signifi- 
cance, has ceased to be a case for private charity and has become a 
matter of serious public concern. 

Recognizing these facts and the political expediency of relief 
measures, some governments turned in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century to comprehensive schemes of social legislation. 
Working conditions were improved, hours of employment were 
limited, and minimum wages were in some cases fixed by law. 
Government insurance schemes were put into force to provide 
= against sickness, accident, unemployment, old age, and 
death. Social legislation = this sort has become commonplace in 
the industrial countries of Europe and in the British dominions. 
In the United States, partly by reason of our traditional distrust of 
all departures from Pesencan individualism and partly by reason 
of a relatively high standard of living among American workmen 
that has until recent years made the need of governmental regulation 
less necessary, programs of social legislation have lagged far behind 
those of Europe. Nevertheless, federal and state ventures have 
already reached noticeable proportions. We now have the income 
a inheritance taxes, which lay the burden of governmental costs 
upon those most able to bear it. Various states have workmen’s 
compensation laws, and laws prohibiting child labor; others have 
provided old age pensions and unemployment insurance. In the 
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opinion of many, more remedial action should be undertaken, but th 
division of authority between the states and the federal governn 
has constituted a serious political obstacle to comprehensi 
schemes of this sort. 


AGRARIAN PROBLEMS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Modern agriculture is intimately and delicately articulated 
the industrial and financial activities of society; the three 
become interdependent factors in our economic life. In cons 
quence, agriculture has felt the disturbing effects of the W. 
War no less than other forms of industry. Conqueror and cc 
quered alike find that the comparatively normal routine of agrict 
ture has been so roughly upset that readjustment is costing years 0 
anxiety and human suffering. The Middle Ages were marked } 
almost perpetual war which impoverished medieval society; but 
when a local conflict was over, the customary economic life wai 
quickly resumed. Now, war not only impoverishes the world bui 
upsets it so profoundly that years are required to bring its compli 
cated machinery of production and consumption back into satis 
factory adjustment. | 

During the World War, Europe offered a larger market for Amer 
ican wheat and other foodstuffs than ever before, thus stimulatin; 
here an abnormally large production to meet the foreign demand 
The farmers were able to sell their products at high prices, and then 
was a great expansion of farming enterprises. At the end of thi 
conflict, the European demand fell off, with a resulting drop in price: 
for wheat and other agricultural produce to a ruinous level. Ther 
exists in the United States today a condition of over-expansion it 
some divisions of agriculture which makes it impossible for farmer: 
to get a normal return on their investments. Should such a con 
dition exist in the manufacture of a particular product, such a) 
radios, the prevailing low prices would induce some business leader; 
to curtail output of that product, or even to discontinue the busi 
ness and direct their resources into some other field. Thus thi 
supply would be decreased and over-production checked. Bu 
the high degree of mobility in industry does not prevail in agricul 
ture. Farmers tend to remain farmers, even though reduced to : 
starvation level; for, to the farmer, agriculture represents mor 
than an occupation or a business in the ordinary sense—one fron 
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hich he may detach himself under economic pressure; his 
La and his farming activities represent the core of his existence, to 
which he is bound by sentiments and ties matured through a life- 
time. 
| When in 1921 prices of farm products fell faster than prices of 
other commodities, the farmers clamored for protective legislation. 
The McNary—Haugen Bill, passed by Congress but vetoed by the 
President, was an attempt at a solution of the problem. It pro- 
posed to export farm products, through a government export cor- 
poration, at any price that could be obtained abroad. It was 
claimed that the effect would be to decrease the supply here and 
raise prices considerably, but opponents of the bill insisted that it 
would afford no solution of the problem, inasmuch as it would not 
correct the basic evil—that of over-expansion. They said that it 
would amount to governmental interference to sustain high prices at 
the expense of the public and as a subsidy to farmers; that it was as 
fundamentally wrong in principle as the protective tariff, which 
amounts to a subsidy to industries. 
| The failure of the McNary—Haugen Bill to command necessary 
support did not end the efforts of the national government to find a 
solution of the farm problem. Other methods are being tried, and 
it is quite evident that the agricultural situation is now taken 
seriously by Congress as a matter so closely bound up with the 
material welfare of the country as to demand attention. In other 
words, a basic branch of our economic life hitherto left largely to 
shift for itself has been definitely drawn into the field of government 
intervention in a positive way. Much depends upon the success 
or failure of efforts to find a solution for the farmers’ problem. A 
reasonably healthy state of agriculture is of fundamental importance 
to our economic life; its health cannot be restored so long as the 
farmer is compelled to sell his products below the actual cost of 
production. It is under such conditions that mortgages eat up 
the land, and independent owners of the soil become tenants of 


i e,e . . 
Sine owners. Such a condition also has its social repercus- 


ions; signs are already appearing of a growing schism between 
urban and rural populations. The agrarian population, usually a 
° stabilizing influence in society, is beginning to stir 
ominously. In some of the European countries a growing agra- 
rian solidarity is observable and new radical political alignments are 
emerging. 
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THE REACTION AGAINST THE INDIVIDUALIST SYSTEM 


Material progress has been the watchword and the proud boast o 
contemporary society. In his alliance with science and machinery 
modern man has demonstrated a capacity to produce wealth beyonc 
all comparison with that of any other period in history. Desp 
this impressive fact we have the spectacle of a society perplexec 
and harassed by wide areas of poverty and distress in practically 
every country. ‘This condition, as already pointed out, is a chron 
condition. It exists in good times and in bad times. Depressic 
greatly aggravate the condition, and bring it out into the open 
so threatening an aspect that society is compelled to take noti 
and to resort to extraordinary means to keep the social order from 
collapsing; but the condition, in varying degrees of seriousness, is 
always present, depression or no depression. ‘This anomalous situ 
tion lies at the root of the critical and questioning attitude tak 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries toward the individ 
ualist or so-called capitalist system. 4 

Socialism versus individualism.—Plenty of evidence appeai 
in these pages to indicate that, during the last hundred years, i 
dividuals, groups, and governments have been conscious of th 
unhappy results of some of the workings of capitalism. ibs 
organizations, proposals for introducing industrial democra 
conspicuous movement toward social legislation of all sorts, ta 
on incomes and inheritance—these are all evidence of efforts # 
have been and are being made to establish satisfactory checks 
the injurious tendencies of individualism. It is to be observe 
however, that all these proposals, movements, and changes in poli 
have presupposed the continuance of the capitalist system. TI 
aim has been, not to overthrow it, but to find ways of eliminati 
what is bad without destroying what is regarded as unquestion 
good. That these intentions have not been rewarded with as 
factory degree of success is the primary explanation of the st 
growth of a more radical movement bent, not on the preservatio! 


means of solving our economic and social problems. ‘The move! 
is socialism—devoted, in its moderate forms, to the idea that f 
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lat capitalism can be destroyed only by revolution. Farthest 
b the left in this extreme group stands communism. 
Socialism.—The basic conflict between socialism and capital- 
im has been indicated elsewhere. Here we are interested in 
alism, not as a political doctrine, but as a theory diametrically 
ipposed to the existing individualist order in our economic life. 
n this respect socialism is not only pertinent but extremely im- 
ortant in our discussion of economic problems. The powerful 
roup of capitalists who arose with the new industrialism were the 
ong supporters of the laissez-faire doctrine; consequently capital- 
sm came to be identified with economic individualism. That doc- 
rine, as we have seen, is founded on the conviction that the pros- 
erity and general well-being of society can be attained best by 
fiving the individual the maximum of liberty in the pursuit of 
conomic interest. Socialists, on the other hand, hold that ex- 
ferience proves that such liberty means the freedom of a powerful 
inority—the capitalists—to exploit the majority—the workers— 
ith resulting widespread poverty and degradation of the masses. 
Phe fundamental error, according to the socialists, lies in the con- 
rolling emphasis on the liberty of the individual rather than on 
he welfare of society as a whole. 

_ Fundamentally, therefore, the socialists’ attack is directed at the 
adividualist system as it has worked out under capitalism. In its 
peration, individualism produces a society in which economic 
tivity receives its impulse and direction from numberless centers; 
ach center—individual, partnership, corporation—is intent upon 
ts own business interests or profits. It sees its interests or profits 
argely in the light of its own narrowly circumscribed circle of 
perations. Under such a regime, the socialist argues, economic 
ife becomes anarchic. There is no one controlling authority that 
las power to direct production and consumption along channels 
hat minister to the wants of society as a whole. With the major 
nterest centered on individual profits rather than in social needs, 
he greater part of the wealth produced under capitalism goes to 
he few who control production, and the buying power of the mass 
i workers is so reduced that they are unable to procure the goods 
hey require. As a result the balance between production and 
onsumption is destroyed, and society experiences what is termed 
‘overproduction.” When this kind of “overproduction” becomes 


1See pp. 293-295. 
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serious enough, the machinery of industry slows down and in many 
businesses stops altogether, and society enters a depression, it 
which men may starve and go ragged in the midst of plenty. 

The foregoing statement, in over-simplified form, presents the 
root evil of the existing economic system, as the socialist views it 
Thus the socialist defines the major factor in the inequitable dis. 
tribution of income and in the periodic calamities incidental to the 
business cycle. What the socialist demands, therefore, is a com 
prehensive social control of the instruments of production, the 
elimination of private profits, and the substitution of social needs 
as the guiding motive in the directing of our economic life; he can 
see no lasting virtue in the kind of government regulation which 
attempts through social legislation to prop up a structure which 
he regards as fundamentally bad. 

Economic planning.—The growing strength and _ hostility 
the socialist opposition to the capitalist economic order has stim 
lated some of its defenders to attempt to find a way out. Obvious 
we cannot go back to the pre-industrial stage. To destroy out 
machinery would mean a reversion to elementary conditions ol 
production—direct instead of indirect—with a tremendous dimit 
ishing of output. A complete reversion to hand labor would m 
a sacrifice of the productive capacity of capital and a lowerin 
our standard of living. Shall we retain our machinery, but give uj 
our present capitalistic system of private ownership and substitu 
for it the socialistic system? That would mean a fundame 
change in the status quo, and raise the question as to whether y 
could produce as much and as efficiently under socialism as unde 
capitalism. If it is assumed that we could, the question still Te- 
mains: Can socialism really effect a more equal distribution of 
income once it is produced? ‘These are the fundamental questiot 
of socialism. 

Confronted by the alarming results of the breakdown of the in- 
dividualist system, 1929 to 1933, some of those whose interests ai 
definitely bound up with capitalism, and others who believe nee 
that it has demonstrated its worth and must be preserved, are 
seriously considering the possibilities of finding a compromise 
between socialism and individualism. It is thought that capitalism 
could be made to function more satisfactorily if some central plan- 
ning committee, a government agency, were set up to direct all 
productive processes. Could this be done? Possibly. But it is 


? 
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mportant to note that a government agency superseding private 
Mitiative is, in effect, an infringement on private property and 
reedom of enterprise, and therefore an abandonment of what we 
nave called the capitalisticsystem. It is doubtful whether economic 
Lctivity could be socially planned—aside from relatively small 
Inatters—except by a frank acceptance of the socialistic principle. 
And the acceptance of the socialistic principle involves so funda- 
mental a change and so novel a departure that its results are at best 
problematical. For these reasons, any thoroughgoing system of 
planning will undoubtedly meet with strong resistance in capitalist 
ountries. 

Ti they will not submit to autocratic direction by governmental 
gencies, countries must probably face the alternative of attempting 
odifications within the existing economic order. Only by future 
txperiments will it be possible to determine just how far economic 
lanning of this variety can go without seriously injuring or destroy- 
ng the individualist system which the planners seek to preserve, and 
fo determine just how much value such planning possesses. Out- 
ide these more comprehensive proposals there remain such expedi- 
pnts as unemployment insurance and old age pensions, scientific 
management, elimination of waste in production, profit-sharing, 
zontrol of the size of population, the control of the business cycle, 
elimination of protective tariffs, intensive application of the 
} . . 

orinciple of inheritance, income, and land taxes, and countless other 
sroposals. Certainly any proposal likely to succeed requires more 
than a mere wish to improve mankind. It must be based on techni- 
cal understanding of the problem involved, and be subjected to the 
most painstaking scientific study. 


THE GENERAL NATURE OF OUR ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


The economic world has developed from simplicity to complexity, 
from self-sufficiency to the roundabout method of production rep- 
resented in its highest development under our existing economic 
system. The earlier economic societies possessed the advantages 
of stability and relative certainty; unless catastrophes like war and 
physical disturbances intervened, the soil yielded the means of 
subsistence; and since production and consumption were not far 
removed from each other, a livelihood was not problematical. 
There was no complicated social mechanism to get out of order. 
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In contrast, our complex economic order is one of instability and un 
certainty. The production of goods nowadays is no guarantee tha 
the producers will be fed; for now goods are produced for sale ii 
anticipation of a demand that may not materialize, with the resul 
that goods are either not sold or are sold at ruinously low prices 
Unemployment is just one consequence of such disorder. 

Shall we then condemn the Industrial Revolution which is th 
underlying explanation of this elaborate economic world? Befor 
we answer the question we must remember that although the 
olution made insecurity a normal condition of our day, it ha 
raised standards of living, shortened the working day, and mad 
possible a cultural expansion resting on a surplus of wealth. YV 
all its evils, the present complex system has vastly greater po: 
bilities than the economy preceding it. Such, history shows, is 1 
nature of fundamental economic changes; they are never altogethe 
a blessing or altogether an evil. Certain groups may be affecte 
favorably, others unfavorably. All that can be said of such changs 
is that they are not wholly good or wholly bad. It is in such a lighi 
that we must view the Industrial Revolution. 4 

We shall be aided in evaluating its results if we reduce economi 
activity to its simplest terms. In the last analysis, all econom: 
problems come down to two considerations: How much can we p 
duce, and how adequately is the production distributed? Neitl 
eae is, as yet, adequately solved. That production has bi 
immensely increased over that of the pre-industrial period no @ 
denies; but that we could produce immensely more by the elimina 
tion of avoidable waste, every careful observer admits. Since 
world’s income is the vonidts production, we can increase that i 
come only by the continuous, smooth functioning of all the elemen 
of the economic process. Idle labor or idle capital means economi 
loss and signifies that we are not producing as much as we migh 
But whatever the total production, it must somehow be distrib 
Distributed it is, but in too uneven a fashion. Given a ce 
amount to go round, then more to one man means less to ano 
And, as was observed earlier in this discussion, inequalities in 
distribution of income do not bear any necessary correlation to 
contributions. High incomes frequently do not mean a return ¢ 
social service correspondingly high, nor low incomes social servi 
correspondingly low. 

If modern economic productivity lags behind its possibilities f 
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distribution of our production is open to serious criticism, is 
iety helpless to correct existing defects? Rigid devotion to the 
jaius quo may be one of the most serious obstacles to desirable 
ges. What has been the regular and habitual procedure during 
ur lifetime we tend to take for granted as the only possible way of 
oing things. Our activities are adjusted to certain institutions. 
ut are not institutions man-made, and does not all history indicate 
t they are subject to change? Must we sanctify current pro- 
ure? Human beings may be unable to cope with certain adverse 
ifestations of nature, but we ought never to admit surrender to 
ur own social creations—to institutions. In this latter case, what 
done can be undone. 
This simple statement of the problem does not mean that the solu- 
ion is equally simple. The whole discussion in this chapter is a 
hegation of such a conclusion. Important economic problems are 
tomplex and difficult because they are never single, isolated prob- 
ems; they are aspects of broader questions. Essentially, the social 
nee are concerned with human behavior; one aspect of that 
pehavior is economic. The complete understanding of past or cur- 
rent behavior in any given instance requires explorations beyond the 
momic field into the political, sociological, historical, and psy- 
hological fields, and in some cases into those of the natural sciences. 
Reparations and war debts, for example, are more than technical 
‘conomic subjects; to be intelligently understood as problems, they 
nust be viewed in the light of political and historical complications, 
yerhaps in the light of the psychological setting with which they 
lave come to be associated. To conclude that they can be settled 
m the basis of the simple formula that they are honest debts and 
nust be paid like all other honest debts is a mischievous delusion. 
Finally, it must be emphasized that economics is a technical sub- 
ect. In this section dealing with the descent of economic institu- 
ions, the attempt has been made to clarify the broad movements in 
he development of our economic life rather than to pass judgment 
eel aspects of that development. Such a study should not 


viewed as a handbook of rules of action. While it may have 
ided in the formulation of a general attitude or philosophy, it can- 
ot determine for the reader just what action he as a citizen should 
ake in judging a particular situation. For example, the brief dis- 
sussion of the farm problem in the United States has, it is hoped, 
made clear certain maladjustments that complicate the situation. 
| 
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But the exact technique of overcoming those maladjustments d 
pends on a broad technical knowledge of the matter not only in 
economic aspects but also in its wide social and political ramific 
tions. A philosophy of the economic world is far from a rule 
action. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
MODERN IMPERIALISM 


term “imperialism” has been employed loosely to describe a 
riety of activities involving the extension of the authority of one 
unity beyond its alloted boundaries, over another community. 
ed at in its simplest and most fundamental aspect, imperialism 
manifestation of the elemental desire of a community to obtain, 
safeguard, and to extend or enrich the economic foundations of its 
Such an urge explains, in large measure, the extension of the 
litical authority of the ancient kings of the Near East within the 
of the two great rivers. It is the explanation of the pressure 
|peoples from the desert areas of Arabia upon the Fertile Crescent, 
the Greek colonial movement, of Roman imperialism, of the 
iod of colonial expansion following the commercial revolution of 
esixteenth century. It is likewise the fundamental explanation of 
e imperialism of the present day, which it is our present task to 
scuss. 
The roots of imperialism.—Why do peoples often resort to 
;perialism as a means of enriching their economic life? The 
swer is to be found in the way human society is constituted, and in 
e haphazard way of nature in aenee products as are 
ought to be indispensable to man’s life, comfort, and satisfaction. 
our world society were essentially Sos eeseyee in the matter of 
Itural advancement, if history had decreed that there should be a 
peld-wide solidarity of peoples, then we might imagine a social 
der permitting every community to draw freely on the fruits of 
e earth, each according to its legitimate needs. But society is not 
constituted. There are wide variations in the degree of cultural 
lvancement; and there is no world-wide solidarity of peoples. 
ples have developed a group solidarity. It may be a solidarity 
) wider than that of the Greek city-states, or it may be the solidar- 
of a national society, as in our day. But however small or how- 
4 large, the same kind of force works within the community; 
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that is, it organizes its social life upon a local or territorial basi 
The inevitable result is that frontiers or boundaries arise betwee 
communities. Within those frontiers each community is led} 
think of its vital interests in terms of the group or community—j 
terms of monopoly and more or less exclusive privilege. Beyond 
frontiers other peoples are strangers, foreigners, rivals, and perh 
enemies. Hence each community seeks to keep what it has and 
guard it against others—in advanced civilizations, commonly 
resort to protective tariffs and the organization of military a 
naval forces. 

If each community were content with the natural resources i 
possesses, and would build its social life upon them, there would b 
no need of international trade, and there would be no imperialism 
But nature has distributed her material gifts very unevenly over # 
face of the earth, and human desires for material things tend evert 
increase. The consequence is that today many a nation finds 
poor in natural resources, and no nation finds itself economice 
self-sufficient. Each nation wants many things produced by off 
nations; hence there is added to the desire each nation feels to gue 
its own possessions the further desire to acquire the wealth of 
parts of the globe. Now it happens that many of the earth’s v 
ble raw materials are found in regions whose people are able nei 
to utilize them fully nor to hold them against the aggressio 
more powerful nations. The result is that the strong extend th 
economic or political power over the weak and, once possession 1 
acquired, usually proceed to adopt such measures as will secure t 
themselves exclsuive enjoyment of the raw materials and th 
markets of the newly acquired colony. : 

Since, therefore, it is the division of world society into natic 
states that has led to modern imperialism, we are concerned in 
study of this social phenomenon with the effect of political na 
alism upon modern economy and with the policies adopted a 
carried out by states, as states, to promote national economic 
political interests. How individuals within a state influ 
and capitalize these policies for their own material interest 1 
be sure, a factor of great importance, but nevertheless subordin 
to national interests as conceived by the governments themselv 

The Old Imperialism.—The period of European expa 
from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century is sometimes calle 
period of the Old Imperialism, to distinguish it from the New lt 
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rialism which took a grip upon the nations after 1870. This early 
odern colonialism has already been sufficiently described for our 
arpose. It will be recalled that it was largely a dynastic enter- 
ise prompted mainly by the economic needs of the new national 
onarchies in general, and by the needs of the absolute princes 
hemselves in particular. The way to satisfy those needs was dic- 
ited by the economic theories embodied in mercantilism. By way 
| applying the general conclusions presented in the preceding para- 
raphs to the old imperialist activity, it is illuminating to notice that 
ander the dogmas of mercantilism the free exchange of the articles 
| commerce and the free circulation of money or capital were 
locked by embargoes, tariffs, and monopolies, backed by military 
nd naval power. Hence the bitter rivalry for the choice regions 
pssessed by weaker peoples, and the long series of commercial 
ars during the colonial period. But despite its iniquities, we should 
ain be reminded, the colonial movement extended and enriched 
e economic life of Western society, carried European culture 
to new areas, and laid the foundations for a group of new 
itions. 
The revolt against mercantilism and the Old Imperialism.— 
or nearly three centuries mercantilism continued to dictate the 
dlicies of the dynastic states. Even Great Britain, the only 
ne then possessing such a political novelty as a parliament, 
‘Id only a little less firmly to the old dogma. But during the 
g hteenth century certain English observers began to raise doubts 
to the validity of mercantilist economy, and made public their 
ee in a succession of pamphlets. In 1776, while the American 
ar for independence was in progress, Adam Smith published his 
‘eat work the Wealth of Nations, with its attack upon the old 
onomy, Then, as if to bear ne theories out in the world of 
cts, came the early commercial results of the American Revolu- 
m which appeared to offer a direct contradiction to mercantilist 
“asoning ; for, once the Americans had set their house in order, their 
owing prosperity was reflected in an expanding commerce with 
ngland. The colonies free were proving better customers than 
ey had been as British possessions held in check commercially by 
monopolistic policy. Meanwhile over on the Continent the 
rench economists were already busy spreading the gospel of laissez- 
ire. Then came the Industrial Revolution, with its devastating 
fects upon British mercantilism. 
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How did the new economic doctrine of laissez-faire square wi 
Old Imperialism? The new economists reasoned in this fashi 
Since laissez-faire was the undoubted way to individual wealth 
by counting individual fortunes, also the way to national wealth, 
shackles upon the economic freedom of colonies should be struck 
And if the colonies of Britain and, it was hoped, the colonies of 2 
other countries, were thrown open to free trade, what was the p 
in holding them? ‘They were an endless source of expense; 2 
and navies had to be maintained to hold them; their administraj 
was also costly. The logic of the situation argued that colo 
be given independence as soon as they were able to stand on the 
own legs; and they should become free with Britain’s blessing upo 
them, as having performed an act quite as beneficial to the moth 
country as to themselves. Thus armies and navies could be @ 
down and other colonial expenses saved, so that presently the 
would be large revenues available for the building of a better an 
happier society at home; and war, the destroyer of wealth wow 
become a thing of the past, for, under free trade, nations would ne 
have to fight for commerce and empire. So reasoned the advoeai 
of laissez-faire. In a free-trade world, they expected that theo 
notion of the desirability of an exclusive, monopolistic, natic 
economy would give way to an unobstructed world econor 
which all might freely buy where prices were lowest and sell y 
they were highest. 

It looked for a time as if these expectations might be realiz 
Britain was completely successful, as we have seen, in the inau; 
tion of a free-trade policy, which she extended to her colonial 
sessions; she was successful to a degree in persuading Continet 
countries to follow her example, although in none of them was f 
trade established as a complete system. In England lists ¥ 
drawn up of colonies which, as some argued, should be given th 
independence at once. None were actually set adrift, but thi 
cepted opinion was that it was only a matter of time before B 
colonies would mature and withdraw from the Empire—and toth 
good of England. In the fifties Britain appeared to be convinced 
the folly of further aggressive imperialism. But less than two d 
ades later articles and books began to appear indicating that # 
tide was setting in against indifference to empire, and before | 
positive sentiment arose favorable to the imperial expansion. 
is the about-face to be explained? 
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THE REVIVAL OF IMPERIALISM AFTER 1870 


Space forbids mention of all the factors in the revival of the im- 
rialist movement in Europe after 1870, but a few of the most im- 
rtant may be examined. Curiously enough, the Industrial 
volution, which had been a primary cause of Britain’s adoption of 
anti-imperialist policy, was now to be a primary cause of a re- 
ption of what had been abandoned. The paradox is not difficult 
explain. By reason of the fact that Britain had been the cradle 
| the mechanical revolution, she had acquired for a generation a 
mopoly in machine production. No other country could com- 
te with her; she had, in truth, become the workshop of the world; 
d she prospered mightily. Her exports piled up surplus capital, 
ich she began to lend in large sums to more backward countries 
the Continent and to the young republic of America. In spite of 
e removal of the tariffs against the importation of grain her agri- 
ture continued to flourish, and she was largely able to feed her- 
The world looked rosy indeed for Britain. Then almost sud- 
she awoke to the fact that she was living in a transformed 
prid. To understand that transformation we must look to the 
rents in Europe and the United States. 
‘Why continental business men wanted colonies.—No large 
unt ¢ can support a dense population upon an agricultural basis 
ess it is willing to accept a low standard of living. One of the 
t astonishing facts of nineteenth century history is the phe- 
omenal i increase of population. From 1800 to 1900, Great Britain 
creased from some 16 000,000 to over 41,000,000; Germany from 
“000,000 to over 56,000,000; Italy from over 18,000,000 to more 
jan 32,000,000; Briere Eire from 23,000,000 to 45,000,000; 
pean Russia from nearly 39,000,000 to over 111,000,000; the 
hole of Europe from 180,000,000 to 450,000,000 (in oe From 
lese countries of Europe, eatin from Germany and Italy, 
ts were leaving by thousands to better themselves. Condi- 
ms were favorable for industrialization. ‘The money which had 
ent by Britain to states on the Continent was being put into 
; public works, and industrial plants. The revolution in 
dustry was in motion in those countries and in others. How would 
e financiers and business classes generally react to these changed 
as and what was to be the attitude of their governments? 
Private business immediately embraced the opportunities for rich 
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rewards by turning to machinery. But there were obstacles to ove 
come. Infant industries could hardly hope to compete with the ol 
established industries of Britain; free trade was, for them, a se 
disdavantage; they required protection. Moreover, these countfi 
lacked the necessary raw materials. ‘They were unwilling to deper 
on competing nations for the supply; prices would be high and sy 
plies precarious under abnormal conditions, as for example, during 
period of war. They must likewise have foreign markets, the 
argued. Britain had established a large measure of control over tt 
markets of the world; to buy of Britain had become a tradition; bi 
sides, there were ominous signs that the free-trade era was drawin 
to a close; the bars were already going up against foreign trad 
Lastly there was accumulating, with the advance of industrial ente 
prise, surplus capital, which presently could not hope for high 7 
turns if invested in the home country. The logic of the whole situ: 
tion, as the great business interests saw it, demanded that the stai 
come to their rescue, that it intervene in their behalf. What the 
desired from the state was protective tariffs at home, and colonic 
abroad to furnish raw materials, markets, and places for profita 
investment. In other words, they demanded imperialism. Th 
the industrial change which drove Britain against imperialism wai 
under the altered conditions existing in other countries, drivin 
opinion toward its vigorous support. 4 

Why governments supported the business men.—How woul 
this program of the business men appeal to government, that is,’ 
presidents, premiers, cabinets, and parliaments—or to kings an 
emperors? In the industrial countries governments were won ove 
—in Germany, France, Belgium, Russia, Italy, and finally in th 
United States. Conditions were not quite the same in all of ther 
and the considerations which weighed most were not always th 
same; but we can explain the support given to the business ar 
financial interests in fairly general terms. 

Business classes were, of course, interested in profits. Gov 


parallel with certain vital interests of state, and that in supportin 
business, government appeared to be safeguarding its own intereé: 
Hence, there arose a tacit partnership between government and b 
business, and the industrial states turned to a policy of imperia 

It will be recalled that the bourgeois governments in Europe reac 
back no further than approximately the decade of the seventie: 
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tt is to say, the middle class has only recently come into power. 
eois governments are infants, historically speaking; and they 
me into existence only after a terrific and prolonged struggle with 
e aristocratic power that preceded them. They had no sooner 
iumphed over their traditional enemy than they found themselves 
nfironted by the working classes from below who, having become 
Bictrinated with the ideas of socialism, were pee to capital- 
m, and, by that token, to the ee class and the bourgeois 
ents. Under the circumstances the bourgeois governments 
no reason to feel overly secure. Their hope lay in the creation 
a broad political base to rest upon; a broad political base might 
bly be created if socialism could be undermined by jobs for 
e jobless and good wages and good working conditions for all. 
ith populations growing rapidly, such a program was not easy of 
ization. Industry expanded and intensified to yield even greater 
ction appeared to be a possible solution. That was precisely 
t the business classes were calling for; what meant profits for 
em meant jobs and better wages for the working man and prom- 
safety and stability for the bourgeois governments. 
Af industrial expansion was a bulwark to bourgeois political suprem- 
, then it seemed reasonable that the government should support 
dustrial expansion. And if industrial expansion depended upon 
ntrolled sources of raw materials, markets, and so on, the conclu- 
ered convincing that the state should turn to protection and 
eism. Moreover, colonies would offer another means of 
awing off a discontented excess population without the loss to the 
untry of these valuable citizens after they had been educated 
id trained at home to produce wealth or to fight in the army. 
aen, too, big business was frequently interested in products indis- 
ble to government—for example, in petroleum and its by- 
oducts; in the cause of security there must be oil for naval crait, 
t locomotives, for aircraft; it would seem then a duty of govern- 
eats not to let these limited supplies of the precious products get 
the hands of potential enemies. It sometimes happened, too, 
t imperialists discovered opportunities for profit in islands of 
ic naval importance; in such cases, plain duty called for the 
to acquire or control such points; if the state safeguarded itself 
the profit of business enterprise, so much the better for business. 
d, finally, it is not to be forgotten that these imperialist govern- 
bs are the governments of the business classes. The men who 
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sit in power in cabinets and parliaments are products of the s 
business traditions as those not in power; sometimes they are t 
ness or financial leaders themselves, owning large blocks of stock 
may be benefited by government action. It is humanly impossil 
for most men not to see in their own interests the interests of f 
country at large. 
Changing conception of the role of the state.—It is evide 
that the clamor of big business for government aid, and the respon 
of governments to the clamor, are indicative of a growing re 
from the laissez-faire doctrine. A number of factors, discus 
earlier chapters, contributed to bring the change about; the influen 
of certain historical events of the sixties is pertinent. The unific 
tion of Germany and of Italy drew men’s minds decisively to # 
significant part which governments played in society. In both eas 
revolutionary democratic movements had miserably failed in 
great enterprises of unification, while governments had signal 
triumphed. The general result was to exalt government. Wri 
began to point out that the state had a great réle to play in soci 
The hands-off doctrine of laissez-faire was no longer to be truste 
Society, they said, must be organized, directed, controlled, and sai 
guarded by the state. It seemed evident that the future belong 
to the great states—the powerful imperial states. We have alrea 
seen how governments proceeded to launch wide programs of sé 
legislation in response to this changing conception of the prop 
of government. The intervention of the state in external affairs- 
imperialism—is another expression of the same influence. 
The exalting of the state had a stimulating effect on the national 
tic emotions of the “man in the street.” The all-powerful stat 
almost a sublimated entity, with its capacity for good to tht 
zenry, became a kind of thing to be worshipped; and patriotisn 
its religion. In such a soil, national egotism flourished; a be! 
racial or national superiority became a kind of cult. It wai 
difficult to clothe the conception with the necessary trappings 
complete it. Having created a civilization superior to all o 
the people must protect it not only in the home land but also int 
colonies whose preservation, it was argued, was requisite to the is 
being of the motherland. The obtaining of colonies might me 
jobs, prosperity, and security. As for the backward peoples 
earth, they too must share in the benefits of a superior civilizati 
This was a duty of the superior to the inferior; this was the “whi 
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im’s burden.” ‘Thus, where and when it became necessary to 
peal to the electorate to furnish the sinews of naval expansion, the 
ilding of a railroad in a far-off land, or the execution of a military 
up, the ammunition was at hand to make an impassioned plea to 
Ir men’s emotions. 

(Revival of imperialism in Great Britain.—It has been neces- 
to go far afield to explain the transformed European world that 
mfronted Britain in the seventies and eighties. It was this situa- 
n, and a changed situation in the United States too, which 
ught clouds on the horizon of British prosperity and supremacy. 
was from the far-inland farms of the United States that the newly 
mstructed railroads and waterways brought grain to compete with 
nglish farmers in the seventies, a competition that largely under- 
ned the old agriculture of England. Now for the first time she 
und herself compelled to obtain the bulk of certain food staples 
road. Profits which had earlier gone into foreign loans must be 
verted, to a degree, to pay for food imports. Because of world 
nditions of finance, too, England found interest rates falling, and 
ices as well. The way out appeared to lie in speeding up industry 
id increasing trade, which was the heart’s blood of British pros- 


i 


i But there were obstacles in the way that had not existed 
r Britain since the Industrial Revolution. Fortune had played a 


i 


a trick on British business; the very capital which had gone 
0 the United States from England had been used to build the rail- 
ads that carried the grain to undersell the English farmer. And 
loans that had gone to Germany had helped in the building of an 
dustrial state that was becoming a serious competitor to Great 
ritain. Markets which had been more or less of a monopoly were 
ing invaded by Germany, later by the United States. Countries 
ce Germany and France were turning to protection to reduce or 


Germ competing products from Britain and from elsewhere. 


nd Germany and France were turning to a vigorous imperialism to 
spute with the greatest imperia! power the control of lands not yet 
cupied by the European states. 

Such were some of the new forces acting upon British opinion and 
itish policy. British opinion gradually veered away from the 
lier indifference to empire. With other nations striving for new 
arkets the world over Britain must not rest content with what she 
d; a new race for empire was on; and she must throw herself into 
ie contest. The Empire, said Joseph Chamberlain, was com- 
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merce; it had been created by commerce; it could not exist witl 
commerce. It was urged further that the day of the “‘little ] 
lander,” as the anti-imperialists were called, was over; the world 
changed; the future did belong to the great states. Bereft of 
Empire, it was argued, England would sink to the rank of a # 
class power, as Holland had done. For proud Britain such a] 
tion was unthinkable. And so Great Britain, after a brief in 
of some half a century, turned again to a forthright imper 
policy. 
Beginnings of American imperialism. —Imperialism devel 
later in the United States than in European countries. As 
industrialization of the country proceeded after the sixties, mai 
were available for the products at home. Im fact, the whole 
was an empire into which the pioneers were steadily carrying / 
can culture and creating new markets. Capital was not abundar 
large sums had to be borrowed abroad, so that whatever su 
American capital existed could find profitable investment wi 
seeking outside fields. But gradually the situation was changin 
Population grew from less than 32,000,000 in 1860 to nearly 76 
000 in 1900 and to 92,000,000 in rg10. Capital was accumulati 
with the growth of industry and internal commerce; manufactur 
of the partnership type with limited capital and small output beg: 
to give way to corporations; small plants were bought up or stra 
gled by cutthroat competition, and big plants emerged with greai 
increased output. Big business and the trusts were at hand. 
How industrialism marched rapidly forward in the United Stat 
after the Civil War has been indicated in an earlier chapter. 
ufactured goods and capital were increasing at an unpa 
pace. Previously the need of foreign markets to absorb the 
plus products of industry had been insignificant; in the twer 
century they became of increasingly great importance to some of 6 
large-scale industries. The expansion of industry called for ev 
increasing stocks of raw materials, many of which could not 
procured at home. The phenomenal increase in surplus capi 
meant, so some said, that the country was becoming fina 
“saturated.” Foreign outlets were necessary as fields of i 
ment. In other words, the time had become ripe for an impe 
policy. Though haltingly, the state has responded, particularl 
Latin America and the Caribbean area. An American empire 
become a fact; and it will in all probability become a more 1 
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lssive fact as time goes on. Even now the United States rules 
br an extraterritorial area approximating 1,000,000 square miles, 
ha population of more than 21,000,000. 

[mperialism in historical perspective.—Thus far the discussion 
s been mainly confined to a consideration of the roots of imperial- 
i—to the forces and human interests that have furnished the 
mendous drive behind the movement. It is evident that its 
ts run deep into the economic and political life of modern society. 
m in perspective, the facts presented may serve to clarify the 
yject by reducing it to simple terms. What seems to have hap- 
ied is this: beginning in the Middle Ages, Western society lived 
ler a type of economy in which the economic energy of the com- 
mity was totally absorbed in a narrow locale from which it drew 
‘tically the whole support of its poverty-ridden existence. Then 
yard the close of the period, and particularly in the opening cen- 
ies of the modern era, commerce entered as an important factor in 
nomic life; and as a result new desires took possession of certain 
sses of society, desires which could no longer be satisfied within 
/ narrow limits of the local environment. Thus society reached 
! beyond intervening continents and seas to obtain the materials 
ich would enrich life and satisfy new human longings. Then 
ae the machines as a kind of savior of populations many times 
tiplied. With material betterment and human comfort as a 
ninant ideal, the new industrial society accepted the idea that 
momic progress means expansion—production and ever more 
duction—with, incidentally, profits and ever greater profits. 
ustry must go on; to stand still meant to go back. Such an 
nsification of industry, with its rich and ever more elaborate 
put, must needs draw for the materials that feed the machines 
| for markets to consume the product not on a local environment 
on the producing country but upon every corner of the globe. 
us modern imperialism in its final essence is an incident in an 
rmous industrial expansion. This is, to be sure, an over- 
plification, yet it contains the kernel of an essential truth about 
perialism. 


| HOW THE IMPERIALISTS ACQUIRED NEW LANDS 


he fields of modern imperialism.—The fields of the old im- 
jalism were for the most part confined to the Americas, southern 
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Asia, and the islands of the sea, particularly the islands of the C 
bean and the Indian Ocean. When the new desire for terr 
seized the industrial countries, Africa, all but untouched i 
earlier period, became a major field for exploitation. China 
Turkey were added as imperialist prizes also, together with i 
here and there which had remained free or had become free thr 
the disintegration of the old Portuguese and Spanish empires. 
these areas must be added those of Mexico, the Caribbean, 
Central and South America, which have become largely an o1 
for American loans and investments. 
All these areas caught the attention of the imperialists becai 
they possessed products more or less valuable, and in some case 
dispensable, to the Western industrial nations. In the eyes oft 
imperialists here was great wealth not being utilized by socie 
And much of it was unutilized, for in many of these regions th 
habitants had not reached a stage of culture in which eithel 
desire or the capacity to develop their resources was present. E 
nomically they were “‘backward” peoples. In the second pla 
these lands were affected in varying degrees by political instabil 
and weakness—they had not developed “strong” governmen 
they were unable to maintain order; they lacked both the scien 
and the wealth necessary to produce military strength compa: 
with that of the European states. Here then were lands displayi 
alluring wealth and opportunities for Western enterprise to be h 
by those who dared to put out their hands to take them; and th 
existed no governments sufficiently strong to prevent. To ale 
profit-seeking Europeans such regions looked like a kind of 1 
perialist’s paradise. 
Although these lands possessed more or less in common, 
characteristics mentioned above, yet they obviously differed wic 
in some other particulars. There is little that is comparable | 
tween the tribal lands of a South African king and the highly ¢ 


Morocco. When it comes to the question of procedure in acquiti 
possessions and power in these widely varying territories, it is ¢ 
that the imperialist’s technique would have to be suited to preva 
conditions. The fact is that the methods used differ so widely | 


cal procedures. 
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Methods used in Central and South Africa.—Let us consider 
le case of Central and South Africa, where political organization 
\d not yet advanced to the creation of national states, and where 
e population comprised hundreds of separate tribes occupying 
arate lands under separate chiefs or kings. Sometimes these 
bal lands were taken outright by soldiers sent out by the exploit- 
= country, or by the private soldiers of a European company. 
sually such direct and ruthless methods were excused on the 
und of some overt act committed by natives, such as an attack 
on the white intruders by tribes who resented the white man’s 
asion. A more common procedure was that of organizing a 
ivate company which proceeded to send a body of explorers into 
rica with instructions to obtain title to lands by entering into 
paties with the chiefs. The chief, ignorant of the ways of the 
rite man, ignorant of the ieeuaees in which the treaty was writ- 
, and not infrequently put into receptive mood by gifts and the 
nite man’s liquors, was induced to part with the tribal possessions 
more or less trifling considerations. Henry M. Stanley, the 
at explorer, acting as agent for the Committee of the Upper 
yngo, secured for the Committee a vast region in central Africa 
nearly one million square miles, the right of possession, as Stanley 
wed the transaction, being based upon some four hundred and 
ty separate treaties. The considerations entering into one of these 
aties will make the matter concrete. In one case sovereignty 
d possession was passed to the Company by a tribal chief who re- 
ived as compensation “‘one coat of red cloth with gold facings, 
ie red cap, one white tunic, one piece of white baft, one piece of 
dpoint, one dozen boxes of liquors, four demijohns of rum, two 
yxes of gin, one hundred twenty-eight bottles of Holland gin, 
cy pieces of red handkerchiefs, forty singlets, and forty cotton 
ips.” Stanley’s treaties were el of many that figured in the 
nsfer of African lands. In other cases the compensation took 
ie form of money payments or gifts of firearms and ammunition or 
‘omises of protection to a tribal ruler against hostile rulers of neigh- 
ring tribes. 

Lands so acquired were usually governed and exploited by a pri- 
ate company under a charter obtained from the home government. 
ommonly, because the company found itself unable to defend its 
Idings or to finance the project, the land was turned over to the 
: for a consideration. Under the government it fre- 
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quently became a protectorate, or it might be annexed. Still; 
other procedure was for a nation to acquire in some region a vith 
monopoly in all economic exploitation except commerce. This} 
called a “‘sphere of influence.” Spheres of influence might be 
quired by agreements among the European nations without kno 
edge of the natives concerned, or by treaties entered into with nat 
chiefs. Such arrangements were usually the early steps in the proce 
of establishing protectorates, which carried political as well asé 
nomic dominance, or of effecting out-and-out annexation. 
Methods used in North Africa.—Such were some of { 
methods followed in South and Central Africa. In North Aj 
in Morocco, Tunis, and Egypt—and in certain other Mohammi d 
lands, the technique was of another sort. ‘This region, once a 
of the medieval empire of the Arabians, later conquered in ; 
part by the Turks, was divided into a number of semi-oriental di 
potisms. Though their civilization was advanced in some respec 
political and economic weakness made them an easy prey fort 
European nations. The princes‘who ruled usually enjoyed s 
authority as they were able to enforce by physical means agi 
the turbulent chiefs. Politically they were therefore unstable, i 
ject at any time to uprisings. Economically, too, these countries wW 
weak; the ruling princes were chronically in need of money, a 
there was little wealth to tax for revenue, inasmuch as their f 
natural resources were largely undeveloped. Upon this potent 
wealth certain European nations cast longing eyes. All these 
cumstances combined supplied both the lure and the opportun: 
for imperialist groups and governments. | 
The opening wedge was usually made by private compan 
through a process of economic penetration. ‘That is to say, t 
companies obtained concessions from the ruler to exploit agr 
tural or mineral lands or to build railroads or other public work 
investment bankers extended to him much needed loans. 
concessions created an economic stake in the country to be : 
guarded in case of difficulty. And the difficulty was freque 
supplied by the ruler’s financial dealings with the European 
vestors. Loans made at exceedingly high rates called for in 
payments which the ruler attempted to obtain by heavier taxati 
Heavier taxation frequently brought a revolt of his subjects. 
put down the revolts he needed more loans, and the more he b 
rowed the greater became the stake of the white intruders, and 1 
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ater the danger to their investments. When European govern- 
ts intervened, as they did, to straighten out the financial tangle 
to safeguard their nationals, it was only a matter of time until 
found necessary for them to set up protectorates by force. 
ch was the procedure, with minor variations, which carried 
mce into Tunis and Morocco, Britain into Egypt, Italy into 
poli, and Russia into Persia. 

The procedure followed in Turkey and China by the European 
wers, and by the United States in the Pacific, the Caribbean, and 
her parts of Latin America, would involve us in complications of 
ail beyond the scope of this brief treatment of the subject. 
te illustrations given will afford some conception of the spirit and 
process of modern imperialism. ‘The process has been success- 
_ during the whole modern period—so far as the acquisition of 
‘titory and power is concerned, for at present more than half the 
a of the entire globe has been brought more or less completely 
der the authority of the imperialist countries. 


HOW THE IMPERIALISTS EXPLOIT THEIR POSSESSIONS 


Extension of Western technology to backward countries.— 
hen we discuss methods of exploiting the wealth of imperial pos- 
ssions, we should recall what was said at the opening of this chap- 
*. From a broadly social point of view, what is happening under 
perialism is the enrichment of the material life of society. From 
e€ point of view of the individual exploiter, what is happening is 
e enrichment of his own financial returns. He is interested in 
ssession and authority in these lands as a means to an end; the 
dis commonly the opportunity to make profits. He wants gold, 
amonds, copper, tin, lead, chromium, mica, manganese, fertilizers, 
tton, hemp, wool, tea, rubber, ivory, palm oil, petroleum, grains, 
ices, fruits, and scores of other things. It is the backwardness of 
e peoples possessing these things that gives the imperialist unde- 
loped or even virgin fields in which to operate. Many of these 
oducts he could not get—at least in sufficient quantity—by a 
licy of permitting the natives to gather or produce them, because 
ey lack the knowledge and technical equipment to do it. 

What the exploiter does, therefore, is to carry his technology with 
m to the spot, and apply it with such modifications as circum- 
ances impose. He introduces his productive paraphernalia— 
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science and machines—and the methods of the West amid stra 
surroundings. Furthermore, to utilize the resources, he find 
necessary to engage in numerous public works; he improves rive 
and harbors for navigation; constructs highways and bridges, ra 
roads, telegraph and telephone lines; establishes banks and po 
offices. These modern facilities are doubly profitable when th 
are introduced into countries like China, India, and Turkey, w 
their construction has meant the purchase of materials in the e 
ploiting country to be paid for in part by the country exploite 
In countries like South and Central Africa where the natives ha 
little or nothing to give, the expense often falls upon the taxpai 
at home. It is obvious, however, that the introduction of Wesi 
technology into countries that are less advanced economically w 
ultimately result in material enrichment. 

Labor problems in exploiting backward countries.—In cou 
tries where economic development is most retarded, as in Centr 
and South Africa, another serious problem exists. Among # 
natives there generally, the concept of labor as an obligation ¢ 
not exist before the white man came. Such a concept found 1 
lodgment in their traditions. Theirs was largely a collectic 
economy, but not wholly so, for there was in some regions a ¢ 
siderable amount of cultivation, handicraft, and trade. Mate 
needs, however, were simple, and nature furnished most of what wi 
needed without much labor. Nor did money compensation 
regular hours of labor present any particular lure for the nati 
He had not generally experienced the need of it. Here then w 
problem: white labor did not exist in sufficient quantity to me 
the demands of the exploiter; in many cases the white appeared tol 
unsuited to work under the climatic conditions;.methods must | 
devised therefore to induce the native to submit to regularized en 
ployment, as he had never done before.’ With few legal hindrance 
to check him the imperialist found himself, particularly in t 
earlier years, fairly free to use any procedure which he fow 
efficacious. The result was much inhuman and brutal treatment 
the helpless natives. t 

To the credit of imperialism in Africa it may be said that PP 
which had flourished there down to the closing decades of the nin 
teenth century, was almost completely abolished as a result of € 
tended and vigorous methods of suppression. To the discredit « 
imperialism it must likewise be said that it imposed upon th 
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tican blacks a system of forced labor that in some instances was 
ttle removed from slavery itself. Native labor has been “‘forced”’ 
y various ingenious methods. In the Congo Free State the natives 
vere deprived of the lands upon which they had earlier subsisted, 
ind upon each native village was imposed the delivery of a stipulated 
ount of rubber, ivory, or food to the agents of the Association of 
e Congo or of concessionaire companies. Failure to deliver the 
tipulated amounts brought the most severe punishment—flogging, 
aiming; the killing of men, women, and children; the burning of 
illages; the taking of women and children as hostages. Another 
ethod was that of inducing natives to enter into long-term labor 
lontracts, the laborers sometimes being brought from distant points 
nnd held under strict authority. 

The use of taxation was a more common practice. Raw materials 
night be obtained by the laying of taxes in kind upon the natives; 
r the obligation might be in the form of a poll tax under which the 
tative was compelled to give so much labor a year to public works of 
various kinds. Again, he might be forced to show that he had been 
ployed by whites so much time each year; and failing to prove 
his, he was under the law forced to accept labor at a wage. Since 

oney was not primarily a lure to the native, one effective method 
vas found to be that of imposing a tax to be paid in money upon the 
ka of the natives; in order to be able to pay the tax, the native 
vas forced to some gainful occupation for at least a part of the year. 
_ Most of the policies thus far described gave little or no attention 
‘0 the preservation of native economy. That is to say, the natives 
vere deprived of their lands and opportunities for subsistence, and 
thus reduced to more or less complete dependence upon the white 
nan. He preached the gospel of work as a means of raising what he 
egarded as a biologically inferior species of the human race to a 
iigher and more acceptable stage in his development. As factors 
n his quest for profits, the imperialist treated the natives as part of 
che mechanism of his gold mill. His was essentially a dehumanized 
orocess. 

i Of late years a reaction has set in against such treatment that has 
mitigated the inhumanity of the white man’s practices in some parts 
— Spurred on in part by the protests of certain conscience- 
idden groups and individuals, home and colonial governments have 
intervened through legislative enactments for the protection of 
natives. In the inauguration of more enlightened and humane 
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policies Great Britain has, on the whole, led the way. The new idea 
is to preserve as much of the native economy as practicable. 
native is permitted to retain his lands, and is encouraged to gather 
the native products or to utilize the soil for agriculture, the fruits of 
his labor being sold to the white man at a fair price. In certa 
parts of Africa the British have used this method with excellent 
results both to the native and to themselves financially. At pre 
the procedure is applicable, with satisfactory results, to the collect 
ing of certain natural products and to products requiring mo 
simple cultivation. As the natives gradually acquire more of # 
Western technique in agriculture, the British policy will probab 
be more widely extended. 
Imperialism and the spread of Western culture.—Our bri 
sketch of imperialism in action will clear up statements made inei- 
dentally earlier in this book, that the imperialist process is carrying 
Western culture over the world. By his use of certain features of 
Western political machinery to bring and hold subject communiti 
in control, the imperialist is introducing backward peoples to phases 
of modern government, both good and bad. In the extension of 
Western technology and its products, he is teaching the elements ¢ 
modern economy. Along with these political and economic prac 
tices of the West, imperialism is incidentally introducing countles 
items of Western civilization touching such matters as religi 
morals, vices, education, customs of dress, amusements, and 
like. The tendency over the whole globe is toward a greater de 
of homogeneity than has ever existed before. ‘Thus these affecte 
regions are now in a state of transition, with all of the advantag 
and evils that transition involves. The student evaluates the 
“civilizing” agencies with reservations. Perhaps he is unduly 
fluenced by the conviction that such as they are, these “gifts” 6 
civilization are largely by-products of the imperialist’s pursuit ¢ 
material gain. Nevertheless, the facts do lend a measure of trut 
to the appealing popular picture of the imperialist struggling uni 
the ‘‘white man’s burden,” in his high mission of carrying civili 
tion to the dark corners oe the earth. 


A CRITICAL VIEW OF IMPERIALISM 


Imperialism is still powerful in the world today. It represen 
system of rationalized beliefs and practices accepted by those 
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sigh places as the road to national prosperity. It fits consistently 
nto an age of rampant nationalism and materialism. It carries the 
jerce competitive spirit of the modern industrial world into the field 
af international relations. It is mercantilism over again in slightly 
Itered form. In a world economically interdependent it sets up as 
ts ideal the mercantilist goal of the self-sufficing state. To such 
engths has the idea progressed that the whole globe, particularly 
ince the World War, presents a picture of rival and antagonistic 
tates digging themselves in behind high tariff barriers both at home 
ind to a considerable degree in their colonies. In a distracted world 
vhere the fundamental need is a reasonable freedom to buy and sell 
recording to the economic requirements of each, states wage a bitter 
sconomic war against one another that sani heavily to the 
strangulation of international trade and the stagnation of economic 
ife. The nations that have no colonial empire have caught the 
sontagion of economic nationalism and are following the lead of the 
sreat Powers. Against this background, it becomes clear that 
imperialism is playing a double réle in modern economy. It has 
contributed to a world economy by spinning a web of commercial 
hreads between the industrial countries and the undeveloped areas 
of the globe. At the same time imperialist policies present the most 
‘ormidable obstacles to the harmonious operation of an international 
»conomic order. 
Imperialism and international peace. —Imperialism is an 
-xpression of nationalism flowing in economic channels—an aspect of 
sconomic nationalism. In the nineteenth century the highest moral 
mplication of nationalism was the right of nations to order their 
own lives according to their own desires and interests as they con- 
ceived them. Accordingly, patriotism was invoked to achieve and 
naintain liberty and independence. Under imperialist practices 
aationalism and patriotism are invoked in enterprises that deprive 
other weaker peoples of liberty and independence. It is this fact 
chat has led some to speak of imperialism as a perversion of nation- 
ilism. Thus the imperialist world presents the spectacle of three 
undred million people in India, heirs to an ancient civilization, 
mn active revolt against Great Britain; of Arabians in Syria in a state 
of smoldering discontent against France; and of the inhabitants of 
the Philippines pressing hard against the American government for 
iberty and independence. There are many other focal points of 
disturbance in the imperialist world. 
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Under such circumstances lasting peace becomes a mirage. Con 
flict on a small scale between imperialist countries and their subjec 
peoples is going on almost perpetually. A greater menace to inter 
national peace’ lies in the rivalry among the imperialist states for th 
choice areas of the globe, a rivalry that becomes dangerous becaus 
of the inherent tendency of imperialism toward exclusion and mo 
nopoly both at home and in colonial possessions. _ Ill feeling and in 
ternational friction are the inevitable result. In such an atmospher 
the imperialist states are drawn to the conviction that in the las 
analysis success in imperial ventures depends upon physical pow 
hence they vie with one another for superiority on land and sea 
Soldiers and battleships are multiplied until the cost of armament 
lays a crushing burden upon the taxpayers. Nor does the evil enc 
there; to augment their power still further they enter into what 4 
termed defensive alliances, which, in reality, are all too frequent 
designed to insure success in imperialist ambitions. Such calcula 
tions were of major importance in the creation both of the T- 
Alliance and the Triple Entente in the pre-war period. Th 
colonial commercial interests have become intimately bound up will 
militarism, navalism, and war. States have been brought to # 
verge of war several ae by intense colonial rivalries—the Frene 
and British in the Sudan in 1808, the French and Germans ij 
Morocco in 1905 and 1911. Every international war during the las 
forty years has had its roots largely in imperialism. 

Such are some of the weighty costs, moral and material, that mus 
be marked up against imperialism. One is led to inquire Me 
the advantages enjoyed under imperialism by Western society con 
pensate for its costs. Where the economist is not convinced tha 
they do not, he at least has serious doubts on the question. / 
adequate discussion of this phase of the subject leads into a labyrintt 
of statistical data. We shall have to be content with a few state 
ments of conclusions that writers have drawn from the evide 
available. 

Economic returns of imperialism.—Imperialists emphasize th 
great importance of colonial markets and the control of raw ma 
terials to the industrial nations. There can be no doubt about 
markets; colonial markets are of great importance in internationa 
trade, al they are growing more so as the backward countries ad: 
vance in economic development. But does imperialism determin¢ 
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e distribution of colonial trade among the imperialist countries? 
other words, does possession and the opportunity to manipulate 
lolonial tariffs determine who shall enjoy colonial markets? Econ- 
mists point out that answers to that question, based upon trade 
atistics, are strikingly contradictory. By manipulating tariffs in 
eir colonial possessions some countries have apparently obtained 
e lion’s share of the trade, but in many other cases they have failed 
2 get as much of the trade of their own colonies as is enjoyed by 
ther countries. Geographic factors, freight rates, and other con- 
iderations often prevail against the supposed advantages of posses- 
ion and tariff preferences, in determining the direction of com- 
yerce. And what is said here concerning markets holds essentially 
rue when one considers the advantage of colonies as sources of raw 
aterials. In the first place, no state can acquire possession of 
ough of the world’s resources to make itself self-sufficient; and in 
e second place, the possession of sources and the control of colonial 
arifis has by no means guaranteed to the possessors the full en- 
dyment of the raw materials of their colonies. It would be in- 
eresting to know just how much the imperialists would lose in 
olonial trade and raw materials if colonies were thrown open to the 
ommerce of the world. In all probability, far less than they think. 
_ The emigration of trained men to other countries is an undoubted 
conomic loss to the motherland—and also to her available man 
‘ower for military purposes, but the argument that the possession of 
olonies prevents this loss is unsound. Few Germans could be in- 
‘uced to go to the German colonies while Germany had colonies; 
0 appreciable number of Frenchmen have been persuaded to go to 
he French North African empire, or Italians to Tripoli, or Japanese 
o Manchuria. Few men are willing to confess that they belong to 
he “excess population”’; most prefer to cleave to the country of their 
irth, or, if they must leave, prefer the older settled countries to the 
lew. 
_ Another pertinent question in evaluating imperialism is this: 
ranted that direct investors may make handsome profits out of 
perialist enterprise, can the same be said of the nation as a whole? 
0 the profits of investment bankers, planters, mining and oil cor- 
orations trickle down to the masses who have no direct stake in 
perialistic exploitation? An extreme answer to the question is to 
‘ay that the nation affords the protection and pays the expenses, 
(nd the individual exploiters and stockholders receive the profits. 
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Such an answer has a kernel of truth, but it does not suffice. Pr 
its to individuals do affect the economic well-being of the comm 
man to some slight degree. Just how much is an intricate proble 
for the economist to decide. 


PROPOSED SOLUTIONS OF THE PROBLEM OF IMPERIALISM 


What is to be done about imperialism? Should the imperialist 
states use their authority to abolishit? They could not do it if they 
desired; and it would probably be unwise if they could. Modem 
industrial and commercial expansion is a force of such tremendo 
power that it is out of the question to confine it. Local areas and 
national areas have long ceased, as we have seen, to suffice the e¢ 
nomic needs of modern society; it is not justifiable that certain back 
ward peoples should be permitted to fence off products indispensable 
to that society. The question is: How can imperialist practices be 
‘shorn of their evils, so that all peoples may enjoy the fruits of the 
earth without the risks and wrongs bound up with present practices? 
The solution that at present seems to offer the best chances of some 
success is that of international control. If an international control 
could be so designed as to protect the exploited peoples on the one 
hand, and to compose the dangerous rivalries of the imperialist 
states on the other, by providing for a distribution of markets and 
raw materials on some equitable basis, then the problem would be 
solved in some of its most important aspects. Some half-hearted 
attempts have been made in this direction under the authority of the 
League of Nations, but little has been accomplished thus far. That 
such a solution is the only one that can hope to succeed is clea 
since the problem of imperialism is above all an international on 
If a satisfactory international solution is effected, imperialism wi 
cease to be—at least the thing which we now call imperialism. 

The failure of the imperialist states to effect an international solu- 
tion of this sort will mean ultimately the abolition of the practi 
through the action of the exploited peoples themselves. The me 
significant consequence of imperialism is the steady “westernizing 
of its victims. Subject peoples are everywhere learning the tricks<¢ 
their masters. In general, wherever the white man goes he ca 
his economic technique with him, his conception of law, his politi 
practices. And it is these very things, particularly his econo 
supremacy, that have made him superior in power and enabled 
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lo enforce his will among backward peoples. Once they learn his 
ways the awakening gradually begins. Disunited or discordant 
fommunities are slowly welded together by a national consciousness 
ind a nationalist emotional drive; the white man’s military tech- 
hique is introduced; and out of a feebleness and helplessness prevail- 
ng hitherto is born a new strength to be used to thrust out the 
ronqueror. This is not a fanciful picture. The evolution is now 
recording itself in history. By a remarkably rapid adoption of 
Western ways Japan closed her doors on the imperialist at the very 
1our of his contemplated entrance. China, slower to act, became 
. victim, first of the European Powers, then of Japan. The grip 
yi the European countries has already been greatly weakened; 
ind despite the imposing force with which Japan has established 
erself in Chinese territory, it is hardly conceivable that she will be 
tble to maintain her position permanently against four hundred 
ion Chinese among whom the signs of an awakening nationalism 
have become clearly discernible during recent years. Most specta- 
cular of all is the stirring of nationalism in India after centuries of 
subjection to British power. In Africa the end of imperialism will 
pe delayed, but there is no reason to believe that the ultimate result 
vill not be the same 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


THE NATURE OF. POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS: 
THE STATE 


Waat is the fundamental social need that has brought political 
stitutions into existence? At the risk of over-simplification of a 
ther vague term one might say that the political function is es- 
tially an adjustment function. In human society there is an 
ler-present need for some systematic method of making adjust- 
ants in human relationships, and the more highly developed the 
ciety the greater the need. One might conceive of a community 
human beings in which all live in amicable accord, with full 
1owledge of how to live a perfect social life, and a willingness to 
reit. We would then have what Herbert Spencer called a “‘state 
perfect equilibrium,” and there would be no adjustment problems 
attend to. But it is hardly necessary to say that human societies 
iown in history have never reached such a state of perfection, 
id there seems to be little prospect of their doing so in the near 
ture. 

The inclusive nature of political functions.—In a fairly sim- 
e society problems of this nature may be so unimportant that there 
ould be no need for special institutional arrangements to meet 
em. This is said to be true of certain Eskimo tribes, but it is not 
ue of groups that have developed complicated social structures, or 
ose that have made much progress in the arts of civilization. With 
em there are constantly recurring problems arising from malad- 
stments that come from conflicting interests of individuals and 
oups within the community, and from conflicting interests with 
her communities. Perhaps it is because problems of this nature 
€ constantly recurring that institutions evolve which take over the 
sk of settling them in some systematic and orderly way. At any 
te such institutions do arise. When the problems are such as 
fect the entire community, actually or potentially, the institutions 
lat take them over are said to be dealing with matters of common 
terest, or general welfare. ‘These are the ones that have come to 
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be known as political institutions. Thus, there are institutions 
common defense against hostile attacks from without, others 
keep the peace and maintain general order within the commun 
others to formulate rules of conduct for the group as a whole; 
others, or perhaps the same ones, to see that they are enforced, an 
so on. Generally speaking, they are those social institutions tha 
are primarily concerned with the maintenance of order and 
general welfare of a community through the regulation and con 
of the external relations of its members. 
The political function is thus not only negative in character 
positive as well. It involves not only the imposition of restraintst 
keep the peace, but positive efforts looking toward the general goo 
of the community. It may affect any aspect of individual or so 
life—whether it be economic, religious, or domestic in character 
whenever such activities develop problems of general concern. 
problem which faces the farmer of disposing of wheat at a fair p 
is economic in nature; it becomes political also when the rest of 
community becomes seriously affected. Again, the steel manufac 
turer’s problem of selling his produce at a fair profit is economic; bu 
it is also political if the maintenance of steel factories is threatene 
and the community asa whole thus affected. In either case polit 
institutions would be expected to intervene, not to aid the farmero 
steel manufacturer primarily, but to see to it that the general well 
did not suffer from an economic maladjustment. Just when s 
problems become matters of general concern is necessarily a mai 
of opinion. Perhaps the best we can do is to remember that th 
political institutions themselves decide the question, and that 
common with all other institutions, they do sometimes get ii 
fields that are only indirectly related to their primary functions 


THEORIES OF THE ORIGIN OF POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


The actual beginnings of political institutions will probably ne\ 
be known. All we do know is that they were present in W 
developed forms at the dawn of history and have persisted up to 
present. In the absence of actual knowledge of political o 
various beliefs about the matter have prevailed from time to ti 
beliefs which became convictions and had so potent an influen 
shaping political institutions that they cannot be ignored. Sor 
these will be described. 
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Divine right.—First may be considered the Theory of Divine 
rigins. The prevailing idea during the Middle Ages, and for some 
ne after, was that political institutions were express creations of 
This theory fitted into the picture of special creation as 
lated in the Biblical account of the creation of man. It was first 
tvanced by secular princes in opposition to papal claims of suprem- 
in temporal matters. According to their conception of the 
ine plan, two powers were set up on earth, one spiritual, the other 
imporal. The Church ruled in the realm of the spiritual; the 
inces ruled in the temporal world. Each had a separate existence 
id was expressly created by divine fiat. Later on, the princes 
nd the theory extremely useful in resisting the claims of their 
[bjects to a share in political authority. Here the theory of divine 
figin was supplemented by the theory of divine right torule. Thus 
t only was political authority divinely created but the princes 
lemselves were divinely ordained to exercise it; hence revolt was 
arded as asin against God. The theory was of tremendous im- 
prtance for centuries not only in assisting in the development of 
le modern state but in maintaining the autocratic rulers of the day. 
|The compact theory.—When opposition to the divine right of 
Ings appeared in the eighteenth century, a counter theory was 
resented as an instrument to break down the earlier political order. 
: 


is is known as the compact theory. The compact theory attrib- 
the origin of political society to a formal agreement among 
en. Political institutions, it was asserted, were purely artificial 
echanisms created by man himself to serve his own ends, and en- 
rely devoid of the sacrosanct character claimed for ee by the 
vine-right theorists. This theory of the contractual origin of the 
ate was developed in various ways, but it was always Sera 
1 the assumption that there existed, before political control ap- 
zared, an original state of nature, in which all men possessed com- 
7 freedom to do as they pleased and to defend their rights and 
‘terests as best they could against the rest of mankind. Sometimes 
€ state of nature was pictured as a condition of continuous, po- 
ntial, or actual warfare; sometimes as one of reasonable content- 
ent. But it had obvious inconveniences, to say the least, which 
y tational man could see; and man, being a rational animal, in- 
ented political society as an improvement. The procedure was 
mple. Each gave up his natural right to do as he pleased and 
eed with all others to set up a political authority which all 
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promised to obey, in return for which they received protection ar 
security. This, according to the theory, was the original comp 
creating political society. ‘To it was usually added another in wl 
men covenanted with some particular person or persons to exer 
the political authority created by the first contract. This 
known as the governmental compact. . 
A fairy story? Perhaps. None the less, it was for some fin 
generally believed to be the true account of political origins. 
the dogma upon which all popular governments of modern tim 
have been erected. If political power came originally from ft 
people, government by consent of the governed seemed the logic; 
conclusion. But other implications were equally possible, for m 
depended on the nature of the compact the people were suppose 
have entered into. For instance, Thomas Hobbes, writing in En; 
land during the turbulent days of the Puritan revolution of th 
seventeenth century, insisted in a notable work, The Great Leviatha 
that the people by divesting themselves of their original rights an 
establishing political authority which they promised to obey, Wel 
perpetually bound to obedience, and were morally bound not 1 
resort to revolution. He thus sought to persuade the disconten 
to accept the blessings of law and order as preferable to revolut 
and anarchy. Later in the same century the philosopher J 
Locke, in his Two Treatises on Government, invoked the comp 
theory to justify revolution. As he interpreted it, political po 
was established for the limited purposes of protecting the lives a 
property of the people, and all other rights possessed by man in fh 
state of nature were left undisturbed. When, therefore, governme 
exceeded the limited purposes for which it had been create 
compact was broken and the people were free to enter into new 
rangements. 
Locke’s interpretation of the compact theory had a deep influer 
upon his time and the revolutionary period that followed in tl 
eighteenth century. What he did was to rationalize the rig 
revolution. He is known as the philosopher of the “blood 
Revolution of 1688 in England, which resulted in the establish 
of parliamentary supremacy, and settled forever, so far as En 
was concerned, the pretensions of divine right and absolutism. | 
doctrine was likewise generally accepted in America, where it be 
came the theoretical basis for the revolt against England in 177: 
and where it found clear expression in its essentials in the Dedlaral 
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Independence, and contributed to the idea of limited government 
hich became imbedded in our constitutional system. It likewise 
\fluenced the revolutionary philosophy of revolt which became cur- 
nt preceding the outbreak of the great French Revolution of 1789, 
s indicated earlier in this work. 

That influence was most potent upon the French philosopher 
an Jacques Rousseau, who presented still another conception of 
he social compact in a celebrated work The Social Contract. He 
eed with Hobbes that in entering into the covenant to establish 
lolitical society man gave up all his natural rights, and obtained in 
pturn political security in a political society; but the exchange of 
atural rights for political security was made only on condition that 
ll should share in the political power thus established. His con- 
usion was that all governments in which the people do not partic- 
pate are illegitimate—popular sovereignty is the only justifiable 
lasis for any political society. Along with Hobbes and Locke, 
Rousseau is given a place among the trilogy of writers who are, by 
lommon consent, recognized as the greatest exponents of the com- 
act theory. The writings of these three men are the classics of the 
olitical literature of this type. 

The force theory.—A third explanation of the origin of political 
istitutions is called the force theory. The force theory repudiates 
oth the idea of divine right and that of the social compact, and in- 
ists that force, and force alone, explains the way in which govern- 
ents arose. No extended explanation of the meaning of this 
heory is necessary. Among the writers who have held this view 
yas Bodin, a great French jurist of the sixteenth century, who did 
auch to clarify the meaning and nature of the modern state. His 
onception was that there existed in primitive society heads of 
ouseholds who ruled the family members in a patriarchal hege- 
10ny. Some powerful head then subjected weaker household heads 
0 his control and thus built up political power. Bodin’s contribu- 
ion to our knowledge of the method by which the French state had 
leveloped, and what we have learned of the beginnings of some other 
f the modern states would lend some credence to the idea that 
olitical origins can thus be explained. 

Evolution.— Modern studies of social institutions, however, have 
ed to a very general rejection of all these theories as being only in 
art true, if true at all. The current opinion seems to be that all 
ocial institutions result from slow processes of change from simple 
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social structures that were, in earlier times, mixtures of religion 
economic, and other elements. ‘This conception fits into the wie 
accepted view of evolution in the animal world and the facts ol 
stitutional development as revealed in history. It accepts the 
that the factors mentioned in the foregoing theories may have he 
part in the process. However, it seems very unlikely that n 
played any conscious part in the origins of political institutions, a 
though he has, in the process of their development, deliberately r 
shaped them at times in order to make them serve his purposes m 
effectively. 


WHAT IS A STATE? 


The complex civilization in which we live today includes man 
highly developed agencies that serve political purposes. There ar 
institutions of legislation, which formulate general rules for th 
governing of society ; institutions of administration that get the rule 
enforced; the courts, which settle disputes and administer jus 
in general; political parties; and a host of others that might be met 
tioned. Any analysis of these institutions would present a bewildei 
ing task were it not for the fact that practically all of them are 
cluded in what are known as governmental agencies; and most 
these are part of, or directly related to, one great, basic political 
sociation called the state. The easiest approach, therefore, to 


others be properly understood. 
Sufficient has been said in preceding chapters to make it clear fl 
definitions are always relative to the point of view of the person 
tempting them. ‘This is certainly true of the state, which has s 
variety of aspects that many definitions may be, and have be 
formulated, each with a certain validity. With this precautio 
statement, we may accept Professor Garner’s definition as b 
most satisfactory for our present purposes. It is as follows 
state . . . is a community of persons more or less numer 
permanently occupying a definite territory, independent, or near 
so, of external control, and possessing organized governmen 
which the great body of inhabitants render habitual obedien: 
This statement describes with sufficient accuracy the nature 0 ‘th 


1J. W. Garner, Political Science and Government, American Book Co., 1928, 103 
Pp: 52. i 
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y-odd political communities into which the modern world is 
lvided. It includes the following elements: people, territory, 
vernment, permanence, independence, and sovereignty. 

Physical attributes of the state.—Of the first two physical ele- 
ents of the state little need be said. It is obvious that people 
ust be included, and the number is not a matter of importance. 
ates have varied, and do vary, in population from a few thousand, 
5 in the little state of Monaco, to world-wide empires of many 
lillions. Whether small, homogeneous states are more desirable 
ian larger ones, or even a world state, involves interesting specula- 
ons into which we need not enter here. As to territory, the better 
lew seems to conform to our definition, which demands a fixed 
pode for the state, although nomadic tribes that are independent 
d have effective government are considered states by some writers. 
|The third important element in the state is government. By 
pvernment is meant the organized machinery through which the 


ate expresses its authoritative judgments and gets them enforced. 
: is not different in kind from similar machinery found in other 
dcial institutions; but, in common with them, the state must 
ossess some organization or it could not survive. It is just as es- 
mtial to the state as is the physical body to the individual. There 
thus a distinction between the state and its government which 
i ae always be kept clear, although the two are often confused. 
‘he distinction is important because it would be very misleading to 
ttribute characteristics of the state to the government of the state, 
nd in some instances it would be fatal to an understanding of the 
ature of either. The relation between the state and the govern- 
vent can best be illustrated perhaps, by reference to a business 
orporation. The corporation is the entire association of stock- 
olders, officers, agents, et al., organized for certain business pur- 
oses. We use the term “corporation” to apply to the entire ag- 
regate, which has an identity of its own as a group, just as we use 
he term “‘state” to apply to the political aggregate. The organiza- 
on of the corporation may consist of a board of directors, a presi- 
ent, and other officers of the group, just as does the government 
1 the state. But just as it would be improper to speak of the 
oard of directors, or the president, as being the corporation, so is it 
mproper to refer to the government as the state. It is merely the 
hysical agency through which the state gets its work done. 

Consideration of another aspect of the state—that of permanence 
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—will also help to show more clearly the difference between st 
and government. It is true that the state could not exist long w 
out some form of government; but the government may change 
may even be changed completely, without disturbing the stat 
The Revolution in France at the close of the eighteenth centu 
transformed the French government completely from a monarel 
to a long succession of other types, but the state of France was 
destroyed. It remained, and remains today, under the Fren 
Republic. Even so drastic a revolution as that in Russia in 1 
changed merely the governmental machine of the Russian stat 
The state therefore is a permanent thing, while governments @ 
constantly changing. Permanence, however, does not mean pe 
petuity. A state may be destroyed by conquest, by absorption inj 
another state, by voluntary annexation to another state, and 
various other ways. 
State independence.—Independence is another requisite | 
ment of the state. A group of persons living in a given territo 
with a government of their own may still fall short of being a stai 
because they do not possess independence from external contre 
Villages, counties, cities, and other local governmental areas thi 
fore, are not states; for local autonomy does not constitute i 
dependence. Actually such local units may enjoy the grea 
measure of control over their own affairs, but if there exists < 
outside authority that can interfere legally—can legally put an en 
to their local self-government, then they cannot be said to have f 
quality of independence all states must have. On the other ha 
some communities that are formally recognized as states do i 
possess complete freedom from external political control. 1 
example, Cuba is recognized as an independent state by all 
political powers of the world; and yet, by virtue of a treaty wi 
United States, the latter has the right to intervene in the dom 
affairs of Cuba under certain circumstances. In instances such 
this, the degree of external control is not considered sufficiently grea 
to io the status of statehood. 
From what has been said it should be clear that such units in‘ 
government as Ohio, Kentucky, etc., are not to be considered 
states in the strict sense, although they are called such. ‘The pow 
that these units exercise are not determined by them but by 
Constitution of the United States. The reasons why they are 
states are largely historical. Before the adoption of the Const 
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|, in 1789, they were independent states in the real sense, and 
a after they were merged into the federal union created = the 
bnstitution they continued to use the term even though they had 
st the attributes of statehood. Similar reasons explain why in the 
erman Empire, before the World War, local units such as Bavaria 
d Saxony were called states. 
[State sovereignty.—We now come to the last and most vital 
acteristic of the state—sovereignty. Sovereignty is not 
‘ely power which the state exerts over its members. All human 
isociations exert power over their members, as long as they are 
embers. The head of a family exerts authority within the 
mily; an economic institution does likewise over its members. 
ly sovereignty of the state we refer to the supreme, coercive author- 
which is attributed to the state alone, and which is its real es- 
nce. It differs from other forms of authority, as found in other 
stitutions, in several important respects. In the first place, 
vereignty implies supremacy in that no human authority is rec- 
mized above it, either from within or from outside the territory 
[the state. In ae words, it implies practical independence from 
ternal authority; it also implies that there is no equal or competing 
ithority within the state. In this respect the state recognizes 
)rivals. Sovereignty is also said to be unlimited in the scope of 
; authority over individuals and groups within the state; in- 
visible, for, being ultimate and supreme, its very nature does not 
‘rmit of division; inalienable, for to part with it would be to lose it 
together; and territorially exclusive, in that it reaches all persons 
id things within the area of the state. It is even thought by some 
be infallible. From such terms as these does one get an idea of 
¢ nature of this most essential feature of the modern state. In- 
sed, as one reads the literature about sovereignty, one might well 
perience a sense of dizziness trying to comprehend its impressive 
ipotence. 
Legal and political sovereignty distinguished.—One need not 
too over-awed, however, if one will recall that the term “‘sov- 
city” was an invention of the lawyers, and was intended to de- 
ribe something quite definite. Looking at the state as a political 
eo we have seen that it has its own peculiar duties or func- 
ms. ‘These include the duty of determining formal rules of con- 
ict that shall apply generally throughout the region of the state’s 
risdiction. They are called laws and represent the expressed 
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will of the community. Manifestly there must be, somewl 
within the state, a definite human agency, some person or grou 
persons with recognized authority to say the final word as to w 
the law shall be. This agency may be a king, a parliament, a ¢ 
stitutional convention, or any other definite group or groups; bt 
authority to act for the community must be recognized as 
Every political state has some such authoritative source of law 
is called the legal sovereign, and the power it possesses is called | 
sovereignty. The task of trying to locate the legal sovereign in 
particular state is sometimes difficult, but it can be done. 
England, for instance, it is clearly the parliament; in the Un 
States, it is the aggregate of legislatures or constitutional conven 
tions which, together with Congress, can amend the Constitution. 
The term “sovereignty,” however, is not used exclusively in 
legal sense. It is often used to indicate the basic political contro 
that lie back of the legal sovereign and influence its action. — 
instance, it has been said that Parliament in England is the ] 
sovereign because it has ultimate authority to make and change 
law at will. But Parliament, or more strictly speaking the Hous 
Commons, is elected by popular vote, and the voters thus hay 
control over their sovereign, Parliament. In the United States th 
organs of government that share in the power to amend the Con 
stitution exercise legal sovereignty, but they in turn are elective 
are thus amenable to the voters. In either case, therefore, it ma’ 
be said that the voters can determine what the fundamental la 
shall be by the control which they have over the political organs tha 
make it. It is this power that is called political sovereignty as ¢ 
tinguished from legal sovereignty; it is also called popular 
ereignty, or the sovereignty of the ‘‘people.”” It would be po 
of course to combine the two. For instance, if the voters ac 
made the fundamental law, as they do in some of our local “state 
they would be exercising legal sovereignty. 
Legal sovereignty and political sovereignty are thus not two 
flicting ideas. They refer to two distinctly different kinds of tk 
and both ideas are entirely legitimate. But when we see the 
states democratically organized, the people can control their 
sovereign, much of its omnipotence disappears. It is apparent 
it is ultimate and supreme only in terms of law. In the broat 


1The English parliament is composed of two houses, but the upper, the Hous 
Lords, has been shorn of most of its power over public legislation. 
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blitical sense it is the people, and particularly the voters, that pos- 
Iss the ultimate supremacy. 
| Finally, it should be remembered that the people themselves are 
nstantly subjected to thousands of pressures that determine their 
n and their ideas. These are geographical, biological, or social 
nature. They are constantly conditioning the conduct of politi- 
as well as all other social institutions. But they are so change- 
le, intermixed, and so elusive that we are soon lost in a maze when 
try to trace the original sources of control in political life. And 
‘ter all is said, it remains true that these forces, however important 
ey may be, have no legal recognition. If they are to have in- 
ence in determining what the law shall be, they must always be 
erted through the recognized legal channels—that is, through the 
sovereign. 
Sovereignty and international relations.—One important as- 
of sovereignty, which will receive more detailed treatment in a 
ter chapter, should receive passing mention here,—that is the ef- 
which the conception of sovereignty has upon the relation of 
tes toeach other. It is significant to notice that the independent 
pwer of the state inherent in sovereignty, which is a source of 
rderly social existence in the civil community, becomes a source of 
sorder i in the community of states in the world at large. How can 
ais be? 
As already explained, under the conception of sovereignty all 
dlitical states are independent. It follows that in the field of in- 
‘mational politics all states are theoretically equal; and if all are 
qual in rights there can be no recognition of a superstate or super- 
tional authority. Limitations upon the conduct of states in rela- 
on to one another must therefore have their source in prohibitions 
hich states impose upon themselves in agreement with one an- 
cher, or in a kind of nebulous thing which has been termed the 
ral conscience of mankind.” But experience has taught that 
ither international law nor moral force is efficacious to a satis- 
no degree, particularly in emergencies, because there is at pres- 
t 


& 


No recognized authority which can bring a state or states into 
durt and enforce a judgment. The result is a condition of affairs 
Hee world that has been aptly described as an “international 

archy,”’ a situation which, in principle, is as dangerous to the 
-anquillity and peace of the world community as would be the 
osenice of a recognized authority in the civil community. Funda- 
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mentally, the present League of Nations and the World Court rep 
resent a groping of society toward the elimination of this dangerou 
situation. 
The state and the nation.—Such are the characteristic element 
differentiating the state from other institutions. As a final pe 
in clarifying our definition, it may be well to remove a common & 
fusion arising from a failure to distinguish the state from the? 
tion.’ Strictly speaking, the terms “state” and “nation” have qt 
different meanings. The former is a political concept and refers t 
the sort of independent, politically organized group that has bee 
described. The latter was originally an ethnic, or racial, cone 
used to denote a group bound together by ties of kinship; but it] 
come to be applied to any group that has developed conscious sel 
ments of unity, or a group spirit that distinguishes its memb 
from others. It need not have, and sometimes does not have, 
ical organization of any sort. But the national spirit, wh 
exists, comes normally to demand a separate political life of its oj 
States built up on this foundation of a unity of spirit and cult 
are known as national states, and most of the great states of our da 
can, at least roughly, be classed as such. 
It is this fact that explains why, in our times, the terms “state 
and “‘nation” have come so generally to be used interchangeah 
Thus common usage frequently leads us to use the word “‘na 
when it is the politically organized group—the state—that i 
ferred to. We also commonly speak of the spirit of nationalism 
meaning identically the same thing as the spirit of patriotism, wh 
is the term more accurately used to indicate our attachment tot 
political unit to which we belong. Such usage is so comm 
particularly in England and America, that some authorities | 
come to accept it as proper. In our own country, for example, th 
political state—the United States of America—is called the na 
and, to add to the confusion which results, one rarely refers to 
state except in connection with such local units as New York, Pen 
sylvania, and Illinois, which are not, properly speaking, states a 
all. ; 
The state contrasted with other institutions.—From wha 
been said of the character of the state, certain major features wii 
differentiate the state from other institutions should be clear. 
the first place, the state differs conspicuously from all other ins : 


1For a more detailed discussion, see pp. 507-510. 
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ons in that its membership i is compulsory—one i is born into the 
ate, while membership in others is os, It follows that 
hile one may belong to as many “voluntary” institutions as he 
ires to or as will admit him, he may hold membership in only one 
ate at one time. The jurisdiction of a state is also distinctive, 
| that it is territorially exclusive; that is, it reaches only such 
orsons as reside in a given area. ‘The jurisdiction of other institu- 
ons is not so limited. ‘The jurisdiction of a church, for example, 
lay be world-wide; a bank may extend its authority to several 
yuntries. Again, fee state possesses the peculiar function of main- 
ining order in society and of serving common interests, while 
her institutions serve each a particular rather than a general 
terest of society. Finally, the state, of all institutions, is the only 
€ possessing that supreme authority called sovereignty, this being 
garded as the chief earmark of the state—its most distinctive 
ature. 
It will be seen that it is chiefly this claim to sovereignty which 
e state makes that establishes its relations to other institutions. 
is unquestioned supremacy makes it paramount in the political 
/oup itself, for, with the exception of certain international institu- 
os that are developing in our day, all political institutions other 
van the state are merely parts of it and are clearly subordinate to 
They are governmental institutions that do the work of the 
‘ate. In large measure, non-political institutions are also subject 
the state. The state, it is true, cannot perform the functions of 
her institutions. It has its own; but the nature of its functions 
ves it a certain position of preéminence over the others, for the 
elfare of the community may demand the regulation and restraint 
‘institutions, just as much as of individuals. They all come within 
\ supreme regulatory authority of the state. They have lives 
' their own to live, but their lives as institutions are no more out- 
de the competency of the state than are the lives of individuals. 
, then, we look at society from this point of view, it takes on cer- 
f aspects of unity, coherence, oneness, at least ae the politi- 


lly organized group we call the state; rad the thing which gives 
unity is said to be the ultimate authority the state possesses. 
a has come to be the generally accepted view of the nature of 
le state and its relation to individuals and other social institutions. 
_Is sometimes referred to as the monistic theory of the state. 

Recent writers have attacked this view as unsound and com- 
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pletely out of harmony with reality. In their examination of soc 
the thing that impresses them most is diversity rather than un 
They see a great multiplicity of social groups, each with its ¢ 
peculiar function, often having origins and an existence qi 
independently of state authority, and demanding and getting al 
giance from its members much as does the state. To these writ 
therefore, society appears as a multiple thing without the unity: 
a coérdinating authority—such as the state claims to be, but 
never been able to establish in fact. State sovereignty, they sar 
is a pure fiction which ought to be forgotten, and the state shoul 
be regarded as only one of many groups, in the entire galaxy < 
which it should accept a position of equality rather than superiority 
Their general viewpoint has come to be known as the pluralist: 
theory of the state. It has many intriguing aspects, but the bu 
of opinion seems to be that the pluralists have failed to make 
a convincing case against the theory of state sovereignty, w 
remains the orthodox theory. However, their realistic way ¢ 
looking at society has value. It has indicated clearly the need of 
thorough re-examination of the organization of our governmer! 
machinery to keep it in line with the rapidly changing social an 
economic structure of our day.’ 


THE CHARACTER AND FUNCTION OF LAW IN THE STATE _ 


It was stated earlier in this discussion that one of the function 
political institutions is to maintain order in the community. 1 
function they perform by the making and enforcing of laws. n 
in the political sense, are general rules of conduct which the st 
accepts and enforces. When the state has accepted them as 
own they are said to express the will of the state. Within the st 
the courts are the political agencies that apply the law and inte! 
its meaning; hence law is sometimes said to be rules of conduct 
the courts will enforce. The meaning is the same. A system 
law is necessary in any society. It is true that our behavior patt 
in society are conditioned by customs deeply rooted in the ¢ 
of the community. Generally speaking, therefore, our con 
fits into these customs, and we observe them as a matter of cout 
But they are not always observed; they are not always definit 


1The theory of pluralism is elaborately treated in the works of Figgis, Laski, Dip 
and others. See especially Harold Laski, The Modern Problem of Sovereignty. 
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they are constantly and imperceptibly changing. For these 
sons, if for no other, law becomes a necessity. It gives precision 
the rules of conduct, makes them universally applicable, and puts 
> power of the state back of them to insure their observance.' 
ommon law.—There are two general kinds of law-—the custom- 
or common law, and written law. The customary law consists 
those rules or customs existing in the community, which the courts 
cept and apply. It is not formally declared at any given time 
it is not written, but it is none the less definite. The body of 
2 common law has developed through centuries of growth and 
t of decisions of the judges in applying the customs of the com- 
ity. It is now a huge system of law in itself, and has come to 
avery rigid system with a procedure of its own. It does change, 
ever, for the courts, from one generation to another, are called 
on to apply its well-settled principles to new conditions; and new 
panings or interpretations thus creep into it. In one sense, this 
oe of law is never made by the state; it exists in custom, and the 
urt merely recognizes it and gives it a sanction—that is, requires 
observance. But in another sense it is judge-made eee for the 
cognition of the custom by the court is the thing that gives it the 
unp of authority, and transforms it into law. This is precisely 
2 difference between an ordinary custom which most of us nor- 
ully observe, and common law which the state compels us to 
serve. One may violate a custom without incurring more than 
cial disapproval, but to violate a custom which has been declared 
mon law is to risk heavy penalties imposed by the state. 
Statute law.—In addition to the common law there is the great 
iss of written law, formally declared by the proper legislative and 
stitutional organs of the state. It is, in fact, this type which 
usually have in mind when we speak of law as being the expressed 
ll of the state. In substance it may be nothing more than a for- 
ul statement of the principles of the common law; it may be a 
dification of the common law; or it may contain entirely new 
inciples and programs ale to the common law. In any 
nt, it always supersedes the common law when the two conflict. 
our legal system we thus have the two systems of law existing 
le by side. The common law prevails until it is modified or abol- 
ied by written law. 


see R. G. Gettell, Introduciion to Political Science, Ginn & Co., 1922, Ch. to. 
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Constitutional law.—In England written law always take 
form of statutes enacted by Parliament, regardless of the natu 
the subject matter with which it deals. In the United States 
in practically all other countries, a distinction is made between 
is known as fundamental, or constitutional, law and ordinary st 
law. The former is embodied in separate written documents 
constitutions, containing the major principles on which the pol 
structure is founded, and which relate to the structure and pow 
the different organs of government. It is in the constitutiona 
that one finds the statement of the basic conditions on which f 
cal society functions, what rights the individual can claim, whe 
organs of government shall be, and what they can do. Iti 
supreme law of the land—an expression of the will of the 
sovereign. Statute law, on the other hand, comprises the ord 
statutes enacted by the legislative bodies ceinened and controll 
by the constitutional law. Thus, for example, the Constitu ti 
the United States creates our Cos and vests it with powers 
regulate interstate commerce. By virtue of this authority, Ce 
gress then enacts laws regulating railroads and other interst 
carriers, as well as business of an interstate character. 


Western civilization has produced two great systems of law th 
have survived. The first is the system of Roman law. A 
been pointed out in preceding chapters, this represents the di: 
tive contribution which Rome made to progress in the We 
world. Beginning with the most primitive rules of custom a 
religious rites, Rome developed a complete system of legal ru 
based on universal principles and practices, thoroughly systematiz 
and reduced to writing in the great Justinian Code of the 
Empire. Revived after the days of feudalism, this code ca 
be the basis of the modern law of Continental European s 
The other great system of law is known as the English commot 
system, which gradually evolved in England after the period 
Norman Conquest and is now used in practically all the 
speaking portions of the Western world. It is a part of out 
heritage. 


FORMS OF GOVERNMENT 


One question further should be raised concerning the state, | 
bringing this survey to a conclusion. Can states be classified a 
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so, how? Mention has been made of the fact that most political 
stitutions form parts of the larger entity we have been describing 
the state, and that the only outward form which the state takes 
expressed in its governmental machinery. When, therefore, we 
eak of the forms of political institutions we refer to the forms of 
vernment, and when we classify states on the basis of their forms, 
vat we are really doing is classifying governments. Only in this 
ase, then, can it be accurately said that states may be classified. 
, to governments, they may be classified from many points of 
sw, but the oldest, and one of the most valuable classifications, is 
at which is based on a consideration of the number of persons in 
om governmental power is vested. From this point of view 
vernments are monarchies, aristocracies, or democracies. 
onarchy is government in which all power is centralized in the 
nds of one person, usually called a king, emperor, or dictator. 
this ruler exercises his power arbitrarily and without reference to 
aeral laws the government is called an absolute monarchy, a 
spotism, or a tyranny; if, however, he governs in accordance with 
aeral laws, it is said to be a constitutional or limited monarchy. 
onarchy as a type of government is conceded to have great 
ength, particularly in times of emergency, for it eliminates the 
lagers of divided counsel, and hence admits of more decisive action. 
When power is vested in a few members of the community the 
vernment i is said to be aristocratic. The basis of selection of the 
wv that wield the power of the state may be wealth, heredity, or 
ility. Aristocracies of ability have the peculiar merit of insuring 
sreater amount of wisdom in the conduct of affairs of state than 
y other form, but the difficulty of agreeing upon any standards 
| which to determine ability seems almost insuperable. More- 
et, even the best aristocracies inevitably tend to become corrupt 
‘the ruling few exercise their power to enhance their own group 
lerests at the expense of the masses. An aristocracy that takes 
ls perverted form is usually called an oligarchy. 
en political power is widely distributed among the masses the 
vernment is said to be democratic. It does not mean that a 
jority of the people must share in political power, for this would 
'a requirement which no government could meet. Although the 
ip of demarcation between aristocracies and democracies is not in 
| cases clearly drawn, the difference between them is usually dis- 
inible. When popular or democratic government first developed 
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it was of the more conservative sort, with relatively few of the ma 
actually having power, and the majority exercising theirs 
through representatives; the term “republican” was then use 
distinguish this form of government from the monarchical 
aristocratic. Later on popular governments tended to extend 
electorate, and an increasing number of people were permitte 
share in the power of the state; and as this practice became esta 
lished, the term “democratic” came gradually to displace the ole 
term “republican.” However, both are still used at times to indi 
any government in which the bulk of the people possess politi 
power. The more conservative type of democracy, in which t 
power of the people is exercised through representatives, is call 
representative democracy, and the more extreme type, in wi 
the people exercise their powers directly without a representati 
as an intermediary, is called pure, or direct democracy. The lat 
is found in Switzerland, in some parts of the United States, 
some other countries; but most democracies of the past, as well 
the present, have been and are of the representative type. . 

Several advantages are attributed to democratic government 
constituting a particular merit. First, it tends to greater stabil 
in government, because the masses are less likely to be dissatish 
with the results of their own handiwork. Second, it reflects n 
accurately than any other form the common welfare. Third, 
mass opinion, at least in countries with a fairly high level of 
telligence and enlightenment, will be a wiser opinion than that 
one man or a few men. Lastly, it stimulates an interest in puk 
affairs, and acts as an educative influence in the development 
better citizenship. 

Although it is not accurate to say that in the developailll 
political institutions society presents an evolutionary process und 
which peoples pass through each of these stages in succession fro 
autocracy, in which one person combines all political power in | 
own person, to democracy, in which political power becomes t) 
possession of all; yet history does justify the conclusion that, 
knowledge becomes more widely disseminated and new groups b 
come political-minded, pressure is brought to bear upon politic 
institutions to broaden downward, so that step by step an increasil 
number of the population of the state are admitted to politic 
rights founded on law. This fact will become apparent when \ 
turn to the historical development of political institutions. 
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CHAPTER XXV 
THE STATE AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


Ir 1s clear from the preceding characterization of the state th 
protection from without and order within have been regarde 
matters of fundamental importance to society. To meet t 
needs the state came into existence. To make it effective int 
performance of its functions, society invested the state witht 
unlimited power called sovereignty. If this power could be 
cised with such superlative wisdom and even-handed justice 
satisfy the legitimate needs of the individual and of the varie 
groups within the state, there would probably be a reasonable ag 
ment among the citizens of the state as to the degree of powert 
state should exercise. Such a situation one might associate 
an ideal state. But an ideal state of this character never has exist 
and never will, for in the world of realities the state does not functi 
as an automatic mechanism, but only under the direction and dr 
ing power of human minds. Consequently the question has be 
repeatedly raised as to how far the state should go in the exercise 
its power over individuals subject to its authority. . 

The question may be restated in this form: How far is the liber 
of the individual compatible with the authority which the sta 
must exercise if it is to realize the fundamental aims of society | 
which it was created? Man is not a machine which can be harness 
to the dynamo of the state with a belt or a cog wheel. Heis 
human personality, a sentient being, possessing a sense of hum 
values which he cherishes and from the violation of which he sh 
as from a blow to his personality. Hence the never-ending coi 
between liberty and authority. The problem of finding a place 
freedom in a political society possessing powers that may be exe 
in unlimited degree in any direction, is one that has taxed the 
genuity of men for centuries. It raises the whole question : 
what rights, if any, the individual may claim in the state, and4 
the extent to which the state should impose restraints upon 1 
dividual action; for it should not be inferred that because the s 
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s complete authority it is always wise for it to exercise it. These 
lestions of individual rights and the functions of the state will be 
sidered in the present chapter, particularly as they have arisen 
‘modern society. 


THE QUESTION OF INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 


The doctrine of natural rights.—One attempt to solve the 
pblem of reconciling individual liberty with authority found 
ression in the so-called doctrine of natural rights. It appeared 
fearly as the fourteenth century; and, it will be recalled, became 
force of great significance in connection with the Palak ode 
yvements of the eighteenth century. It is based on the assump- 
n that freedom means absence of restraint and that the only way 
have both freedom and authority is to limit the latter to certain 
ds and recognize liberty of action in others. It was asserted 
at nature endows men with certain rights, usually summed up 
- the terms life, liberty, property, or, as the Americans expressed 
| life, liberty, i the pursuit of bests. These are a sort of 
ssession enjoyed by each individual born into this world, are a 
cessary part of him, and are, therefore, “unalienable.” Political 
thority cannot legitimately interfere with them; on the contrary, 
litical authority is established for the express purpose of protecting 
an in the enjoyment of these rights. As will be seen, liberty itself 
regarded as one of these inherent privileges. 
One serious difficulty with the whole doctrine lies in the vagueness 
the meaning of the terms used to express it. What, for instance, 
‘meant by liberty? In its absolute sense liberty is, of course, 
ipossible in any human society. One may leave out of considera- 
m all physical limitations on human action—all limitations of 
ne and space, of environment and physical capacity—even then 
mplete freedom of choice and action could not exist. If it existed 
r One individual it would be nonexistent for another, for if we all 
ve freedom of choice the very fact that we all have it would make 
€ object of our choice unattainable for most of us. Moreover, 
t significance could one’s liberty have if no one were inclined to 
pect it? Claiming it as a natural right would not be effective 
surance that one would be able to enjoy it. 
Legal rights.—Difficulties such as these have caused the doctrine 
natural rights to lose caste. It is coming to be seen that the 
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value of a right we may claim depends not so much on our clain 
it as in getting others to respect it, and the effective way of get 
others to respect it is to get legal recognition for it. When th 
done it becomes a legal right and has back of it the sanction of tk 
state. It becomes a thing of real significance, for the authorit 
of the state can then be invoked to prevent others from interfe 
with us in our enjoyment of it. Just as one’s rights mean |i 
unless others are prevented from interfering with them, so libert 
means nothing unless authority accompanies it to make it effectiy 
Instead of being hostile to each other, liberty and authority ai 
necessary to each other. The highways, for instance, are saic 

be free to all; but it is only when the use of the highways is reg 


more people come to exercise their right to use the highways, i 
more obvious becomes the necessity for regulation. Rights ther 
fore may be thought of as coming from the state, and the on 


from other individuals or from the government itself. This 
one of the express purposes of written constitutions that con 
formal statements of individual rights. For this reason they 
sometimes called constitutional or fundamental rights. They 
of two general kinds, civil and political. By civil rights is mea 
personal rights which one may enjoy in society without interferet 
from the government. They usually include such rights as freed 
of speech and of the press, freedom of religious worship, freed 
of the person, protection of private property, equality before ‘ 
law, and certain long recognized rights of persons accused of crim 
such as jury trial, indictment by grand jury, andsoon. Bypo 
rights is meant rights to share in the processes of government, 
as voting, holding office, jury service, and the like. Civil righi 
conferred upon all alike, while political rights are always limited 
certain persons who possess the necessary qualifications whi 
state establishes as tests for public service. However, neither civ 
nor political rights are regarded as absolute, for they are all - 3 
to limitations that may be imposed by law to prevent abuse. Fe 
example, freedom of speech may be severely curtailed during time 
of war, when unbridled liberty would seriously affect the successit 
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pnd uct of the war and thus endanger the very existence of the state. 


Phe same is true of religious freedom, which is guaranteed, but which 
also subject to control and regulation by law, when the exercise of 
threatens injury to the body politic.* 
| How are these rights guaranteed? In the United States they are 
ll formally stated in our written constitutions. Our rights against 
he national government are set forth in the Federal Constitution, 
phile those against the state governments are included in the “bills 
f rights” in the state constitutions. Whenever any individual 
inks his constitutional rights are infringed by a law of Congress 
r of a state legislature, he appeals to the courts to protect him; and 
the courts think his appeal is justified they will refuse to enforce 
ne law, by declaring it inoperative or “void” because it conflicts 
h the constitutional guarantees. The courts are thus the guard- 
of our constitutional liberties by virtue of the fact that they 
ssess the power to interpret the meaning of fundamental law. 
no England, on the other hand, where no written constitution exists, 
ndividual liberties are embodied in the common law and in custom. 
put since the custom and common law are subject to change at 
ny time at the will of parliament, individual rights are at the mercy 
f the lawmakers. Nevertheless, so zealously does parliament re- 
pect them, that it is a remarkable fact that individual liberties are 
eT more extensively enjoyed in England than in any other 
ountry of the world. 
bm rights.—What has been said concerning the nature of 
dividual rights should not be construed as denying the validity 
f moral rights. Legal and moral rights are quite different in na- 
Legal nghts are those which are recognized and protected 
y the state, regardless of whether they are right or wrong in the 
oral sense. Moral rights are rights which any individual con- 
iders himself justified in claiming, and which others ought to re- 
Whether or not they will be respected is left to the moral 
mscience of him who threatens them, just as the actual determina- 
on of what they are must be left to the moral judgment of him 
* is threatened. That which is legally right may be morally 
mg. Some legal rights may be regarded by many as highly 
mmoral, but they are nevertheless protected by the state as long 
E they remain legal rights. Generally speaking, the attempt is 


| See R. G. Gettell, Introduction to Political Science, Ginn & Co., 1922, Ch. 9. 
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usually made to get moral rights expressed as legal rights, but if 
never done completely. It should be recognized, of course, t 
all individuals reserve for themselves the right to make mora 
judgments; and if so-called natural rights, discussed above, are fe 
garded as moral rights, they might be said to be valid as su 
Thus, if one considers that every person has a moral claim to life 
liberty, or property, regardless of what use he makes of them, 
he might be said to have a natural or moral right to these things 

The theory of the rights of the governed against the authority o 
established government reached its most extreme expression in 
eighteenth-century assertion of the right of revolution. It will} 
remembered that when the revolting American colonists were ii 
process of severing the British connection they fell back upon 
political philosophy of John Locke and asserted, in the Declarat 
of Independence, their right “‘to alter or abolish” the existing goy 
ernment. But the right of revolution, from the very nature o 
things, is a moral right; never a legal one. This must be so, fe 
by revolution is meant any illegal change in the government. 
quite possible to imagine conditions under which a conscientiou 
citizen might feel himself morally justified in trying to overthroy 
the government under which he lives and to set up a new @ 
One must, if he be a moral person, pass judgment on his state a 
what it does or fails to do, just as he would on his own acetic 
The state is not above moral law, and ought to conform to it, é 
the only way in which it can be kept within the bounds of moral 
is by having its citizens insist on its actions conforming scrupulou 
to moral codes. The right of revolution, therefore, exists ai 
final means of compelling one’s political organization to conform 
what is right. But when we say the state is not above moral | 
we do not mean to say that it cannot disregard moral law. Itn 
do so and, unfortunately, does so at times with impunity. 


STATE FUNCTIONS: UNDERLYING THEORIES 


How far the citizen may actually enjoy individual rights in 
given state will be determined by several factors. The status o 
individual in the state depends not only upon the establishme 
constitutional guarantees which leave him free to act within li 
it depends also on the extent to which the state exercises the pow 
which it undoubtedly possesses. And the extent to which it doe 
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ercise those powers—that is to say, the extent to which it con- 
jes individual liberty, and the strictness or rigidity with which it 
terprets individual rights under the law—will be determined in 
nsiderable degree by the attitude which it assumes toward the 
dividual or the general theory which it accepts as to the functions 
fthe state. There have been, and always will be, widely divergent 
iews as to the extent to which the state should regulate the afiairs 
private individuals, or engage in enterprises of its own that might 
ave been left to private enterprise. One group of extremists has 
nsisted that the state has no legitimate functions whatever; another 
roup has claimed that the state should absorb practically all activi- 
les of private individuals. Beginning with the first of these ex- 
-eme views, we may proceed to discuss briefly the major theories of 
te functions. 

The theory of anarchism.—TIn a strict sense the theory of 
narchism is not a theory of what the state should do, but rather a 
neory that the state should do nothing. The anarchist insists 
aat there is no legitimate function for the state to perform in society 
nd that it should therefore be abolished. To them the state is 
sh ts and a distinct evil; for, whatever good it may accom- 


ish, its method of coercion, which is the characteristic feature of 
cate action, is fundamentally undesirable and unjustifiable. It is, 
terefore, this one feature of the state—compulsion—to which they 
ject. As one writer puts it, society has no more right to coerce 
€ individual than the individual has to coerce society. They have 
0 objection as such to organized efforts to accomplish common 
ads; but instead of the coercive power of the state being used for 
ch purposes, they believe these ends might equally well be accom- 
ished by purely voluntary associations, to which individuals could 
ttach themselves or not as they please. Thus, in an anarchistic 
ociety, all who felt the need for police protection could associate 
or that purpose, but those who could see no benefit to be derived 
‘om it would not be called upon to support it. Their plan, there- 
wre, would be to substitute voluntary associations for the state, 
henever common action is necessary to attain a desired end. 
Anarchists vary in kind from the bomb-throwing type, comprising 
ose who call for immediate destruction of the political state by 
ae of violence and terror, to the purely philosophical type repre- 
ented by such men as Kropotkin and Godwin, who regarded an 
narchistic society as an ideal toward which conscious progress 
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should be made, but one not immediately possible of realizati 
However, there is very general agreement among thoughtful pec 
that the basic notions of anarchism are false, that coercion is } 
necessarily an evil, and that, even if it were, the plan to substitut 
voluntary codperation would not eliminate coercion, since coercioi 
against members as well as non-members of such associations wo 
be inevitable if effective results were to be obtained. It is probabh 
the very philosophy underlying anarchy that explains why anarer 
itself has captured comparatively few adherents and is so bitterh 
fought and carefully guarded against by existing governments. 

The theory of individualism.—From the point of view of stat 
functions, the individualist agrees with the anarchist that the stat 
is an evil, but breaks with him sharply when he insists that iti 
unnecessary. The individualist believes that it would be imposs 
to dispense with the state entirely, for the reason that men have no 
learned how to live peaceably in society. They require the restrait 
ing compulsion of the state to prevent them from doing violence t 
the rights and interests of others. Nevertheless, they think # 
state should confine its activities to a minimum. It can prope 
furnish protection against external violence and internal disord 
and concern itself generally with keeping the peace. These fu 
tions would involve the maintenance of an army and navy, pe 
administration, punishment for crime, administration of justice 
the courts, and the imposing and collecting of taxes with which 
defray the expenses of the state. Such functions represent a max 
mum of activity for the state, and beyond them the extrem 
dividualist would not venture. Others less extreme might ad 
other functions if their desirability could be demonstrated, but dou 
would always be resolved against them. Jefferson expressed t 
point of view of the individualist when he said that that governme 
is best which governs least. This point of view received its wi 
support during the last quarter of the eighteenth and the first ha 
of the nineteenth centuries. It was the logical successor to # 
theory of natural rights which had had great vogue just previo 
It had some very important effects on state policies in Eng 
and the United States as well as on the continent of Europe, 
after the middle of the last century it underwent considerab 
modification. 

The modern doctrine of individualism arose as a logical reactior 
against the extreme interventionist policy of the governments of th: 
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modern period, which had largely ignored the individual in 
at was conceived to be the interest of the state. Thus, the in- 
ividualists came to regard all restraint upon the individual as an 
because it retarded him in the full development of his physical, 
ental, and moral nature. His individuality and initiative were 
rushed in a regime of state regulation, and he was prevented from 
oping his powers and capacities to the fullest extent. 
| Later many of them looked upon state regulation as contrary 
the natural laws of struggle and survival of the fittest. They 
vere greatly impressed by what seemed to be the natural law of 
yolution as expressed by Darwin. In the animal world progress 
eemed to them to be based on a constant struggle for existence, the 
ittest surviving in the contest, the weak succumbing. Since that 
ed to be the process in the natural world, it was thought to be 
he proper path of progress in human society as well, for progress 
uld be made only by permitting those unfitted for survival in 
pciety to succumb. State regulation was constantly interfering 
vith the natural order by aiding the weak against the strong. Fi- 
ally, it should be recalled that the great economists of the day, 
‘om Adam Smith on, lent their support by declaring it sound 
a doctrine to permit unrestricted competition under the 
ws of supply and demand. Thus economists, natural scientists, 
nd moral philosophers combined to denounce state regulation. 
' There is much that is commendable in the position of the individ- 
lalists. Their emphasis on the dignity and worth of the individual, 
in the virtue of self-reliance, and of individual freedom of judgment 
nd action wherever possible, would seem to merit general approval. 
owever, their critics have pointed to some fundamental weaknesses 
a the major premises of their doctrine. History does not seem to 
how, for example, that the state has been a positive evil rather than 
| positive good; nor does it indicate that an increase in state func- 
ions is necessarily a net loss to individual freedom. As pointed out 
preceding pages, restraints imposed by legislation often enlarge 
e field of liberty of action by removing existing barriers. Then, 
a great amount of state action cannot fairly be regarded as 
int. The promotion of scientific knowledge and general 
Fai the dredging of harbors and waterways, the maintenance 
if a postal service, and a host of other ordinary functions of present- 
lay states, are positive aids rather than restrictions. 
Critics of individualism have also pointed to the error of assuming 
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that the individual is always in a position to understand best his oy 
interests. As Professor Garner has said, “No one lives in a bad 
drained house, drinks water polluted with sewage, or eats adulte 
ated food because his interest leads him to do so, but general 
because he is ignorant of the real character of the service or artic 
which he uses or consumes, or because he cannot help himself, 
Finally, it should be remembered that, however important may | 
the individual and his interests, he is not an independent enti 
He is largely the product of the society in which he lives, and 
obligations to others, as well as to society, must be considered befo: 
a true picture of the functions of the state can be drawn. 

Collectivism and socialism.—Out of the reaction against i 
dividualism there emerged two theories of the function of stat 
that are closely related but clearly distinguishable—collectivisi 
and socialism. Collectivism represents an attitude or point 
view which was largely accepted by the adherents of the establish 
forms of government during the last quarter of the nineteenth ce 
tury, while socialism was supported by groups outside the ortho 
political ranks. Collectivism in Great Britain—known by ot 
names on the Continent—took the position that the stressing of #1 
“absolute rights” of the individual had resulted to the detriment 
society as a whole, or of man collectively considered. The stres 
the collectivists asserted, should thenceforth be laid upon the par 
mount interests of the community. Their opposition, obviou 
was directed against the non-interventionist policy of the state 
individualism. The individuals needed to be restrained, they 
clared, because by reason of superior power, or ignorance, or k 
of ethical consideration, they trampled on the rights of the poor, ' 
weak, or the less aggressive, with results injurious to socié 
Accordingly they advocated restraining legislation for the cont 
of the individual in the uses to which he should put his own prope 
in the treatment which he should accord to his employees, in th 
service which he should render to society, and in the character 
goods which he should sell to the community; and they advoc 
positive regulations of all sorts looking to the social welfare of 
classes least able to minister to their own interests. Ls 

As a critic of individualism the socialist takes a much more @3 
treme position than the collectivist. Socialists look upon the stat 
id 
1Political Science and Government, American Book Company, 1928, Tone p- ar 
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a positive good, a necessary and very desirable agency for the 
omotion of the welfare of the individual, as well as the collective 
elfare of the community. Rather than restrict state functions, 
hey would enlarge them far beyond the point reached in most of 
e present-day states. They would expand the activities of the 
fate in the fields of education, scientific research, general culture, 
d in social and humanitarian enterprises of various sorts. Basic- 
lly, however, they believe that most of the present ills of society 
€ economic, and they call for drastic changes in present methods 
producing and distributing economic goods. They would sub- 
titute public ownership and management for private ownership 
ad management of land, capital, and the instruments of production 
dtransportation. Lands, factories, mines, railways, public utility 
rvices would thus become collective enterprises in which private 
hpital would be eliminated; but in other respects private property 
ould remain as it is. One can readily see what an enormous 
ansion of state activities socialism implies. 
| Within the socialist ranks there are wide differences of opinion 
s to the methods of carrying out this program, but few of these 
ifferences need concern us here. At present there are two distinct 
ings of the movement. The more radical, or left wing, believes 
rat socialism will be brought about by ase war, in which present 
pitalistic states will be overthrown by “Sys and the new 
gime inaugurated. They insist that there shall be no compromise 
ith the prevailing system of competitive individualism, which 
wust be destroyed root and branch. It was in this form that 
iodern socialism first appeared, in, connection with the Revolution 
{1848 in France. The failure of the movement at that time con- 
ributed to create what came to be known as the moderate wing of 
ne socialist movement. The moderates believed in the ideals 
resented in the socialist program, but became convinced that they 
ould, and should, be realized, not by class struggle and revolution, 
ut by a slow process of eon They would work ae 
gitimate constitutional channels, win elections, and thus get con- 
: of the government, and gradually apply their principles as 
hey came to be accepted by the masses of the people. Another 
en difference between these two groups of socialists lies in 
he refusal of the extremists to be content with anything less than 
omplete elimination of private capital within the fields mentioned, 
yhile the nioderate socialist is willing to compromise with the 
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present system by accepting regulation and control of pri 
enterprises in lieu of public ownership—at least as temporary 
pedients. 
The moderate wing probably represents a majority of presé 
day socialists. Socialism is strong in most of the European cc 
tries, has captured one of the largest parties in England tod 
and is about the only type of socialism that has met with an 
approval in the United States. On the other hand the rad 
wing of the movement has possession of the Russian governm 
and is making the effort to apply extreme socialism on the broade: 
scale that the Western world has seen. The results are beim 
watched with great interest, as a sort of practical test of the work 
ableness of socialist theories. . 
Communism.—On the extreme left wing of socialism lies com 
munism, which represents the last word in the enhancement of stat 
functions. Communists would eliminate all private property 
private interests, and private relationships, all of which they con 
ceive to be inherently bad and a menace to public interests ar 
public welfare. The individual must be completely merged i 
society and learn to think and act in terms of communal rather tha 
private interests. The state must become the complete owner a 
property, the use of which is to be shared by all on equal tem 
The state is to supply the individual’s body with food and clothi 
his soul with religion, provide shelter for him, dictate the type 
labor in which he shall engage, and have the disposition of his lei 
Domestic relations, like all other private relations, are to be det 
mined by the state, and the family, as we know it, to disappear. — 
Russia, where the communist doctrines are now being worked ou 
so strong has become the conviction of the incompatibility of be 
geois individualist ideas and communist ideals that the new socia 
state has instituted a bitter warfare and discrimination against 
middle class of the Tsarist régime and has established the dic 
ship of the proletariat, an idea which has become more or less” 
separably connected with communist doctrine. 
Communism is thus so closely akin to extreme socialism that iti 
difficult to draw a line of demarcation between these two theor 
of government. As a modern theory communism emerged 
part of the radical socialist movement and is still rather defin 
identified with it. The Russian experiment of the Soviet Repuk 
is a communistic-socialist experiment, and, as said before, is th 
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t large-scale enterprise of the sort known to history; in practice, 
wever, Russia has been unable to apply the ideal completely. 
im a much smaller scale it has been tried in many parts of the world 
| an experimental way with select communities, but none of them 
proved to be lasting. The idea of communism is not new; it 
at least as old as Plato, the great Greek philosopher, who consid- 
ed it an ideal arrangement within the class of rulers in his perfect 
ate, as described in his Republic. 

Let us briefly review these four theories concerning the proper 
Ids for the activity of the state. First, there is that of the an- 
rchist, who would have the state go out of business entirely, being 
necessary and dangerous; second, that of the individualist, who 
its its necessity but restricts its functions to a minimun; third, 
at of the socialist, who would expand the functions of the state to 
clude collective ownership and operation of the means of produc- 
mn and exchange; and fourth, that of the communist, who would 
ave the state control all activities of man in society and completely 


ete private property and private interests. 
| 


STATE FUNCTIONS: MODERN PRACTICES 


To what extent do the theories just enumerated find expression in 
1odern practice? It is obvious, even to the most casual observer, 
e no one of them accurately describes the functions of the modern 
ate. In the first place, although one can see the results of the 
eory of individualism in our present practices, we are far from 
sing individualists in any complete sense. The movement was 
: its height about three-quarters of a century ago, and the swing 
nee then has been very pronouncedly away from the theory, and 
yward a régime of intensive state regulation. The state of our 
ay interests itself in the formal education of the youth; it regulates 
e family relationship; it protects the health of the community by 

eens codes of health and sanitation; it prescribes the qualifica- 
ons of lawyers, doctors, surgeons, engineers, druggists, plumbers, 
lots, barbers, and a host of others; it carefully lays down the 

inciples governing the conduct of business, and controls the 

( activities of business concerns; it protects labor against 
self as well as against employers, by regulating hours of work and 
onditions of employment, providing compensation for accidents, 
nd regulating employment of women and children in particular; 
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it engages in huge projects of reclamation of waste and arid lan 
flood prevention, highway construction and waterway impre 
ment; it maintains parks and recreation facilities, as well as libra 
and museums. ‘These are only suggestions of the types of acti 
in which the state engages. ‘They are by no means exhaustive, anc 
are listed merely to help us visualize the enormous contrast betwee 
the individualist’s conception of what the state should do and 
it is actually doing in our time. 

But this does not mean that we have entered the state of social 
ism, although it is true one finds here and there clear applications 0 
the ideas of the socialists. Even in the United States the stat 
conducts a school system, and a postal system, while in local com 
munities one finds government-owned railways, street-car system 
water, light, and power utilities, and even government theatr 
pawnshops, employment agencies, and other enterprises that ar 
ordinarily left in private hands. The instances, however, are onl 
sporadic and have usually resulted from peculiar local condition: 
rather than from any faith in the basic principles of socialism. — 

In other countries socialism has made greater headway. C 
often finds government-owned railways, telephone and telegra) 
systems, local lighting and power systems, and street railways. 
New Zealand, settled by individualistic Englishmen with all t 
traditions of English liberties, we find the land owned largely 
the government and rented to tenants; private homes constructe: 
by the government, and government-owned mines, railways, te 
phone and telegraph services, as well as municipally owned k 
utilities. 

On the whole, then, it may be said that present practices ind 
a midway position between socialism and individualism. The 
is undoubtedly regarded as a powerful agency for good. It is 
that state regulation and state activity in general do not neces; 
mean a loss of individual freedom but often a net gain, and 
indeed, much of the intensive activity of the state represents definit 
efforts to maintain the individual in a condition of greater freedo 
and equality of opportunity than would be possible if he were le 
unaided by the state. Although complaints (and legitimate | 
at times) are heard against one or another particular form of s 
“interference,” we are gradually becoming accustomed to more 
more of it, as we see frontier and rural life receding into the 
and our highly socialized, industrial civilization taking its ie 
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deed we are likely to see more, rather than less, activity of the 
tate in the future. Whether a continued expansion of state func- 
ions through regulation and control will lead ultimately to a full 
ization of socialism must be left to the future to determine. 
Phe socialists, of course, insist that it will, and that the present is 
erely a transitional step in that direction; others are inclined to 
elieve that effective regulation by the state of private enterprise 
7ill meet all the needs of general welfare, and will more adequately 
rve the purposes of individual progress, and that the general 
rend toward socialism will cease before the final step of taking over 
irivate enterprise by the state shall be realized. 


ESSENTIAL AND OPTIONAL FUNCTIONS OF THE STATE 


| In the light of the wide divergence of opinion and theory concern- 
ag the functions of the state, is it possible to find common ground 
pon which all of these warring groups may stand? It is possible 
f we omit the anarchist, for all except the anarchist are agreed that 
here are certain Beata activities in which the state must engage 
Fit is to exist and serve its ends as a political institution. These 
aay be summed up as the maintenance of peace and order inter- 
ally, and the maintenance of organized forces with which to repel 
ttacks from the outside. The former involves the developing of 
ules of law, the enforcement of law, and the punishment of violators; 
or these purposes there must be legislatures, police, courts, and 
trectional institutions. The latter involves the maintenance of 
tmies and navies made essential by the existing political organiza- 
ion of the world into numerous sovereign states with no machinery 
9 keep the peace among them. The outstanding political problem 
a. day is that of developing some such machinery; until this 
toblem is solved the opinion will doubtless prevail that the states 
ust remain armed camps or risk annihilation. A third essential 
iaeion is fiscal—the raising of revenue and the disbursement of 
ds to meet expenses. The basic character of the fiscal function 
at once revealed when it is realized that without such physical 
qaintenance modern governments would come to a standstill. 
fea functions other than those mentioned as essential may be 
lassed as optional. Some are conceded to be so desirable, and have 
ome to be so universally exercised, that even individualists of our 
ay would scarcely refuse to recognize them as proper activities of 
\ 
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the state. In this category may be mentioned, among oth 
education, charity administration, sanitation and health, collectio; 
of statistics, and some degree of regulation of commerce, indus 
and labor. But when we get beyond those functions that h 
received traditional acceptance, we encounter the varying opini 
as to their desirability that have been suggested in this chaptei 
Is it possible to establish any standards by which we may de 
mine the desirability of the state’s assuming optional functions 
Individualists and socialists alike render judgment on proposals ¢ 
this sort, on the basis of their doctrinaire programs of action. 
strict individualist, believing that state action means loss of libet 
would be inclined to reject such proposals on principle, regard 
of any real need for state action, or of any immediate good fl 
might result from it. The socialist, on the other hand, would 
likely to accept them if they seemed to fit into his program of pul 
ownership and operation, even if experience had demonstrated th 
ineffectiveness of state action in this particular field. 
The mistake that both seem to make lies in the dogmatic assump 
tion that state action is good or bad in itself. The individualist 
right in insisting on the importance of individual liberty, but he 
incorrect when he thinks this implies the desirability of a fixed pol 
of inactivity by the state. As we have seen, it sometimes imp) 
just the reverse, for state intervention may be the most effect 
means of obtaining greater individual freedom for a majority of 
community. The socialist may be right in stressing the impor 
of the collective welfare of the community, and in pointing out 1 
positive good that can result from collective action through # 
political state. But it is by no means demonstrated that his p 
ticular program is the best means of attaining the goal desir 
for state regulation may often serve the collective interests of socie 
more satisfactorily than state ownership and operation. ; 
Although the coercive power of the state may thus be employ 
at times to effect a larger individual freedom, or to satisfy sot 
social demand, it does not follow that it is at all times the mos 
appropriate agency to use for such purposes. For example, histor 
has often demonstrated the futility of trying to use the state as. 
means of enforcing standards of morality, religion, personal taste 
and habits that run counter to deeply rooted mores of the com 
munity. The evils that result from such attempts often outweig! 
the good accomplished; and they are evils that might be avoided 
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ther social institutions rather than the state were utilized to 
bcomplish the very laudable objective in mind. The usefulness of 
e state to the community it serves must always depend upon the 
isdom displayed in invoking its power. Finally, it may be noted 
at the promotion of individual and group welfare does not sum 
all the possibilities of the state’s usefulness. It can perform a 
ill higher, if less immediate, service to mankind as a whole; and 
moral obligations to the world should be kept in mind when we 
to reach any conclusions about the functions it should under- 
e. 
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CHAPTER XXVI- 
POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS IN THE MIDDLE AGES ’ 


WE HAVE been studying the state as a laboratory specimen. Wi 
turn now to political institutions in history. We cannot trace then 
to their ultimate sources, because they had already been long ix 
existence before history began; but we can take them as we fi 
them and follow their lines of descent from the distant past to th 
present. Although our present concern takes us no further bac 
than the Middle Ages, earlier studies in this work have revea 
our debt to the ancient cultures in political thought and politi 
organization. No study of medieval institutions can ignore t 
heritage, for the Middle Ages do not represent a complete bre 
with the preceding past or a void separating the modern era from 
the ancient. Rather is the period to be viewed as a segment 
continuous stream of history, hence its institutions cannot be st 
ied in complete isolation. They grew out of preceding instituti 
and contributed to succeeding ones. We must, therefore, fits 
take a glance at the Roman heritage. 

Our political heritage from Rome.—It will be recalled tha 
from the seventh century B. C. to the fifth century A. D., 
ran the whole gamut of political development, from insignific 
village to world empire; from sturdy democracy to absolute 1 
archy and military despotism; from adolescent vigor to senes 
decay. But through it all there runs an aptitude—or genius, 
some have it—for government and administration that influe 
the political life of all occidental countries today. Most of ow 
political vocabulary comes, directly or indirectly, from Ri 
Such terms as emperor, president, senate, congress, parlian 
council, consul, prefect, colony, magistrate, veto, municipa 
censor, committee, province,—these and many others bear wii 
to our debt to Rome; and though the institutions they repre 
do not always bear a very close resemblance to the original 
most cases the connection may be clearly traced. The relati 
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s shown, for example, in the systems of administration in most of 
the countries of Continental Europe. The administrative subdivi- 
sions—communes, cantons, provinces—indicate the Imperial in- 
uence; while the prefect, presiding over the Department in France 
br the Province in Belgium and Italy, may be considered as a direct 
lescendant of the Roman official of the same name. 

In the field of municipal administration and of law, the whole 
vorld has drawn upon the Roman heritage. The very concept of 
| municipality, as well as the name, originated in Rome. In pre- 
Roman days, a city was merely the aggregate of its citizens, and 
ad no legal existence apart from them, but Rome developed the 
dea of the city as a corporate institution or legal person, apart 
rom its inhabitants. The city as we know it today, possessing a 
harter—the attribute of permanence—the right to sue and be sued, 
0 Own property, and to operate public utilities, is based on the 
Roman idea of a municipality. But in the field of politics, we owe 
nost of all to Rome as the lawgiver of the world. The entire 
Nestern world, with the exception of the United States, England, 
md most of the British colonies and dominions, bases its legal 
stem primarily upon Roman law. Even in the United States, 
Ouisiana, and in the British Empire, Scotland, Quebec, the Union 
£ South Africa, and Ceylon follow the Civil Law of Rome rather 
han the Common Law of England. 

' It was from Rome, it will be recalled, that medieval and early 
nodern rulers borrowed the idea of the divinity of kings as a heritage 
rom the deification of the Roman emperors, an idea which, in the 
eventeenth century, was extended and elaborated to invest kings 
vith a divine right torule. The idea is much older than the Roman 
radition, to be sure, for divinity was ascribed to the kings and 
mperors of ancient Egypt and the Orient; but so far as medieval 
<urope is concerned the idea came by way of Rome. Although 
hat theory is no longer seriously held, its modern counterpart is 
0 be found in the immunity of the state from legal action (in 
Mgland and the United States). The sovereign was divine and 
ould do no wrong, therefore could not be sued or prosecuted. 
en the king as a person lost his omnipotence, sovereignty was 
ransferred to the state, but its attributes remained substantially 
e€ same. Thus, the state, or sovereign, in our legal fiction can 
0 no wrong, hence cannot be the defendant in a legal action with- 
ut its own consent. 
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Finally, Europe became the legatee of the Roman imperial id 
the idea of a world state. In the course of her career of expansi 
Roman nationalism was lost in the conception of a political wi 
of the known world under the supremacy of Rome. That ¢ 
ception continued to be dynamic in European history after 
of the Roman empire in the West. It had its influence upon 
political aspirations and achievements of the Roman Ca 
Church. In the case of certain lay princes, it resulted in the 
tempt to reconstruct a new Roman empire on even broader gee 
graphical foundations. Such appears to have been the more ¢ 
less conscious purpose of the Frankish Emperor Charlemagne am 
of the German kings who sought to realize the ideal in the E 
Roman Empire. Such, too, was the aim of the emperor Charles 
in the sixteenth century, if we may trust his own words; ar 
Napoleon Bonaparte more than two centuries later. Not until 
modern idea of constructing the state upon a national basis beca 
so deeply rooted in European politics as to defy the efforts of 
most ambitious statesmen and princes was the Roman idea finall 
set at rest as a potent fact in the political history of Europe. 

The enumerated items constitute, in part, our political herite 
from Rome; and though these influences were not always appai 
in the Middle Ages, they were never entirely lost sight of, sometii 
lying dormant, sometimes submerged in ignorance or barbari 
customs, or preserved only in unread volumes in secluded ma 
teries, but ready, nevertheless, for revival when Europe, at the 
of the Renaissance, should shake off its lethargy and again a 
its leadership in world affairs. 

Political disintegration after the fall of Rome.—In the 
it will be remembered, the Byzantine Empire, with its cente 
Constantinople, stood essentially intact against the impact of 
Germanic invasions. There political order was maintained. h 
the West the extinction of the Roman line of emperors in 476 A.J 
was followed by the political disintegration of society. In th 
year Romulus Augustulus renounced his claim to the im 
throne, and there was no other emperor in the West until Ch 
magne, three hundred twenty-four years later. During the 
terval of three and a quarter centuries, Western Europe pres 
a scene of great political disorder. The petty kings among 
conquering tribesmen were in perpetual strife, and the frontiers 
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bir kingdoms advanced and receded as the fortunes of war tipped 
_ scale of their power up or down. 
t of the disorder there finally emerged a number of independent 
gdoms and territories of sufficient stability to place their names 
porarily on the political map. Such were the Kingdom of 
oacer in Italy; the Kingdom of the Vandals, comprised of North 
rica, Sardinia, Corsica, and the Balearic Islands; the Kingdom of 
> West Goths, covering most of the Iberian Peninsula; the King- 
of the Franks, extending from the Loire to the Rhine; the King- 
m of the Burgundians, in the region of the present province of 
eundy; and the lands of the Ostrogoths, Alamanni, Saxons, 
es, Thuringians. In theory, these kingdoms and territories 
owledged the suzerainty of the emperor in Constantinople, but 
all practical purposes they were independent, except for a brief 
jod in the sixth century when Justinian was able to effect a 
mporary reunion of the East and the West. The political organ- 
tion of these kingdoms and principalities need not detain us, 
ce, for the most part, they proved to be ephemeral. Europe was 
a state of political flux. : 
the modern world the nation-state prevails generally over the 
tern world as the accepted type of political organization. A 
tvey of the political life of the Middle Ages discloses no such uni- 
ity of pattern. As we view the entire period, we can discern 
cessive political currents or trends dominating political thought 
d practice, and resulting in several Dees tee types of political 
zanization. First, one discerns the straining after the revival in 
>t of a universal eof a new Roman empire, in which the major 
iphasis was upon the centralization of political power. With the 
lure of this high project, a counter movement set in, representing 
trend toward political localism or particularism as contrasted 
th the earlier ideal of political centralization. The change is 
a by the emergence of two types of political institutions: 
¥ peculiar palirical system known as feudalism, and (b) the 
= Finally, there set in new political currents; the local- 


of the feudal and city-state organizations gave way to the 
a of national organization; the change heralded the coming 
the nation-states and the approach of the modern age. We shall 
dy examine each of these trends and the resulting political in- 
| tutions. 
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CENTRALIZATION OF POLITICAL POWER 


The trend toward the centralization of power is indicative 
sway of an earlier ideal—the Roman. It was not to be realiz 
a permanent solution of the problem of establishing order in Eu 
pean society; the conditions of the time, as we shall presently 
were opposed to such a consummation. But the ideal was 1 
completely lost during the medieval period, which, we recall, te 
toward universal patterns. The most successful achievement 
centralized political power is represented by the Byzantine En 
already established when the Middle Ages began, and poten 
corner of Europe down to the middle of the fifteenth century. 

The Byzantine Empire.—When Constantine moved his capi 
from Rome to Constantinople, in 327 A. D., he had no intention 
establishing a new empire. He was merely changing the seat of 
old one. The union of the Latin West with the Greek East ¥ 
as we have seen, an unnatural one; but East and West continued 
a single political union until 395, when the Roman Empire y 
divided for convenience of administration. For the next eighty 
years there were two lines of emperors, one at Constantinople 
one at Rome. They were not conceived as emperors of sep 
empires, but as colleagues jointly ruling a single empire. 
were, for all practical purposes, separate, but the political 
of the time was saturated with the idea of world unity, 
church and state, so the theory of a united empire persisted 
476, the Western line of emperors was extinguished, and 
of demarcation became more obvious. With the revival 
Empire in the West and the coronation of Charlemagne in 
the break was very nearly complete; but the Christian © 
with all its political ramifications, still served as a connectin 
How this last bond was snapped in the eleventh century has a 
been told. The Eastern empire had become a separate p 
and religious entity.! k 

It purported to carry on the Roman tradition. It adhered 
Roman law, and, in the Justinian Code of the sixth century. 
it a definiteness and clarity that was not surpassed until the a 
ance of the Napoleonic Code in the early part of the nine 
century. Its government was modeled on the Roman patt 
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‘rulers were the successors of the Caesars, and enjoyed the same 
brogatives. As time went on, however, they fell more and more 
der the influence of the Orient. Their courts were invested 
h more pomp and circumstance than was ever the case in Rome. 
le government became a pure military despotism of the Oriental 
be. Its life depended almost wholly upon military force; there 
is some justification for this in the fact that it was forever on the 
ensive. 

Throughout most of its history, the Empire was practically an 
maedcamp. The army and navy were literally the life of the state. 
le Church, too, maintained a position in the state quite different 
fm that occupied by the Church in the West. For centuries the 
bstern Church was the dominant political factor. Though it was 
Blf aristocratic, it often checked and mitigated the otherwise 
solute rule of kings and princes. The Church in the East, how- 
pr, Was never such a vigorous institution. It was always sub- 
ient to the government, and was used to sanction and strengthen 
p authority of the emperors; so, instead of mitigating an absolute 
: ocracy, the Church helped to make it more absolute and despotic. 
he East never distinguished itself for efficiency in administration 


did the Roman Empire, or even the later empires of Charlemagne, 
or and the Hohenstaufen, but it did distinguish itself in the 


duct of its foreign affairs. It developed diplomacy to a fine art. 
centuries its successful resistance to its enemies was due more 
than to military prowess. It kept the barbarians divided 

1 fighting among themselves. It held back the Mohammedan 
dd largely through its control of the sea, and this result was 
partly through a series of alliances with the maritime cities 
Italy. Then too, it was partly through Eastern diplomacy that 
stern Christendom was persuaded to undertake the Crusades, 
ich kept the Moslems engaged for the greater part of two hundred 
irs and gave the East a welcome respite. Thus did a decadent 
pire preserve itself until the final triumph of the Turks in 1453. 
he empire of Charlemagne.—So long as no successful counter- 
im was set up in the West, the Byzantine emperors were in a 
ition to maintain a show of authority there; in the accepted 
y of the time the unity of the ancient empire was thus pre- 
ved. In the year 800 a dramatic event occurred in Rome which 
ablished just sucha counterclaim. It was then that a remarkable 
ig of the Franks, Charlemagne, was crowned as emperor at the 
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hands of the pope and before a group of Romans from the 
The meaning of the event in the minds of those who witnessed 
revealed in the shout that went up: ‘‘Long life and victo 
Charles, Augustus, crowned of God, the great and peace-givi 
emperor of the Romans.”’ To them the episode signified th 
of the authority of the Eastern emperors in Rome and in the! 
a much sought relief from the tyranny of Constantinople; for i 
theory of the time the Empire of Charlemagne was not to be 4 
entiated from the old Roman Empire which had precede 
Charlemagne was the heir to the Roman tradition. As the: 
was viewed, he had merely returned to the West the Empire wh 
since 476, had been transferred to the East; he was the directs 
cessor to the crown of the Caesars, and the sixty-eighth emperor 
line from Augustus. When the Carolineqan line (the line of C 
magne) died out, the crown and the tradition passed on to 4 
dynasty; but there was no break in the legal continuity of | 
Empire. Though Charlemagne’s reign as emperor lasted 0 
fourteen years, and though his empire disintegrated soon after. 
death, it is, nevertheless, worthy of separate consideration. _ 
Charlemagne’s lands were not so wide as the old Roman 
yet they were of impressive proportions. ‘They consisted, 
of what is now France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Au 
Switzerland, Corsica, and the better part of the Italian penin 
How had so wide a region been brought under the authority o 
man? ‘The answer seems to confirm the theory of those who peli 
that the origin of states is to be found in force. Beginning th 
career as a people not particularly to be distinguished from 
Germanic tribes, the Franks set in motion from a region neg 
mouth of the Rhine, and piled conquest upon conquest among 
peoples of Western Europe, until the achievement indicate¢ 
complete. The mighty enterprise was in no small measun 
work of a number of distinguished Frankish kings, among ¥ 
Charlemagne stands out as the ablest and most famous—one 
truly significant figures of the Middle Ages. ‘His wise and b 
lent rule and his devotion to learning and to public impro 
made him a unique figure in his age.) He kept comparative 
and order in his realm, constructed bridges and public bui 
developed a government that was relatively efficient, and s 
an interest in learning that was not to be equaled in Europe 
centuries. He respected the clergy and kept on friendly terms w 
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Church without, in practice at least, acknowledging its su- 
macy. He, himself, learned to read and to speak Latin, accom- 
shments which were rare indeed among the rulers of his day. 
he Carolingian government was, in form, an absolute, central- 
i monarchy, all power being vested in, and emanating from, 
»emperor. Though modelled on that of Rome, it lacked the 
borate administrative machinery of the Roman state and was 
ver so efficiently organized. The imperial court consisted of 
b classes of retainers: Ministers, which included the counts of the 
lace, chamberlains, cellarers, and constables; and Ministeriales, 
grooms, porters, and so on. The king’s council, or curia regis, 
ved as a sort of cabinet, but was composed entirely of the king’s 
nds, and served in an advisory capacity only. The outlying 
of the Empire were ruled through dukes and counts who, 
ally holding office for life, were subject to removal by the 
peror, and were, therefore, responsible directly to him. They 
leived no salaries but were permitted to keep one-third of the 
renues collected in their domains. Four times a year royal 
engers, missi dominici, were sent to the various provinces on 
of inspection. Thus the emperor kept in touch with all parts 
istealm. All new laws or capitularies were drawn up in general 
emblies which met twice each year—in spring and autumn. 
Theoretically, all freemen might sit in these assemblies, but in 
uctice this was impossible. Because of the great distance in- 
ved, poor means of communication, and economic considerations 
such as the inability of the freeman to leave his work—only a 
all fraction could attend. Thus actual control usually lay with 
t nobles and the members of the king’s household, who were 
vays present. Further, if the assembly became ete the 
peror might issue decrees which had the force of law. The 
sembly was not, therefore, an effective check upon imperial 
ority. All freemen were subject to military service, but the 
y was actually recruited upon a selective basis; hence the pro- 
sion of arms came to be associated with the nobility or the 
ightly class. There was no general system of taxation within the 
pire, and none was needed, as the expenses of the state were 
All officials were paid in tolls, privileges, land-grants, and 
lke. Such revenue as the emperor required came from the 
yal estates, or from special tolls and levies. Indeed, it was cus- 
bs for him to move from place to place with his retinue, and 
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demand hospitality from his vassals; consequently the mainte 
of his court was not a very heavy burden. 

The Holy Roman Empire.—In 814 the great Charlemagn 
His empire at once fell into confusion and soon broke up. 
Western empire was gone in fact; but the theory of imperial 
persisted until it was again given a frail embodiment in 
century in the creation of the Holy Roman Empire,—a frail « 
bodiment, because upon analysis we are bound to agree f 
essential truth of Voltaire’s famous epigram, that it was “neit 
Holy, Roman, nor an Empire.” Its only claim to holiness lay 
the fact that its existence enjoyed papal sanction—though 
popes and the emperors were often the bitterest rivals for ter 
supremacy. Certainly it was Roman in no real sense. It 
embraced more than half the territory of the old Roman E 
its capital was never at Rome, and all its rulers were Teutor 
were most of its subjects. Its claim to imperium, too, was 
because throughout most of its life its authority was nol 
actual power being wielded by local rulers who were subor 
to the emperor only in theory. Yet the name “Holy R 
Empire” persisted as an embodiment of the old ideal of unit 
one church and one empire, the bounds of which were-to be 60! 
minous. ‘This idea had become so firmly embedded in the medie 
mind that it persisted for centuries after all factual basis for it] 
disappeared. 

The new embodiment of the imperial ideal was, at the outset, 
work of a king of the German peoples, Otto I, of the Saxon] 
and, like the empire of Charlemagne, it was ieee a creatior 
military force. Otto was not even a king in Germany, in theo 
nary sense; much of the real political power was in the hands of 
great German nobles who had elected Otto as their ove 
During his reign and during the reigns of a succession of Ger 
kings, much time and energy were spent in a fruitless s zle 
tween the king and the German dukes, each party to the ¢ con 
bent upon tipping the political scales in its favor. Neverthe 
Otto was ambitious to gain the imperial title. 

Conditions in Italy favored the design. There the pope and 
Italian nobles were at serious outs with the king of Italy : 
appealed to the powerful Otto for succor. Otto responded ¥ 
alacrity, and his reward was the imperial crown, placed upon 
head with due ceremony by the pope in Rome. Thus was ciea 
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| first Holy Roman Emperor in 962, and thus, too, began the 
ublous connection between Germany and Italy. The German 
perors were ambitious to restore the ancient political unity of 
rope, to make facts correspond with theory; but their desires were 
rer realized. The Holy Roman Empire waxed and waned, but 
er embraced an area comparable with that of Charlemagne. 
ughly, it contained the German lands, to which were added 
hemia, certain lesser Slavic areas, Burgundy, and most of the 
lian peninsula. 

\s already noted, the Holy Roman Empire was not regarded as 
lew entity, but a mere continuation of an old one. In reality it 
ly be said to have begun with the coronation of Charlemagne. 
it only did it begin with Charlemagne, but it may be said to have 
iched its highest development under him, for the authority of the 
lly Roman Emperors as a reality was never comparable to that 
Charlemagne. In the first place, they did not hold the imperial 
e by inheritance; the office was elective, and, in theory, any 


lian, might aspire to the title. It was simply due to favorable 
cumstances that the emperors continued to be of German blood. 
2 power to choose was in the hands of a small group of powerful 
cman nobles called Electors. 
t is difficult to generalize concerning the real authority of the 
perors, for it rose and fell as strong and capable men or weaker 
n were raised to the office; but, in general, it may be said that 
“imperial power declined Anes ae twelfth century, and by the 
g of the modern era it had become but a shadow. ‘There was 
= treasury, because the emperor had no power to tax; 
€ was no power to lay imperial customs, for that was a local 
be there was no imperial army, except as the emperor could 
Ww fom the lands which he ruled directly as king or nobleman. 
- Was an imperial diet, but it was not a true legislative body 
Fe Empire. Nor was it a truly elective body; it was made up 
he seven electors composing one house or estate, the lesser 
sles composing another, and representatives from the towns 
posing a third. It was largely a clearing house for the settle- 
t of differences among individual nobles or groups. Each body, 
g jealous of its local privileges and power, looked upon the 
hority of the emperor with the utmost suspicion, so that such 
; alae legislation as would have created real political unity 
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and made the emperor’s authority effective, was successfull 
feated. Besides, there was the rising power of the Roman 
to clip still further the wings of aspiring emperors. Thus th 
perial title conferred a certain prestige and dignity, but little 
Nevertheless, the Empire staggered on down through the cent 
until its final dissolution in 1806. 

The medieval Church in politics—Neither the Caroli 
state nor the Holy Roman Empire achieved the political 
European society. From the point of view of the magnitude 
plan, the Church offers the most impressive example of an at 
at the centralization of political power during medieval time 
glimpse of the political position of the Church was given in an ¢ 
chapter. Here we shall examine the development and chai 
of its political power. 

While the political functions assumed by the Roman 
Church were in a sense incidental to the character of its fundam 
religious aims, they were, nevertheless, wide in their scope an 
mendous in their power, when the Church stood at the pea k 
authority. To explain the phenomenon we need first to recé 
strength of the Church at the opening of the Middle Ages, « 
trasted with the relative weakness of political institutions. 7 
Church was in its pristine vigor when the Roman state fell in 
decay. The Empire fell, but the Church carried on. It y 
recalled that it was this disintegration of civil authority and ai 
agencies that invited the Church, already providing intell 
and spiritual leadership, to assume political leadership as w 
a number of directions. Nor must we forget the permeating f 
that resided in the institution by reason of its remarkable org 
tion, based as it was in large measure on the organization ¢ 
Roman Empire itself. If we add to all this the power that 
from its immense landholdings and the influence of its clergy 
the minds of the people, we shall not find it surprising that wh 
time became ripe the Church should attempt to assume politic 
supremacy in Europe as a logical consequence of its many-sid 
authority. 

But the time was not ripe for such assumption of supremac 
the earlier centuries of the Middle Ages. ‘Tradition was str 
its defense of the political supremacy of the emperor. Duri 
closing years of the Roman Empire the belief had become 
held that the Empire was eternal, and that ‘(God had appoit 
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» emperor to rule over the world, giving him supremacy over it.” 
e belief was obviously consistent with the theory of imperial 
ity which persisted during the Middle Ages. If such a belief 
id be realized in fact, the Church must obviously take a subor- 
ate position in relation to the state. To a considerable degree 
arlemagne was able to maintain supremacy for the state. But 
tory was preparing the way for a pronouncement of Church 
thority that was destined to overshadow the authority of princes. 
the eleventh century Europe was a welter of confusion and politi- 
weakness; feudalism was at its height; the “age of Disorder” 
J arrived. There sat upon the papal throne toward the close 
the eleventh century one of the most powerful personages to 
cupy that seat, Gregory VII. With him the claims of the Church 
re to receive their most decisive and far-reaching character up 
that time. 
Papal claims to supremacy.—The papal theory which Gregory 
anciated stood in direct opposition to imperial supremacy. 
cording to the Petrine theory, Christ had designated the apostle 
ter as his successor. ‘Our Lord, Jesus Christ,” said Gregory, 
as made the blessed St. Peter ruler over the kingdoms of this 
rid.” The significance of the event, as the papacy viewed it, 
is that the Church, standing at the head of God’s kingdom on 
‘th, was eternal, rather than the empire; and ‘“‘in place of the 
peror, the pope was, by divine right, the ruler of the world, having 
‘ight to make and depose emperors and kings.”’ In any conflict 
tween temporal and spiritual authority the Church held the latter 
‘possess the superior position, for temporal authority is a material 
d therefore an ephemeral thing, while the spiritual i is of God and 
‘mal. Thus were popes to be the arbiters in the temporal con- 
ms of princes; princes held their power as a kind of trusteeship, 
d were amenable to the Church for the execution of their trust 
accordance with Christian principles. Failing in such duty they 
ght be disciplined by excommunication, by the absolving of their 
bjects from obedience; and, as popes had the power to make 
gs and emperors, so did they have authority to unmake them 
deposing them. 
uch, in brief, was the theory of papal supremacy. Were the 
pes able to realize their claims in fact? They were to a consider- 
e degree, because circumstances favored their ambitions. The 
parative feebleness of political institutions must not be for- 
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gotten. In the solution of numerous problems, medieval pr 
had grown accustomed to lean upon the powerful Church fo! 
Popes, being called in to support the ambitions of princes or t 
as arbiters, demanded and received their rewards. One 6 
Carolingians, the father of Charlemagne, had once given 
to the popes. Far more spectacular was the so-called Donati 
Constantine, by which, in return for a miraculous cure perfo 
upon him by Pope Sylvester, the emperor was said to have § 
to the pope and his successors wide lands, and to have conf 
upon them a “constitutional sovereignty over all the Wes 
Much later the whole episode was proved to be a myth, and t 
document a forgery; but for the time being these incidents exert 
their influence in support of papal claims. Numerous quot 
from the Scriptures were also resorted to, to bolster up the posit 
of the Church. But more powerful, perhaps, was the appeal ¥ 
the popes were able to make to history. The practice of anoi 
kings and emperors, and their coronation at the hands of the pop 
had furnished a basis for the assertion that the authority of print 
was derived from the power of the Church. Upon such founde 
did the temporal power rise to its heights in the middle cent 
of the medieval period; after the thirteenth the decline wa 
in the face of the development of strong national monarchies. 

The Papal States in Italy.—Finally, in considering the 1 
which the medieval Church played in the field of politics, it 
not be forgotten that the popes gradually established the: 
over a considerable part of the Italian peninsula, the so 
Papal States, lying north and south of the Tiber; with their ¢ 
at Rome. The territorial basis of this principality was a gram 
certain Italian lands to the popes, to which were later added n 
boring lands by the activity of the popes themselves. Ter 
claims were also based upon asserted rights under the spuriot 
nation of Constantine mentioned above. After the fall of the 
ern emperors, the popes, by reason of their superior position ai 
of the Church, had always exerted a considerable influence 
authority in Rome; but they at first made no claims to sover 
over the territory. For many years they recognized the aut 
of the Byzantine emperors. With the establishment of th 
of Charlemagne they transferred their allegiance to him. ~ 
however, the time became ripe for the proclaiming of the 
ereignty over Rome and the surrounding territory, they appe 
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the Donation of Constantine as a constitutional basis of their 
im. By the close of the Middle Ages they had come to exercise 
their Italian possessions powers like those of lay princes, and 
y freely involved themselves in the diplomacy and intrigue which 
racterized politics and international relations throughout the 
ckered career of the peninsula. Not until after the unification 
[taly was completed did the popes (1870) relinquish their tem- 
al authority in the Papal States, and then only after decisive 
eat by the Italian armies. 


THE TREND TOWARD POLITICAL DECENTRALIZATION 


t is quite clear that the Roman conception of unity exerted a 
verful influence upon the imagination of medieval rulers and 
F political institutions. But a mere theory of the state is diffi- 
= of realization if the facts of life are opposed. And so it was 
this case; the theory persisted but political realities did not 
form. The high point in making theory and fact one, in the 
t, came with the establishment of Charlemagne’s empire, as we 
"e observed; but his achievements, impressive as they were, fell 
short of the complete realization of the ideal. Signs of dis- 
seration had appeared even before his death, and with his passing 
e confusion; and the political structure which he and his an- 
rors had reared at a prodigious cost of labor fell to pieces. Ac- 
panying the process of disruption, a counter movement set in 
yard political localism. The establishment of the Holy Roman 
(pire meant centralization in theory, but in practice it proved 
vveeble to check the growth of local political authority. 
The collapse of imperial authority——The influences that 
the realization of a universal state in Europe present too 
ed a skein to unravel here. But the situation offers a point 
terest to the student of human institutions which should not 
fwholly overlooked. The collapse of the Carolingian empire 
trates well the circumstances under which institutions may 
ge or pass away. The relaxing of the strong and able hands of 
magne is not the explanation of the collapse. Even had his 
esmanship continued it could only have slowed up decentraliza- 
; with his authority placed in much weaker hands after his 
the process was quickened. The essential fact was that the 
femmment was no longer capable of exercising the functions of 
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a state; it could not keep order within, and it could not defe 
population from dangers from without. The weakness of. 
combined with the absence of adequate means of communi 
and transportation, - ‘made government helpless during a ¢ 
period. 
And a critical period had arrived. The establishment ¢ 
Mohammedan power in Northern Africa and Spain, allud 
earlier in this volume, exposed the European communities 
the Mediterranean to numerous attacks. The ninth and fe 
centuries added new dangers along the northern and western fi 
tiers of Christendom when conditions in the region of the Ba 
set in motion fresh bands of Germanic invaders—the Northn 
Taking to the sea these hardy, warlike people made discoveri 
settlements in Iceland and Greenland, made conquest i 
British Isles, forced a landing in France and founded the Ni 
duchy, launched their war boats on the rivers and penetrat 
into the more civilized lands to the south. These events lz 
created the crisis which the government was helpless to 
The result was that great nobles everywhere organized the pe 
tions of their locality for the defense of their lives and prof 
Such, baldly put, were the decisive beginnings of a great decen 
izing movement that issued in feudalism and the feudal system. 
The feudal system.—Feudalism appears to be a kind of org 
ization which grows logically out of such conditions as exist 
Europe in the ninth and tenth centuries. At any rate, it W 
peculiar either to the Middle Ages or to Europe; it has ex 
as widely separated regions as Egypt, Japan, and Mada 
But it is with feudalism as it existed in Europe in the Mide 
that we are primarily interested here. Its roots may be 
both Roman and Teutonic practices, and vestiges of it pé 
well into the modern era. : 
If the lands over which a feudal noble—a duke, a count, an é 
or a baron—were extensive, he usually divided his holdings 
other nobles, who, in their turn, might subdivide what they 
received, and place portions in the hands of still other lords. — 
who had thus received land became the vassals of him who I 
stowed it. Thus most lords were also vassals. Between 
and lord there existed a contract sealed by a solemn oath. 
this contract the vassal entered into such relations to his 0 
that the latter was empowered, not only to administer local 
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ht, but to perform acts which, at first sight, appear to be func- 
s only of a sovereign state. First, under the feudal contract, 
yassal was obligated to make payments to his lord at stated 
les, and under stated conditions. Second, he was bound to 
|in government by furnishing counsel to his lord, and by sitting 
the feudal courts. Third, he was bound to furnish his lord 
lh a stipulated number of taned knights for service in the lord’s 
iy when occasion should demand. It was for these noble and 
orable services that he received and occupied his lands. 

“hus the feudal lord looks much like an independent prince and 
organized community much like a state. He had his feudal 
fenues from his vassals, and material support from still other 
rees, all of which were due him by virtue of his authority as lord. 
| enjoyed judicial powers exercised through his feudal courts, 
se jurisdiction might not ordinarily be invaded. He com- 
inded an army as truly as any independent prince. He might 
ct dues from those who transported goods over his feudal 
nains. In some cases he enjoyed the right to issue his own 
nage. He might even enter into political alliances with other 
les or with kings. Did, then, these political entities constitute 
ereign states? ‘The term is Sometimes applied to them, but such 
ignation is open to question. It can hardly be said that a noble 
overeign who is himself a vassal to some other lord to whom he 
es by the obligations of a vassal. According to feudal theory 
could not be wholly independent. In reality, however, he might 
ie himself independent if he could muster the military strength 
a his lord successfully, for this was the Age of Force, when 


mn oaths and feudal contracts were too weak to hold an ambi- 
as vassal who might possess superior power. For a considerable 
te the Dukes of Normandy were thus independent in fact, by 
‘son of the reduction of their vassals to a state of submission and 
their decisive defeat of the king of France, who was their over- 
d. Even though the term “state”? might setae be applied i in 
th a case, it is not accurate to speak of all feudal entities in this 


ith the establishment of the feudal system, practically all of 
jtope became a vast political checkerboard of many hundreds of 
bse local governments, a checkerboard over which the feudal 
les maneuvered their armies in perpetual warfare to maintain 
extend their glory and power. There were kings, to be sure, but 
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their real authority was little more than that which they main 
over the lands which they ruled directly—that is, as feudal Io 
In fact, some of their lands they themselves held as vassals. 4 
English king John held his English realm as a fief from the po 
and the Continental lands of the Norman kings of England wereh 
as fiefs of the king of France. The medieval Church was lik 
drawn into the feudal system, since it owned land which was 
to vassals on feudal tenure. It did, however, do all in its poy 
ameliorate the evils of feudalism. In the eee of peace it. 
vised the ‘‘Truce of God” and the “‘ Peace of God””—holidays wi 
fighting was forbidden—and it hallowed the practices of chival 
such as succor to the weak and defenseless, and magnanimity } 
vanquished. . 

The feudal system is commonly conceived as embracing tw 
of quite different relations: (1) the relations between lord and y, 
which were honorable relations between nobles, that is, betw 
social equals who belonged to the ruling and fighting class; ( 
relations between noble and ignoble, that is, relations betw 
the socially superior and the socially inferior. ‘The former were’ 
bases of feudalism proper; the latter of the manorial system. 
former were feudal relations; the latter manorial relations. 1 
two sets of relations were intimately bound up with each ¢ 
but they are clearly distinguishable and should not be con 
Feudalism was a form of local, private government; the mano 
system, as indicated in an earlier chapter, was a form of econo 
organization. The latter served as the physical foundation uf 
which the former rested, and by which it was sustained. 
manorial system existed before feudalism was established, a 
remained after feudalism was destroyed. Asa form of governr 
feudalism was little better than organized confusion; but it se 
society as something better than complete anarchy durin 
interval of something like five centuries between the colla 
centralized government and the establishment of the national 

The city-states.—For some time, side by side with the so 
feudal states there existed another form of local political or, 
tion—the city-states. How did they arise? The physical b 
feudalism was agriculture; the feudal nobility were a landed a 
racy, whose position and power were derived from land. 
be recalled that in the eleventh century there appeared in Eu 
society : a burgher class whose interests were industrial and co 
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cial rather than agricultural. These dwellers in the towns, 
2 the dwellers on the manor, were at first under the authority 
the nobles to whom they were obligated to pay certain dues. 
t from their very character, industrial and commercial pursuits 
not fit into the manorial arrangement of agricultural society; 
the economic interests of the burghers were sharply opposed to 
se of the feudal nobility. The burgher longed for peace, law, 
1 order, the feudal nobility comprised a class born to rule and to 
t, to whom war was the highly esteemed instrument of glory 
all that made life worth living. This conflict of aims and 
ts found expression in a struggle between the two classes, 
Iting finally in the emancipation of the towns from feudal 
thority. Towns able to cut the bonds completely became in- 
dent, and organized their communities into city-states. 
id those not so fortunate were able to maintain a local autonomy 
t set them apart politically from those who dwelt on the manor. 
[The towns, as we have seen, appeared for the most part at points 
/strategic importance in matters of trade and industry—along 
> Mediterranean, particularly in the Italian peninsula; in the 
Itic area; in the Netherlands; along the water courses and other 
portant highways of internal trade. Italy, in the Middle Ages, 
‘S a veritable congeries of these burgher communities called 
mmunes. 
The communes of Italy developed into city-states by a series of 
litical changes. When the authority of the Church declined, 
icers called consuls began to replace the ecclesiastical fae 
importance, just as the latter had replaced the imperial authorities 
‘the dissolution of the Roman Empire. The consuls, themselves 
merly subservient to emperor or pope, now came to occupy the 
sition of presidents of small, independent commonwealths. Out 
‘these communes grew the cities, among the foremost of which 
s find Venice, Florence, Milan, Genoa, Pisa, Pavia, Verona, 
, Piacenza, Parma, Modena, Reggio, Boles Gases 
cca, Siena. These great cities often held sway over the smaller 
ies in their immediate vicinity, and they frequently fought with 
ch other for commercial supremacy. 
ough the city-states in Italy arose as democratic republics in 
, they were by no means pure democracies. At first, all legisla- 


ome, of course, was the foremost city in Italy, but its growth far antedates that of 
commune, which was of little importance before the tenth century. 
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tive power belonged to general assemblies which met and ] 
measures by shouting ‘‘Fiat! Fiat!” But this was purely form 
There was no parliamentary organization and no debate, am 
assemblies rarely did more than assent to measures proposed b 
consuls. Further, these bodies were not truly representative, be: 
as a rule, composed of members of notable families—or at 
dominated by them. Gradually the meetings of the assen 
became less frequent and less significant until in the later years 
the city-states the militia was the nearest approach to a popt 
assembly. There continued in existence certain councils of ste 
but they were in no real sense representative legislatures. 

The real authority of government was vested in the magistracy 
consuls. The composition of this body varied from city 
but as a rule it consisted of from four to twenty men, elected an 
ally. At first, they were chosen by the local bishops and vise 
but these officials quickly declined in power, and the magistre 
became virtually self-perpetuating; that is, the outgoing cons 
were able to select their successors. ‘Thus the consulships beca 
a monopoly of a few noble families. The consuls possessed 
executive and judicial power, appointing and supervising all” 
ries, judges, and subordinate administrative officials. Practi 
they possessed the legislative power also, throughout a greater 
of the time, due to the decline of the assemblies and the subservi 
of the councils. 

The complete political authority which thus came to be co 
trated in the magistracy of consuls did not remain there. Bya 
1200, the plural magistracy began to give way to a single, or 
pal, magistrate called the podesta, who may be likened to the m 
ern city-manager, except that the responsibility of the poe 
for his acts was not so effectively provided for. He was u 
though not always, an outsider, chosen for his administrative a 
He had command of the army and the police force, and dire 
internal affairs, though he was not supposed to control legi 
or foreign affairs. From here, the transition to complete di 
ship was relatively brief and simple. ‘Though the fiction of € 
and responsibility continued, by the end of the Middle Age: 
of the Italian city-states had fallen under virtual dictators 
pope in Rome, the dukes in Naples and Ravenna, and the d 
Venice and Genoa, who ruled through bureaucracies compose 
dependent nobles, 
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The German cities on the shores of the North and Baltic seas 
sveloped somewhat later than the Italian cities. They came to 
scupy a position of practical independence limited only by the 
ct that they formed themselves, for commercial purposes, into 
sort of confederation called the Hanseatic League. One advan- 
of this confederation was that there was less rivalry and war- 
Ye between these northern cities than between those in Italy. 
he governments of the Hanse towns made little pretense of direct 
emocracy, yet they never became wholly autocratic or despotic. 
hey remained plutocratic from first to last. The patrician mer- 
iants kept affairs pretty largely in their own hands through their 
mtrol of the raths or councils, though occasionally they were 
ced to compromise with the burghers or with the craft guilds. 
mall merchants and working men had very little voice in govern- 
‘ent, except through their trade or craft guilds, each guild enjoying 
‘measure of political autonomy, with corresponding authority over 
s members. 
The government of the League—if it can be called a government 
-was carried on through an assembly called the Hansetage, which 
as irregularly held and scantily attended. The League made no 
‘tempt to regulate the internal affairs of its member cities, but 
mfined its activities to the protection of trade routes and the 
- ae of commercial disputes. There was nothing correspond- 
g to a federal executive or judiciary. The expenses of the League 
ere met by direct levies on the merchants of the Hanse, rather 
van by contributions of the member cities. 


) THE EMERGENCE OF THE NATIONAL STATES 
To one living in the twentieth century all these political forms 
jok strange—universal empires, feudal states, city-states. They 
ok strange because national states are now the approved political 
yle. How did it come about that medieval political organizations 
st their hold upon society, and Europe became cut up into political 
its called national states? The elements that produced the change 
d their rise in the Middle Ages and emerged as a mighty force 
alled nationalism. In Western history nationalism has been like 
great river with many tributaries. As it flowed it gained momen- 
m, and in the nineteenth century it became an irresistible flood. 
ationalism needs to be understood because it probably reveals 
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more of the character of contemporary civilization than any ¢ 
single influence. ’ 
Cultural nationalism and political nationalism.—Nation: 
is not simple to define. As a force working in society it me 
understood by its works. The result of nationalism is the na 
which may exhibit itself in the form of a cultural group mer 
or in the form of a political entity called a national state. The ty 
are not the same. ‘There are nations that are not states. In thei 
culture the French Canadians represent a nation, but they are 
a state; they are part of the Canadian state. Before the W 
War the Poles were a nation, but they were distributed among 
German and Russian empires and the Austro-Hungarian | 
monarchy. ‘These peoples—Canadian-French and Poles and of 
that might be mentioned—are the creation of what is called 
nationalism. When, for the purpose of preserving national 
a people turn to political nationalism they strive to establish the 
separate political independence. If they are successful they a 
a national state; if not, they usually remain a nation but they @ 
not a state. Cultural nationalism and political nationalism 
likely to be present together, and fundamentally they are prod 
of the same thing—a sense of nationality. . 
The sense of nationality is a cohesive force within the nati 
group. It is a sense of solidarity, a consciousness of belor 
together, of having common fundamental interests. The mem 
of such a group are conscious of similarity and sympathy 
their kind, and of difference and antagonism with those wht 
not their kind. The characteristic behavior of their kind 
familiar, friendly, and natural; the characteristic behavior of 1 
not their kind looks strange and uncongenial. This cultural 
holds cultural kinsmen together and repels the foreigner. Emo 
ally this group solidarity expresses itself in patriotism—a love 
fatherland. But patriotism may be local in its attachme 
national. It widens as communication and contacts with co 
ties widen. The process reaches its limits when it strikes th 
tiers of a common culture, when the forbidding walls of y 
different and strange are reached. Local solidarity gradual 
ground to national solidarity, and local patriotism is grai 
overborne by national patriotism. 
The basis of this sense of nationality is complex. In gene 
appears to grow out of a more or less common cultural he 
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ommon memories of the past, suffering in a common cause, joys 
|a common triumph, a sense of deep common interests—all enter 
Yet the accidents of history have produced many anomalies 
nations. One would expect commonness of race to be one of 
he bases of the nation. It is to some degree, but lines of nationality 
b not coincide with racial lines. A moment’s thought shows that 
itional lines cut across racial lines in Europe. Not a single 
uropean nation embraces a pure racial group. A negro or a 
ininese born in this country may be as strongly American as a 
ostonian descended from Mayflower stock. A common language 
ould seem to be essential. It is important, but not indispensable. 
lhe Swiss constitute a nation, but in different regions of the country 
fierent languages are spoken—German, French, and Italian. A 
pbmmon religion may be an important bond, but a moment’s re- 
ction reveals differences of religious belief in practically all na- 
ms. Great historical emergencies have played a considerable 
fl The long dynastic wars in the last centuries of the Middle 
ges, in which the French fought to prevent the partition of France 
7 the English kings, slowly awakened a national consciousness in 
e. The long struggle of the Spanish to rid the peninsula of 
ie Mikoors stimulated meat feeling among the divided Spanish. 
'How nations became national states.—All of these forces and 
shers contributed to create the nations of the Western world. 
ut it is doubtful that they alone would ever have created the politi- 
il entities called national states during the Middle Ages and early 
odern period, for the early national monarchies were not the result 
‘the deliberate ambition of the masses of the populations to con- 
tuct politically united states. The people had no such ambition, 
_Was outside their experience and powers of imagination. Not 
atil the French Revolution, with its battle cry of “Liberty, Equal- 
y, and Fraternity,” did nationalism in this sense become a domi- 
ant creative force in the building of nation states. Then nation- 
ism became political, dynamic, and well-nigh irresistible—the 
ationalism that we know in our own civilization. But in the 

ler period, when the absolute monarchies were emerging as 
ational political organizations, the welding force came from the 
= of the strong absolute princes, whose will to power and dynas- 
c grandeur drove them to unite the communities within their 
salms under the royal political power. It was they who beat down 
ae local authority of the feudal nobles by war and diplomacy; it 
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was they who disputed successfully the ambitions of medieval en 
perors to draw the royal lands into their imitation Roman empire 
and the pretensions of the popes to interfere in the temporal cor 
cerns of the kings. Undoubtedly they were aided by the fact th 
a nation and a national sense had developed, but it was not # 
people who fought to bring the national monarchy into being; it wz 
dynastic armies who neither knew nor cared what the king we 
about; there were no national armies in the modern sense. TI 
towns, it is true, afforded conspicuous aid, for the burghers wei 
interested in law, order, and peace as most conducive to the fruith 
pursuit of business, industry, and trade, and they came to reali 
that the best way to get these things was through a national autho 
ity in the hands of kings; so the towns generally supported the kin; 
in their political ambitions. But it was the rulers, not the ma 
who were the master builders of the early national states, and ey 
in the nineteenth century, when political nationalism had bee 
powerful, such national states as Germany and Italy were in ¢ 
siderable degree the work of kings and powerful ministers work 
from above. 

It took centuries to complete these early political amalgamati 
As we look back over the scene we are inclined to think that it) 
high time that such a change was brought about. The old 
had lost its efficiency and a new one was needed. Feudalism] 
become out of joint with the times, and separate city-states as We 
Society was growing tired of the anarchy of the feudal age. © 
merce and industry, hampered by the innumerable tolls levied | 
each petty state through which trade passed, demanded the prot 
tion that only a new and more comprehensive economy could gi 
Thus there was a decided need for a state more exalted and power 
than the feudal barony or the city-state. The process was onl 
well started by the beginning of the modern era. England, Franc 
and Spain were the leaders in establishing political unity, bu 
Portugal and Holland were not far behind. Germany and Ital 
however, were delayed until the second half of the nineteenth cer 
tury. Once started, nationalism spread rapidly to become th 
most impressive factor in our political life. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS IN MODERN SOCIET 


THE development of national monarchies ruled by absolute king 
created a new political pattern for European society; but, a 
have seen, one not universally adopted. For although abs 
monarchies were typical of the early modern period, few of then 
had become nation-states; such states as those in the Italian penir 
sula and in German leds: were more truly remnants of feudal terri 
tories now considerably enlarged by conquest or other me 
The process of drawing or hammering those feudal remnants 
national states is a characteristic feature of political developr 
down to our own time. Nor had all the medieval city-states | ] 
extinguished by the beginning of the modern period; they § 
flourished in Italy, and some of the German imperial towns con 
ued to enjoy a large measure of independence. «It is quite evid 
then, that 1600 does not mark a general uprooting of med 
political institutions. In general, we may say that the trans 
from the Middle Ages to modern times was characterized n 
much by a complete change of institutions as by a change in | 
phasis. In the Middle Ages, the elements of the national s 
were present, and theories of absolute monarchy were held, bu 
emphasis was on feudalism. In the early modern period th 
fluence of feudalism still persisted, but the emphasis had 
shifted to absolute monarchy, and the political trend was tor 
the national state. 


ABSOLUTE MONARCHY 


The theory and practice of absolute monarchy based on 
right to rule are as old as written history—probably older. 1 
immediately come to mind rulers of the ancient Near East who 
themselves deified, or who claimed to rule by divine san 
Usually they traced their ancestry to some god or goddess. 
was distinctly an Oriental idea, but it was not at all repugna 
Western rulers once they became acquainted with it and saw 
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ossibilities. Alexander the Great embraced it after his conquest 
f the East. So did the Roman emperors three hundred years 
iter. The idea persisted throughout the Middle Ages, in slightly 
aried form, in the Holy Roman Emperor, who claimed divine 
inction, transmitted through the pope; and the pope himself 
ometimes played the role of a divinely appointed temporal sov- 
‘eign. With the growth of the national states in the fourteenth 
ad fifteenth centuries, absolute monarchy based on the theory of 
ivine right became the accepted form of government. 
‘Tn fact, it was not until the seventeenth century that the theory 
on its attributes and implications in complete form. It wasa 
rench churchman, Bossuet, and an English king, James I, who 
es the theory classic expression. According to them a prince 
as not ordinary clay; he was anointed of God, and his person took 
1 something of divinity itself. His authority was absolute and 
utocratic and came direct from God to whom, and to whom only, 
= was responsible. It followed that Pareiiod became a religious 
a, as well as an offense against the state. It was impious and 
egious to question what a king might do, or to rise against 
im, li he was weak or unjust in his rule, the only recourse of 
ae injured subject was to pray that the nee of the prince might 
2 changed. The effect of the whole conception was to inspire 
i the subjects awe of the royal person, induce obedience, and check 
ay disposition to revolt. 
_ Under the theory, the prince was essentially the state; sovereignty 
‘sided in his person. He was the source of political power in which 
ot even the highest of the nobility might share, not to mention the 
iarticulate mass of the commons. He was the fountain of justice; 
i large measure the words of his mouth became the law of the land. 
le imposed the religion of the state upon his subjects. Those 
tho dared to deviate from the religious pattern set by the king 
iust suffer the disabilities and penalties imposed upon heretics and 
onconformers. Under the doctrine of mercantilism, as already 
sie the subject’s economic activity was regulated in detail 


the royal authority. Even the intellectual life was regulated 
y the sovereign and the Church in ways that would seem intolerable 

y- While the lines of the picture drawn here were somewhat 
ditened in certain respects in England, they held largely true even 
aere, particularly until absolutism was overthrown by the Revolu- 
on of 1688. 
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Although there were many fulminations against it, abs¢ 
monarchy lived down to the twentieth century and died hard. | 
such countries as Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Turke 
some of the characteristic features of absolutism still remained 4 
they were given their death blow as a result of the World Wa 
And even now, as we shall see later in this discussion, new politic 
trends, absolutist in their dominating spirit, are again becoming 
force in modern political life. As absolute monarchy gave groun 
to opposing forces—here suddenly through violent revolution, ai 
there slowly by orderly processes of change—a new type of politic 
control emerged, usually described as popular government. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT 


No definite time or place can be designated as the starting p 
of popular government. Examples and precedents may be foun 
ancient and medieval times. Even the most autocratic gov 
ments were subject, at times, to a modicum of popular control— 
of revolution often forced the sovereign to take some accour 
public opinion. We scarcely need concern ourselves here wi 
ancient experiments in popular government, as they contri 
comparatively little to modern forms. By the growth of pa 
government in modern times we refer to the increasing limit 
and restraints imposed upon the king, and the gradual trans 
power to parliaments and assemblies that were, in theory at 
representative of a considerable portion of the population. 
cally the transfer was accompanied by the establishment of 
constitutions which placed rather definite legal limitations 4 
what the king or other executive might do in the exercise of 
authority. ; 

So far as modern governments are concerned that transfer can 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, as indicated in an € 
chapter. A new political philosophy expounding the right 
people to control their government had gradually been shaping its 
over a considerable period, but not until the American Revo. 
do we find the beginning of a series of movements designed to 
tablish the principle in fact. England offers an exception t 
chronology, to be sure, since absolutism was laid definitely t ta e 
in the late ssvenieent century, and Parliament assumed t 
sovereign position in British government; but it was not until U 
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teenth century that Parliament came to represent anything ap- 
laching democratic control. 

Development of popular government in England.—England 
usually cited as an illustration of the orderly development of 
pular government. Scarcely had the kingdom been unified and 
powers of the king consolidated when there began a movement 
the part of the nobles to check the sovereign in the arbitrary 
rcise of the royal prerogatives. In 1215 the English Barons, at 
nnymede, forced King John to accept the Great Charter. By 
3 charter it was agreed that: ‘No freeman shall be taken or im- 
soned or dispossessed, or outlawed, or banished, or in any way 
‘troyed, nor will we go upon him, nor send upon him, except by 
legal judgment of his Peers or ibe the law of the land. ” 

Phe same document, in a later passage, attempts to guarantee 
se and other rights Ine authorizing the barons to elect twenty- 
> of their number to see that the laws were observed, and to pro- 
d against the king with arms and to seize his castles and estates 
wuld he continue to disregard the rights of his free subjects. In 
/ evolution of popular government Magna Charta is of great his- 
ical significance because it established the principle that English 
\gs were not above the law of the land, that there were legal limi- 
‘te upon the royal authority that might be overstepped only at 


king’s peril. ‘The provisions set down in the Charter did not 
uwantee the rights of the people as a whole, to be sure, as the term 
i * embraced a relatively small portion of the English people. 
e Charter was extorted from the king by the nobles, and mainly 
their own benefit; but it did pave the way for the development of 
+more general rights, inasmuch as the principles here embodied 
tre later extended to all the people of England. 
any documents and declarations entered into the foundations of 
liberties of the English people, but the significant check upon the 
al power came about through the development of Parliament, 
in this development the true foundation of popular government 
s laid. The British parliament, like other institutions, is of 
lutionary origin. Its beginning was not brought about as a 
ult of demands from the people, or of any class thereof, for a 
eater voice in the government. Instead, the kings themselves 
BR it into being as a means by which they might increase their 
powers. Having established their rulership over extensive 


as, the monarchs of the late Middle Ages found that their powers 
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could be enhanced and their royal coffers enriched by calli 
counsel from the most influential persons in their realm. The. 
was taken without thought of surrendering any power or eyen 
danger of any future loss. The immediate result was an incre 
the power of the king, and that was the object he was seeking. 
Parliament became a permanent feature of the government 
England, however, it steadily gained in authority—prine 
through its control of the purse—until its power completely eclip: 
that of the king. It is now the undisputed sovereign in Englai 
The English parliament is often called the mother of parliat 
not only because England was the first modern country to deve 
a representative legislative assembly, but also because all legis 
of today are, to some extent, modeled after it. When th 
tinental countries, one after another, threw absolutism over 
it was from England they learned how to set up the ma 
necessary to give practical effect to the political theories that p x 
the people in an important position in government. ; 
Theoretical bases of popular government.—Outside of 
land no country presents so orderly a continuity in the develo 
of popular government. Where revolutionary movements 
ated in popular government, they were the outward expression of 
political theories. This does not mean that the new theories cau 
the revolutionary changes, so much as that they were attemf 
rationalize and justify political changes that had come to sé 
sirable as a means of realizing the interests of the unprit 
classes. As pointed out earlier in this book, the institutions of} 
Order had ceased to be effective social instruments for the sat 
tion of human needs and desires; social change had outrun 
tional change. Only by a process of modification or dest1 
could institutions be brought into readjustment. The middl 
the so-called bourgeoisie, and to a degree the agricultural 
become too powerful to permit their interests and rights 
ignored any longer. It is not necessary to review those intere 
again, but it is well to remember the absence of economic liberty 
equality, the denial of religious freedom, the glaring social in 
ties. It was these barriers to self-realization that unenfrar 
classes hoped to remove by means of the political instruments 
popular governments would place in their hands. Thus t 
stitutionalizing of the new political ideas was thought of as a m 


to an end, not an end in itself. : 
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fow nicely political theories were contrived to meet the needs of 
ie has already been discussed.!_ We have seen how the theory 
al rights was used as an effective weapon against the tradi- 
privileges of the aristocracy; how the social contract afforded 
lcrum in prying up the ancient foundations of absolutism and 
fine right, even to the extent of justifying revolution, and at the 
he time provided a theoretical basis of popular control. As one 
ter has put it, the divine right of kings had given way to the 
ine right of the people. 

\lthough this theoretical basis of popular control no longer ap- 
its to bear close examination, and although no new theory quite 
positive has been evolved to replace it, the idea of popular 
ereignty is as firmly intrenched today as at any time during the 
lnte an and nineteenth centuries. The older theories of the 


yn to the post-war period at bee od formulated that 
ms a worthy challenger of the democratic idea, democracy con- 
aes to hold a wide support. 

Oreover, other defenses have been thrown about popular 
ereignty; it has been defended on the moral grounds of abstract 
ice, on grounds of expediency, and by the pragmatic test of 
alts. Once the theory of divine right was exploded, it seemed 
y just that every man epoakd have some voice in his own 
lent. Those who argue from expediency assert that the 
le having once perceived their power, will never permit a re- 
mn to autocracy or aristocracy; thus, they argue, popular 
ermment becomes the only possible government in the modern 
Id. Finally, it is asserted that popular sovereignty or democ- 
, bungling and inefficient as it may be at times, justifies itself 
slong run. By its superior claims upon the loyalty of its 
ple, it has a latent strength that enables it to withstand shocks 
t would cause the strongest autocracy to crumble. In support 
s claim, it is pointed out that, in spite of the fact that some of 
governments were highly efficient, all of the great autocratic 
ires broke under the strain of the World War, while the demo- 
ic countries emerged politically intact. It will be pointed out in 
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the following chapter, however, that democracy has not been { 
infallible, and that it is subject to considerable criticism. 
The legal or constitutional basis of popular governme; 
As long as governments remain autocratic or aristocratic in 
there is little reason for establishing permanent rules respectin 
organization and powers. A single monarch or dictator may f 
ically determine for himself what powers he shall exercise 
therefore, he may set up and reorganize his subordinate admi 
tive agencies as he sees fit. The same is true in a general way 
respect to aristocracies. Their only problem is that of drawi 
some plan by which they may reach agreements among thems 
With the establishment of democratic forms of government 
ever, the problem of organization and powers becomes more } 
mental. Except for the mass meeting of the people in a pure ¢ 
racy, all of the branches of government are established met 
agencies of the people for the purpose of carrying out the 
will. It therefore becomes necessary for the people, in estab! 
a representative form of government, to lay down rules with reg 
to the structure of the governmental agency, the methods by wh 
that agency shall operate, and the powers which it, or any of 
branches, shall be permitted to exercise. Many minor regulati 
may, of course, be left to the decision of the higher authori 
the government itself; but the fundamental ones must be 
the control of those authorities, either by express legal provis 
by custom so well grounded in tradition that no attempt will 
made to bring about a change except in response to a clear and 
expression of the popular will. . 
This body of rules according to which the government of a si 
established and operates is known as the constitution. A con 
tion may take one or more of a number of forms, depending prima: 
upon the conditions under which it has been established ¢ 
veloped. For instance, while we in America are prone to thin 
constitution as a single written document adopted and ame 
through some special procedure prescribed therein, we find th 
French constitution consists of three documents framed and ad 
at different times; and it is often said, though erroneously, t 
England has no written constitution. ; 
Just as England gives us the best illustration of the develop 
of popular government, so does she also present the outstan 
illustration of the evolution of constitutional government. 
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i, through a process of progressively placing limitations upon the 

& prescribing rules for the operation of government—the es- 
prial characteristics of a constitution—that popular government 
:: finally brought into being. Since the development of democ- 
7 was gradual, it was natural that the constitution should be 
ut piece by piece. Many of the provisions were committed to 
ing, in such documents as the Magna Charta and the Bill of 
s, and in statutes of Parliament regulating the succession to 
h throne, the suffrage, the powers of the House of Lords, and 
ter similar matters. Other provisions, however, have never been 
: ced to writing, but have, through custom, received general 
ion and acceptance. "At no time has it been considered 
ssary in England to incorporate all of these rules in a single 
iument. Parliament, being legally sovereign, has the power to 
it the constitutional rules at will, in the same way as it enacts 

bg laws; but, as a matter of practice built up by tradition, it 


i: mandate from the people. 
‘n the United States, on the other hand, the conditions under 
ich the constitution was established were different. A new state 
formed after the Revolution, and a new government had to be 
p. It was therefore necessary to draw up a set of rules for the 
mment within a relatively short period of time. What would 
re natural than to attempt to put all of the essential rules into 
le document? Furthermore, the dominant political philoso- 
oi the eighteenth century emphasized the ideas that govern- 
- were established by compact, that individuals had certain 
ble rights” against their governments, and that somehow 
e could set up “governments of laws” which could not be 
ted to satisfy the whims of those in authority at any par- 
rtime. The result was that limitations upon governments were 
down in the form of contracts or ‘“‘thou-shalt-not’”’ command- 
ts which supposedly could be changed only by some method be- 
ad the control of the governmental authorities. Other countries, 
hich absolute governments were overthrown by revolution or 
to concede certain powers to their citizens, followed the 
n idea of adopting constitutions in the form of single writ- 
documents, so that today England is the only state of any con- 
mce which has no document to which it can point as “the con- 

tion.” 
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But as our constitution, or any constitution, grows older, 
to take on a character more and more like that of Great B 
New rules are set down in writing, partly by formal addition | 
original document, but much more frequently in separate docu 
such as our Supreme Court opinions or acts of Congress. ] 
other cases customs develop, and—as is the case with our 
system—they often come to be looked upon as essential parts 
constitutional system. . 

It may thus be seen that the form which a constitution ta 
relatively unimportant. If the objects attained are the sai 
matters not whether the rules are laid down in one document, th 
documents, or an innumerable collection of documents and unw 
ten traditions. In fact, any constitution long established tal 
the last mentioned form. 


VARIATIONS IN THE FORM OF POPULAR GOVERNMENTS 


In an earlier chapter governments were classified as monar 
aristocracies, and democracies. In sketching the political de 
ment of Western society from the Roman imperial period to | 
eighteenth century, we have been dealing with the first two cla: 
monarchies and aristocracies. With the rise of popular governmi 
we pass to a consideration of democracies, for, of course, popt 
governments universally imply some measure of democratic c 
although there may be present certain monarchic or aristo 
features, as in the case of England. England is essentially ¢ 
cratic in government, even though she has a king or “monarch 
a House of Lords representing a hereditary aristocracy, for dem 
cratic control is effected through the practical supremacy, im 
English government, of the House of Commons, which is ompo 
of members elected by universal suffrage. 

Direct and indirect democracies.—Although the principle 
popular sovereignty is now almost universally accepted, the probl 
of putting it into satisfactory operation has proved to be a1 
difficult one. And it must be said that the problem still 
largely unsolved. In the course of attempts to make dem 
function, that is, to make the will and decision of the elec 
effective in government, two forms of popular government 
emerged, direct and indirect democracies—both of which existed 
ancient societies. 
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Direct democracy, or pure democracy, as it is sometimes called, 
smifies a government in which the laws are made by the people en 
1sse. Some modern classic examples of this are the New England 
t wns, governed through town-meetings, and some of the cantons in 
Fritzerland, in which the entire adult male population (theoreti- 
lly) meets at stated intervals and adopts such policies and legisla- 
Hn as seem necessary or desirable. On the other hand, indirect 
mocracy, which is the system most widely used, refers to govern- 
ent through representatives chosen by the people. Thus, our own 
site and national governments, along with most of the governments 
- Europe, are examples of indirect democracies. 
‘Obviously, direct democracy of the type referred to above is not 
sssible except in small communities, and even there its success is 
gestionable. Few of the New England towns retain their “‘town” 
tm of government after they reach populations of thirty-five or 
frty thousand, and many smaller ones have abandoned it. Like- 
se the Swiss cantons, one after another, are turning to the repre- 
satative system. It is difficult to imagine several thousand citizens 
aching conclusions by deliberating together. What actually 
lppens—whether it be in a colonial town-meeting or in any other 
Itge body—is that the chairman of the meeting, or some other 
ader, presents a number of proposals that have been framed by an 
ecutive or legislative committee, and the assembled multitude 
; resses its approval or penal Usually the measures are 
yproved as matters of course. Direct democracy of this sort does 
t differ greatly from representative democracy, in that, in both 
(ses, most of the governmental policies are formulated by a few 
Iaders. 
Initiative and referendum.—Within the last half century a new 
‘iation of direct democracy has developed under what is called the 
iitiative and referendum, a device used in Switzerland and in many 
be: American states. It is intended to check and control un- 
stworthy legislatures by re-establishing the direct influence of the 
ectorate over legislation in cases that appear to make such action 
sirable. In practice the procedure has proved to have serious 
itations. Under the initiative and referendum, a certain percent- 
€ of the voters may, by petition, propose new legislation or call 
t a vote of the people on legislation already decided upon by the 
islature. The citizens thereby have the power to overrule their 
\presentative body. But, except as it employs the secret ballot, 
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which makes it adaptable to larger communities, the system | 
advantages over the old mass meeting; while, on the other hane 
has the disadvantage of making deliberation impossible. Be ic 
the procedure is too cumbersome for frequent effective use, an 
great mass of legislation never comes before the people for dir 
decision. These drawbacks have relegated the device to a rela 
unimportant place in modern government. 

Though the representative system is subject to many criticis 
such as the corruption and inefficiency of political parties a 
demagoguery and ‘‘bossism”’ to which the party system lends its 
it does not appear to be any worse off in these respects than dit 
democracy. In fact, representative democracy seems to be the 
kind of democracy possible in large communities, and the 
practical sort even in small communities. 


VARIATIONS IN THE ORGANIZATION OF POPULAR GOVERNMEN 


Although most popular governments are now organized acco! 
to the principle of representation, there are many variations 
state to state with respect to details of organization. For the 
part these differences are not of sufficient importance to wa 
specific consideration in a general discussion such as this. 
are, however, two phases of organization with respect to whi 
variations will be considered. One is the organization of the 
tive branch of government in its relation to the legislative b 
the other is the distribution of powers between the central gox 
ment and the governments of the subdivisions of the state. 

Presidential government and cabinet government.—C 
fied according to the character of the executive, most n 
democracies fall readily into one or the other of two well-c 
classes: (1) presidential government, found in the United 
and in most Latin-American countries: and (2) cabinet govert 
found in most of the states of Europe and in the British cor 
wealths. A few governments, such as the council form in 
land and the soviet system in Russia, present variations fre 
typical forms that place them outside both of the classificé 
mentioned. 

It is to be noticed that the name given to the nominal head 
executive or to his advisory council in a particular state is not 
sarily indicative of the type of government found in that s 
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rance has a “president,” but its government is not of the presi- 
ential type; nor does the United — have a cabinet type of 
yvernment even though it does have a “‘cabinet.”’ The distinction 
stween the two types lies in the difference in the nature of the 
Jationship of the executive to the legislative branch exhibited in 
se two types. Since the head of the executive branch almost 
evitably comes to be looked upon as a leader in proposing legis- 
‘tion, this relationship afiects the content of the law as much as, if 
dt more than, it does the actual administration of existing law. 
What, then, is the difference in the relationships of the executive 
) the legislative branch that determines whether the government is 
» be classified as presidential or cabinet in form? In a presidential 
overnment the nominal executive head, whether he be a king, a 
esident, a governor, or a mayor, isthe actual head. The method by 
hich he attains office may vary from state to state, or from time to 
me in the same state; but once he is in office, his tenure is inde- 
pndent of the will of the legislative body except in extreme cases 
here he may be impeached for treason or crime. His principal 
pwers are conferred upon him by the constitution and are not 
<bject to control by the legislature except in so far as its approval 
jay be necessary to validate certain of his acts. He appoints his 
dicial advisers and principal assistants—cabinet members—from 
ithout the legislative body and with little or no regard for its 
esires. These subordinate officials, once appointed, are oanane 
{ the executive head, and their tenure of office is dependent upon 
ls will. 
‘The relationship of a presidential executive to the legislative 
ch is distinctive in another way. In matters of legislation the 
fesidential executive makes recommendations and uses various 
irms of pressure to obtain passage of his measures; but he does not 
irmally introduce bills, nor does he or any of his cabinet members 
€ part in debate on the floor in the legislative chambers. After 
lls have been passed by the legislative branch, he has an absolute 
¢ qualified veto power. Ordinarily the executive and the legis- 
ive branches are controlled by the same political party, with the 
isult that codperation is secured; but there are times when the 
islative policies of the two branches are completely out of accord 
ith each other. In such cases there may be a deadlock between 
ir executive and the legislative body, as was true during the last 
pars of President Wilson’s administration. 
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In the cabinet type of government—known also as “‘ministe 
“parliamentary,” and ‘‘responsible”’ government—the relatioi 
of the executive to the legislative branch is quite different. 
a government has a nominal head—a king or president—wh 
little or no real power. His function is primarily ceremoni 
symbolic, and social, although the newer European constitutio 
give the nominal executive somewhat greater independence 
power. ‘The real executive in the cabinet system of governme 
the ministry, which consists of persons selected from the party 
parties controlling a majority of the votes in the legislative bi 
of the government.’ Although these are formally appointed byt 
nominal executive, they are actually dependent ao the legis 
branch for their tenure in office. When a new “governmel 
a name given to the ministry—is to be formed, the nominal 
tive selects from among the members of the legislative body a pi 
acceptable to the majority of the members to serve as prime mil 
or chancellor. With the advice of the prime minister the nomir 
executive selects the other ministers, always keeping in mind 
it is necessary for the ministry to have the support of the ma 
in the legislative body. Each minister serves as the head 
department of the government and is responsible for its adm 
tration. Within the ministry there is an inner circle callec 
cabinet, consisting of some fifteen or twenty members of themini 
The cabinet members in addition to their individual duties sei 
collectively as a policy-forming agency. They meet periodi 
under the leadership of the prime minister to determine the poli 
of the government both in domestic and in foreign affairs. 1 
cannot, of course, pass laws without the approval of the legisl 
body, but that approval is usually given, for reasons which ¥ 
presently be explained. . 

Unlike the executive head under the presidential form of govel 
ment, the real executive under the cabinet system has no dei 
term of office, but is dependent for his tenure upon the pleast 
the majority of the members in the legislative body, or of the’ 
powerful branch of the legislative body. The legislative bod: 
at any time vote to overthrow the ministry, either by the @ 
vote of “lack of confidence”’ or by refusal to approve an imp 
policy of the “‘ eo ” In such cases the ministry may 
and allow a new ‘‘government’’ to be formed from the maje 
group in the legislative body, or it may—as it usually does in ¢ 
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tain—ask the nominal executive to dissolve the legislative body 
d calla new election. Such requests are always complied with by 
nominal executive, and thereby the voters are allowed to indi- 
te whether the ministry or the majority group enjoys the support 
the electorate. When the new legislative body assembles, a 
istry is formed from the majority party or parties within the 
wly elected group, and this ministry in turn remains in office as 
g as it retains legislative support. 
It is apparent, therefore, that there is agreement in matters of 
licy between the executive and legislative branches under cabinet 
vernment. No deadlock will occur unless it occurs within the 
hislative branch. The members of the ministry, being members of 
p legislative branch, may introduce bills and debate them on the 
‘islative floor. Thus the executive authority, while being a leader 
matters of legislation as well as in matters of executing the law, 
at all times responsible to the legislative body and remains = 
wer only so long as it retains the support of that body. As to the 
al head, whether king or president, his part in the governing 
pcess is small. He does not select his ministers, and he does not 
ptrol them. No act of his is valid without the countersignature 
a minister, and he cannot refuse his signature to measures passed 
‘the legislative body. The ministry is practically supreme as long 
it can command the support of the legislative branch, but it is 
scked in the arbitrary exercise of its power by the rr: that 
‘ y be turned out of office at any time by an adverse vote of that 
y. Thus all executive authority is vested in a ministry which 
at all times directly responsible to the elected representatives of 
people. 
¢ should be clear that the distinction drawn between the presi- 
atial and the cabinet type of government is fundamental. It is 
ey a distinction of external forms but of the inner workings 
the governmental process, and this latter feature is the more 
t. Once popular government became the established 
to which modern society aspired, the question of constructing 
itical machinery whereby the will of the electorate might function 
eame primary in its importance. Under the presidential system 
nities have attempted to solve the problem in one way; under 
* cabinet form of government they have sought to solve it in 
a Considerable discussion has centered about the question 
to which of these major types functions the more effectively, 


: 
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but we shall defer this bit of speculation to the close of our 
cussion. 4 

Federal and unitary governments.—A less important dist 
tion between governments is made on the basis of the distributior 
political power among constituent parts of the state. In every sta 
of any size some of the functions of government necessari 
devolve upon relatively minor governments having jurisdicti 
over their respective subdivisions of the state. The relationsh 
between the central government and these principal local gov 
ments varies from country to country. On the basis of this re 
tionship, governments have been classified as either unitary 
federal. The classification depends, not upon the existence of 
divisions similar to our states, nor upon the functions of the goy 
ments at any particular time, but upon the powers of the cent 
and local governments with respect to each other. 

Ina unitary government all of the powers granted by the ¢ cons 
tution are, in the final analysis, in the hands of the central gove 
ment of the state. The central government may establish | 
governments and may delegate some of its powers to the | 
governments. But the powers thus obtained may be exerciset 
them only so long as the central government sees fit to have ther 
so. The central government may overrule the local governm 
at any time; it may redistribute the powers whenever it sees 
legally, it may deprive the local governments of all of their 
and abolish them if it wishes. France and England are t 
examples of the unitary plan; and in a general way the relatio 
between the states of the United States and the local governm 
within those states have characteristics of this system of gove 
ment. ' 

The essential characteristic of a federal government is divis 
power between the central government and the governments 
principal political subdivisions of the state. The powers 0: 
are granted by the constitution. An outstanding example 
federal system of government is illustrated by the relatio 
between the national government and the state governments 
United States. The system is also found within the Briti 
minions or commonwealths, in some of the Latin-American 
and in several of the central European countries. In the 
States the division is brought about by delegating certain po 
to the central government and then providing that those not : 
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slegated shall be reserved to the states of the Union. In Canada 
ie method of division is reversed. In a federal system the central 
yvernment cannot decide important matters of power or change 
ie distribution of powers ofits own accord. Any important change 

_these matters requires the consent of a certain proportion of the 
La provinces or of a majority of the electorate of the entire 
ition. Since disputes will inevitably arise as to the allocation of 
Ywers, it is necessary to have a peaceful, and perhaps a judicial, 
ethod of settling such controversies. 


| MOVEMENTS AGAINST POPULAR GOVERNMENT 


From the discussion thus far, one may be led to believe that all 
odern governments are democratic in form. That is not the case. 
1 fact, popular government is less common today than it was at the 
ose of the World War. As the suffrage was extended to new 
asses, a greater variety of economic groups sought to advance their 
interests by pressing for governmental action; and, particularly 
er the War, certain groups came to demand fundamental changes 
: the economic systems of the world. In several European states 
le conflicts became so bitter that the representative bodies were 
most completely deadlocked. Out of this near chaos there arose 
-w movements—usually supported or encouraged by strong eco- 
pmic interests—which demanded unity of leadership, and, incident- 
ly, which often sought to block the rising socialistic groups. The 
sult was the establishment of military or quasi-military dictator- 
sips, the modern counterpart of the earlier absolute monarchies. 
‘Modern dictatorships.—Italy’s Fascist government is the out- 
anding example of modern dictatorship; but it is not the sole 
‘ample. Poland has a military dictatorship; Russia, a “‘dictator- 
“ip of the proletariat’; and other central European and South 
efican governments are autocratic or aristocratic in form rather 
‘an democratic. It is true that none of the states which have 
representative governments long enough to establish real demo- 
a traditions have discarded the system; but, on the other hand, 
te democratic idea certainly has not gained in prestige during the 
Ist decade. 
Ei new dictatorships do not differ greatly from the older mon- 
, except in that the former retain—perhaps in form only—the 
cm tradition of operating under constitutions; and that they 
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justify their existence on the basis of a pragmatic test—that is 
test of results—rather than on any claim to divine selection. 
other words, the advocates argue that democracy cannot wo 
successfully, and that certain persons are justified in taking coi 
of the government because of their superior ability to foresee ai 
carry out those policies which are best for the state as a whole 

Just as these newer dictatorships have retained the vesti 
of constitutionalism, so have they also retained the formali 
legislative deliberation. But the legislative body is little ( c 
than a debating society. The dictator not only determines wh 
matters shall be considered in the legislature, but he also hast 
power to overrule it at any time, and even to legislate by de 
Therefore his power is absolute, in the sense that he is bound onl 
the necessity of retaining sufficient popular support to preye 
forceful overthrow by opposing factions. 


GOVERNMENT AND ITS SOCIAL SETTING 


By way of conclusion we may raise the question, much discusse 
Are there any best governments? It hardly needs to be said th 
no form of political organization has been proved absolutely “ 
There is no universally accepted standard by which such a 
can be made. If we apply the pragmatic test we find the evic 
to be inconclusive, or even conflicting. The “results” themse 
are difficult to evaluate. One may argue that presidential gov 
ment is better than cabinet and ‘“‘prove”’ the point by comparing 
United States with the post-war German republic; but it wow 
just as easy to ‘“‘prove” the opposite by comparing England: 
Mexico or Brazil. Italy can likewise point out examples to § 
that dictatorship is better than democracy. As a matter of | 
each form has its conspicuous successes, its moderate successe: 
its failures. The same is true of federal and unitary s 
England and France have succeeded comparatively well 
unitary systems, but it is not at all certain that the United 
could have done so. The relatively large area and the great vé 
tion in territorial interests in the United States create prob 
which must be solved by methods different from those used in” 
more compact states. 

One conclusion seems obvious; that is, that political institutt 
like other institutions, can hardly be divorced from the ci 
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nces under which they operate. The cabinet system of govern- 
nt is indigenous to England. It fits into the political experience 
the people there—having grown out of that experience—and it 
ves its purpose reasonably well; but when another country copies 
and attempts to superimpose it upon a political development 
ich has been quite different, that system is not likely to function 
admirably as it does in Salen The same is true, of course, 
en a country with a history and tradition quite different from 
t own copies our form of government. This is not to say that 
2 country cannot profitably borrow from another. It can, and 
en does; but when the institution is torn out of the soil in which 
srew and is transplanted to an alien environment, it is not likely 
remain the same. It must undergo such modifications as are 
essary to adapt itself to the new society, or it will not thrive. 
But let us not conclude that because our government has been 
veloped i in the United States and adapted to our society it should 
ver be changed. As will be pointed out in the next chapter, no 
sting government can be considered perfect. And features in 
: aa that may be excellent and adequate in one stage of social 
velopment may be rendered obsolete later by deep-seated social 
ange. In the contemporary world it is a rapidly changing 
‘jal setting that makes it imperative that political institutions be 
mitted to grow vigorously enough to meet the moods of a 
namic society. Political rigidity may be a prolific cause of serious 
rial problems. 

| eee 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


ITICAL PROBLEMS IN CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 


\LL political institutions are man-made, and all political machin- 
works for society only under the direction of human intelligence. 
hg man-made and man-operated no government, no matter how 
niously contrived, can work perfectly. There have always been 
dlems of government and there always will be. The call upon 
’s intelligence and his moral integrity is perpetual if government 
» perform satisfactorily the functions for which it is created. In 
| discussion we are concerned with some of the major problems 
overnment. There are two ways of approaching the subject. 
| is to select a number of typical problems—such as civil liberty, 
nibition, the conservation of natural resources, and the like—and 
mpt an analysis of each one. The other is to examine the 
eral nature of problems underlying government, without refer- 
> to particular questions except for purposes of illustration. In 
present study we shall follow the latter procedure, partly because 
more fundamental and partly because space precludes an ade- 
ite treatment of any considerable number of problems, even if we 
id agree upon the ones to be included. 
he core of the whole problem of government may be reduced to 
questions: (1) What shall be the functions of government? and 
What shall be the character of the organization and powers of 
ernment? In other words—What do you expect your govern- 
ut to do, and how can it best accomplish its purpose? Related to 
a of fees questions and growing out of them is a third: What 
uld be the nature of the relationship between the governmental 
acy and the citizens, who are at once its masters and its subjects? 
‘se questions appear fairly simple at first glance. As a mat- 
lof fact they are not simple, as will be abundantly shown upon 
lysis. 
/ FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT 


he existence of the state and of government can be justified only 
erms of services rendered. The state has no inherent right to 
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claim the allegiance of the people within its territory or to e 
authority over them. Like other institutions, it has been 
lished for the purpose of satisfying what is considered a basi 
or needs of mankind, and its existence must be justified by its; 
to fulfill its purpose. Our first question—that relating 1 
functions of government—is therefore the fundamental pi 
of political institutions, to which all other problems are supple 
ary. 

The nature of the problem.—A consideration of the g 
principles involved in this question immediately draws us in 
discussion of a highly controversial subject concerning the re 
merits of the five schools of political thought discussed in an 
chapter—anarchism, individualism, collectivism, socialism 
communism. It will be recalled that the theories there represen 
range from a complete rejection of government—as an insti 
valueless to society—to the idea that government should ¢ 
practically all social activities, particularly in the field of econ 

If we could be quite certain as to which of these concept 
best suited to the needs of each and every community, we shi 
have the key to a solution of the fundamental problem of goy 
mental functions. But we can have no certainty that any 
these systems is best, or that one system should be established 
exclusion of all others. In the first place, politics cannot bet 
to an exact science. The material with which we deal | 
elusive and fragmentary, and it hardly admits of the lab 
method of analysis. Furthermore, actual experience cannot ¢ 
our question, for we have never had the opportunity to observe 
systems in operation under conditions sufficiently alike to jus 
the drawing of final conclusions. a 

History has not revealed any society in which genuine a 
has existed. The other four systems have been tried, or ar 
tried at the present time, to a greater or less degree, but in d 
places and under different conditions. Pioneer society in A 
was a good example of individualism, while most modern | 
ments combine individualism with collectivism and some feat 
socialism. Supporters of the theory of communism are in 
of the government of Russia, but the ideas of the communists hi 
not yet been put into complete operation; their leaders still 
they are ‘‘building socialism.” We can see, therefore, that, be 
of the varying conditions under which the different systems” 
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n applied and the fragmentary nature of their application, no 

ve conclusions as to their merits can be drawn from obser- 
gut there is another important reason why we cannot draw 
eral conclusions as to what the functions of government should 
| The problem is not purely political. It involves the whole 
stion of directing the cultural development of a community, 
| so may affect any or all institutions in that community. We 
not determine what our government should do until we have 
ided what kind of society we want to build. A few simple ques- 
is Should illustrate the point: Do we want to encourage a single 

rsal religion, or reject all religion in its present accepted forms; 


mplete individual freedom with respect to religion? Do we 
nt a society in which a few people can accumulate great wealth, 
lo we want a relatively equal distribution of the fruits of produc- 
i? Do we want to retain the family as an institution, and, if so, 
bom be its form? The way in which we answer each of these 
other similar questions will determine to a great extent what we 
it government to do. 
questions suggest another matter that must be considered 
Tespect to the problem of governmental functions; namely, the 
it to which we can build the kind of society we want by means 
yovernmental action. Building a society is not like building 
use. We do not start with rough lumber or with bricks and 
wr. The house is already standing, and we cannot tear it down 
puild a new one without entailing certain dangers and great hard- 
is before the destroyed structure can be replaced—dangers and 
ships that will seldom be worth while, in view of the uncertainty 
aining the proposed goal in the end. The most we can safely 
en, is to remodel the old structure by means of relatively minor 
anges. We cannot, of course, draw up plans for remodeling the 
al structure of all states in the same way, but we must rather 
the changes in each state to fit the existing structure. We 
take into consideration the habits, the experiences, and the 
res of the people within the community, as well as available ma- 
nls such as natural resources and established industries. 
ifficulties of political remodeling.—Political remodeling is 
monly the process by which a community adjusts and readjusts 
sovernmental machinery to meet changing social needs. The 
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remodeling may be slight or somewhat extensive, according 1 
degree of departure from old political conceptions and me 
necessary in a given case to enable government to perform a fu 
or functions hitherto not performed. Successful adjustments o 
sort are indispensable to healthy political growth; a failure to 
such adjustments, seriously prolonged, leads to social unrest; gove 
ment tends to break down and a clamor for radical change is lil 
to arise. The principle appears simple enough, but the pract 
working out of plans for political remodeling is beset by num 
difficulties. 

One of these obstacles is the kind of rigidity of mind that ¢ 
from personal biases. The bias may take the form of deeply roo 
ideas of the inherent superiority of one political philosophy 
another. The existence of such prejudices reveals itself freq 
in the practice of attaching labels or slogans to proposed legislat 
to excite emotional support or opposition, so that decisions of yor 
and legislators frequently lack a rational basis. For examp 
cry of “‘socialism” is sometimes raised against an attempt 
the government operate telegraph lines, although another sysi 
communication, the postal system, has been in the hands | 
government since its beginning without arousing fear of soci 
Likewise, many voices have been heard to cry, “We don’t wai 
dole,”’ when proposals have been made to establish unemploym 
insurance systems or to appropriate funds from the national o1 
treasuries for aid to unemployed persons. This cry has been) 
what quieted, however, by the realization that private charit 
relief from local governments—which, for some reason, hay 
been classed as “doles’”—are inadequate, and that the state 
national governments have been practically compelled to as 
providing relief funds. Likewise, the opposition to unemplo 
insurance is subsiding, because we are beginning to realize tha 
fundamental problems—economic and political—are not ft 
solved by the resort to temporary ‘‘stop-gaps.”’ The proble 
preventing large-scale unemployment and the hardships which! 
accompanied it still lies before us, and it is one of the basic nee 
be considered in determining what governmental functions 
desirable. j 

Another popular American slogan requiring careful analysis 
it lead us to overlook the more fundamental nature of the fu 
of government is, ‘“‘Keep government out of business.” Cham 
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commerce have frequently repeated this slogan in arguments 
inst expanding governmental activity. Recently the national 
se of representatives appointed a committee to investigate the 
ent to which our government is engaged in “‘business.”’ But let 

, and attempt to answer, two simple but pertinent questions: 
What is the field of private business? and (2) How shall we 
ermine when government has entered into business? 
n answer to the first question a number of criteria have been set 
d should be analyzed. One argument is that there are several 
ctions which are ‘‘governmental” or “‘public”’ because they are 
ntial to society, while other functions not so essential are private. 
is there any real difference? The construction of highways 
enerally considered as public, but are highways really more 
ntial today than the gasoline needed to operate an automobile? 
che paved street in front of an apartment building really more 
ntial than the building itself, or the maintenance of an army 
re essential than the manufacture of ammunition and equipment 
the use of that army? One could find an endless list of similar 
parisons, without bringing in such marginal functions as the 
intenance of bridges, the supplying of water, or the collecting 
aste. 

second criterion, important in the minds of business men, is 
ta profit. If an activity lends itself to profit making, it should 
private, unless such fundamental matters as the protection of 
and property against violence are involved. But there are few 
‘ernmental activities which would not lend themselves to profit- 
king. The postal system, schools, fire protection, and even the 
ection of taxes, could no doubt be operated on a profit basis were 
government to turn them over to private industry. It is true 
t there is little opposition from business when government takes 
tan unprofitable industry, but that fact does not make profit the 
is of distinction. It merely shows that private greed is a reason 
opposition to governmental intervention in new fields. 

he only other criterion of importance, and no doubt the one 
ch, consciously or unconsciously, governs the classification of 
vities as public or private, is the status quo. Those activities 
ch within our own generation have customarily been carried on 
rivate enterprise are considered private, while those which have 
omarily been carried on by government are classed as govern- 
ntal or public. But have we any reason for crystallizing for the 


| 
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future the division of functions as it exists at the beginning 
twentieth century? If at an earlier time the status as it exis 
1700 had been chosen as the test, education, health protection, ; 
many other similar services would have remained entirely out 
the sphere of governmental activity. It is true the entrane 
government into a field in which private profit seekers are eng 
results in competition, with temporary hardship for certain bu 
men, but fundamentally the justification of such expansion i 
a principle almost identical with that involved in the substituti 
labor-saving machines in a factory for human workers. . 

With respect to the second question—When has governn 
entered into business?—it is equally difficult to draw a line 
demarcation. Our government levies tariff‘duties upon impx 
from foreign countries in order to help certain American produ 
increase their sales; it seeks markets in foreign countries for. 
ican products; it lends money to private and quasi-public ag 
in order that they may carry on business; and it builds hi 
which are used by private business. In many cases its a 
create advantages in competition as between one group of : 
and another, and the cost of such activities is very seldom 
entirely by the persons benefited thereby.. The difference b 
services such as those mentioned above and the assump 
complete control of a service by government is primarily a di 
in degree; yet those who fight hardest against the latter 
governmental action are frequently the very ones who exert th 
pressure to obtain the former to promote their own private inte 

It is apparent, therefore, that the slogan, “Keep governmen 
of business,” is of no real value as a guide to solving the proble 
governmental functions. It is hardly more than a tear-gas k 
thrown at the public by certain interests in order that th 
fundamental nature of the problem may be obscured from sij 

When should government assume new functions?—i 
preceding pages the attempt has been made to indicate 
“labels” and slogans may be used to defeat the extension of 
mental services to the community. It is apparent that such 
frequently arises from the self-seeking of powerful groups, commio 
intent on material gain. But opposition does not always arise ft 
such sources, nor is it to be assumed that the blocking of the wi 
extension of governmental functions in a given case is necessa 
undesirable and wrong. Governmental intervention is not de 


- 
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b per se. What then should be the guide to determining whether 


articular activity should be carried on by government or left to 
rate initiative? 
‘here seems to be no other test than that of results. In the words 
ine writer, “If certain results essential to the welfare of all or any 
able part of the community can be achieved only by govern- 
tal action, or can be more successfully achieved by governmental 
on than in any other way, then it is the business of government 
accomplish those results.’’* In applying this test there is no 
form rule applicable to all communities alike, because much 
fends upon the character of the particular government as well as 
n that of the private agencies involved. 
ikewise, the performance by government of services to assist 
vate enterprise can be justified only in so far as these services 
‘efit the entire community. This is a particularly hazardous 
H of activity for any government to enter, because once special 
pstance is granted, there is a tendency toward a general rush of 
srest groups to government to seek special favors for themselves. 
likely result is that either a few poweriul groups obtain favors 
ithe expense of the rest of the community, or else the favors 
mteract each other in such a way that no one gains any net benefit 


r all are burdened by the cost of additional work imposed upon 


i 
' 


government. 
ut this conclusion leads us into another problem equally diffi- 
E How are we to determine what results are desirable, and when 
‘ernmental action is more successful than other methods? The 
t part of the question was touched upon earlier in this chapter, 
-re it was pointed out that the results sought depend upon what 
dof society we want to build. With respect to the second part of 
question, the method of determination depends primarily upon | 
‘Mature of the particular problem confronting us. If we are 
ting to determine whether the government or a private 
apany should operate a city streetcar line or some other public 
ity, the conclusions may be reached by honest and impartial 
iting and engineering studies. The greatest difficulty here lies 
ding cases that are truly comparable. If the comparison is 
e between well-managed utilities in private hands and poorly 


municipal utilities, or vice versa, the conclusions will be 
a 


: 
vhester C. Maxey, The Problem of Government, F. S. Crofts & Co., pp. 50-51. 
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valueless. Conclusions will likewise be valueless if compe 
are made between the two types of utilities where the opportuni 
of obtaining power economically are not essentially eque 
such reasons, it may be difficult for a given city contemp! 
municipal ownership to find a situation sufficiently like its ow 
furnish a valid basis of comparison to aid it in coming to a de¢is 
Most problems, however, offer far more difficulty, because 
are less concrete. Let us take, for example, the question of whet 
or not a city should maintain recreation centers and employ 
ation supervisors. It may be conclusively demonstrated that 
an activity reduces the number of accidents which result 
children playing on the streets, and that the type of recre 
sponsored is healthful. There may even be evidence of its 
as a system of character building and crime prevention. t 
cannot measure the benefits in terms of any mathematical unif, 
therefore we cannot draw positive conclusions as to the value of 
service or the amount of money that the city is justified in expenc 
for it. Conclusions must necessarily be in the form of opinion 
qualified persons. 2 
A third, and very important, test of the desirability of 
particular governmental action is that of public satisfaction. 
final analysis, all services, whether performed by government 
private enterprise, are of value only in so far as they satisfy h 
needs and wants. This fact must be given special considerai 
with respect to governmental services, because they are frequ 
of such nature that the individual is not permitted to acce 
reject them as he wishes. ‘The principal weakness of the test 
human satisfaction is the fact that so often the public respons 
one of indifference and uncertainty. "Too many people have form 
no opinions on the question, and if opinions have been formed, 
are seldom sufficiently in agreement to constitute what can be 
a-definite public opinion. In the case of legal regulations, hor 
it is improbable that enforcement can attain any degree of | 
faction—even in the most absolute monarchy—if as many as 
per cent of the people actively oppose it, and particularly s 
great mass of the population remains indifferent. When su 
regulation is likely to affect the attitude toward law in gener 
is perhaps better to submit to the minority opposition t 
attempt to enforce what is not enforceable. 
Before public opinion or opinions can be depended upon as 4 | 
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the desirability of any particular governmental action, three 
ditions are necessary: (1) the people must have adequate and 
derstandable information about the operation and results of the 
dertaking; (2) they must be sufficiently educated and intelligent 
a whole to interpret that information; and (3) there must be 
equate means by which they can make their desires and experi- 
ces known to the governing authorities. This leads us directly 
ito the second major problem; namely, “How shall government 


organized and administered?”’ 


| THE ORGANIZATION OF GOVERNMENT 
Is democracy a failure?—It has been rather widely held that of 
forms of political organization, democracy offers the only possi- 
ty of realizing the three conditions listed above as requisite to 
he effective utilization of public opinion in determining govern- 
action. But it must be said that that possibility still re- 
pains unproved. For that reason democracy is still on trial—or 
‘may be more correct to say that democracy does not truly exist. 
| One of the war cries during the years of 1917 and 1918 was that 
je Allies were fighting to “‘make the world safe for democracy.”’ 
tt the close of the war many observers pointed out enthusiastically 
t none of the monarchies engaged in the struggle survived local 
[aenn, while the governments which were chosen by election 
itained the allegiance of their citizens. But since the war, develop- 
lents have taken a different course. Russia has not adopted a 
ystem of government based upon the generally accepted theory of 
acy. Italy has been governed by a Fascist dictatorship for 
ore than a decade; Germany appears to be following in the wake 
Italy; and a military dictatorship has existed for some time in 
d. Governments in South America have continued to change 
means of revolution rather than by use of the ballot, and several 
-her nations of the world now seem to be on the verge of abandon- 
= democratic system. In fact, the future of democracy is so 


certain that some commentators regard it as being in its death 
and predict that dictatorship will be considered by future 
torians as characteristic of the twentieth century. 
Two different reasons are set forth by political observers and 
iinkers as the causes of the apparent faltering of democracy. Some 
clieve that the theory of representative democracy is fundament- 
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ally in error, and that some other theory of government mus 
substituted for it. Others hold that democracy, although goc 
principle, is not working satisfactorily because of inadequa 
developed mechanism for its operation. 

The outstanding advocates of the first viewpoint are the Fas¢ 
who are in control of the government of Italy. Fascism holds 
the interests of a social group as a whole—such as of a state—de 
always coincide with the interests of the individuals in that gt 
(they cite the sacrifice of individuals in war as an illustration), 
that ‘“‘the capacity to ignore individual private interests in fay 
of the higher demands of society and of history is a very rare 
and the privilege of the chosen few.’ No definite rule is set uy 
insuring the control of py by the ‘‘chosen few,” the DC 
being left, apparently, to ‘‘the efficient authority at any given 
of social deqlonaea hi 4 

The advocates of democracy base their argument upon the id 
that the state is no more than a collection of individuals and thati 
services are of value only to the extent that they benefit the larg 
mass of individuals within its territory. They point out, howeve 
that so far democratic governments have failed through the lack 
proper machinery for their operation. As was stated earlier in 
chapter, effective democracy requires intelligent voters; it requir 
impartial and adequate means of obtaining necessary informatie 
and it requires adequate methods by which the opinions of t 
people may be expressed and incorporated as far as possible 
the policies of the state. Can machinery be devised for the real 
tion of these requisites? r 

Our achievements to date offer little encouragement. Althou 
universal education has been established, and although our s} 
of education is apparently being improved year after year, | 
character of our entire social life has become so complex that 1 
average citizen of today is probably less capable of passing ju 
ment on the action of his government than was the average citiz 
of the nineteenth century. It is doubtful whether we can hope | 
educate individuals to a point where they can draw intelligent cl 
clusions with respect to even a few of the most important pag itic: 
problems of the nation. 


1Alfredo Rocco, “The Political Doctrine of Fascism,” International Co 
Pamphlet No. 223 (Oct., 1926), p. 405. 


2J. S. Barnes, The Universal Aspects of Fascism, Williams & Norgate, 1920, p- 101 
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It is likewise difficult for the voter to obtain reliable information 
om which to draw conclusions. No news organ can print or other- 
ise distribute all of the news, nor can it print facts without interpre- 
tion. News is printed as seen and heard through human eyes 
hdears. It is easy to omit some parts or to emphasize other parts 
order to give implications which tend to sway the reader in one 
rection or another. ‘This fact, combined with the other fact that 
ners and editors so frequently use their news organs as means of 
pserting political and partisan influence in the community, means 
tat such news organs can seldom be depended upon as reliable 
burces of information. 
} The third problem—that of making our opinions and experiences 
enuine influence in the determination of the policies of the state— 
equally complex and confusing. In the first place, if a voter has 
pfinite opinions with respect to several issues, he is likely to find 
t the platforms so cut across his convictions that no one platform 
fishes him. Furthermore, the opinions of voters on numerous 
sues are so vague and so varied that even after election few con- 
ions can be drawn as to what action the people really want. 
he fact that one candidate receives a few more votes than his 
ponent is of little value in determining what are the predominant 
oinions with respect to the numerous questions which face a 
, is or a president. 
‘If the mind of the average voter is in a state of bewilderment over 
dlitical issues, the situation is no less serious in respect to the 
talifications of candidates for political office. This is particularly 
ue in American state and local affairs. In many instances each 
oter is expected to pass judgment on the relative qualifications of 
‘veral hundred candidates at a single election. In Philadelphia, 
i example, about seventy local officials are elected at large, and 
ore than six thousand others are elected by wards or districts. 
hough the theoretical purpose of this system is to give the people 
ore direct voice in their government, the result is precisely the 
posite. Even the most conscientious voter can inform himself 
ut only a few important candidates, and must vote blindly on 
1¢ rest. Usually he votes on the basis of party designation; and 
my leaders, knowing this, often put up candidates who have no 
alifications other than their willingness to work—honestly or 
shonestly—for the leaders of the party machine. 
With such problems facing us, what remedies can the advocates 
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of democracy propose to improve the machinery of their ideal f 
of government? The suggested solutions are too numerous an¢ 
uncertain of success to be discussed at any length here. There 
two proposals, however, which should be given brief considerat 
one relating particularly to the problem of candidates for of 
the other applying to all of the problems mentioned above. 

The solution to the problem of candidates would be relati 
simple were it not for the fact that the reform must be brougl 
about in the face of opposition from party leaders and officeho 
who profit by the existing system. According to a national organ 
ization which sponsors the short-ballot movement, “Only tho: 
offices should be elective which are important enough to attract an 
deserve public interest.” These would include governors, § 
legislators, city councilmen, and perhaps a few other officials wh 
are constantly in the spotlight of public interest. All other office 
should be appointed by the elected officials or their principal 
ordinates. Not only would these officials be in better position 
determine the qualifications of candidates than are the majorit 
of the voters, but they would also have greater sense of responsi 
bility than do the unofficial party leaders who otherwise do 
actual selecting. ‘ 

The other proposed solution is much broader in its scope, but= 
part because of its broad scope—less concrete both with respect t 
details of operation and to expected results. It is proposed the 
individuals, instead of attempting to act only as individual voter: 
form associations with others whose interests and experiences’ 
particular lines are similar to their own. The associations might! 
economic in nature—trade unions, chambers of commerce, pr 
fessional associations, and the like—or they might be relate 
other phases of political interest. They would employ expert 
make studies and reports on matters of interest to the membe 
and they would be used to bring about united and organized suppt 
for policies desired by the group. The individual would be as fre 
as before to determine his own political action, but the purpose ¢ 
the associations would be to obtain intelligent representation 
interests rather than of individuals. It is believed by many tha 
the policy-determining authorities of the state would give se 
consideration to the views of such associations, and that ¥ 
interests conflicted, compromises would be reached by which t 
greatest common benefit could be gained. 7 | 


cf? °? 
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The plan has never been tried as thoroughly as its advocates 
wuld propose; but so far as it has been tried, it does not seem to 
hve resulted in any appreciable improvement in democratic govern- 
mat. The trouble may lie, however, in the fact that with some 
grups organized and others unorganized, the activities of the former 
wi tend to result in distorted views as to what the majority of the 
peple really desire. 

\lternatives to democracy.—Before giving up the case of 
dmocracy, however, we must consider the alternatives. No 
mchinery has been developed for the setting up of a dictatorship or 
ay form of aristocracy in which we are certain that the “best 
maids” are to determine the policies of government. The primary 
dierence between democratic government and dictatorships is that 
imhe former two or more parties contend for the control of govern- 
‘mat, while in the latter one party, which has won enough support 
togain control at a particular time, has outlawed the opposing 
/peties, and has thereby made changes in policy more difficult. On 
tk other hand, the same rule applies to dictatorship as to democracy: 
/mégovernment is sufficiently secure to be efficient and responsible 
/uiess it has at least the passive support of a large proportion of the 
poeple. 

(here are two methods by which this support may be maintained. 
Eher the mass of the people must be kept in ignorance so that they 
wi not know when the state’s policies are harmful to their interests, 
orelse the dictator must himself watch the trend of opinions and 
fcow the predominant views in order to retain public allegiance. 
Te first method must be rejected by any person who looks forward 
ta more highly cultured human society, while the latter is hardly 
wiike that of representative democracy. It is true that the self- 
apointed government can usually act with less fear of early over- 
thow, and that the elimination of debates between conflicting 
irerests represented in a parliamentary body results in greater 
sped and efficiency of action. But the danger is that this efficiency 

be obtained at the expense of responsibility, in that the govern- 

t may act contrary to the desires of the great mass of citizens, 

d that when overthrow does come it will be violent and will result 
ter hardship to the community as a whole. 

€ must remember, however, that no form of government has 

poved itself superior to all others, nor has any particular form 

ben developed to a point of perfection. We must continually 


| 


| 
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look at government as something of an experiment, being wi 
to submit our own system to critical examination, and to effe 
reorganization as seems necessary from time to time to meet 
needs of our changing social order. 

Internal organization of governmental machinery.—No 1 
ter what the fundamental principle upon which government is ] 
may be, there are problems of organizing the personnel whi i 
decide upon and carry out the public services. In an absolu 
government the person or persons in control may presumably 4 
the organization at will in order to carry out their own plans. 
in a representative government such as our own, the problem is or 
that should be understood to some degree by all of the citizens. Th 
discussion of this aspect of the subject will be limited to a brief cor 
sideration of two important features: (1) the structural nature: 
each of the two branches of government which have to do regj 
tively with the determination of the policy and with the admi 
tration of policy; (2) the nature of the relationship betweem 
two branches. 

What should be the structural nature of the legislatunelll 
democratic principle accepts the idea of a representative legisla 
but the structure and organization of that body vary some 
among modern states. ‘There are many problems which arise 
respect to this matter of organization, but only two important 
will be considered here: (1) Should the legislature consist of a si 
chamber, or should it consist of two chambers acting independe 
(2) On what bases should representatives be chosen? With 
to each of these questions the solution should be determined bh 
character of the particular community which the legislative be 

is serving. 
If the people fear action more than inaction, or if the distributio 
of interest groups is such that a single basis of representation ca 
be adopted without sacrificing allegiance of a large portion 
people, a bicameral legislature may be preferable. The dual 
of representation in the Congress of the United States may be jus 
fied on the ground that the rural areas of the west can thereby 
vent the urban east from determining all legislation. But i 
state legislatures where the basis of representation in the two 
bers often differs only with respect to the number of persons f 
sented by each member, that justification for the bicameral 
does not exist. In cities the system has been all but complet 
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scarded. The replacement of the individualistic theory of govern- 
ent by the collectivist theory has resulted in need for action rather 
1an for checks and balances. 

The method of election of legislators involves a problem more 
ficult to solve. Because of tradition, we apply the principle of 
ection by geographic districts; but there are many who believe 
iat it would be more logical and just to have legislators chosen 
7 occupational interest groups—some by farmers, some by doctors, 
d so on, in proportion to the number of people in each group. 
ill others argue that while geographic areas should be retained as 
ises of representation, a system of proportional representation 
ould be adopted to give representation to minority interests 
ithin the respective areas. Thus, instead of having one repre- 
tative elected from each district, they would have larger districts 
ith several representatives for each, and they would adopt a system 
| voting which would insure the distribution of these representa- 
ves among the political parties in approximate proportion to the 
istribution of the votes cast. The idea of proportional represen- 
tion has been adopted by a number of cities with apparently good 
pecess. It has also been tried by a few European states, though 
yparently with less success. 

‘The danger involved in either occupational representation or 
oportional representation for a community having an extensive 
: and greatly varying interests is that there will tend to be many 


‘nall parties or factions, with the result that neither effective leader- 
tip nor unity of policy is obtained. Although our system of electing 
wislators results generally in our having only one representative 
r each district, it does encourage the two-party system, which in 
im tends to result in the control of government by a single party. 

is does not mean, however, that the members of the minority 
utty are entirely without representation, for a legislator will 
‘tempt to satisfy the wishes of any large group of voters within his 
eet whether that group constitutes an absolute majority or not. 
As to the structure of the second branch of government—that 
sa has to do with the administration of policies, two important 
rinciples are now generally accepted. The first, as stated by one 
athority, is that ‘‘a good machine should consist of the smallest 
sssible number of separate parts, so as to operate with the utmost 
noothness, precision, and efficiency.” There should be, as far as 


‘Maxey, of. cit., p. 350. 
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practicable, centralized supervision over the various depart 
for the purpose of securing responsibility and coérdination, < al 
the purpose of diminating waste and duplication of efic - 
second principle, which is particularly important in modern g 
ment where problems of a specialized nature must be dealt 
is that the persons engaged in administering the policies shot 
capable and efficient. This requisite calls for a system of sel 
and removal which will bring into service capable persons and it 
them to put their best efforts into their work. The mecha nist 
suited to these purposes may vary with the nature of the po: 
to be filled; but the regulations should be sufficiently rigid to pi 
removals merely as a means of distributing the spoils of pe 
victory, and yet not so rigid as to prevent the removal of th 
have been found to be inefficient. 

There should always be close relationship between the ¢ 
determining branch of government and the administrative b 
for unless the former can direct and criticize the work of the 
it will be unable to determine policy in any true sense. € 
other hand, the administrative branch is best situated to 0 
the work of the state, and it can therefore advise the legi 
branch as to what changes, if any, should be made in & 
policies. Furthermore, the administrative branch is in th 
position to collect detailed facts and to make computations 
which the policy is to be based. Direct contact with the legislati 
branch must necessarily be through the head of the administratr 
branch—the executive. The particular types of relationship whi 
exist have been discussed in the preceding chapter.! Let it 
to say here that our American government is based upon a the 
separation of powers, and that such codperative relations ] 
exists is to a great extent extra-constitutional and often in 
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Responsibility and authority in government.—The 
problem of the functions and organization of government | 
with it another fundamental consideration, that is, the nal 
the relationship existing between the government and the ¢ 
Basically, the inquiry leads directly to a discussion of the red 
character of responsibility and authority. If we would load 
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kvernment the responsibility of rescuing the community whenever 
vets into a serious jam, we must expect that government to assume 
ater authority over personal liberties. It has been stated above 
dit government is essentially an agent of public service. But we 
imst not suppose that the power to render service is unlimited. 
Svernment is not a supernatural or a metaphysical thing. It 
canot defy the laws of physics. It has no inexhaustible supply of 
lpwer or resources. It has only such authority and power as 
drive from the population. . 

The functions of government, like those of every other institution, 
sbuld be based upon practical considerations involving a delicate 
bance of forces. Students are familiar with the law of physics, 
tht for every force there must be an equal and opposing force. 
Smething of the same sort may be said to apply to government; 
pry the balance here is between power and responsibility, rights 
ad obligations. In other words, the government should have 
pwers and rights commensurate with its responsibilities and 
pligations. If we hold that the government must provide work 
fc the unemployed, food and clothing for the destitute, and markets 
fc the farmer and manufacturer, then we must grant it the means 
wh which to do these things. If this is accepted as a permanent 
reponsibility of the government, and not a mere temporary relief 
wasure, it will probably mean that the government must have the 
athority to assign unemployed persons to jobs, whether they 
lic them or not, and to regulate the output of the farmer and 
mnufacturer to the point of telling them what they may produce 
a how much. If we place upon the government the responsibility 
okeeping a nation sober, we must expect it to exercise its authority 
smetimes in ways that will impress us as an invasion of what we 
hye hitherto regarded as our ‘‘sacred”’ individual rights. 

Whether increased governmental control of affairs heretofore 
casidered “private” is desirable or not, it is the natural con- 
cmitant of increased governmental responsibility. If government 

t provide for health and education, it is obvious that it must 
trol these matters. It must have the means to provide the 
scool and compel the child to attend. It must provide pure water 
enforce strict sanitary regulations. Such matters as garbage 
sewage disposal can no longer be left to the discretion and the 
ittiative of the individual householder. If we conclude that the 
wiare of the community demands that government shoulder these 
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additional burdens, then we must also recognize and accept the 
and the necessity of the government to invade the field of individ 
freedom, where such invasion is requisite to the performance | 
service required. 
Unfortunately, this principle does not seem to be very well: 
stood, for while we are insisting on more and more services, th 
in some quarters, a growing demand that the rights and power, 
government be curtailed. When we asked little more thai 
protection of life and property, we granted all the powers necess 
to this protection, but now we hear on all sides such questions 
these: What right has the state to dictate to a private corporat 
what it shall charge for gas or electricity, or to say that every 
must be vaccinated before entering school, or to force men te 
in the army in time of war? These cries and others of a like: 
are being echoed and re-echoed from lecture platforms and #] 
the columns of our newspapers, while the responsibility for sc 
maladjustment is being heaped more and more on the head of 
government. r 
The inconsistency of our behavior is apparent. It is to be 
plained largely by the fact that American society is passing thro 
a transitional stage; our traditional belief in individualisn 
struggling to maintain itself in a social situation now groy 
complex that resort to positive intervention on the part of ¢ 
ment appears to be inescapable. We must make up our 
to one thing; if we decide to make government the physician 
social ills, we must not refuse to take the medicine which it 
scribes. If, after a decision is made in a particular case, we: 
government in the carrying out of a policy which we have dem 
its course is likely to be uncertain and inept and the results fe 
and unsatisfactory. * 
The question of civil liberties.—There is another category 
individual liberties, however, that lies largely outside the que 
of the authority which government must exercise in the perform 
of-services laid upon it by the community. These are wha 
termed civil liberties, which were regarded during our constitut 
period as of so vital importance that the attempt was made i) 
guard them in the fundamental law. Here we shall limi 
consideration to the question of freedom in the expression 
opinion. 
If, as we have suggested above, it is the business of thos: 
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thority in the state to satisfy the wants of those whom they 
ern, it is obvious that the authorities should be informed of those 
ts. It is also obvious that wants cannot be made known unless 
> governed are free to express their opinions. A legislative body 
uld be in no position to legislate intelligently on tariffs, for 
tance, if only those who manufactured products in competition 
th foreign imports could express their views on the subject. And 
sre is no more reason why a person should be suppressed if he 
jieves that there can be no political democracy without a more 
itable distribution of property and that the latter can be ac- 
mplished only by revolution. Suppression does not change his 
inion. It merely tends to convince him further that the present 
ler is corrupt and that revolution is the only practical method of 
cting a change. Furthermore, it must be remembered that all 
)gress in new directions is led by a very small minority. The 
)jority are wedded inflexibly to standardized opinion, and tend 
}consider all ideas bad which conflict with the present order. 
erefore, although very few people desire to express opinions 
mpletely at odds with the traditional ideas of the community, 
is important that the way should be open so that the thinking few 
th courage really have the opportunity to assist in the building 
fa better society. And this conclusion holds true even when it is 
i that among the dissenters there are some whose views are 
lish and fantastic. 
{t is likewise important that freedom of peaceful assembly should 
allowed, for it is only through group action that dissenters can 
ike their views felt. Even though we disagree sharply with the 
iw ideas, should we suppress them? If they are bad, they should 
) answered in open discussion; and if we cannot answer them, we 
We no right to classify them as bad. Furthermore, we should 
member that the only condition under which an existing order is 
iely to be overthrown is one in which those in power refuse to 
ike any concession to conflicting sentiments. We should also 
member that the denial of freedom of expression—which includes 
freedom of peaceful assembly—means the preservation of some 
‘sting special interests which cannot maintain themselves in the 
‘ of open discussion. 
But theoretical rights cannot be maintained if public sentiment 
70rs, or is indifferent to, their suppression. Even with our express 
hstitutional guarantees, fear has been instilled in the mass of the 
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people to the extent that freedom of expression has often 
denied. If the demand of the great mass is overwhelming, 
times of emergency, the government will act accordingly, not 
standing express constitutional guarantees to the contrary. 
government does not act, secret organizations may be formed. 
the result that there is far less certainty of justice than if ther 
been governmental action in violation of constitutional guarat 
But freedom of expression is frequently denied when there is ne 
emergency. Persons depending upon wages or salaries frequ 
dare not express dissenting opinions for fear that their incomes 
be cut off. Debtors may be suppressed by creditors, or other f 
of extralegal punishment may be imposed by persons with econ 
power, to quiet those whose opinions are considered dangero 
existing vested interests. 

What then, it may be asked, is the value of advocating 
guarantee of freedom of expression? Is it not useless to adyoc 
right which can be denied in so many ways? The answer is tl 
strong sentiment in favor of this right—even though advocate 
by an active minority—will do much to preserve the freedom j 
to be desired, for it is an apathetic public that fosters suppre 
Although perfection may not be attained, neither governn 
authorities nor private powers will go as far in the face o 
opposition as they otherwise would. On the other hand, 
violations of the right of free expression pass unchallenged i 
extreme cases, the danger is—as was shown during the war— 
the grip of power will slowly be tightened until even those y 0: 
beliefs differ only moderately from traditional ideas will find the 
selves persecuted for their opinions. 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF CITIZENSHIP 


In conclusion, let it be kept in mind that government is the 0 
general agency through which the welfare of mankind can 
tected and the progress of society directed. Government 
all-powerful, nor can it wander far afield in its activities 
the ways of the society over which it is established. But it 
most powerful organized agency having supervision of pra 
the entire field of social activities within a community. 
controlled by a few for the development of their own selfish in 
it cannot serve the purpose for which it should exist. On the oth 
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ind, if it is managed—by a few or by many—for the betterment 
society as a whole, it is serving a worthy purpose. 

But the complexity of the problems confronting government call 
- all the intelligence and integrity that the community can mar- 
Al. Itis therefore very important that those persons who, because 
their experience, training, or native ability, are more able than 
ners to deal with these problems should take an active interest 
fits work. If they do not serve directly as officials or govern- 
pntal employees, they ought to be ready to codperate with the - 
thorities by giving advice and information, or by criticism and 
om activity of the higher type where that is deemed necessary. 
e criticism, however, should be direct and open, not of the kind 
ich is sometimes heard at teas and bridge tables, when those who 
» the objects of the criticism are absent. The college graduate, 
secially, should feel it his duty to participate directly or indi- 
‘tly in the improvement of government—not to sit back and be 
jused at political corruption or the way the masses are misled, 
it rather to combat the interests which are taking advantage of 
> less fortunate. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND PROBLEMS 


Our survey of the development of civilization during the Christian 
| has revealed a steady economic and political integration of 
yples. ‘That is to say, society has steadily broadened its economic 
» so that small communities, which once drew their material 
ysistence from limited local areas, have joined hands economically 
-h other communities about them until they now draw upon the 
Js of the earth to satisfy their economic needs. Parallel with this 
momic integration, society has drawn upon its experience to 
nbine ever larger groups under one political organization or under 
vordinate political machinery which is linked to a central political 
anization. In these two parallel movements the political has 
+ kept pace with the economic; our economic life has become a 
a pattern, while politically we have hardly passed beyond the 
tern set by the national, or, at best, the imperial state. When 
‘consider this economic interdependence of nations we are forced 
recognize that today the state is only a state, whose life is lived 
constant contact with others. In other mds a world of inde- 
ident and unrelated state societies is at present in a process of 
ing way to the development of a world society. It is this fact 
it makes it of particular importance to complete an examination 
political institutions with (1) a consideration of international 
itions as they are carried on through the medium of the state, 
1 (2) an examination of international institutions and Processes. 
t is the first of these subjects that will be considered in the 
isent chapter. It will be desirable at the outset to clear up a 
te on confusion of terms. Attention has already been drawn 


he common and rather loose use of the terms “nation” and 

tional” when the state is really the subject in mind. Such an 

curate usage prevails in the field of a politics. When the 
““nternational relations” is used, it is ‘‘interstate relations” 

t is really meant, for it is the state which maintains contact and 

Prcourse with other states. There are ‘‘nations” which have no 
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political external relations because they are not “states”; and 
have been “‘states” which had external political relations, but y 
were not ‘“‘nations”’; the city-states of Greece and of Italy are} 
trations in point. Consequently, it will be understood in this 
cussion that when the terms ‘“‘nation,” “‘national,”’ and “i 
national” are used it is the political society known as the sta 
which is in mind. | 
Relations among ancient and medieval communitie 
The beginnings of intercommunity relations of a sort obvious! 
back further than historical records. The peaceful contac 
trade and the hostile contacts of war probably began as soon 
community ceased absolutely to live unto itself; but only when 
relations come to be truly political do they fall under the pu 
of the political scientist. As commerce developed the anc 
societies entered into treaties, sent embassies, and regulated 
contacts under a rudimentary system of law. But these con 
were, on the whole, those of war rather than of peace. Evid 
of this may be found in the Old Testament as well as in t 
‘constructions which are now being made of the early history of 
entire Mediterranean basin. Within the Greek world we hay 
even clearer picture of a system of intercity relationships comp 
at certain points to the system of international relations of m 
times. With the development of the universalism of Rome, 
ever, we are confronted with the organization of a Western imperi 
society rather than with the organization of a system of internation 
relations. With her wide conquests Rome lost her sense of nati 
ality, and with it the conception of national communities witht 
of political independence. Important political relations bet 
the constituent parts of the Empire were controlled by 
perial state, and the Roman peace became a source of 
pride. ) 
As already observed, during the earlier centuries of the Mic 
Ages unsuccessful attempts were made to attain again the old 
imperial unity of Rome. Theoretically both medieval empit 
' Church laid claim to a position as arbiter between the embryor 
national communities that were beginning to develop, and tos or 
degree they did in reality so act. But since the political un 
Western Europe was never realized, the power of Chua a 
empire never approximated that enjoyed by imperial Rome. Wi 
the development of feudalism, European society entered the age | 
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and disorder. Then central authority so broke down as to 
st the Christian world into international chaos, though the 
ch did strive with some little success to mitigate the horrors 
tual war. Chivalry also attempted to introduce a code of 
hor and an etiquette of arms to be observed in feudal conflict. 
only with the establishment of the nation-states that inter- 
ional relations enter the pages of history with which we are 
ily concerned in the present discussion. 
e central problem of modern international relations.— 
e present states-system is a comparatively recent thing. Its 
relopment is usually dated from the Peace of Westphalia, 1648, 
ich ended the disastrous Thirty Years’ War. Then, for the 
it time, treaties, the Treaties of Westphalia, were negotiated on 
basis of the independence and the equality of the signatory 
tes. This event serves to mark, formally and finally, the end 
the universal hierarchical organization of Europe, which had been 
» of the significant expressions of the medieval system. From 
5 time, both in theory and in practice, Europe and the world came 
compartmented into separate political societies which were 
\dually forced to develop a system of interstate relationships and 
rganize for the purpose of carrying on those relations. Thus 
ernational relations came to be conceived as the relations of 
tes which are regarded as independent of one another and which 
subject to no external authority. Each is considered to be 
mpletely in control of its own territories, and, within certain 
\its, of all individuals and groups who come within its territorial 
isdiction. Furthermore, each is considered to be equal with 
sry other state both in the making of law and before the law. 
This division of Europe into national states created a disordered 
tid. If each state maintained its sovereign right to determine 
1 judge its own conduct in relation to other states, what chance 
uld there be for peace and order among the members of the family 
nations? That was the fundamental problem that society faced 
e seventeenth century, and the problem is not yet solved. To 
ve ignored it then would have meant chaos. Statesmen had 
ficient realization of the gravity of the situation to seek a way 
t. At the beginning of the modern period they had little to build 
on. In the development of their relations with one another, the 
ites started without any other legal basis of relationship than that 
resented by a few customary practices which had been developed 
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or inherited from the medieval or Renaissance periods. hat 
wanted was some system of rules regulating their intercourse. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF LAW INTO INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Such a system early modern thinkers found in the Roman 
which has been of fundamental importance in the development 
the body of law within the limits of which modern internat 
relations are conducted. The Roman jus gentium, ‘‘the law of 
the nations,” however, differs from modern international law in 
number of important respects. In the first place, it was law Ie 
down by a superior, rather than law agreed to by indeper 
political societies. In the second place, it was law enforce 
the power of Rome rather than law resting on the basis of 
enforcement by those who had voluntarily accepted it. And int 
third place, it regulated the relations of those individuals who we 
not Roman citizens, and who were foreigners to the comm 
in which they found themselves, rather than concerned it 
the regulation of interstate relations. In addition to the prir 
of the jus gentium, which were drawn upon in the attemf 
construct a system of international law, Rome furnished the mode 
society of states with the conception of the territorial basis of 
thority, which contrasted with the personal basis of aut 
underlying legal and political relationships among the Germai 
tribes. By 1648 the Roman conception had prevailed and authori 
came to be established fundamentally on the territorial basis. 

Beginnings of modern international law.—One of thi 
notable works to draw upon the Roman sources, and other s 
too, was that of Hugo Grotius, a Dutch jurist. In 1625, 
the Thirty Years’ War was still raging, Grotius publish 
epoch-making book On the Law of War and Peace. Explainin 
he wrote the book, he said that he “‘saw prevailing throughout 
Christian world a license in making war of which even barbaro 
nations would have been ashamed. Recourse was had to arm 
slight reasons or no reasons; and when arms were taken w 
reverence for divine and human law was thrown away, jus 
men were thenceforth authorized to commit all crimes wit 
restraint.” The treatise gained wide recognition and accepta 
as laying down the legal rules which should control the intercour 
of states. Grotius is generally called the father of modern mte 
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tional law, and the present system, in its main outlines, is a 
fotian system. 
In the elaboration of his system Grotius drew upon two sources. 
the first place, he made his approach that of the historian, study- 
2 the practice of states to find out what principles were accepted— 
ld acceptable—as governing international relations. To this 
t his approach was positive. In the second place, he attempted 
fill in the gaps—and also to elevate the tone of international life 
by laying down rules which did not rest upon customary practice. 
nese he founded upon the conception of natural law, supporting 
; “natural” principles by a reference to Roman law, and to 
vine law as set forth in the Scriptures. Thus he did two distinct 
ings which, however, remained long confused. He stated as law 
practice of states, and he stated as law what can best be de- 
fibed as international ethics. He confused what was with what, 
|his judgment, should be the legal basis of international relations. 
But gradually, and strikingly during the nineteenth century, the 
ference between the two was perceived, and international law 
me to assume a more positive form, resting on customary practice 
on explicit agreement among the states. During the earlier 
of development, so-called international law was marked as 
quently by its breach as by its observance, largely because of the 
>t that state conduct was measured as sane by ethical principles 
‘by accepted rules of state conduct. 
Characteristics of early international law.—In its earlier de- 
lopment, it should be remarked, the law governing international 
ations was much more fully pseabichesd for the war relationship 
for that of peace-time. This was the case largely because the 
atacts of states at an earlier time were established almost ex- 
isively in terms of antagonism. Until the nineteenth century the 
ace-time contacts of states were irregular and casual. Great 
yvements of peoples, when they took place, were for purposes of 
quest and not for purposes of peaceful trade. The Frenchman 
w the German, when he knew him at all, as an enemy against 
om he had been fighting. There was not the constant and regular 
»vement of shipping with which we are so familiar today. Nor 
: there so great an interweaving of economic life which made each 
ity dependent on others for foodstuffs, raw materials, and 
ukets. Consequently, on the side of law, there was no great need 
cept for assurance (1) that if an embassy was sent to a foreign 
| 
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country its members would be protected so that they could 
their mission, and (2) that the belligerent contacts of states > 
result in as little continuing injury as possible. 4 

A second characteristic of the earlier period of developmen 
the limited field in which international relations found full 
The world embraced within the rule of law was a European Christ 
world. The European states had relations with the non-Europ 
world, it is true, but they were separately adjusted outside 
European system. Thus there was trade with the East thro 
Constantinople, and contact with various parts of the Ottor 
Empire, and there were commercial relations with some parts of 
Far East. But relations at Constantinople were regulated on 
basis of the Capitulations, that is, by grants of special privilege 
concessions to European nations; while relations at Canton ai 
Nagasaki, until after the middle of the last century, were fixec 
basis established by China and Japan, respectively. The 
pines and parts of India were being brought within the Ev 
system as conquered communities rather than as indepe 
states. And both North and South America were partitioned a 
the states of Europe as colonies. ‘ 

Extension of the field of international law.—But this | 
dition rapidly changed after the American Revolution. Fir 
United States entered into relations with the states of E 
within the framework of the European system of internation 
Later, much of the Western hemisphere broke off from depe! 
on European states, until, with the freeing of Cuba from Sp 
control, only Canada, the Guianas, and some of the West In 
islands remained dependent. And now Canada is, to all int 
a separate member of the family of nations. Before the nine 
century then, the Americas affected international relations b 
ing as a bone of contention among the European states, whi 
since then the American states have directly participated ini 
national relations instead of only affecting them. 

Furthermore, since 1800, the family of nations has been ext 
by the inclusion of states of a non-European and non- 
background. China and Japan were brought out of their 
and forced to enter into treaty relations with the Europe: 
in 1842 and 1854, respectively. Turkey was formally ac 
into the European society in 1856, largely for the purpose of p 
ing her against the pressure of certain European states by tht a 
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safeguards of law about her. And gradually the Balkan states, 
they had thrust off the Turkish yoke, were recognized as 
ependent states. Finally, the settlements following the World 
resulted in a considerable enlargement of the number of recog- 
_ states. Thus one notable change affecting international 
tions has been the enlargement of the number of those political 
eties which have international personality, and which have 
sequently been enabled to enter into international relations. 
world today is organized into approximately sixty units organ- 
i on a territorial basis and on the theoretical basis of independ- 
e of state action and policy. This independence is, however, 
by the necessity.of acting within the limits set by inter- 
ional law. 


INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


the process of drawing an increasing number of states within 
system of international law, international problems have been 
Itiplied. It is evident that the more states there are the greater 
be the possibilities of friction. Thus there are more boundaries 
be disputed over. Each new state signalizes the achievement 
litical independence by the erection of a tariff wall around itself, 
each new tariff wall enlarges the possible area of friction. There 
greater variety of customs formalities, with consequent disputes. 
ider field for conflict over nationality laws is created. There 
. multiplying of separate authorities, and a consequent enlarge- 
a of the range of possibility of disputes over jurisdiction. There 
also more states, with a theoretically equal voice, to participate 
the making of international law, with a correspondingly lessened 
: of unanimous agreement. There is a greater disparity be- 
2en states in terms of size, wealth, international interests, and 
wet, with a division in interest of the large and the small states. 
there is, finally, the complication arising from the necessity 
- by each member of the society of states to formulate some policy 
Tespect to the recognition of new states. Since the exact 
of some of the other complications mentioned will be more 
ly revealed in other parts of the discussion of international 
ations and of international organization, at this point attention 
Bs concentrated on the question of recognition. 
Problems of recognition.—Under the accepted code of rules a 
te does not, as of right, become a member of the society of states. 
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It assumes international personality, as distinguished from exis 
as a state, as a result of recognition. And each state has 
to determine for itself, according to its own tests, whether or 1 
will recognize and enter into relations with a new state or ¢ 
government in an old state. This leads to such an anomak 
situation as that of Russia in relation to other states, where it | 
international personality so far as some states are concerned, f 
is denied that status by others—by the United States, for examp 
At the end of the eighteenth century the problem of state rec 
nition was really presented for the first time, in a fundamental 
when the thirteen colonies declared their independence of Eng 
and sought recognition by the states of Europe. The test larg 
applied by European states up to that time had been that of | 
legitimacy of birth of the new society. But the United States y 
born illegitimately out of the process of revolution. Expedis 
the desire to strike a blow at England, rather than equity or j 
dent, dictated the recognition of the United States by Englan 
rivals. When, in turn, the United States was confronted by 
problem, especially with the revolt of the Spanish colonies, it refu 
to deny its revolutionary birth, and laid down and followed 
principle that whenever any peoples had established their fot 
political association and organization, and the new entity 
proved itself stable, it should be recognized. That is, a de 
state or government should be recognized de jure when it bec 
clear that it would have to be reckoned with as a rather permé 
entity. There was no attempt to pass judgment on the form of 
state, on the nature of the government, or on the method by whi 
it had been established. 7 
By the time, however, when other states had come really to 
on the basis of this principle, the United States had added to st 
de facto existence the test of the willingness and the ability o: 
state seeking recognition to discharge its obligations to other stai 
and to their nationals. Then, under President Wilson, the a 
ment found it expedient to return to the conception of legitimat 
put upon a new basis, when it followed the policy of non-reco 
of governments which had attained power as the result of irregu 
or revolutionary methods. This makes necessary the examinati 
by the United States of the basis of authority in another state 
a judgment as to the rightfulness of that authority. It has led t¢ 
virtual intervention in the internal affairs-of other states, partic 
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ly in Mexico, the Caribbean area, and in Central America, and has 
on occasion to serious friction. In the case of Russia, the 
ited States has added to the other features of its policy the right 
refuse to recognize a state which carries on subversive propaganda 
ected against the institutions of other states. 

This brief discussion of the question of recognition may serve to 
icate the three sources of the problems involved: (1) problems 
international relations grow out of the application of differing 
licies among the several states; (2) friction frequently results by 
| of the fact that only national policies are involved, without 
ternational standards being established; (3) the growth in the 
ber of states and changes in the character of state life add to 
le complexities and dangers involved in recognition cases. So 
ag as questions of recognition are settled according to the will of 
ich state, it is evident that problems of this sort will continue to 
implicate international life. 

‘Problems of nationalism.—The character of modern national- 
in and its importance as a dynamic force in history has already 
en indicated in earlier chapters. Here our interest centers upon 
ime of the specific ways in which it has complicated international 
lations. It will be recalled that from the French Revolution on, 
litical nationalism created a powerful drive for the establishment 
| states basically national in character. These movements for 
litical unification or political independence gave rise to grave 
ternational complications, since they destroyed the balance of 
‘wer in Europe; that is, they destroyed the equilibrium of political 
ces by disturbing national boundaries and the distribution of 
‘ritory. The political unification of Germany and of Italy offers 
astrations in point. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century the German people 
lturally comprised a nation, but politically they were divided 
+0 some thirty-odd states. A strong nationalist spirit excited 
& desire to unite the German peoples in one state. The attempt 
“eater this purpose by popular action failed in 1848; but under 


© leadership of Bismarck unification was accomplished. It was 
$ Superior statesmanship that enabled him to succeed without 
a: a widespread European war. As it was, unification in- 

ved one conflict with Denmark, a second with Austria, and a 
ird with France. The sudden emergence of a new, first-class state 
} the Continent disturbed the balance of power; and to preserve 
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the fruits of his victories, Bismarck felt it necessary to buil 
complicated system of alliances which had a profound effec 
the international relations of Europe and led finally to the d 
of Europe into hostile groups, the Triple Alliance and the T 
Entente. Besides, it was in the course of unification that 
took the fateful step of incorporating the French provinces of 
and Lorraine and thus directed French national spirit into y 
channels. : 

In the Italian peninsula nationalism had likewise stirred 
people to attempt to convert a cultural nation into a united si 
There, too, a popular movement failed. It was left to the ste 
manship of Cavour to succeed, but only at the expense of a 
between the little state of Sardinia and the Austrian powe 
conflict into which France was drawn on the Sardinian side. 

Situations similarly dangerous to the concord of nation 
arisen out of movements for political independence among min 
within states. Within Germany and Russia, to cite onl 
examples among many, it was considered that the state mus 
nationalized by making “‘good” Germans or Russians of the 
national elements—such as Poles, Finns, Lorrainers, and othe 
who had been thrust, either by accident or through conquest, wi 
the limits of the national state. Out of such situations there 
policies of “‘Germanization” or “Russification.” Similar po 
were pursued in a number of states with varying degrees of 
sity during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. _ 
process commonly involved attempts to force the language 
state upon the minority groups, to enforce religious uniform: 
otherwise to stimulate the minority to exchange their custor 
habits for those of the dominant state. The general purpose 
to denationalize, as far as possible, the subject peoples within 
state. ; 

The inevitable result, in most cases, was twofold. It stimulz 
a movement on the part of the minority group to join their “bl 
brothers” in a neighboring state, or if there was no such sté 
achieve political independence. At the same time it create 
sionate desire on the part of the neighboring state to ex 
boundaries to include its ‘‘ unredeemed ” brethren across its fr 
Thus there arose in certain localities an instability and ir 
which poisoned international relations and proved dangerou: 
peace of Europe. It was such a situation that led to the re 
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vement in France for the recovery of Alsace and Lorraine after 
'z, and to irridentism in Italy for the redemption of the Italian 
horities in the Austro-Hungarian state. It was the desire on 
| part of the Serbian state to incorporate the Serbs of Austria 
t set the stage for the assassination of Franz Ferdinand and thus 
cipitated the World War in 1914. 
ttemps to solve the problems of nationalism.—At the close 
the World War it was clear to the statesmen who sat down to 
mulate the terms of the Treaty of Versailles that the spirit of 
ionalism working within these groups of subject peoples had 
ome so explosive as to endanger the political stability of Europe. 
nething needed to be done to satisfy the longings of these peoples 
political independence. The problems were not everywhere the 
ae. (1) There were those large groups, like the Czechs of 
emia who had long been a subject community in Austria- 
ngary, and the Poles who had been ruthlessly distributed among 
Russian, German, and Austrian states. Culturally these 
ples constituted nations. What they now demanded was the 
at to preserve their culture by organizing themselves into in- 
endent states. (2) A somewhat different aspect of the problem 
eared in the case of smaller cultural groups that lay contiguous 
independent states of their own culture, like the Transylvanians 
‘Hungary, who were culturally related to their neighbors in 
umania; and like some of the south Slavs, who were culturally 
vted to the Serbians just across the frontier, but who were pre- 
ited from joining their blood brethren by reason of their 
orporation in the Austro-Hungarian state. (3) There were 
merous smaller, scattered groups which could neither be organized 
independent states nor easily joined to a neighboring state. 
ch were the German communities in Bohemia and in Poland, the 
strians in Italy, the Lithuanians in Poland. 
The Paris Peace Conference (1918-19) attempted to solve the 
jt two of these problems by theoretically basing the territorial 
lement of Europe on the principle of self-determination of the 
- The weakness in its application i is to be found in the fact 
t it was uniformly applied in such a way as to undermine the 
= Powers. But this does not alter the fact that it was 
en a theoretical application on a wide scale. The result was to 
-ak up Austria-Hungary into its component national elements. 
hs Hungary and German Austria have been left standing alone, 
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while the amputated territories have either been erected into} 
states or joined to neighboring ones. These new creations, k 
as the Succession States, were established on the basis of nation 
and boundaries were feed at the expense of pre-war Aj 
Hungary, Germany, Bulgaria, and Russia, so that the old Ser 
has disappeared and Jugoslavia has taken its place, and a gre: 
Roumania has risen on the international checkerboard. In addit 
a number of new states have been recognized which have emer 
out of the former Russian Empire, and they also are justified on 
basis of nationality. 
But this application of the principle of self-determinatic 
not solve the problem of minorities still remaining as subject peop 
Many of these new states contain substantial national mim 
Consequently several of them, as a condition of recognition, 
compelled to enter into treaties with the Allied Powers by 
they agreed to certain treatment of minorities in respect of nati 
ity, language, and religion. Under these treaties the don 
culture group in the state agreed, in effect, to tolerate rath 
to denationalize those of divergent cultures. With this “ 
nationally guaranteed”’ toleration, it was hoped to make minoi 
groups better contented with their situation. The rights of mi 
ities under the treaties were placed under the guarantee G 
League of Nations. It should be noted, however, that this prine 
of toleration is not universally applied. It finds application 
among the Succession States. Italy, for example, is under ne 
obligation toward the Germans brought within the Itali 
under the terms of the peace treaties. z= 
Problems created by imperialism.—Some of the characte 
features of modern imperialism were examined in an earlier ¢ 
The study reveals the intimate way in which imperialism is 
up with the political relations of states. In fact, it may | 
that imperialism is largely concerned with the play of ec 
forces that condition international relations. Here interest cet 
upon some of the ways in which imperialism has added new pr 
to international politics or intensified the difficulties of old one 
Modern imperialism is one of the roots of the evil of ex 
armaments. In the pursuit of imperialist interests the | 
industrial states have steadily extended their colonial po 
and thus enlarged their boundaries in this or that directi 
now they have vulnerable appendages in almost every quarte 
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| globe. National security has ceased in such cases to be a 
tter of home defense; the frontiers of the big imperialist states, 
practical purposes, are to be found on almost every continent 
| on numerous islands of the seas, as well as at home. With ever 
ening imperial interests to protect, the problem of defense be- 
hes increasingly formidable; and armaments on land and sea 
e been increased until the world today has taken on the appear- 
le Of a vast military camp. ‘The reaction upon the small non- 
erialist countries has been clearly observable; most of them, 
ring for their safety, have built armaments out of all proportion 
heir population and wealth. Moreover, the fierce rivalry for 
pnial possessions has led to the conviction that military and naval 
ver is necessary to put teeth into the demands of diplomatists in 
petition for colonial prizes. In other words, to be most success- 
| diplomacy must be backed by the mailed fist held over rivals 
. threat of war. 

uch a situation in the contemporary world obviously breeds a 
espread feeling of fear and insecurity, and every serious contro- 
sy over colonial interests tends to produce a crisis during which 
‘issue of war or peace hangs as by a thread. More fundamental 
is the fact that excessive armaments are an expression of dis- 
st on the part of statesmen as to the effectiveness of international 
i and agencies to protect the interests of states or to pre- 
yeinternational peace. The conviction prevails that the measure 
vhat the state gets and what it holds is national power. Such a 
chology is unfavorable to the development of effective machinery 
an orderly settlement of international disputes and to the 
ntenance of peace. 

mperialism has been a major factor in the creation of secret 
ances, which are often little more than additional instruments of 
vet for safeguarding imperialist possessions already obtained or 
the acquisition of further territory. When states standing 
ba begin to fear that their own strength is insufficient to achieve 
t imperial ambitions they look for friends—allies. Secret 
ties are usually the basis of these alliances, and the treaty pro- 
ms betray the nature of the bargain that has been struck for 
g and receiving aid—diplomatic or military—looking to the 
isition of concessions, spheres of influence, and territory. Con- 
rations of this sort weighed heavily in the establishment of the 
neces which divided Europe before the World War. The se- 
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curity of what they already had and the desire to further 
imperialist interests in Morocco and Egypt lay at the basis ¢ 
entente between France and Great Britain in 1904. This enter 
was ripened into a virtual alliance largely by the heat genera: 
the imperialist rivalry between France and Germany on th 
hand, and Germany and Great Britain on the other. The imp; 
which drew Italy into an alliance with the Central Powers wa 
passionate desire to block the further advance of France in No 
Africa and to pave the way for Italian accessions in Tripoli. | 

Defensive alliances, so called, have contributed heavily, pa 
larly when they have been kept secret, in creating and compli 
international problems. ‘The sense of increased power that | 
from alliances—often secretly dedicated to the execution of g] 
imperialist aggressions—naturally encourages the states con 
to embark upon what is termed a ‘“‘spirited foreign policy 
spirited foreign policy usually signalizes an aggressive 
movement in colonial adventures. No sooner had France 
into her entente with Great Britain than she began a vigorou: 
vention in Morocco in 1905. Feeling that her own Moroccan 
ests were threatened, Germany protested so strongly that w 
narrowly averted. In 1911 an even graver crisis arose in M 
out of the continued rivalry of the two powers. In 1908, enco 
by a secret agreement with Russia, Austria-Hungary proclaim 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and again Europ 
brought to the verge of war. When such crises arise, alliance 
to throw serious obstacles in the way of concerted action by 
matists in their efforts to bring about a peaceful solutio: 
problems involved. This phase of the subject will be dis 
a little later. 

One point further needs to be emphasized to reveal the 
of imperialism as a disturbing factor in international relatio 
Imperialism, it will be recalled, is another expression of national 
The emotional driving power behind the movement comes from t 
stimulation of national pride and a sense of cultural superiori 
expressed in terms of ‘‘manifest destiny,” and a moral o 
to promote the advance of backward peoples. Joseph Cha 
spoke proudly of the British as “‘the greatest governing 
world has ever seen . . . which will infallibly be the pi 
dominant force of future history and universal civilization.” A 
the Navy League of the United States characterized Americ 
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yerialism as “a duty and a credit to humanity,” and the American 
the “highest type of imperial master.” Jules Ferry exalted the 
meh mission of civilizing backward peoples, and the Germans 
dly announced the superiority of their Kultur. This strong sense 
jational pride in imperialist achievement stimulates a kind of 
ional psychology dangerous to peace when crises arise out of 
ous conflicts in the imperialist world. At such times, too, the 
perialist finds the best opportunity to arouse the nation to its 
riotic duty of supplying increased armament to enable the state 
jlay a worthy part in the struggle for empire. 
“he combined forces flowing from imperialism make it the most 
lific source of international disturbances at the present time. 
y at the roots of the British war in South Africa in 1899 and the 
sso-Japanese conflict over Korea and Manchuria in 1904. It 
3a major factor in bringing on the world struggle of 1914. With 
close of the World War the first serious attempt was made to 
’e with some of the basic problems of imperialism, when the 
mdatory system was set up under the League of Nations. One 
the chief objects of this system is to allow access to raw materials 
‘competitive terms, to the nationals of states other than those in 
trol. Herein is an application of the principle of the “open 
or,” made under the supervision of the League of Nations Com- 
ssion on Mandates, which receives detailed reports from the 
‘ndatory state on the steps it has taken to govern the territories 
irusted to it. 
force as a factor in international relations.—References to the 
't which force plays in international problems have frequently 
peared in this study. It is hardly necessary to say that force— 
‘ential or actual—pervades the field of international relations on 
‘occasions when differences regarded as vital to the interests of 
dons arise among states. To comprehend the significance of its 
t we must again consider the effect of the doctrine of sovereignty 
on the behavior of states in their dealings with one another. 
t has been explained that international relations were built 
on the basis of the conception of the state as an entity independ- 
of external control and equal before the law to every other 
mber of the family of nations. In that position it asserted its 
t to be the sole judge of its own acts. Before the nineteenth 
ind it was pointed out, states were able to make that conception 


independence a reality to a great extent; neither states nor the 
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mass of citizens had yet been brought into close or extensive ¢ 
with one another, and such contacts as existed were in te 
antagonism rather than in terms of close mutuality of intere 
That situation passed rapidly during the nine G 
The growing interdependence of the world following the i 
revolution produced a more intimate relationship between 
but the change did not appreciably modify the political the 
state independence. Nevertheless, restrictions on the sta 
form of international law were somenken enlarged and its ji 
tion came to be more carefully defined and delimited. Th 
under which the game of war was to be played were elaboré 
more and more extensive codes. But each state remained 
the judge of its own conduct, and remained in control of #] 
of policy. That is, each state largely determined for its: f 
was its right, and to its interest, to do in the furtherance 
national interest. When ates of two states brought the 
conflict, if the difference could not be adjusted by direct nego 
and if the subject matter of the dispute was of great enough 
tance, each state had a right to attempt to impose its vi 
other by force. The law itself, together with the treaty ri 
states, was supported, in the el analysis, by self-help on tk 
of the state. 
It was under such circumstances as these that the stated 0 
necessary to build up armies and navies of sufficient str 
enable it to defend itself against attack, and also to put in 
the policies which it devised as a means of defending and a 
its national interests. In the building up of its armament 
the state was the sole judge of the military and naval force 
to its defence. Where the interests of two states clash 
natural and inevitable that each should arm against 
And where all states were drawn into a general comp 
markets, raw materials, and investment opportunities, 
‘evitable that a general competition in armament should b 
states tended, to the extent of their resources, to follow then 
President Washington, “In time of peace prepare for 
contacts became closer throughout the world, and as m 
industrialized themselves, competition became ever keen 
competitive policies bred competitive armament on a sca 
creasing magnitude. Ordinarily there was no disposition of 
ments to use these instruments of force without warning; bu 
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eful efforts of diplomatists had failed, there was danger that 
ions would be plunged into war. 


» “ ATTEMPTS TO REDUCE INTERNATIONAL DISORDER 


“hus far in the discussion interest has centered mainly upon the 
ex of forces that have multiplied and tangled the threads of 
tional relations. It is pertinent to ask at this point what the 
; de sn have done to reduce international life to some semblance 
E The question will be more fully answered in the chapter 
wing, where international machinery and institutions thus 
stz sbi shed will be considered. Here we shall simply sketch 
sral development of certain political activities directed 
d the accomplishment of that aim, and of certain broad con- 
s as to how states might be brought into more orderly and 
ceful relations with one another. 
e balance-of-power conception.—So long as the world re- 
at peace man is inclined to think, with some justification, 


= With the recurrence of war every advance that society has 
painfully made appears for the time to be lost. War thus appears 
= he outward expression of the failure to achieve an orderly world. 
ire is one reason why modern statesmen have usually conceived 
ice as the supreme goal of their endeavor in the field of inter- 
aonal politics. In the early modern period—and the idea has 
ed down to our own day—statesmen regarded one danger to 
tional peace as standing out above all others. That was the 
¢ that arose when one member of the family of nations should 
such advantage through increase of power as to overtop all 
1 “members and so threaten their interests or even their inde- 
dence. Tt was out of such situations on the Continent that the 
of the balance of power was born. It was thought, to 
matter crudely, that so long as each state remained content 
n what it had, the existing state of affairs would not be dis- 
d; political forces would remain in a condition of equilibrium, 
stability of European society would remain secure. Thus 
ool conception has been regarded as a stabilizing 
4 } pacific conception ; and the aims of statesmen generally, and of 
eat Britain in particular, have been to preserve the balance of 
ver on the Continent and in the world at large. 


ra 
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The problem was: How should the balance be maintair 
restored if one power grew to giant stature, or if it gathered 
it allies who joined to hers their military and naval streng 
aggressive purposes? The procedure was, from the six 
century on, to organize counter alliances among the powers t 
ened. Such was the procedure in the sixteenth cent 
Charles V threatened to revive the medieval idea of one 
Continental power. Such again was the procedure again 
aggressive designs of Louis XIV of France in the seventeentl 
eighteenth centuries when he sought to devour certain of his 3 
bors to make a greater French state, and still again when Nar 
seemed bent upon creating a great Continental empire. S$ 
perspective, the balance-of-power idea was an expression ¢ 
determination of rulers and statesmen to maintain the modern 
of the independent rights of the nation state against the me 
idea of the restoration of something resembling the old Rom: 
empire; it was a clash of the new and the old, of the moderm ai 
the medieval, so far as political organization was concerned. 

The balance-of-power idea might have proved more effecti 
the maintaining of European peace if the great Continental 
had accepted the idea in good faith. The fact is that they sl 
no particular desire to preserve the balance of power un 
maintenance was regarded as advantageous to them. Gi 
stances appearing favorable, each powerful dynastic hous 
disposed to destroy the balance in its own interest. Thi 
position appears natural enough in an age when war was 
as a legitimate instrument for the enhancement of dynastic int 
to be utilized generally with no more moral compunctior 
diplomacy itself. The result was that the early centuries” 
modern age present a succession of balances destroyed and bal 
restored. 

The ‘‘Concert-of-Europe’’ conception.—Out of the expel eI 
of the Napoleonic wars, 1799-1815, grew a new conception ¢ 
cedure for the maintaining of peace and order among the m 
of the family of nations—the conception of the Concert of 
In earlier attempts to preserve the balance of power the E 
states had resorted to temporary alliances; when the aggre 
been put down and the balance restored, the alliances broke 
This performance was repeated at the next critical period. 
result was that on each occasion there was usually no alliance 
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stence early enough to anticipate and forestall conflict; all the 
lance could do was to match might with might until the issue was 
ight out. And in each case Europe was divided into antagonistic 
nps, the victors seeking to impose their will on the vanquished. 
was the impressive lesson as to what a state like Napoleonic 
ce might do to the thrones of Europe and to the European 
ily of nation states that shocked statesmen into a consideration 
a more effective procedure for the prevention of so disastrous 
experience in the future. 
What they argued, in effect, was this: instead of dissolving the 
iance of Great Britain, Russia, Prussia, and Austria at the close 
the wars in 1815, why would it not be desirable to maintain the 
bination against a possible fresh outbreak of France, should 
be in a position again to run amuck in the European family? 
th such an international system in existence, conferences could 
}arranged periodically to survey the European horizon for threat- 
ng disturbances. ‘These could then be dealt with before they 
yuld eventuate in conflict either within the state or between the 
tes of the family. And to prevent the division of Europe into 
iders and outsiders, all the great powers should ultimately be 
b into the conferences. Accordingly, France, hitherto regarded 
the great trouble maker in the family, was admitted in 1818. 
fe was created the Concert of Europe. The actual organization 
tained by the quintuple alliance did not last long; the five 
ers presently realized that they could not intervene harmoni- 
sly in the affairs of Europe, because it was not always to the in- 
est of the whole group so to intervene. By 1830 the organization 
d ceased to be a factor, but the idea of the Concert has remained 
wn to the present as a conception valuable to peace. 
ba the dissolution of the quintuple alliance the idea expressed 
elf in the form of conceiving the public law of Europe as being, 
ja sense, in the keeping of the Concert. Accordingly, when the 
blic iy was violated, it was considered to be the proper réle for 
se states signatory to the treaties transgressed to demand that 
anges thus brought about in boundaries, territory, and the like, 
st be laid before the Concert—before an international congress 
0 ke denied, altered, or confirmed. Such conferences were 
quent during the nineteenth century, and despite failures to 
ieve complete success, they undoubtedly accomplished much in 
direction of international accord and peace, 
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Destruction of the Concert and the World War.—So lon 
the Concert idea remained potent in European international af 
there was a fair prospect that the conflicting interests of the E 
pean states would be sufficiently adjusted to prevent a gen 
European war. But in the last quarter of the nineteenth and 
first part of the twentieth century a deep schism gradually develope 
among the great powers of Europe that destroyed the effectiy 
working of the Concert and so made diplomacy helpless to war 
off the calamity of a world conflict. How did that situation 
about? 

By 1871 the balance of power had been upset by the forme 
of the strong German Empire and by subsequent alliances of 
many with Italy and Austria. The result of this development 
a joining of the forces of three powers in the event of con: 
Russia, for example, had to reckon not only with the military p 
of Germany but also with that of Austria in case of war. A si 
union of forces—those of Germany and Italy—had to be fea 
France if she should seek to regain Alsace-Lorraine. Conseque 
in 1893, Russia and France drew together in an alliance, whi 
transformed into the Triple Entente by the adhesion of © 
Britain a few years later. From this time on there was not 
an acceleration of armament, but a progressive development of 
system of alliances, until Europe was divided, when the fatal yee 
1914 was ushered in, into two groups, each heavily armed and eac 
hoping that it was stronger, in the event of war, than the ot 


group. j 1 
It was said that between these two sets of forces there existe 
balance so nicely adjusted that neither could safely attack 
other. This, however, proved to be a delusion, as did the vie 
those who relied on extensive armament as a means of ensurin 
state against the hazards of war. Neither armaments nor alli 
prevented the outbreak of war in 1914. In fact, the reverse 
to have been true, for the augmenting of armaments on the 
of any member of the Triple Alliance so stimulated fear and 
in the opposing camp that it, in turn, proceeded to increase 
armaments. The forming of two great allied groups, instes 
producing an equilibrium which made for peace, produced 
an intense rivalry between them and drove the members 
group into a closer and more aggressive union. ‘This deep 
destroyed the Concert, with the result that in the search fo 
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atic solution of the Serbian crisis, the two camps found 
ves lined up sharply on different sides. Each was intent 
a solution in accordance with its own interests rather than the 
of the European family as a whole. The result was a 
ilure of pacific methods and an appeal to force. 

The ‘©World-Concert’’ conception.—The World War revealed 
le grave danger of unrestricted armaments and secret treaties to 
ternational peace. Accordingly the nations took a stand against 
th these evils in the Covenant of the League of Nations. Further- 
re, since the War, various other attempts have been made to 
ing about agreement on the limitation of armament. The 
fashington, Geneva, and London Naval Conferences have all 
‘en directed toward this end. The work of the Preparatory 
mmission of the League of Nations—with which the United 
fates has been collaborating—and of the Geneva Disarmament 
pnference (1932) has been pointed in the same direction. The 
bague of Nations itself is, in large measure, an expression of the 
fmviction that the Concert should be restored on a much more 
lid and lasting foundation than ever before. But the day of a 
mropean Concert is past; so interdependent have the countries 
‘ the world become that a serious conflict in one part may involve 
fe globe, as was the case in 1914. Thus the present situation has 
dled for a league of all the states; the Concert of Europe has sought 
i become the Concert of the World. 
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CHAPTER XXX 
INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


Two major facts stand out in the preceding discussion of the 
velopment of international relations during the modern era: 
| that the family of nations has expanded from a European to a 
rid scope, and (2) that the forces affecting the relations of its 
mbers have multiplied until the problem of establishing an 
lerly existence among the states has become a prodigious one. 
e gets the impression, too, of the groping of statesmen to find 
ormula or principle which might light the way toward a solution. 
€ present task is one of examining in a more detailed way the 
'truments which have been devised and the agencies and institu- 
ms which have been established (1) to bring international rela- 
ms under control, and (2) to satisfy the needs of an international 
siety which may be conceived as something distinct in its interests 
jm the several national societies upon which we have concen- 
ted our attention in earlier chapters. 
State independence as an obstacle to international order.— 
_ bring the central feature of the problem of international order 
0 clear relief, it is desirable to refer again to the supreme emphasis 
iich was laid upon the independence of the state, and to repeat 
it prior to the middle of the nineteenth century the fabric of 
clety was almost entirely national. There had emerged, to be 
ve, the so-called family of nations, but each member of the 
amily was separate and independent to such a degree as to make 
b conception more of a fiction than a fact. Except for a very 
yef period there was no regularly constituted family council, no 
mmon organs of administration. Only too frequently the rela- 
ms of members of the family were disturbed by conflicts of policy 
\ich often issued in war. And with war there came the break- 
lwn of relationships between the belligerents and a disturbance of 
+ normal relations of neutrals with the belligerents. International 
nferences were usually called to make peace rather than to solve 
> peace-time problems of international life. In other words, 
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international conferences met almost exclusively for purpose 
lating to war, either to bring about its termination, its regula 
or, occasionally, its specific avoidance. This statement 
essentially true despite the fact that periodically plans were 
sented for unifying the interests of the states, as was the case i 
organization of the Concert of Europe. 

The strong initial emphasis on the independence of states i 
difficult to understand. The attempt had been made throug! 
Roman Catholic Church and the medieval imperial hierare 
maintain the unity of Europe after the fall of Rome. The de 
ment of national cultures, however, served so to distinguish - 
pean national groups from one another as to replace the conce 
of European unity with that of European division. This hl 
reaction against the domination both of the Roman Ca 
Church and the imperial principle expressed through the 
Roman Empire. The reaction took the form of an extrem 
phasis on national or state sovereignty and independence. — 
1648 there was a continual fear lest the state should be subordi 
to an external authority with the resultant sacrifice of the interes 
of both ruler and people. Consequently the centripetal tendenc 
were continually strengthened as against the centrifugal, unt 
conceptions of independence of external control and the equ 
of all states, irrespective of size and power, had assumed the ch ch 
ter of foe 

The extreme conception at independence, however, was 
one only so long as states were economically largely ‘self suf 
and out of intimate contact with one another because of the slo} 
of communications. But in the nineteenth century scienti 
vention revolutionized communications. ‘The result has bee! 
from the standpoint of contact, the world has steadily conti 
in size as measured by communication miles. In 1800 London ® 
not days but weeks distant from New York. This was true 
with respect to the movement of peoples and of goods, an 
respect to the communication of intelligence. On land, om 
by means of the stagecoach. On the seas, communication 4 
were in terms of the sailing packet, dependent on winds a 
The consequence was that communities were moasurabll sole 
from one another. There was trade, to be sure, but it was slo " 
uncertain, irregular and spasmodic. By 1900 the steam vessel h 
supplanted the sailing packet and the stagecoach had been replat 
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+ the railway. Cables had been laid under the ocean, and tele- 
aph lines had been erected on the land. The telephone was com- 
z into use, regular national as well as international postal services 
bre in operation, and the steam printing press had taken the place 
the hand press. The consequence of these changes in the methods 
communication was that distance had begun to be annihilated. 
om the standpoint of the movement of peoples and of goods, New 
wrk, London, and Tokyo were closer together in 1900 than Boston 
id New York had been in 1800. And from the standpoint of the 
immunication of intelligence, the change was even more startling. 
fw York and Cincinnati could learn of the murder of the Archduke 
anz Ferdinand at Serajevo more quickly, in 1914, than Lexing- 
1 could of the movement of troops out of Boston in 1775. 
Growing limitations on state independence.—It is not to be 
pndered at, then, that despite the assertion of state independence, 
rules of international law steadily widened in their scope through 
2 multiplying of treaties. Thus international law gradually came 
‘assume form as a system accepted and habitually observed by 
ites in their relations with one another. During the nineteenth 
d twentieth centuries states found it expedient to enter into agree- 
nts to govern their conduct by new rules. The laws especially 
ES and of neutrality were extended and given definite form by 
sans of explicit international agreement. The laws of peace 
fdlaped more slowly, on the basis of customary practice and by 
vans of the spinning of a web of bilateral treaties. Thus the 
ations of states have come to be adjusted on the basis of law in an 
‘easing number of rather specific cases. No nation today in- 
‘prets its right of independence so rigidly as to disregard the 
‘ablished and accepted rules of international law in the develop- 
nt and expression of its policies. 

ow procedures for the adjustment of international disputes, 


hout a resort to war, have been in the slow process of evolution 
hin the last century and a quarter. This evolution also has 
lowed from a gradual recognition of the fact that states are today 
endent upon one another for foodstuffs, for vitally important 
w materials, for markets, and for fields for the investment of their 
lus capital. Thus all states are, in varying degree, bound 
imately together. War, which severs their contacts and funda- 
ntally disturbs the course of trade, has much more serious conse- 
ences to society today than it had a century ago. Consequently 
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it has come to be considered as something to be avoided if pos 
This necessitates the development of satisfactory alternative n 
ods for the settlement of disputes. 

Furthermore, the controls accepted by the state have bee 
tended beyond the limits fixed in international law inasmuch a 
relations of states have been put on the basis of treaty agreem 
Thus states have not only entered into treaties of alliance 
look in the direction of war even where they are cast in tern 
purely defensive arrangements—but they have put more and 
of their normal intercourse on the basis of agreement. The Unit 
States, to cite it as an example of what is universally true 
entered into commercial and consular conventions, into extraditi 
treaties, into treaties restricting its freedom in the development 
its armaments program, and into arbitration and conciliation e 
ventions, to mention only a few classes of cases. 


The growth of international law, the development of proced 
for the peaceful settlement of disputes, and the multiplying of t 
agreements signify that limitations are increasingly being ] 
upon the independence of states in their dealings with one é 
To the extent that such controls are made effective, order is | 
introduced into international life. How have these controls 
into existence, and through what instrumentalities have they 
made to function? ‘To answer these questions we shall he 
consider some of the important types of international macl 
which are now being utilized—some types newly created, of 
adaptations of machinery long in use. 

In the building up of our present treaty system, as well as i 
general conduct of international relations, the states have long 
tained the necessary contact with one another by means of 
matic and consular offices. Both of these have been mod 
intervals since the states-system came into being during 
teenth and seventeenth centuries to make them conform to 
needs. The changes which have taken place have follo 
lines marked out by that extension of both political and commerce 
intercourse which has resulted from the improvement of com 
cations and the development of trade on a world basis. 7 

At first, when the intercourse of states was irregular and sp: 


i; 
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¢, the state did not find it necessary to establish permanent 
representation abroad. As intercourse became more 
pular and constant, the present system of permanent diplomatic 
bresentation was found to be necessary. Just here it may be 
ped that all development of international machinery, and of law, 
s come following a demonstration of its necessity. There has 
en little extension of state into interstate life that has not been 
} result of an attempt on the part of politics to take up the slack 
= by more rapid economic and social movement. Certainly this 
s been true in the development of machinery for the conduct of 
lernational relations. 

As a matter of fact, in a very real sense diplomacy may be con- 
fered not as an extension of national into international organ- 
Htion but rather as a necessary feature of national organization. 
th the diplomat and the consul are national officers appointed 
| the heads of their respective governments, paid out of the 
ional treasury, and with their primary duties and responsibilities 
) the state. The diplomat is the medium for the conduct of 
ercourse and negotiation between his own government and that 
which he is sent, and thus his functions are essentially political. 
e consul, on the other hand, is concerned with the supervision 
id development of trade relations between the two states. But 

are national officers. 

have, however, a place of basic importance in the scheme of 
ernational organization, even though the offices are national. 
ith every state maintaining diplomatic representatives at the seat 
‘government of every other state, and consular representation in 
y important commercial and industrial center, contact is main- 
ined regularly and constantly between the members of the family 
mations. These agencies serve to draw the nations together and 
courage the development of a sense of community of interests. 
ints of view can be interchanged, and points of difference can be 
cussed and often adjusted in a friendly manner. It should be 
ted, however, that these ends can be attained only if the govern- 
ts concerned are willing to settle their differences in a friendly 
her, for, as a national officer, the diplomat receives his instruc- 
ms from his government, through the medium of the Foreign 
ce or, as it is called in the United States, the Department of 
ate. The head of this department, in turn, acts under the direc- 
on of the government which, in a democratic system, is supposed 
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to be controlled by public opinion. Thus national opinioi 
through the medium of the foreign service to control an 
the foreign relations of the state, and it is the conception of na 
rather than of international interest which finds an expr 
through the diplomatic and consular channels. 

From the standpoint of organization the situation may be . 
clearer by drawing lines on a world map, running from Washi 
to the capital of every recognized country. These lines can 1 
sent the diplomatic channels between this country and the 
members of the family of nations. Now if the same thing is 
for every country, and if additional lines are drawn from 
capital to every important port and commercial center, it w 
readily seen what an intricate web has been woven to enabl 
requirements of modern society for international intercourse 
met through diplomatic and consular representation. . 


(2) INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES AND THEIR FUNCTIONS 


A second type of international machinery, the conference 
been of major importance in the development of internationa 
trols. During the nineteenth century, it will be recalled, the 
tice began of holding international conferences to consi qu 
and problems of immediate concern to several states. — 
problems of general interest could be more easily conside 
conference than through complicated separate negotiations. - 
the practice continued the representation at international coni 
ences was gradually broadened and conference functions N 
greatly extended. Consequently, their value for the adjustment 
international problems has steadily increased. 

The growing concern with problems of peace a i 
damentally, international conferences were justified during 
nineteenth century, as already pointed out, on the basis” 
Concert of Europe, that is, on the ground that the affairs o 
had been composed and fixed by international agreement, 
the Powers dictating the terms of a given treaty or conventior 
confer concerning their enforcement and observance. ‘Thus 
were ‘‘continuation”’ conferences, following the conclusion | 
Treaty of Vienna in 1815, as well as after the conference at P 
t91g. On the same principle, the Crimean war was brought 
end through a peace arrived at in an international confe 
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yader in its composition than the belligerent states, and under- 
‘more than merely to arrive at the terms of peace. Just as 
Vienna Congress of 1815 laid down rules of international law, so 
Paris Congress of 1856 attempted to exercise legislative powers 
the international community. A third conference of this type 
is that at Berlin in 1878, when Russia was compelled to bring the 
-ms of her treaty of peace with Turkey before a European confer- 
ice s for consideration and revision. A final example of this type of 
fernational conference, which possessed or assumed wider func- 
ims than those of a peace conference, was the Conference of 
sailles called at the end of the World War. 
1A somewhat different function is performed by conferences sum- 
ined, not for the purpose of composing conflicting international 
erests after they have been disturbed by war or other disruptive 
-ces, but for anticipating changes in the status guo, which threaten 
-upture of friendly relations involving several Powers. Such was 
e Berlin Conference, called in 1885, ao King Leopold of Belgium 
Id his associates launched a huge imperialist project in the aes 
zion of Africa, which, it was Ea might precipitate a dangerous 
valry for African territory among the European imperialist states. 
better example still was furnished by the Congress of Algeciras 
1906, which was assembled to fix by agreement the status of the 
states in Morocco, where France threatened to disturb 
e status quo and involve herself i in war with Germany. Such a 
ir, if it had broken out, would probably have drawn in all of the 
eat Powers of Europe. 
International administrative organs.—Still another important 
d of international conference is that called for the consideration 
administrative questions involving postal, telegraphic, health, 
dsimilar matters. These conferences or congresses have resulted 
‘the formation of the first truly eed organs, the i impor- 
nce of which is not lessened because they are administrative in 
The first step toward the limiting of national control 
the substitution of international control is almost invariably 
ected by international conferences. And the conference, if 
ment is reached, results in the signing of an jabesevausd 
nvention eeedyine the terms of this agreement. The agree- 
ent may be on international standards to control the work of 
b= administrative bodies, without any international organs 
administration being established. Or provision may be made 
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for a permanent administrative organ, usually called a Bureau 
for periodic congresses to revise the terms of the fundam 
agreement or convention, and for conferences to revise the techni: 
rules of the organization. It is not possible here to go inte 
question of international administration in any detail. But ¢ 
nature of the development may be illustrated by reference t 
International Postal Union and other similar international ager 

Before 1863 each state was free to handle mails of foreign o 
in any way that it saw fit. It could set its own charges for han 
them, while the routing of the mails was a difficult problem wh 


portation facilities and varying charges. Thus there was a Wi 
variation in the cost of sending a letter between two places, dep 
ing on just how, and through what countries, it was routed. 
had to go by steamer and it missed a steamer, it could not bh 
over an alternative route because of this factor of variable chi 
Much inconvenience and undue expense resulted from this situa 
At first the attempt was made to avoid the difficulties by mear 
bilateral treaties. Even after the inconvenience to business bee 
overwhelming, states only very reluctantly moved toward a 
laxation of their control of the mails. Finally the pressure bec 
so great that an international conference was held, and an ag 
ment was reached to create an organization for the sole p 
solving the problem. The result was the establishment 
International Postal Union. This organization sets 
charges and establishes regulations for the handling of mé 
foreign origin, each state being bound to handle all such mail 
rates internationally agreed upon, even though the ultimate d 
nation is a third state. 

A little thought will reveal clearly the drastic character of tl 
and similar innovations, so far as national sovereignty is cone 
The extent of the innovation is emphasized when it is remember 
that the expenses of the organization are not borne equally by < 
members of the Union but are prorated among them on a fixed st 
also internationally agreed upon. ‘This particular Union h 7 
veloped and entrenched itself because its usefulness has b 
completely revealed. It is now so firmly established that | 
has even been a relaxation of the usual rule that there must | 
unanimous consent before changes can be made in the Conventio: 
for in spite of the formal maintenance of the rule of unanimity f 
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hendment of the Convention, it has been conclusively demon- 
lated that no state can prevent change in the face of a strong 
jority opinion that it should be made. 
In the field of the communication of intelligence, what was found 
‘be necessary in relation to the posts, leading to the formation 
the Postal Union, has also been found necessary in the case of 
graphic and radio-telegraphic communication. Thus the Tele- 
phic Union was established in 1865, and subsequently an inter- 
ional radiotelegraphy convention was signed. In the same 
y it has been found necessary to establish international rules for 
‘navigation, with international organs to supervise their adminis- 
ition. It was also early found that the disease germ did not 
sitate to cross national frontiers. Consequently, regional health 
cils were established, and the Office International d’Hygiéne 
iblique came into being in 1903. Similarly, at a considerably 
lier period, the need of international regulation of navigation 
| certain great river highways became evident. Thus the Rhine 
ymmission was established in 1804, the Danube Commission in 
56; and there has been a steady tendency since that time to 
vernationalize the control and use of international waterways. 
b noticeable in all these examples of the development of inter- 
‘tional administrative agencies that one feature is common to all: 
have to do with forms of communication which could reach their 
aximum of usefulness only if all interested parties could participate 
| their control. 
‘Many other instances might be added to illustrate the multiplying 
‘international agencies. One of peculiar interest to the United 
ates is the Pan-American Union, which performs a wide variety of 
eful work, fact finding in the main. It also serves the needs of 
ie periodic conferences of American States, the most recent of 
aich was the conference held at Havana in 1928. ‘These confer- 
ices consider a wide range of subjects, including the codification 
international public and private law, arbitration, customs 
a and the like, and thus promote Pan-American friend- 


‘ip. 

The Hague Conferences.—Still another development of the 
i oa system was forecast in 1899 with the summoning of the 
st Hague Conference. While it was called ostensibly to consider 
€ question of the growing competition in armament, its chief 
mance inheres in the work it has done in defining the arbitral 
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process, in making provision for a so-called Permanent Cot 
Arbitration, and in providing for the constitution of Commis 
of Inquiry. This and the second Hague Conference (1907) 
the first real international conferences meeting in time of ] 
for the purpose of considering problems unrelated to the settle 
or the conduct of war, or to the adjustment of existing acute co 
versies between states. And yet here again the great preoccup 
was with international disputes. A change in attitude of f 
mental importance, however, is indicated, since the point of er 
sis was not the regulation of war but the perfection of methoc 
the pacific settlement of disputes. 

The Hague Conferences were also distinguished from prec 
political conferences by reason of their extended membei 
representatives of twenty-six states attended the 1899 Conferer 
twenty European, four Asiatic, and two American. d 
membership of the 1907 Conference was even more inclusive, — 
further significance attaches to the development by reason 0 
decision to hold successive conferences. A third was projecte 
meet in 1915 but was blocked by the outbreak of the World? 
It may be pointed out as significant that the economic integ 
of the world was making frequent international discussion so 
sary that periodic conferences on the problems of peace were cc 
to be considered a normal and inevitable feature of interna 
life. This fact represents a considerable departure from th 
when states communicated with one another irregularly thro 
sending of special diplomatic missions for purposes of negoti 


IQ14—-A TURNING POINT 


The expansion of international agreements and the creatil 
new machinery for their enforcement constitute for the ninetee 
and the early twentieth century a record of achievement 
direction of international order. During this period a bo 
rules and an administrative procedure were developed to 
the paths of necessary international intercourse. As one 
national problem after another arose, the community intere 
society at large were impressively borne in upon statesmen. 
achievement became a point of departure for further advance 
each made its contribution to international-mindedness. f 
ence was impressing the lesson that the way of progress lay in 
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ssion and compromise about the conference table. The idea of 
yereignty was still triumphant but it was held less rigidly and 
gmatically. It was becoming more and more evident that state 
Jependence must make some concessions if world society was to 
reduced to order. Thus there was some basis for optimism in 
2 first decade of the twentieth century. 

Then came the World War. International law, treaties, and 
ventions were violated on all sides and by all parties to the 
suggle, whenever it appeared that such agreements stood in the 
y of victory. It looked as if the international system so labori- 
sly constructed had crashed to the ground, and international 
archy had taken its place. International agreements had failed 
‘bind the nations in matters of supreme interest to mankind; 
ctically the entire world was at war. It was out of the bitter 
periences of that ordeal that the conviction arose which found 
pression in the establishment of new international institutions 
signed to facilitate the solution of the manifold problems of 
ternational life. It appeared that it was the failure to provide 
ch instruments in advance that had rendered futile all attempts 
find a peaceful solution in 1914. In this sense rgr4 marks the 
‘ginning of a new chapter in the history of international politics. 
Thei institutions created in or after 1919 are the League of Nations, 
te Permanent Court of International Justice, and the International 
bor Office. Each of these bodies has its separate organization 
ad separate functions, but in their workings they are interrelated, 
2d in a sense comprise an integrated system of activities directed 
_ng numerous channels but toward one general end—the real- 
ation of the common interests of a world society. The procedures 
pverning these activities are definitely set down in agreements 
‘cepted by the member states, and the procedure applied is 
‘termined by the nature of the problem presented for solution. 
e€ significance of this comprehensive international organization 

ill become clear as the discussion proceeds. 


Sees 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The League an extension of the Concert idea.—The estab- 
jhment of the League of Nations does not represent a violent 
veak with the traditions and the developments of the past. On 
1e contrary, it represents an upbuilding on the basis of past experi- 
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ence. There is implicit in it the conception of the concert of nations 
broadened to include the small states as well as the great Powers. 
and extended to the entire world. Thus the League has a member. 
ship comprising all the states of the world with the exception of the 
United States, Russia, Brazil, Argentina, and a few other less 
important states. While two of the great Powers are not member 
five of them are actively participating in this world institutio: 
And instead of the great Powers alone attempting to settle 
affairs of Europe and of the world, the weaker states, such as 
gium, Holland, Sweden, Costa Rica, and China, have a real voice’ 
world affairs. 

Furthermore, the conference idea, as it had found its highiat 
expression pests the Hague Conference system, has been insti- 
tutionalized and further developed as a normal and necessary 
feature of international life. This fact becomes clear when we 
examine the character of the Council and the Assembly, which ar 
the major organs of the League. The Council of the League i is 
essence a diplomatic conference of five permanent and nine repre- 
sentative members, which meets regularly three times a year and 
more frequently if the occasion arises. The assembly is an annual 
conference of all states members of the League, each with not mor 
than three representatives. The composition of the Couneil 
represents a recognition of the fact that some states, by reason of 
their size, their wealth, their power, and their international interests, 
are more vitally concerned with the proper ordering of world affairs 
than are others. The composition of the Assembly represents a 
recognition of the old principle of the equality of states. The double 
provision made for conference represents, consequently, an adjust- 
ment of the legal theory of equality to the physical fact of inequality. 

The usefulness of the League is not confined to the activities of 
the conferences of the Council and the Assembly; League machinery 
has been used to promote many conferences outside those bodies. ' 
Among these may be mentioned the Barcelona Conference on 
Transit and Communications, out of which grew a valuable technical 
organization on transit and communications; the Brussels Financial 
Conference, which recommended to the Council the establishment 
of the present Financial and Economic Organization; the Opium 
Conference; the World Economic Conference; the Hague Conference 
on the Codification of International Law; and the Geneva Dis- 
armament Conference. This application of the conference method 
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fo the solution of international problems, it must be emphasized, 
s directly in line with the development which was taking place 
nefore the war. The pre-war system has only been regularized, 
systematized, and extended. 

The comparative stability of League membership, the frequency 
nd regularity of its Council and Assembly meetings, and its use- 
ulness in the promotion of outside conferences have combined to 
tive the conference system a place of lasting importance in the 
wrdering of our international life. The system is further strength- 
med by the existence of the Secretariat, a third important organ 
yf the League of Nations. 

The Secretariat and its work.—The Secretariat is an inter- 
ational civil service comparable in many respects to national civil 
ervices. Its members, now more than four hundred in number, 
we selected on the basis of technical qualification, they are paid 
yy the League, and are in almost every respect international officers. 
[hey devote all of their time year in and year out to a careful 
actual study of the problems of international relations which are 
f concern to the League and to its members. Thus they are in a 
osition to facilitate the work of League conferences in a number 
ff ways. It is the Secretariat which, under the supervision of the 
souncil, prepares the agenda of League conferences and makes 
he necessary arrangements for their convocation. Within the 
ecretariat the essential preliminary studies of the problems to be 
onsidered can be made so that the state representatives when they 
aeet in conference can have before them the factual data which are 
ecessary if agreement on policy is to be reached. And if agreement 
; not reached, the Secretariat, as a permanent body of experts, can 
arry on the study of the problem between conferences. It is also 
vailable for the purpose of administering any decisions that may 
ereached. It is largely the Secretariat, together with the Council 
nd the Assembly, which holds the League together as a permanent 
nd continuing international institution. 

The specific character of the Secretariat’s work can best be under- 
tood in the light of the purposes of the League, which the Secre- 
be is designed to serve. The purposes of the League are broadly 
escribed in the Covenant, which is its constitution, as the pro- 
iotion of international codperation and the preservation of the 
eace. It may be pointed out here that in one sense these are 
Pe separate and distinct purposes. The more completely the world 
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is committed to the principle of codperation as against unregul 
competition in the carrying on of international relations, the greate 
is the assurance that the peace will be preserved. In another se 
however, they do represent two distinct lines of development. [ 
the endeavor to advance international codperation, the League | 
necessarily promoted the holding of a large number of internatio: 
conferences. By this means it directs a constant stream of atten 
to economic, social, humanitarian, and general administratiy 
problems upon Raich there is need for international agreemen 
Beyond this activity, its functions with respect to internationé 
coéperation are fairly reflected in the activities of the Secretaria 

Those activities present an impressive medley. The Cove 
provides that all treaties to be binding must be registered vi 
League. ‘This work of registration is performed by the Secretari 
The Secretariat assists in the preparation of studies on internati 
economic and financial questions. It makes a study of such inter 
national social problems as those growing out of the manufactur 
and distribution of opium and other narcotics, of the internationa 
trafic in women and children, and of health conditions in th 
various parts of the world; and it works out plans for the inter 
national regulation of these matters. Its activities are also relate 
to the work of the technical organization on transit and communi 
cations; to work on the problem of armament and the taking o 
action looking toward international disarmament; to the supervisiol 
of the special regimes instituted at Danzig and in the Saar Basin 
and to the supervision of the mandatory system and of the minoritie 
treaties. Several of these activities indicated above are specific 
in provisions of the Peace Treaties and of the Covenent; still other 
have developed as a result of an application of the general conceptio! 
of international coéperation. To these might be added a numbe 
of important activities developed through subordinate or autono 
mous parts of the League organization, whose work and organizatio 
might be described if space permitted. One of these, the Log 
national Labor Office, will be discussed a little later. 

The League and the preservation of peace.—The foregin 
brief characterization of the work of the Secretariat as a reflec 
of the activities of the League will suggest something of the Lea’ 
importance in the promotion of international coédperation. 1 
that field it has proved indispensable. Yet most of these achieve| 
ments have escaped the public eye. Popular interest and attentio! 
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been directed toward the League’s second general purpose, 
ely, the preservation of peace, as the more immediately im- 
ant. 

The Covenant (Art. 8) recognizes the relationship between war 
armament, and consequently directs that steps shall be taken 
) bring about the reduction of armament to a level consistent with 
ae maintenance of national security and the preservation of do- 
istic order. It also recommends that the international traffic in 
be brought under international control. Consequently a 
measure of League activity has been directed toward the 
tudy of the problem of armament and the promotion of inter- 
ational agreements on national armament and the trade in arms. 
he culmination of a decade of work was the convocation of the 
eneral Disarmament Conference which met at Geneva at the 
eginning of 1932. But so far no great results have been achieved 
s a result of the expenditure of a great amount of time and energy. 
fa reduction of armament is a necessary part of the preservation of 
a it must be recognized that permanent peace has not as yet 
esulted from the constitution of the League of Nations. 

A major part of the explanation of the ios to achieve tangible 
esults lies in the fact that national importance and also national 
ecurity have been based upon national armament. In the settle- 
nent of international disputes war has frequently been the ultimate 
jrocedure. With the possibility of war there is created the neces- 
ity of armament. Consequently it is only as satisfactory pacific 
rocedures for the Settlement of international disputes are agreed 


ation armament. 
| This was recognized by the drafters of the Covenant. They 
empted to create a feeling of security by having the members of 
= League agree to respect and to preserve as against external 
ion the independence and the territorial integrity of the states 
embers of the League (Art. 10). The effect of this should be to 
pa responsibility for its defense against attack from the state 
> the members of the society of states. The next article (11) of 
ee makes war or any threat of war a matter of concern 
) the whole League. Consequently, it authorizes the taking of 
ch action as may be deemed wise and effectual to preserve peace. 
mm the Covenant provides an agreement among the member 
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states that they will never resort to war until after a disput 
been submitted either to arbitration, judicial settlement thro 
Court, or conciliation by the League Council. If conciliati 
unsuccessful then (until after the signature of the Kellogg-Brie 
Pact, 1928) the disputants are legally free to engage in war; but 
the Council’s recommendations for settlement are accepted a 
party, the other members of the League agree not to go to war 
it in support of the other party to the dispute. 

The Kellogg-Briand Pact helps to bring to completion this P| 
structure. Its first article provides for a renunciation of war as 
instrument of national policy. Its second article constitutes | 
agreement of the signatories that they will settle all disputes” 
pacific means; that is, by arbitration, judicial settlement, or 6 
ciliation. There is no provision made, as there is in Article 15 « 
the League Covenant, for an ultimate resort to war after ‘th 
employment of these procedures of pacific settlement. Conse 
quently those states that have signed the Covenant and also a 
cepted the Kellogg-Briand Pact have lost such legal right of fo 
to war as they retained under the Covenant. Since all of f 
members of the League have accepted the Kellogg-Briand F 
it may be said that the Pact has importance because it omni 
the Covenant from the standpoint of a prohibition of a resort to wai 
It has further importance because some of its signatories are nc 
members of the League. ‘These, including the United States an 
Russia, through the Pact accept the obligation already accepted b 
eae members to settle disputes by pacific means. ‘Thus, it 
plicitly, they associate themselves with the League in its endeavor 
to preserve the peace. 

This attempt at the legal prohibition of war represents a make 
departure, and the most notable one, from the evolution of pre 
days. Then war was regarded not merely as legal but ni a 
inherent in the nature of international life; and the effort made wa 
one to regulate it and to minimize its consequences rather than t 
get rid of it. With the establishment of the League and the accep! 
ance of the Kellogg-Briand Pact, prohibition rather than regulatio 
becomes the point of emphasis. With the legal prohibition of we 
as a future goal, the ideal achievement would be the establishmen 
of a judicial procedure which could be applied to international dis 
putes liable to result in war. The trend during recent years ha 
been in the direction of such a development. To follow the line 
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f experience that have contributed to it, we shall need to sketch 
riefly the history of the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
ommonly spoken of as the World Court. 


THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


The evolution of the Permanent Court.—The pacific proce- 
lures for the settlement of disputes stipulated in the Covenant of 
he League of Nations and in the Kellogg-Briand Pact were in the 
rocess of development long before the World War. Of the three 
rocedures stipulated in the Covenant—arbitration, judicial 
ettlement, and conciliation—the first is the oldest and best estab- 
ished. Arbitration was employed by the Greeks and the other 
neient societies but fell largely into disuse until the nineteenth 
entury. It was revived in the Jay treaty, signed in 1794, and 
ras frequently made use of during the nineteenth century. It was 
mrmally accepted as a sound international procedure at the first 
Tague Conference. Both the Hague Conferences devoted con- 


iderable attention to working out in detail the method of resort to 
rbitration. During the years from 1900 to 1914, furthermore, a 
umber of states signed agreements to submit certain specified types 
{ disputes to arbitration. By a resort to arbitration is meant 
in agreement to set up a special tribunal to which the disputants 
rant authority, under defined conditions, to settle the dispute. 
hey accept in advance an obligation to carry into effect in good 
lith the decision of the tribunal. This is called the award. The 
fague Conferences standardized the procedure. They also pro- 
ided for the constitution of a so-called Permanent Court of Arbi- 
fation at The Hague. This, in fact, is neither permanent nor a 
burt. It is merely a list of names of those qualified to serve as 
-bitrators. 

Experience with arbitration resulted in the feeling that it should 
2 made as nearly as possible like the national judicial process. 
accomplish this it was first of all necessary to establish a real 
jurt to replace or to supplement the Hague panel of arbitrators. 
is was attempted unsuccessfully at the second Hague Conference. 
fut the feeling of need continued, and it led to the provision made in 
e League Covenant for the establishment of a Permanent Court of 
ternational Justice (Art. 14). The Council undertook this as one 
its first tasks. As a result the World Court was set up in 1920. 
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Settlement by judicial decision and by arbitration.—T} 
Court consists now of fifteen judges and four deputy judges. Itsi 
at The Hague, and for that reason it is sometimes confused with th 
Hague Court of Arbitration which continues to exist. It me 
regularly, just as does the Supreme Court of the United States, a 
is empowered to hear and render judgment in any cases submit 
to it by the states that have accepted the obligations of members! 
in the Court. Furthermore, a number of states have submitt 
themselves completely to its jurisdiction for the settlement of certai 
specified types of disputes. By this is meant that they have gin 
up the right to refuse to take these classes of disputes to u 
Thus they can be sued by other states, without their consent bein 
given to the particular suit, provided the other state has also a 
cepted the same obligation. This is called giving the Court ce 
pulsory jurisdiction. In effect it gives to the Court itself the rij 
to determine the limits of its jurisdiction in relation to a controver 
instead of leaving that determination to the agreement of the sta 
concerned. ‘This tendency is in the direction of making the Co 
competent to hear disputes between sovereign states just as 
Supreme Court of the United States is competent to decide dispu 
between states in the American Union. 

Thus the League Covenant declares, and the signatories of # 
Kellogg-Briand Pact have also accepted, the obligation to set 
disputes which can be decided according to legal principles either b 
setting up a special court of arbitration or by taking the dispute t 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. The League / 
sembly has attempted to perfect this obligation. It has stimul 
the negotiation of special agreements between states further def 
the obligation and the procedure for making it effective. It 
tempted to make the procedure more compulsory when it elaborat 
the Geneva Protocol in 1924. And since then, the Protocol 
failed of acceptance, it has worked out model treaties of arbitré 
and conciliation and urged the states to accept them. All of 
of course, is in addition to the establishment of the Permane 
Court. . 


procedure stipulated in the League Covenant—rests upon a 
nition of the fact that there are many international disputes 
cannot be taken to the Court or submitted to arbitration. 
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aw. Consequently no state is willing to agree to permit a tribunal 
0 decide them, because the decision would have to represent the 
udgment of the tribunal as to the expedient thing to do. Such 
lisputes, however, frequently can be compromised even though they 
annot be authoritatively decided. Often it is found that the major 
lificulty comes from lack of agreement as to the facts. Conse- 
juently, for this type of dispute the Hague Conferences made 
wovision for the use of “good offices,’ “‘mediation,” and Com- 
nissions of Inquiry. Out of the last mentioned grew the procedure 
fconciliation. This involves investigation into the facts in dispute 
nd also the making of proposals for its settlement. But these 
oposals are recommendations which are not binding on the 
isputants as is the award of an arbitral tribunal or the judgment 
f{ the Permanent Court. 

Since the establishment of the League a new impetus has been 
iven to the establishment of permanent conciliation commissions 
d handle disputes between particular states. This has resulted 
om the success of the Council, acting both under Article 11 and 
tticle 15 (the Conciliation Article) of the Covenant, in settling 
isputes which the states involved were not willing to arbitrate. 
Moral force as a factor in the peace problem.—But the pres- 
tvation of peace depends on more than the perfection of procedures 
yt the pacific settlement of disputes. It depends upon the in- 
ariable utilization of these procedures. This leads to a consider- 
ion of a final question: What assurance is there that the states 

the world will live up to their agreements under the Covenant 
od the Kellogg-Briand Pact to settle their disputes by pacific 
ieans? What are the supports for the observance of such funda- 
ental international engagements? 

The first reliance necessarily has to be placed on the good faith 
i states. The second is said to be the compelling power of public 
inion. Through the League Council and the Assembly it is now 
ssible to focus attention on the behavior of states in relation to 
lese engagements, in a way that was totally impossible before the 
iishment of the League. In this way international opinion 
say be directed toward the condemnation of a state that resorts 
) war, or even the use of force short of war, in violation of its inter- 
ational engagements. Good faith and the pressure of public 
inion to ensure the maintenance of the faith are sometimes said 
ri all the compulsions necessary to preserve this peace system. 
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This has been the view of the United States. However, the Leag 
Covenant goes one step further and, in Article 16, provides for t 
direction of an economic and financial boycott against a state th 
violates its League engagements. ‘Time alone can tell how effectij 
these compulsions will prove to be. But implicit in the w. 
movement toward more effective international organization is th 
conception that the society of states must accept some measure « 
responsibility for the protection of the state. The only oth 
alternative is self-preservation through the development of nation: 
power by means of armament, and this alternative has been col 
sciously rejected by thoughtful leaders since the World War. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE 


The dominant interest in international peace which pervades th 
activities of the League and the Permanent Court appears in th 
considerations leading to the establishment of the Internation: 
Labor Office. In its inception those who were responsible for tt 
creation of the Labor Office had in mind the fact that many lab 
problems are international in character, and at times have a dire 
bearing upon international good will. In addition there were th 
needs of organized labor throughout the world to consider, at 
time when triumphant Russian communism was ee out bee 
oning hands to the workers of Europe. 

Organized labor had long recognized that one of the difficultic 
of establishing and maintaining a satisfactory standard of life ha 
its source in the wide variations in working conditions, hours, an 
wages in different countries. Under a competitive system, lo 
standards in one country tended to pull down standards in anoth¢ 
where conditions were more favorable. Sincere good will an 
sympathy were difficult to maintain between the working popul: 
tions of nations where widely divergent standards prevailed. Thu 
in the interest of amity and in the interest of better living cond 
tions, organized labor sought to “level up” standards where the 
were io ) 

Such was one of the important aims of the socialist wings of th 
working class when they established what is called The Internation: 
in 1864, an organization which, beginning with a few nations, £ 
extended its influence as to include labor groups in almost ever 
nation during the first decade of the twentieth century. So far < 
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lis particular aim is concerned, the significant fact is that what 
bor sought to do by means of The International, which was com- 
letely separated from governments, is now to be done, among 
ther things, by the International Labor Office, whose business it is 
) investigate labor conditions throughout the world and to promote 
sreement among the states, looking toward a progressive improve- 
ent of those conditions. 

The International Labor Organization is closely related to the 
eague of Nations, but it has its own constitutional foundation in a 
harter set forth in the Treaty of Versailles. ‘The organization con- 
sts of three bodies: a Conference, a Governing Body, and a Labor 
fice. The Conference is a distinct organization which meets 
nnually. Its members consist of three classes of representatives: 
1) a state delegation of two members chosen by the govern- 
vent, (2) one representative nominated by the organized workers, 
nd (3) one nominated by the employers, the two last, however, re- 
eiving official appointment by the government. Since the members 
ote as individuals, the Conference is really divided into three groups. 
‘onventions may be accepted by majority vote of the Conference 
nd presented to the state governments for their ratification, with- 
ut which no Conference convention can become effective. The 
verning Body is composed (1) of four delegates from each of the 
ght states of chief industrial importance elected by the government 
presentatives at the Conference, (2) of six workers’ delegates 
ected by the labor representatives, and (3) of a like delegation 
osen by the employers’ representatives. The Labor Office com- 
rises the permanent Secretariat of the labor organization. It is 
aded by a Director, and is divided into sections as a means of 
ecializing its functions, after the general fashion of the Secretariat 
the League of Nations itself. The work of the Labor Office is 
ainly that of making investigations and studies of various aspects 
the labor problem, and of publishing its findings. In addition, 
prepares the agenda for the annual Conference and performs the 
cessary services for the Conference and for the Governing Body, 
der whose supervision the Director works. It also follows up the 
ork of the Conference, keeping track of the ratification of the 
mventions signed, and stimulating and facilitating the work of 
tification. 

The work of the Labor Office is interwoven at numerous points 
ith that of the League of Nations; both specifically, by reason of 
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provisions of the Covenant and of the Peace Treaties, and general 
from the nature of the work of the two organizations. The buc 
of the Labor Office is carried as part of the regular League b 
although as a separate head, and it is voted annually by the L 
’ Assembly. Nevertheless, in spite of these relationships, an 
spite of the fact that League members automatically become m 
bers of the International Labor Office, the latter must be considei 
as an autonomous rather than as a subordinate organization. 


THE LEAGUE A PROMISE FOR THE FUTURE 


The establishment of the League, together with its allied insti 
tions—the World Court and the International Labor Of 
represents an impressive forward step in the building of a 
order. That they fall far short of a complete realization of 
needs of a world society goes without saying. But when one st 
to reflect upon the obstinate barriers set up by the traditions 
state sovereignty and by national biases and antipathies, which 
to be surmounted before these structures could be erected, he n 
admit that the work thus far accomplished is a remarkable ach: 
ment. In this sense they represent a new forward-looking s 
manship. But fundamentally they are still ahead of world tho 
and feeling. They are international institutions, forced to functi 
in a world still dominated by the provincialism inherent in polit 
nationalism. If they have suffered disappointing failures it is 
cause men who are still under the spell of national biases and 
conceptions largely furnish the directing force behind the mach 
Then too, these institutions are still in their infancy, and 
friends in positions of power fear to subject them to the dan 
strains and stresses that might result in the calamity of a co. 
In the ordinary course of events it is not too much to expect 
with the accumulation of experience and the growth of som 
like an international mind, the organs now in existence may 
gradually improved as international mechanisms and their functi 
extended to meet the vital demands of a world community of 
Some evolution of this kind appears to be the only approach to 
rational organization of world society. 
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DESCENT OF DOMESTIC INSTITUTIONS 
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CHAPTER XXXI 
THE NATURE OF DOMESTIC INSTITUTIONS 


THERE is no other type of associated life that touches the in- 
lividual quite so closely as do domestic institutions—marriage and 
he family. Most persons are born or adopted into a family and 
re reared within it; their lives are more completely and intimately 
ound up with its activities and traditions than with those of any 
ther institution; its influences are stamped so indelibly upon their 
yersonality and character that they never get away from them 
ompletely as long as they live. So far-as we know there was no 
ociety in all the past that did not develop some form of domestic 
ganization, and there is no contemporary society that has not 
nherited most of its domestic practices from those of the past. _ 
3ut before we turn to the interesting study of their descent we shall 
eed to know something of the general character and functions of 
lomestic institutions. 

_ Family and marriage defined in terms of social relationships. 
—The most important domestic institutions are marriage and the 
amily. Frequently they are not distinguished in popular usage, 
robably because they are so closely bound together in everyday 
ife that they seem to be a single indivisible unit. It is quite possi- 
le, however, for a marriage union to be formed that does not result 
n a family, and it is likewise possible for at least a partial family 
0 exist without the relation of marriage. The family is a parent- 
hild relationship; marriage, a relationship of husband-wife. 

_ The term “family” is commonly used to denote a group of individ- 
tals who are related to one another biologically as parent and off- 
pring, a usage which does not imply the necessity of social relation- 
hips. In contrast with this popular use of the term we shall 
| ae the fact of social relationships as essential to a definition 
f the family. A family is, to the social scientist, essentially a 
ocial group of older and younger who live in more or less intimate 
| with one another. It is not the fact of blood kinship that 
etermines the family to which one belongs. The human family 
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must be defined in terms of its social functions and relationshiy 
From this point of view it may be defined as an institutional grot 
ing of adults and children, having as its basic, primary functions t 
physical care and socialization of the immature members. In t 
human family the father is not necessarily the biological ance 
of the child, but the one who, according to the standards of g 
culture, acts in the social rclaaeenae of a father and polo t! 
functions expected of a father. | 

Some examples may help to clarify this social definition of the 
family. A married man and woman living together without children 
are not a family, but a marriage group. John Doe, who is working 


persons—these persons do not constitute a family, for the reaso 
that they do not constitute a social unit in which care is given t 
immature offspring by mature adults. An older brother and sis 
who assume the roles of parents and care for their younger brothel 
and sisters constitute, with them, a family group. A man and 
wife, together with their adopted children, likewise constitute | 
family. * 
Marriage, too, is a social relationship. It consists of a sancti 
union of persons of opposite sexes, recognized by the group as f 


which are essential to a complete definition of it, will be discusse 
later in the chapter. = 
Care must be taken not to confuse marriage as a social — 
with the marriage ceremony or wedding. Marriage involves a kit 
of relationship between husband and wife, or husbands and wive 


it involves social réles which the husband and wife play in relatior 
to each other. The wedding, on the other hand, is simply the socia 
gesture by means of which the group places its approval upon thes 
relationships between husband and wife. The ceremony has some 


sanction of a new social group. 
The relation of biological needs to domestic croupiall S- 


tions, but we can point to certain features in animal life which were 
probably factors in the rise of domestic groups, regardless of W 


{ 


ity have been the original form of these groups. A knowledge of 
hese conditions makes the nature of marriage and the family more 
atelligible. 

Domestic groupings do not exist among all species of animals, 
ven those in which a union of the two sexes is necessary for repro- 
juction. For example, the relation between male and female insects 
yi many species ceases after the fertilization of the ova has been 
ieccomplished, the female depositing the fertilized eggs in some satis- 
actory spot where they are to be hatched by the action of the ele- 
nents. Neither the female nor the male affords any sort of care or 
yrotection to the eggs or to the young. The insects are independent 
md self-supporting from the moment of hatching. Reptiles fre- 
quently show the same lack of parental care; some of the larger 
makes, however, coil themselves about their eggs, and certain 
varieties remain with their young for a short period. The mammals, 
epresenting a higher stage of animal life, exhibit a greater develop- 
nent in the relation of young and old. Among the higher mammals, 
yhose young pass through a longer period of immaturity and are 
erefore more completely dependent, a more enduring union exists 
een mother and offspring. Among some mammals the female 
partially incapacitated during her reproductive period, and the 
ale coGperates in caring for her and her young. In the case of 
aan, the highest mammal, these traits of dependence of offspring 
incapacity of the mother are most pronounced. The domestic 
of birds exhibits a higher form of relationship than the biological 
seem to require, but since it does not contradict the principles 
der present examination it will not be discussed here. 

These facts, together with others found in animal life, suggest 
e following conclusions: (1) As increasingly complex forms of 
imal life developed, they tended to produce fewer offspring pro- 
ressively more helpless at birth and dependent through an ever- 
creasing period of time. The survival of the higher species de- 
nded more effective parental care of the less numerous and more 
pendent offspring. Family life probably emerged in the first 
to meet this demand. The family became more inevitable 

d more enduring as the helplessness of the young increased in de- 
and duration. (2) Marriage, the enduring union of adults of 
Osite sexes, probably arose as a result of ie codperation of 
rents in the care of immature ofispring and the protection of the 
Capacitated female by the male. The family was, therefore, the 
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first domestic form, with marriage developing out of it. (3) Se 
was not the factor originally responsible for either marriage or th 
family. Sexual union for procreation is found among the insec 
but neither marriage nor the family appears there. Sex unio 
of course necessary for the biological production of offspring, v 
out which there could be no family, but it is not the factor whi 
accounts for the protracted associations of parents and childr 
or of male and female, which are the basic facts of the family a 
marriage. : ' 

Functions of the family.—We have already emphasized the im 
portance of the family in providing for the physical care of immatt 
offspring, as a means of preserving the human species. The pro 
duction of offspring through mating is not a function of the famil 
but a function of marriage, if of any domestic group whatsoeve 
But once offspring have been brought into existence it is within th 
social unit, the family, that they are ordinarily afforded care. TI 
has been a basic, universal function of the family, both among m 
and animals, regardless of time, place, and level of culture. Sligh 
exceptions must be made for those rare instances where older 
dren are given communal care by a larger group than the family, 

The human family performs another function, not found amon 
animals, which is likewise basic and universal, the function of soci 
ization. It is almost axiomatic in modern social theory 
“human nature” is a product of group life. The offspring of m 
is not truly human at birth, but develops his humanness—that is 
those superorganic characteristics which are exclusively man’s, a 
which mark him off from the animal world—in association 
others. Life in the family offers the best possible environmen 
the early socialization of the child. It is in the family that he 
his first adjustments to social life. It is there that he begins 
develop his primary ideals, to take on the fundamental culture trait 
of his group, and to establish the first characteristic organizati 
of his personality, all of which vitally affect the entire course of f 
life. This function of socialization is, for the human family, full 
as important as that of physical care. 

The human family contributes not only to the development of it 
immature members but also to the rejuvenation of the adul 
Nothing is more likely to keep an adult from falling into a rut a 
from getting out of touch with the new developments of succee 
generations than an intelligent and sympathetic contact 
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ving children. The development of self-sacrifice and tolerance 
eals of great social significance—may also be fostered in parents 
hrough contacts with their children. 
the family institution functions in numerous other ways, none of 
h are so basic to personal development. Of them we shall 
tion three functions of social importance suggested by Rivers: 
descent, the transmission from generation to generation of 
ership and status in social groups; (2) succession, the trans- 
m of hereditary titles and ranks; (3) inheritance, the trans- 
jon of property. These three functions are not universal or 
ary characteristics of family organization. In some groups 
more of them are lacking. Of the three functions inheritance 
st widely diffused. 
ae family has at some time or place performed almost every 
function. Religious practices have been part of the normal 
ritual in many cultures, particularly in those where ancestor 
ip has been important. But in other cultures, including 
m civilization, many families have assumed some sort of 
function. Economic production and consumption have 
gently been carried on in the home, at times almost exclusively 
Education has usually been a function of the family, particu- 
; before the development of modern public educational systems. 
list of historical functions of the family could be extended 
indefinitely.* 
mnctions of marriage.—Marriage has as one of ifs most im- 
ant functions the control of relations between the sexes; for 
enerally, in all times and places, has felt the need of restricting 
K interest and has developed regulative codes of sex morals 
e shape of institutional organizations. It is true that the 
| of marriage as we know it has not been universal either 
ime or in place. In fact, the variations in cultural codes of 
ity are so great that many observers, judging from superficial 
mtance and using their own standards of morality as the 
have declared that some preliterate peoples are totally im- 
il. But such is not the case. Every people possesses a code of 
conduct’ which becomes discernible as soon as one understands 
Sculture. Some form of marriage is universally one of the means 


a detailed treatment of this subject, consult W. Goodsell, A History of the 
as a Social and Educational Institution. Most of the diverse activities de- 
by Goodsell are, however, incidental rather than basic facts of family life. 
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by which such codes are made effective. This is another way 


A second function of marriage is economic in character. 
economic aspect has been so obvious that many thinkers have de- 
clared that marriage is essentially an economic phenomenon, having 
arisen either out of the exploitation of the female by the male, 
out of the desire to protect and transmit private property. Mar- 
riage is ordinarily an economic asset either to the man or the woman 
or both. Among many preliterate peoples, the wife becomes a 
servant or laborer for her husband. Conditions of life in me 
agricultural societies place a premium on the services of the wife 
and make marriage a most attractive arrangement for the ma 
On the other hand, many civilizations recognize the wife’s right 
economic support by her husband. A large proportion of ft 
women of today still find their greatest economic security 
marriage. . | 

A third function of marriage is that related to the procreation ¢ 
‘children and the care of the wife during her consequent period 
incapacity. It is a likely consequence of woman’s necessary fu 
tion in childbearing that she will always be more narrowly confined 
to the home and more dependent on others for support than m 
at least during a portion of her life. This conclusion is not iny 
dated by the failure of individual women to perform the functio 
childbearing. _ 

A fourth function of marriage—that of providing intimate com 
panionship—has become highly important in modern social life. 


VARIATIONS AMONG DOMESTIC FORMS AND PRACTICES 


As one surveys the cultures of the world he can scarcely fail to be 
impressed by the wide variations in domestic institutions am 
practices. For our use, it will not be necessary to go far into # 
complicated patterns of domestic life. Our attention will be m 
directed to those practices which at some time or place have en 
the history of domestic life among Western societies or which sel 
through contrast, to bring Western domestic life into relief. 

Forms of the family.—Variations in the character of the m 
bership offer a basis for the classification of families into “smé 
and “‘large.”” The small family consists, typically, of only 
immediate parents and children of two generations. The act 
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umber of parents or children is of no significance in making this 
listinction. In a culture such as our own, where monogamic 
narriage prevails, the small family consists of father, mother, and 
heir natural or adopted offspring. It is a ‘“‘small family” even 
yhen there are a large number of children. It is to this group 
f parents and children of two generations that one usually has 
eference in our culture when he uses the term ‘‘family” without 
ny qualifying adjectives. One can, however, refer to a larger 
toup of relatives as belonging to his family, without creating much 
onfusion. In cultures where polygyny prevails the small family 
onsists typically of one father, two or more mothers and their 
fispring. 
_ The large family includes as a fundamental part of its composition 
‘a than the immediate parents and children of two generations. 
ts inclusiveness varies from group to group, depending on local 
ustoms, but embraces as a minimum membership parents, children, 
randparents, uncles, aunts, and first cousins. In its greatest in- 
lusiveness, the large family \aleas | in all persons with whom kinship 
an be traced. Perhaps a warning should be inserted that there 
re various methods of reckoning kinship, of which our own is only 
ne. In cultures where the large family is the basic domestic unit, 
tere may be nothing corresponding to our small family. 
In discussing the inclusiveness of the family, one needs to avoid the 
‘equent misuse of the term “family” which makes it synonymous 
‘ith “household.”’ The household consists of those persons who live 
gether under a common roof, regardless of whether or not they 
re members of a single family. It may include boarders, servants, 
‘latives, or any other persons who habitually reside tee. A single 
ian or woman or a childless couple having their own home may 
ynstitute a household. At the other extreme lies the large hotel 
f institution for the aged, each of which is likewise a household. 
A second important basis for the classification of families is 
Hered by a determination of the source or seat of authority. 
ilies in which the father is the recognized highest authority 
€ said to be patriarchal in form. This type of family was charac- 
tistic of many of the early historic peoples—Hebrews, Greeks, and 
fomans. The patriarchal authority was so nearly absolute in at 
st one of these groups that the father had the right to put his 
ildren to death or sell them into slavery. No absolute matriarchal 


mily—that is, one in which the mother has supreme power— 
} 
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has ever been found. ‘The family organizations of the Iroquois 4 
Pueblo Indians were of a modified matriarchal type. 
In our society we think of kinship in terms of blood relationshiy 
Such is not the case in all cultures; frequently kinship is determir 
by custom rather than by actual biological relationships. The pre 
tice is not to be explained by ignorance of the biological connection 
The most common example of departures of this sort is found 
those cultures where relationship is recognized on only one side 
the family. In some groups, custom decrees that kinship be rec 
nized only through the father; that is, a child is related only 
relatives of the father, not to those of the mother. Groups of thi 
sort are designated as patrilineal. Correspondingly, in other group 
in which kinship is traced exclusively through the mother, the gre 
is described as matrilineal. This unilateral or one-sided system 
tracing descent frequently introduces some interesting but compli 
cating factors into the domestic organization of preliterate people 
Regardless of the variety of forms which it displays in differs 
cultures, the family always performs the basic functions of phy: 
care and socialization of the child. These seem to be indispensab 
universal functions of the family institution. S| 
Forms of marriage.—One of the most obvious variations” 
the institutional forms of marriage is the variation in the n 
of mates which the man or woman habitually takes at one 
Using this criterion as a basis, one may classify the forms of ma 
riage as follows: S 


Forms oF MARRIAGE NUMBER OF MEN NUMBER OF WOMEN 


Monogamy One One 
Polygamy 
Polyandry More than one One 
Polygyny One More than one ~ 
Group marriage Several Several 


The term “polygamy” as used in the above chart does not refer to 
specific form of marriage. It is a term which means “mt 
married,’’ and includes the two forms polyandry and polygyr 
There are multitudinous minor variations within these classes 
marriage which cannot be described in this introductory discussi¢ 

Group marriages and polyandry are rare. Since neither of 
forms is significant in the development of domestic institutio 
Western cultures, we may dismiss them without further not 
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ygyny is of more frequent occurrence, but it is to be observed 
t it never appears as the exclusive form in a given culture; it 
nvariably exists side by side with monogamy. Monogamy is the 
= usual and widespread form of marriage. It has been argued 
lat, since the numbers of the sexes are el throughout the world, 
olyandry or polygyny can never be the universally accepted 
marriage form. ‘The only types of marriage which can maintain the 
yalance of the sexes are monogamy and group marriage. Of these 
wo, monogamy is the only practicable form in a complex mobile 
‘ivilization such as our own. 

Group customs limiting matrimony.—Every group has placed 
ome sort of limitations upon entrance into the married state. The 
nost important and universal of these limitations is the prohibition 
yi marriages between persons within certain degrees of kinship. 
[here are wide variations of the limits of such restrictions. All 
reople unite in prohibiting the marriage of parent and child. A few 
ermit the marriage of brother and sister, the most important in- 
tances being found among peoples who tere royal blood of such 

aportance that only a close relative is fit to marry the ruler. Most 
yeoples prohibit the marriage of an uncle to his niece or an aunt 
o her nephew. Others set the limits of eligibility at increasingly 
listant degree of relationship, until, at the extreme, all persons of 
ny relationship whatsoever are forbidden to marry. At one period 


usion that relatives of a husband and wife were biologically related; 
onsequently, they were forbidden to marry. Going further still, 
lhe Church included the idea of spiritual relationship as a bar to 
Marriage. The Emperor Justinian forbade the marriage of a man 
md woman who had stood as godparents to the same ‘child. The 
broblem of possible relationship of prospective mates became so 
avolved that in the year 802 Charlemagne ruled that no person 
ould marry until the church officials had made a careful study of 
possible relationships. 

| Prohibitions of marriage based on barriers of race, nationality, 
md religion have been frequently set up. In the ee century 
ine church fathers decreed that marriage between a Christian and 
Jew was a capital crime. This eas was later extended to 
iclude heretics and unbaptized persons. At present several of 
de states in the American union prohibit marriage between Negroes 
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and Whites. The trend of modern legislation in America is } 
prohibit the marriage only of those who are not physically or men 
tally good potential parents. These restrictions apply principal. 
to individuals who exhibit the undesirable defects rather than ¢ 
religious, racial, or national groups as a whole. 

Forms of the marriage contract.—The mode of contractin 
marriage with which we are most familiar in the United States is: 
prearrangement by the man and woman directly concerned, bu 
with the knowledge and sanction of the community and in fy 
accord with the customary religious and civil formulas. Elopeme 
usually indicating a desire for secrecy and avoidance of formalitie 
is a departure from standard procedure, but is nevertheless tolerate 
even though it does not receive complete group sanction. a 

Other times and places have approved different methods of con 
tracting marriage, of which marriage by purchase is the most widely 
diffused form. Purchase may involve the payment of either mone 
or goods. Cattle have been customarily accepted as a standarc 
unit of payment when bargaining for a wife, but payment by service 
has also been widely practiced. This latter was the means by whi 
Jacob, of Biblical fame, obtained his wives, Rachel and L 
Marriage by exchange hee also been praeneeal According to thi 
custom, the man who has control of a marriageable female 
daughter, or servant—may exchange her for a wife. 

Marriage by capture has seized upon the human imagination & 
the primitive method of obtaining a mate. This picturesque 
cedure, which is so vividly set forth in popular presentations a 
cave-man life, has, however, seldom been encountered in his 
There is no reason to belie that the capture of wives has 7 
been a widespread custom. 

The custom of arranging marriages without consulting the wisk 
or obtaining the willing consent, of the prospective bride and gro 
was common in the past, and still prevails to a considerable extent 


where marriage is regarded primarily as a method of effecting all il 
ances between families. Until recently, Japanese custom carried 


to arrange for the marriage of their son or daughter, usually en 
ploying the services of a marriage broker, and never permitting the 
boy and girl to see each other until the wedding day. Where 

riage is essentially an economic consideration, woman is regard F 


PsA) 
a 


a 
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4S a commodity to be sold or exchanged and ordinarily has no right 
9f choice. The husband has the right to choose the wife he buys, 
inless the purchase is arranged by his parents. In contrast with 
these customs are the marriage contracts of the present day, which 
ure arranged by the contracting parties themselves for the satisfac- 
‘ion of their own desires and the development of their own personali- 
ies, with property and family considerations reduced to a minimum. 
The question of origins.—Can the origins of these variations in 
lomestic practices and forms be explained? Some of them can, 
out since the origins of many of them reach back into the prehistoric 
neriod, the question offers a difficult problem. Variations in the 
iorms of marriage have provoked considerable speculation. Numer- 
jus students have attempted to find a general formula which would 
*xplain why a certain form of marriage had become established in a 
yarticular culture. In the case of polyandry, for example, they 
qave argued that its appearance is dependent upon hard conditions 
of life which make it difficult for a man to support a wife. They cite 
nstances in support of their hypothesis, but fail to give an adequate 
lanation for the exceptions which have been discovered. They 
lo not explain, for example, the historical fact that many of the 
reliterates who live most meagerly practice monogamy rather 
han polyandry. Similarly, it has been argued that female infanti- 
ide is a causal factor in polyandry. But again the exceptions refute 
e generalization. It is true that infanticide is customary among 
e Todas, a people of southern India; and that the Todas practice 
lyandry. On the other hand, the agricultural communities of 
(ibet are also polyandrous, but they do not practice infanticide. 
gain, infanticide is practiced by certain Eskimo groups that do 
lot recognize polyandry as a form of marriage. No satisfactory 
lanation of polyandry has been worked out that will fit all the 
own facts. 
Polygyny likewise cannot be explained by any single generaliza- 
on. Different combinations of factors are, no doubt, responsible 
r this practice among different peoples. Polygyny seems, how- 
er, to have some degree of positive correlation with certain social 
ctors, as for example the accumulation of wealth, which makes 
ives profitable, or the capture of women in war and their purchase 
ls slaves. But sometimes polygyny has a religious rather than an 
nomic basis. No single explanation seems to cover all known 
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A FINAL NOTE 


To close this brief study with a definite impression of the y 
variations in domestic practices would perhaps fix the final emphas 
on features of subordinate importance. The dominant emphz 
does not belong on variations, if we are searching for what is 
greatest social significance in the development of domestic instit 
tions. The emphasis belongs on certain features that run unive 
sally through the domestic life of all times and places that we k 
anything about. Those features are the basic functions of marrié 
and the family which were outlined earlier in this study. Marriag 
and the family, let it be remembered, have always furnished th 
necessary social machinery for the preservation of the race, in tha 
they have proved themselves efficacious in ministering to the phys 
cal care of the child and in initiating that process by which he 
adjusted to the ways of the group in which he is to spend his life 
The universality of those functions should give food for thought t 
those who predict the future disintegration of domestic institution: 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF DOMESTIC INSTITUTIONS! 


As WE have already observed, the written records of man’s 
achievement are relatively recent, dating back less than five thou- 
sand years before Christ. These records are not sufficient to give 
an adequate picture of domestic life and institutions throughout the 
entire period, but they do present an astounding complexity and 
diversity of institutional forms within the limited area and short 
span of time of which they treat. For the present purpose, perhaps 
the most profitable way to study the descent of modern domestic 
institutions is to trace the lines of development which have produced 
existing institutions of marriage and the family, and to observe 
now changing conditions of social life have, from time to time, 
qecessitated changes in the organization of domestic groupings. 
Thus we shall arrive at our contemporary American institutions, 
naturally the subject of most immediate interest to us. We in 
America have borrowed most of our institutions. We have taken 
some of our culture forms indirectly from the Hebrews, Greeks, 
a and early Teutons, and have directly borrowed others 
tom modern European countries, particularly from England. 
[his mass of borrowed elements has been reworked and remodeled 
m our own land to adjust them to new conditions. It will be our 
purpose to indicate some of the major sources to which we are in- 
ebted for different features of our domestic institutions, and to 
alyze some of the important influences in our own history which 
ave caused us to introduce new forms of domestic adjustments. 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY IN ANCIENT HEBREW CULTURE 


One important line of descent in the development of modern 
omestic institutions leads back to the early Hebrew culture. This 
uence has been partly indirect, through Christianity, which is 
1The author acknowledges his indebtedness to Willystine Goodsell, whose work, A 


istory of the Family as a Social and Educational Institution (The Macmillan Company, 
15), was an important source in the preparation of this chapter. 
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rooted deep in Judaism; and partly direct, through the transmissior 
of the old Hebrew culture to the modern Jew, who is an importe 
component of our population. Jewish domestic institutions ha 
undergone important changes within the period of their writt 
history, so that statements concerning them are necessarily t 
within only a limited period of time. . 

The Hebrew family.—The earliest records of the Hebrews dc 
not give an adequate picture of their cultural predecessors. We di 
not know enough about their history to enable us to determine th 
sources of their domestic forms. The first picture we glimpse shows 
them living in isolated household groups under the somewhat rigid 
control of the father or ‘‘patriarch.” The household consist 
of (1) a relatively small group who traced their descent throu; 
the father, (2) the wives of the married males, and (3) the ser 
ants. Infrequent strangers who visited the group were classed 
temporary members of the household and were subject to # 
authority of the father. 4 

During their early nomadic wanderings prior to their sojourn in 
Egypt, the Hebrews had acquired a strong tribal organization f 
ferred to in the Biblical narrative as the Twelve Tribes of Is 
After the conquest of Canaan, the apportionment of the land am: 
the tribes, the establishment of an agricultural existence, and # 
subsequent increase of population, tribal feeling gradually became 
weaker. Small neighborhood groups, consisting of several house 
holds united by kinship or by process of adoption, came to be: 
more important social unit than the tribe itself, although triba 
membership and traditions were preserved. These neighborhoe 
units were probably the “families” or “houses” which are so fr 
quently mentioned in the Old Testament. The small family cc 
sisting of parents and children, and sometimes the household i 
cluding grandparents, existed within these “houses” and assume 
a more important institutional réle as the Hebrews developed 
more urbanized civilization. 

Throughout the period of its known history the Hebrew famih 
has been patriarchal and patrilineal. The powers of the father 
which originally included the right to kill his children—were 
tinually redefined until they came to comprise the elaborate 
contained in the Talmud. The Hebrew woman was under ma 
control throughout most of her life—of her father or older brothe 
prior to marriage, and of her husband or father-in-law after mal 
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riage. The only free, honorable woman was the widowed mother 
who lived with her son. The wife had, however, an honored and 
respected position in the home. She performed valuable functions 
—the production of legitimate offspring, the discharge of household 
tasks, and the education of children. She was respected by the 
husband and obeyed by the children. Legally, however, she was 
subject to her husband and enjoyed only a few, rigidly restricted 
social, property, and religious rights. 

An important attitude which characterized the Hebrews and 
exerted a profound influence upon some of their domestic practices 
was their tendency to consider the group as of more consequence 
than the individual. This was not formally declared by their great 
thinkers but, more significantly, it was assumed as unquestionable 
by the people themselves. No adequate, logical explanation has 
been made of this characteristic point of view, which the Hebrews 
share with many historical peoples of antiquity as well as with con- 
femporary preliterates. Perhaps the religious tradition that the 
Hebrews were the chosen people of God, and that through them 
ill the nations of the earth should be blessed, was a factor. The 
Jevelopment of religious ritual by which children ministered to the 
well-being of their departed ancestors in the “‘life beyond” likewise 
supported the attitude but is not sufficient to explain it. 

_ The Hebrew conception of marriage and divorce.—The root 
Jesire for the continuance of the tribe, house, or family was one 
sxpression of this basic interest of the Hebrew. The need for con- 
inuance could be best realized through the institution of marriage. 

artiage provided for the production of legitimate offspring to per- 

stuate the line. Because of this basic desire for offspring, barren- 
less was regarded as a great misfortune. A husband who married 
. barren wife was allowed by custom either to divorce her and marry 
mother, or to produce children by a second wife or a concubine. 
he practice of polygyny, which was widespread among the He- 
rews, was, no doubt, frequently the outcome of this desire for 
fispring. Such exaggerated polygyny as was practiced by King 
olomon can, however, hardly be explained on this ground. The 
ractice of the /eviraie, according to which a younger brother married 
is brother’s widow and produced children for him, had its roots in 

e demand for legitimate offspring. 

The economic value of marriage was of greatest importance among 

€ pastoral Hebrews, and, in fact, remained high throughout most 
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of their history. The economic services of the wife were conspi¢ 
ous; she was the overseer of the home and the producer of mam 
useful articles. 

Both marriage and divorce were regarded as private matt 
requiring neither public, religious, nor civil sanction. Priests wer 
frequently invited to participate in both the betrothal and nuptia 
ceremonies, but their presence was a matter of courtesy only am 
not necessary to make the union valid. Although marriage w 
private it was not individual; it was a concern of the family, 
summated primarily to perpetuate the biological line, rather 
to enrich the lives of the husband and wife. A similar attitu 
existed toward divorce; since woman was subjected to man and ha 
practically no rights, she could secure a divorce only with th 
greatest difficulty. The man, on the other hand, might divoi 
his wife at any time he chose. He was, however, subject to t 
censure of the group if he violated the mores and divorced he 
any trivial reason. As a consequence he did not exercise the 
with great frequency. 

Hebrew influences in modern society.—In conclusion we m 
summarize the historical importance of the Hebrew family. Amo 
the Hebrew influences which have come to us directly and indirecth 
are: (1) the emphasis upon the patriarchal organization of th 
family; (2) the subordinate yet highly respected position of woman 
(3) the conception of woman’s natural place in the home, anc 
(4) the subordination of children and the demand that they “7 


and obey their parents. 

Although Greek culture has profoundly influenced the Westen 
world, especially through its philosophers and artists, Greek dom 
tic institutions did not play an important role in molding our ¢ 
mestic life. ; 

Characteristic features.—The ancient Greeks, like the Roma 
and Hebrews, exhibit a partiarchal family from the beginning 0 
historical period. Their dependence upon still earlier, prelit 
forms of organization is indicated by the fact that the Atheni 
at the time of Solon were divided into four tribes. The tribe ¥ 
divided into three religious units, called phratries, each of w. 
was in turn divided into thirty gentes or great families. Dese 
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was patrilineal; but kinship was based primarily upon common 
worship of the family gods and submission to the authority of the 
father rather than upon blood ties. 

Among the Athenians woman was conspicuously subordinated. 
She had practically no legal powers and was severely restricted in 
ner ordinary life. Her place was the home, from which she could 
yenture only upon few occasions. She was deprived of educational 
udvantages and of companionship with other women of her class. 
She was not allowed to meet her husband’s friends or dine with 
them even in her own home. She was primarily a mechanism for 
the production of legitimate offspring. Her narrowness of interest 
und lack of education usually made her a totally unsatisfactory 
companion for her cultured husband, who spent his days in the 
market place discussing philosophy and Greek affairs. 

The public life of Greek men was, however, not devoid of feminine 
companionship. A group of brilliant women, known as the hetere, 
xecame the public associates of many of the Greek citizens and in 
some cases achieved positions of eminence and power in the affairs 
of the state. Men could take women from this group as mistresses 
without great public condemnation. The standards of sex morality 
emanded of them were lax, from our point of view. Despite this 
lact, absolute chastity was demanded upon the part of the wife. 
In other words, the so-called double standard of morality obtained 
in Greek society. Naturally under such a system sons were held 
high esteem, while daughters, regarded as inferior, were looked 
ipon as a misfortune, and infanticide was freely practiced. Prior 
o the naming of the child, the Greek father could arbitrarily decide 
vhether or not it was to be exposed. 

_ Marriage among the Greeks was, as among the Hebrews, essen- 
fially a group concern. It was the means by which the family 
uld be perpetuated, property transmitted, and the worship of the 
nily gods carried on. Parents arranged marriages with little 
eference to the wishes of the young people. Here again marriage 
as not regarded as a mechanism for satisfying the needs of the 
ride and groom, but rather for the furtherance of the interests of 
ie families of the parents. Although marriage was essentially a 
igious matter, it was private in nature; the father, representing 
le ancestral gods, could perform the necessary ceremonies, and 
either a religious nor a political sanction was needed for the union. 
The Spartans, while differing from the Athenians in many re- 
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spects, exhibit one emphasis which is typical of the Greeks, namely} 
the subordination of the individual to the welfare of the group 
The small city-states were constantly at war and always in need o 
soldiers. The domestic institutions must satisfy this need; hene 
great care was taken in Sparta to insure unions which would prodt 
strong, virile offspring. In consequence, men of older years 6 
deficient in physique would encourage the mating of their wive 
with younger and more vigorous men and would claim the offsp 
as their own. ' 
Plato’s advanced ideas.—Certain of the Greek philosophe 
whose writings have been so significant in the thought of tl 
Western world advanced ideas on domestic life which were quite: 
variance with the customs of their day. Thus Plato, in his Republ 
proposed a eugenics program, by means of which the most gift 
women should mate with superior men to produce the highe 
possible type of offspring. ‘The children from these unions, it w 
proposed, should be separated from their parents and reared in sté 
nurseries by persons especially fitted for the task. Weaklin 
should be exposed and destroyed. Plato also presented the radical 
idea that woman is not innately different from man; that she 
possesses the same capacities and abilities, but in a lesser degree. 
Woman should, therefore, be given education and training the same 
as men so that she could develop her capacities and become the true 
companion of man. These revolutionary ideas appear to have 
produced no immediate changes in Greek domestic life, although 
they were in some cases accepted in theory without being applied in 
practice. During the Renaissance, however, when Plato’s philos 
ophy was reémphasized in the general revival of classical learning 
these ideas took on a new vigor and became a slow leaven whose 
influence may be observed in a series of developing trends whict 
have become more and more pronounced and important in owi 
modern domestic institutions. Except for this later revival o! 
Greek philosophy, the influence of Greeks on modern domestic 
practices has come down to us indirectly; that is, through thei 
influence on other peoples, especially on the Romans. \ ( . 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY AMONG THE ROMANS F 
4 


* 
+ 


Roman domestic institutions, like those of the Hebrews and 
Greeks, varied too widely during successive historical periods t 
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ermit simple, accurate generalizations. First a simple agricultural 
oy. Rome was gradually drawn into contact with every 
il group of the Italian peninsula. Steadily these contacts 
idened to include the whole Mediterranean world. And all the 
hile internal changes were taking place, and new cultural influences 
ere being brought to bear upon Roman life. In consequence 
gstomary practices touching marriage and the family underwent 
lange, just as did other features of Roman civilization. 

Characteristic features during the earlier period.—The 
pmestic institutions of the legendary period and of the early re- 
ublic were highly patriarchal, offering perhaps the most extreme 
sample of patriarchal control ever known. The Roman father 
ad power over all members of the household—over the males 
roughout his entire lifetime, and over the females until their 
arriage. The only limitation on his power was that he must 
ek the advice of the large family, or gens, before making certain 
aportant decisions. Thus he was required to hold a family con- 
Tence before condemning a son to death or slavery. Having called 
1e ‘council, however, he acted upon his own judgment with or 
ithout the Supreval of the group. Control over the wife was 
mited in that he was not permitted to divorce her or put her to 
path without first calling a meeting of his own and his wife’s male 


In economic matters the Roman father enjoyed great power; he 
mtrolled completely all property and earnings, with this limitation, 
|at property must always be kept within the gens, and could not 
alienated even by him. During his lifetime neither the mother 
r the children had any property rights of their own. When the 
btriarch died the property was divided equally among the members 
| the family, the sons, the widow, and the unmarried daughters 
ich receiving a portion. In practice, however, the estate was 
y held intact either through agreement by the heirs or in 
}cordance with the request of the father. This extreme power of 
e Roman patriarch was not that of an absolute monarch who held 
le Office in his own right; it was delegated to him principally be- 
use of his rdle as priest in the worship of the ancestral gods. 

‘he position of the mother and children in early Rome was prob- 
ly not nearly so harsh as the statement of the powers of the father 
ems to indicate. The wife occupied a position of great honor 


}thin the home; she was not confined to her apartments, as was 
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the case among the Greeks; she was mistress of the home, performin 
tasks herself, and supervising the work of the servants. She helpe 
the husband officiate at the altar of the family gods. When sh 
appeared on the street men were expected to make way for her 
a mark of respect and honor. 

The Romans, like the Hebrews and Greeks, regarded marrii 
and divorce as a private matter. Marriage was something te 
decided on by the families of the bride and groom without publi 
political, or religious sanction. The parents arranged the union i 
accordance with the interests of the families rather than the desire 
of the couple concerned. The parents were, however, limited 
their choice by class differences. Until after the year 445 B. C 
patricians might not intermarry with plebeians and at the sam 
time maintain their status. 

The early Roman marriage ceremony consisted mainly in th 
transfer of the wife from the power of her father to that of her hu 
band by introducing her to the worship of her husband’s ancestor 
According to a custom which developed later, the wife remait 
under the power of her father even after marriage. In questi 
of divorce, the right rested primarily with the husband during 
early period of Roman history, but was seldom invoked, and th 
only for serious offenses such as adultery. Barrenness and con 
quent failure to produce legitimate offspring for the continuance 
the family indicated that the wife had failed in her supreme duty 
and thus offered unquestioned ground for divorce. 

Roman expansion and its effects.—With the growth of Ro 
towards world power, new influences began to impinge upon 
social organization and to exert a profound effect on her domi 
institutions. Her increasing participation in wars, especially 
those conquests requiring the absence of large numbers of men ff 
home for protracted periods of time, led to the shifting of more a 
more responsibility to women. Women of outstanding abi 
assumed an increasingly important share in the management of th 
husbands’ affairs and in the direction of the estate. The enorme 
losses of man power during these wars tended towards an unba! 
ing of the numbers of the sexes, making it impossible for mé 
women to depend upon a husband for support and protection. 

Important economic changes likewise helped toward the b 
down of the earlier patriarchal life. The small farmer, who at 
time of Cincinnatus was the backbone of Roman citizenry, graduall 
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st his land to the powerful military and civil officials who were able 
) control the immense influx of wealth pouring into the treasuries 
[ Rome as a result of her conquests. Rome thus lost the sturdy, 
idependent, self-respecting agricultural class, and in its place 
zined two groups: one the idle, rich landowners, whose immense 
states were worked by fponeaads of slaves and who themselves 
isdained manual labor; the other the disgruntled, dispossessed 
mers who became a class of discontented wage earners. Added 
) these disturbing changes was the growth of a high degree of in- 
yidualism resulting from several influences, chief of which were 
) an increase in urban population; (2) multiplication of con- 
icts with distant cultures; and (3) greater mobility of the popula- 
on, due largely to a great increase of foreign tradesmen. 

With such profound changes within the social structure it was 
eyitable that Roman domestic institutions should be altered. 
hree significant results should be noted: (1) The position of 
oman was elevated. She had assumed numerous economic and 
litical responsibilities during the absence of men at war and had 
‘oved her worth. Gradually she became economically independ- 
it and was granted a legal and social status almost equal to that 
‘man. Marriage was no longer the only way in which she could 
tain a tolerable social position. (2) With the decay of the citi- 
nry, marriage and the family lost many of their former functions, 
id the domestic group ceased to be the basic social unit to eae 
en or women owed their first allegiance. Among the senatorial 
ass at least marriage was no longer regarded as a religious cere- 
my. In fact, marriage became so infrequent that the Roman 
Bors became alarmed, especially as the decrease in marriage 
as accompanied by a severe decline in the birth rate. At the 
me time, with the number of marriages on the decline, there was 
1 increase i in the practice of divorce. Morals deteriorated, partly 
use of the new species of immorality which were introduced 
m Greece. Laws were passed penalizing celibacy and childless- 
5, but they seem to have had little effect. As for divorce, none 
the emperors, from Augustus to Justinian, ever challenged the 
ry that it was a purely private affair. Until the time of the 
istian emperors both marriage and divorce continued to remain 
= the jurisdiction of a judicial or religious tribunal. (3) The 


trol the Roman patriarch had exercised over his children during 
earlier period was curtailed. The first significant change in this 
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direction was the granting to a son who had obtained property 
the performance of military duties the right to dispose of it by wi 
The right was then extended to all men who had been honorab 
discharged from the army. Then the father’s right to inflict seve 
punishment was lessened, and in the time of Justinian the exposu 
of children was forbidden. ‘These improvements in the status at 
rights of children were due not only to the increase in individuali 
but also to the influence of Christianity and to the developing id 
of a natural law which was founded on justice—a conception wh 
was gaining a wide acceptance in Rome as a basis for civil legisl 
tion. 
The decadence of Roman domestic institutions has been vivi 
presented by some writers as affording an object lesson to the prese 
generation. ‘The rise in the position of women, the decline of ¢ 
mestic religion, the concentration of wealth, the increase of i 
dividualism and of selfish pleasure-seeking, and the decline in 
birth rate—all are noted with alarm by some who feel that Amer 
is following the course of Rome and allowing her culture to beet 
decadent. Some of these aspects of the present-day situation whi 
are the center of interest for many modern thinkers will be discus 
briefly in the following chapter. 


THE CHRISTIAN INFLUENCE UPON DOMESTIC INSTITUTIONS ; 


The rise of Christianity was destined to have a profound influenc 
first by way of modifying radically some of the Roman practi 
and secondly by placing a stamp upon domestic institutions tl 
was to endure down to our own day. ‘This in spite of the fac 
Jesus himself had little to say about domestic practices; He a 
ently accepted the institutions of His time as normal and raise 
questions concerning them except in the matter of divorce. —__ 

Teachings of the Apostle Paul.—The views of the early Chi 
tian Fathers were more directly influenced by the teachings of P 
than by Christ. This enthusiastic disciple, expecting the end 
the world to occur within his generation, sought to turn the atte 
of the people from the things of this world, including domesti 
and to direct their thoughts toward a preparation for the Kin 
of God, which he thought to be close at hand. Marriage was 
fore not important as a means of producing offspring for the 
tinuance of future generations. It would be better, then, accordi 
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| Paul, if people would control their sensual desires and refrain 
om marrying; if, however, they could not restrain their impulses, 
would be better for them to marry so that they would not be 
mpted into adultery. 
On the basis of their interpretation of Paul’s teachings, the Church 
athers developed the theory that there were four levels of sex rela- 
ms which were successively less desirable: (1) unmarried celibacy, 
) marriage with a high degree of continence, (3) marriage with 
tle restraint, and (4) adultery. Marriage was therefore a choice 
the lesser of evils, a relation to be entered upon only by those 
ho were not strong enough to withstand the temptations of 
e flesh. From this point of view it was conceived as essen- 
y a physical union. The idea that the marriage relation might 
ord social and spiritual values in addition to sensual grati- 
ation, although theoretically recognized by the Church, was 
rikingly absent from most of the early Christian writings on the 
bject. The idea of a celibate life as especially pleasing to God 
veloped rapidly under the influence of the Church and resulted in 
idespread movement of asceticism. Religious orders, sworn to 
libacy, arose and became strong; and the Church probibeed the 
arriage of the clergy, who were expected to lead a life of celibate 
ity. 
Paul believed also in the inferiority of woman. Following the 
lam and Eve story of creation, he held that woman was made 
: the glory of man. All women partook with Eve of the position 
the temptress, who was likely to lead man into sin. Woman must 
tefore be exceedingly careful to act so as not to lead man into 
ptation; she must dress modestly and act shamefacedly. A 
woman must subject herself to her husband, keep quiet in 
blic places, and ask questions only in her home. Man was, 
wever, commanded to respect woman and treat her as the 
eaker vessel.” 
Changes resulting from Christian influences.—So long as the 
istians remained a persecuted minority in the Roman populace 
widespread influence could be looked for, but when Christianity 
s elevated to the position of the state church of Rome (in the 
th century) Christian ideas and ideals became current and to a 
gree enforceable; and thus began to work profound changes in the 
estic institutions of Roman society. The changes are signifi- 
t not only for the period in which they occurred, but for our own 
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time and culture as well, since they have fixed and colored man 
the ideas, beliefs, and practices which cluster about domestic insti 
tions today. This statement is to some degree true of the w 
Christian world and decidedly true in respect to certain religic 
groups within that world. Let us observe briefly what some 
these changes were. 
The early Church followed the usual procedure of religious ins 
tions in its contacts with other elements of the social order 
accepted uncritically, for a time, the current domestic cust 
In Rome, for example, it did not interfere with marriage for 2 
three centuries, except to reserve the right to hallow it by bestoy 
God’s blessing upon it. But this blessing was not compulsory, 
was it, at first, insisted on as essential to a valid union. The 
efforts of the Church were directed toward the enforcemen 
certain prohibitions upon marriage, and the limitation of diy 
and subsequent freedom of remarriage. From the time of its ear 
contact with pagan Rome, however, the Christian Church 
against the laxness of Roman morals a standard of purity in 
conduct. Adultery was condemned in extreme terms. Even 
tery on the part of the man, which had been condoned in Heh 
traditions, was now vigorously denounced. St. Augustine took 
extreme position that adultery by the man was worse than by 
woman, since presumably he was of a superior type and more ; 
to withstand temptation. Likewise the Christian idea of a life 
marriage union, created and sustained by the Church, contra 
sharply with the Roman custom of divorce and remarriage at Wi 
the emphasis of the Church was upon divorce for adultery onl 
and upon prohibition of the remarriage of divorced persons, 
consequently was at variance with the Roman position that diy 
depended wholly upon the desires of the parties concerned. — 
Christian emphasis upon the subordinate position of woman was 
far different from the then prevalent Roman practice, which 
woman a status practically equal to that of man. Emphasis: 
the sacredness of life and the doctrine of the damnation of t1 
baptised set the Church sharply against the practices of abortion ai 
infanticide to which the Romans had frequently resorted. —_ 
Gradually the influence of the Church made itself felt along all 
these lines. With the acceptance of Christianity by Const 
and later emperors, the Christian point of view gradually preva 
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ver the practices of Rome and set the pattern for domestic life. 
n proportion as the Church came to stress the importance of mar- 
age it insisted that the union of husband and wife be regarded as a 
ligious rather than as a civil or private matter. The theory of 
larriage as one of the religious sacraments, made in heaven and 
idissoluble by man, developed out of this emphasis. These are 
yme of the major changes which followed in the wake of Chris- 
anity. 


EARLY TEUTONIC INFLUENCES 


The Germanic barbarians who continued to invade the empire of 
1e Caesars from the closing years of the fourth until well into the 
4 century, and the Anglo-Saxons who invaded Britain, contrib- 
ed to our background of domestic institutions through their 
fluence on Roman, German, and English life. 

‘Characteristics of German domestic institutions.—These 
urbarians exhibited a strong patriarchal domestic organization, of 
hich the basic unit was the sippe. The sippe was a group of 
ndred, by blood or adoption, who were descended from the grand- 
lildren of two common ancestors. The group, which was bilateral, 
jus traced kinship not from the original pair but from the third 
neration. ‘This bilateral grouping, contrasting sharply with the 


a. 

‘The sippe, or great family, was the fundamental social unit. 
mall families existed within it, but they had powers only by per- 
fission of the larger group. The sippe could protect the children 


anaged the estates; it was responsible for the conduct of its mem- 
Ts; it avenged them or paid their wergild when they had wronged 
iember of another sippe. Membership in such a social unit was 
utmost importance to every person. The child came under 
p protecting care almost from the time of birth—but not quite. 
atil it had tasted food it was not admitted to the sippe; up to that 
€ it remained under the control of the father, who might expose 
je infant if he saw fit; thereafter the measure of authority exercised 
the father was limited by the customs of the sippe. This measure 


nN 
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of paternal control continued until the child reached his majorit 
usually at the age of fourteen or fifteen years, when he was admitt 
to the privileges and responsibilities of a freeman. From that ti 
on he was responsible for his own behavior. 

Marriage among the Germanic tribes was primarily an econom 
arrangement. ‘The husband or his relatives bargained with t 
relatives of the wife concerning the price to be paid for the b 
Even until recent times the customary expression “‘to puch 
wife” (ein Weib kaufen) was used in Germany with referenc 
marriage. Marriage was purely a private matter—that is, a conce 
of the sippe—until the later Middle Ages, and was consummat 
after the proper payment simply by transferring the wife to 
power of the husband. The wife was definitely subordinated to h 
mate, whom she was expected to obey. She was regarded prim 
as an economic asset and was desired as a diligent and trustwo 
worker and as the producer of legitimate offspring. 

The compromise between conflicting Germanic and Chri 
tian ideas.—When the Germanic customs came into conflict wi 


gles, usually resulting in some sort of compromise. For exampl 
in the ninth century the church dogma that marriage was one oi tl 
seven sacraments and as such demanded a religious ceremony tf 
its consummation came into conflict with the Germanic idea th 
marriage is a private matter or a civil contract. According to th 
custom particularly prevalent in England, a man and woman cow 
perform their own marriage ceremony by merely repeating the wor 
“T take thee to be my wedded wife (or husband),” a ct 
it may be said in passing, which was the origin of the so-calle 
“common-law” marriages that have persisted down to our ¢ 

day, and are recognized in twenty-four states of the Union as lega 
The Church could not accept these clandestine unions as meeting 
requirements, and yet it was unwilling to declare finally that # 
were not valid, particularly because of the suffering of the child 
who would thus be classed as illegitimate. A compromise zt, 
therefore introduced into canonical law in the form of a distin cti 
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THE INFLUENCE OF FEUDALISM AND CHIVALRY 


It will be recalled that under the feudal system, the lands of 
estern Europe were divided into estates held by the tenant or 
assal at the discretion of some overlord who expected rent in the 
wm of military and other services. The most powerful of the 
obility might or might not be directly responsible to the king. 
he development of this feudal landed aristocracy with almost 
yvereign powers exercised some important influences upon domestic 
stitutions. 

The status of women.—The feudal world was a man’s world, in 
hich woman lost a considerable number of the rights which had 
sen gradually accruing to her. Her rights to property were 
verely restricted, she no longer was competent to serve as guardian 
her own children, and legally she was a nonentity. ‘‘ Husband 
id wife are one person and that person is the husband”’; such was 
. form in which one eminent student described the eel relation- 

of husband and wife. ‘This decline in the status of the wife 
as due to changes in the social values which were introduced by 
udalism. Military exploits had become paramount in importance. 
he overlord, looking to his tenants for military services, could 
ore easily exact his demands from a man than from a woman. 
he overlord was desirous, therefore, that every woman who was 
pir to an estate should have a master. But a strong counter current 
it in with the development of chivalry. During periods of rest from 
riare the lords of feudal estates might devote their leisure to the 
provement of manners. The very isolation of the feudal castle 
iced the family members to turn to one another for companionship, 
d at times a close rapport and deep sympathy developed be- 
veen husband and wife. ‘It became natural, too, for the wife to 


Chivalry has afforded one of the most fruitful fields for the play 
the imagination of the novelist with a romantic bent. Chivalry, 
its best, emphasized the ideal and spiritual aspects of love, as 
jatrasted with the sensual conceptions of the preceding periods. 
led many a young champion to exhibit unusual endurance and 
tage for the honor of the lady of his choice. But while it thus 
ded to set woman on a pedestal and to make of her an object to 
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be worshiped and loved, it possibly tended also to deprive her 
any deeper significance in social life. 

Chivalry and romantic love.—With the increasing emphasis 
chivalry upon form and manners, love-making, which had becoi 
an important pursuit of the palit knight, followed a recogniz 
pattern. Formalized codes developed which prescribed elabora 
ritualistic etiquette in addressing one’s lady, and suggested flower 
formal phrases for the proper declaration of one’s love. ‘These 
tremes of formalism seem amusing to the young lover of today, bi 
we must not fail to recognize the higher appreciation of the spiritu 
and social aspects of romantic love as it developed under chivali 
as contrasted with the more sordid unions which had preceded i 
This change was significant in that the ideals of chivalry form #1 
major basis of the romantic traditions of modern mating. 

Actual practices often fell short of the chivalric ideal. Marriagi 
were still ordinarily arranged by the parents with little regard 
the wishes of bride and groom. Frequently the couple found then 
selves incompatible and incapable of forming that ideal spiri 
union which was demanded by the chivalric pattern. Many 
lonely woman, tempted by the possibility of a romantic relations 
with some man of her own choice, claimed the right to enter i 
such a union outside of the marriage bond. Husbands were @ 
pected to shut their eyes to such arrangements and perhaps 
form other love unions of their own. 

The romantic love of chivalry has been handed down into ou 
modern times, where it sets the pattern for the love life of ma 
adolescents. But unfortunately some of the stabilizing elemen 
the chivalric pattern have been lost in the transmission. Nota 
of the youth of modern times seem to regard romantic love as 
only requisite for a happy marriage. Without any apprecia 
the complex nature of the union they are contemplating, wi 
any conception of the nature or scope of the responsibilities } 
will devolve upon them in their new réle, and without any tra 
for the fulfillment of their new duties, they frequently mi 
awakening adolescent passion for complete, ideal, romantic | 
and embark upon a disastrous matrimonial venture which too « 
ends in a disillusioning wreck. Unenlightened romantic idea 
combined with thoughtless selfishness is probably the imme 
source of more unhappiness in present-day married life than a 
other single factor. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE RENAISSANCE 


The intense intellectual activity which characterized the Renais- 
mce was accompanied by important changes in the social life and 
lucation of women in Italy. More and more, women came to be 
cognized as capable of understanding and appreciating the works 
the ancient writers, and many achieved distinction in the realm 
learning. The breaking away from the traditional molds of 
ymestic behavior was, however, not immediately accomplished. 
he Renaissance produced no significant changes in marriage rites 
‘in the status of women during the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
ies. In his doctrine of love between man and woman, Plato had 
nphasized the ideal of the beautiful, which made it a stepping-stone 
ward the knowledge and appreciation of the eternal goodness and 
fect beauty of God. Plato’s conception gained wide acceptance 
id approval in theory, but was not put into practice as the ex- 
, normal relation between husband and wife. Nevertheless, 
impulse toward individualism and the increasing knowledge of 
e Greek philosophers helped to lay the foundation for changes 
ich were to appear during later times. 
When the intellectual ferment of the Renaissance took a religious 
n in Germany, Martin Luther as the leader of the Protestant 
pvolt turned part of his lightning against some of the Catholic 
nceptions of marriage. His first important influence came 
ough his renunciation of marriage as a religious sacrament and 
5 afrmation of it as a civil contract. German leaders quickly 
| owed Luther’s teaching, and within a short time the Protestant 
brman states assumed control over marriage. English leaders 
[cepted Luther’s position in theory but were not disposed to put 
‘into practice. It was not until 1653, when the Puritans under 
mwell were in power, that an obligatory civil celebration of 
Tiage was required by law; and this law remained in effect only 
en years. Nevertheless, ‘the civil nature of marriage was 
med in the regulations of Puritan New England. Virginia and 


w of the Anglican Church. Luther’s second main influence arose 
m his opposition to the celibacy of the clergy. He acted upon 
own teachings and took a wife. In this innovation he was again 

ckly followed by German leaders; but the English Church proved 
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more conservative, holding tenaciously to the old forms in pract 
while doing lip service to the new point of view. 

Probably the most important effect of the Renaissance was 
emphasis upon individualism as contrasted with the medieval i 
that the individual should be subordinated to the group. This ne 
emphasis had no immediate revolutionary effects upon the forms 
domestic institutions. The modifications which have resulted fi 
it appeared slowly and gradually, and it is only now that we a 
reaping the most abundant harvest of domestic changes germina 
from this seed. This is as we should expect, since it has alwar 
been characteristic of domestic institutions that they are, in the 
fundamental aspects, among the most tenacious elements of soci 
organization, yielding to pressure slowly and gradually, sometim 
long after corresponding changes have become manifest in oth 
institutions. 


DOMESTIC INSTITUTIONS IN ENGLAND IN THE 
I7TH AND 18TH CENTURIES 


We shall not be able to consider the many variations in domest 
practices that grew up in the national cultures of Europe. We 
confine our attention to developments in England during the se 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, for the domestic institutions of 
England of that period are the direct ancestors of the forms whic 
appeared and persisted in colonial America. It was the Englis 
institutions transplanted to America which gradually displ 
those of the other emigrant cultural groups and furnished the mod 
for our domestic practices. = 

The subordinate position of the wife——Domestic instituti 
in England, in accordance with the forms which had been hai 
down from the past, were patriarchal in form. Woman 
definitely subordinated to man, having practically no legal rig 
During the lifetime of her husband her personality was merged’ 
his. She had no rights of guardianship over her children, even af 
her husband’s death. Until 1663 the right of the husband to 
physical punishment upon his wife was upheld by the courts, 
this practice persisted among some social classes of England ui 
a much later time. 

During the eighteenth century, it is true, the wife acquired so 
rights to property. Then the custom of “settlements” becai 
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ypular, by which the married woman retained control of her own 
roperty. This change, however, was looked upon with disfavor 
y the husbands, who had grown accustomed to the right of control. 
lexander, an eighteenth-century writer, voiced the discontent of 
ye men when he spoke of the custom as an “inequitable bargain”’ 
y which ‘the husband is debarred from enjoying any of the rights 
“matrimony except the person of his wife.” In spite of this 
cession to women, however, the importance of marriage as a 
oprietary institution is clearly indicated; whatever else its func- 
ons may have been, English marriage served in a large measure to 
‘otect private property and to secure its control and inheritance 
y males. 
‘Having little possibility of becoming economically independent. 
ie English woman came to recognize her primary function in life 
) be the making of a good marriage. Failure to marry left her a 
etime fmancial burden upon unwilling parents or relatives and 
mstituted the unquestioned sign of social failure. Charm was 
oman’s greatest asset. Modest reserve, female delicacy, an atti- 
ide of admiration for and inferiority to possible suitors constituted 
most effective technique in achieving marriage. Other edu- 
tion than that which would equip her for marraige was regarded 
| superfluous and even harmful, inasmuch as it would make her 
e her maidenly modesty and become less alluring to her possible 
ture master. A change in the point of view came with the res- 
ration of Charles II in 1660. Then English fashionable society, 
ing as its model the life of the court, entered upon a period of 
tal deterioration which continued throughout the eighteenth 
mtury, and woman, true to her major life task of getting a husband, 
lapted her ways to the new demands. 
Influences of the revolutionary period.—It will be recalled 
at the closing decades of the eighteenth century marked the be- 
nning of a widespread revolt against the traditions and institutions 
nich had dominated early modern society, and that thenceforth 
pid change became a characteristic of Western culture. The 
cial changes included changes in domestic practices. In France 
influence was immediate, principally in the direction of elevating 
le legal status of the wife and children and weakening the patriar- 
al character of the French family. Outside of France the revolu- 
pnary currents affected domestic institutions in varying degrees. 
In England “‘alarming”’ radical ideas of liberty and equality were 
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spread abroad. Mary Wollstonecraft, a woman of some distine , 

saw the broader implications of these new ideals and insisted 
their application to women. Woman, like man, had the right to 
treated as an individual, valuable in herself, and not merely as 
adjunct to some superior male. These ideas, which began to t 
deep root for the first time since the days of the Roman Empi 
slowly diffused from group to group and marked the effective beg 
ning of what may be called the Woman’s Movement. 
Relations between parents and children gradually became me 
kindly and friendly during the eighteenth century, as the ideas 
individualism were accepted and applied to the relations of pare 
to child. Discipline became less severe, and protective legislati 
was enacted which was the forerunner of many of our mode 
statutes. 
§ 


DOMESTIC INSTITUTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


With the colonization of the Atlantic coast in North Ameri 
English culture was transplanted to that part of the New Wor 
It is true that there were minority groups from other countries, | 
as already indicated, it was the English culture that dominated 
lonial society, and the English stamp upon colonial marriage 
family forms that was deepest and most influential. However. 
must be remembered that the thirteen colonies were more or le 
isolated from one another and that differences in the regional ¢ 
tures developed. Consequently no universal pattern existed, 2 
no entirely accurate generalizations can be made. ‘Typical chat 


by comparisons among three regions: (1) the northern cold n 
(2) the southern colonies, and (3) the frontier. 

Contrasting features in northern and southern colonies. 
On the whole, the northern colonies preserved in their domestic 
a close copy of the institutions of the middle-class Puritans 
England, with, of course, some necessary adaptations to the ne 
conditions of colonial life. The Puritans regarded marriage as 
civil contract, and divorce as justifiable on such grounds as adulter 
cruelty, desertion, or refusal to support. Marriage was he 
high esteem, in part because of the desire for large families to he 
settle the vast areas of territory and to aid in effective protect 
against the Indians. Woman’s position was typically that oft 
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mglish middle-class wife, although somewhat higher because of 
he fact that she was economically indispensable and because of the 
carcity of women in the colonies, a situation which gave rise to 
ompetition among the males for wives. Widows and widowers 
smarried shortly after the death of their spouses. Courtship was 
rief and to the point. The economic emphasis is clearly evident 
1 the open haggling and bargaining about marriage settlements so 
bundantly illustrated in contemporary records. In keeping with 
he demands of the time, children became independent and self- 
ypporting at an early age. 

Domestic life in the southern colonies was patterned after that 
f the English manor. The traditions of the Anglican Church led 
) the acceptance of marriage as a religious matter rather than as a 
ivil contract. Divorce was frowned upon except for extreme 
auses; South Carolina refused to allow divorce on any ground 
hatsoever. This unwillingness to grant divorces is evidenced 
ven in present-day legislation. Local influences, too, had their 
ffect in the South. Slavery particularly exercised an effect upon 
omestic life. White and Negro children could not be entirely 
ssregated, and inevitably some of the standards of the illiterate 
had their effect upon the whites, with a consequent disinte- 
ration of some of the bonds uniting the white family. Standards 
f sex morality were lax, continuing in part into contemporary life, 
s evidenced particularly in the facts of miscegenation. The slaves 
jemselves had, on the whole, an unsatisfactory and uncertain 
omestic life, depending for its continuation upon the wishes of the 
wner. 

Influences of the frontier——The conditions of life in the fron- 
ef communities were different in many respects from those in the 
1ore stable and longer-settled areas to the eastward, and these 
onditions deeply affected pioneer domestic practices. The frontier 
nily of the early colonies became of necessity a closely knit unit, 
urgely self-supporting and self-reliant. Every member of this unit 
his part to play. The family was largely dependent on itself 

r the food, clothing, religion, education, protection, and recreation 

its members. Its relative loneliness and isolation forced the 

embers to look to one another for companionship, and fostered a 
loseness of feeling sometimes amounting to a kind of clannishness. 

solidarity of the group was further enhanced by their common 
iterest in protection from the ever-present menace of Indian attack. 
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The stern exactions of frontier life naturally gave to the father 
dominating position in the family, an importance shared to s¢ 
extent by the sons. The responsibility of boys in domestic econom 
was a heavy one. At an early age they matured and entered upo 
a role of independence. This tended to weaken many aspects < 
the patriarchal control which had characterized earlier periods. 
The westward-moving frontier has been a significant factor in th 
development of American domestic institutions, particularly as the 
involve woman’s place in the scheme of things. Adjustment to 
crude conditions which characterized early colonial life was a ney 
ending process; there was always one part of our population # 
was in a pioneering stage. When we add to this phenomenon i 
American life the circumstance that pioneer life developed a ne 
for woman’s service that tended to give her a position of near equa 
ity with man, we can understand why the movement toward won 
suffrage was strong in America and also why it developed 
rapidly in the newest sections—that is, in the West. The la 
measure of self-reliance and social freedom of the frontier girl helf 
to lay the basis for the freedom of the American girl of the preset 
day. | 
Some consequences of the Industrial Revolution.—Some | 
the general but far-reaching social consequences of the Industf 
Revolution have already been indicated. No institutions exi 
in countries invaded by the machine technique have wholly ese 
its influence; few have been more deeply affected than domes 
stitutions. In the United States traditional attitudes and practi 
in the field of domestic relations have bent, and in some cases br 
—particularly in the great industrial centers—under the impa 
a machine civilization. 
With the development of power machinery, the center of indus 
was moved from the home or small shop to the factory. The 
ried woman who remained at home found her condition funda 
tally altered. With the continued growth of more efficient ar 
scale factory production, the duties which she had once perfori 
within the household were taken over by industry. Hithe 
had played a major réle in supplying clothing and providing 
for the family. The numerous tasks which those responsibiliti 
had imposed were now greatly reduced. Endless examples mig 
readily be cited in other fields of woman’s work. 
At least three important results of removing work from the hom 
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be noted: (1) The well-to-do woman is freed from the neces- 
ity for productive work, and can turn her attention to other in- 
erests. Her broadened activity in political, religious, educational, 
nd artistic life today is partially due to the greater leisure which 
s hers. (2) Woman’s decreasing economic services in the home 
nake her less  eosable to man. While formerly the tasks 
shich contributed to man’s comfort could be performed only within 
he household, he now finds himself able to live comfortably at his 
lub or hotel. (3) The ability of woman to enter the industrial 
nd professional fields as an independent individual, her consequent 
By opt freedom, and her recognized status make marriage rela- 
vely optional with an increasing number of women. She no longer 
Doks upon the acquiring of a aed and the directing of his 
ousehold as the only possible road to a contented existence. 
‘Urbanization as a disintegrating force.—If the Industrial Rev- 
lation i is measured by its indirect as well as by its direct influences, 
-may be safely regarded as the most important single force effecting 
= transition from the former stabilized patriarchal to the present- 
ay individualized form of domestic institution. One of these in- 
irect influences is that of urbanization. The amazing growth of 
ties following the Industrial Revolution has made the urban 
mmunity the dominant pattern of our civilization; for although 
ly slightly more than half of our population actually live in cities 
2,500 or more, it is the city which sets the patterns for our life. 
the conditions created and imposed on us by city life have 
atly modified these patterns. The congestion of population 
the consequent limitation of space and the crowding of whole 
ies into inadequate quarters where privacy is impossible and 
ecency is difficult, leads to many tensions and disruptions. Under 
ach conditions social life cannot be centered in the home. Neither 
en nor adults have adequate facilities for entertaining their 
fiends, and recreation is removed almost entirely from the domestic 
le. But more important than crowding as a social factor are 
2 extreme mobility and the anonymity of the population. The 
eakup of the stable ‘‘large family” group including uncles, aunts, 
ad cousins was inevitable under conditions of modern urban life, 
which specialization and the division of labor necessitate changes 
Place of abode. Only the small family as an interdependent 
momic unit can maintain its closeness of relation in such a social 
der. Even this small group does not remain permanent, the 
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children frequently leaving the home as soon as they become | 
dependent and often separating themselves from their parents bi 
hundreds or thousands of miles. 

The small-family unit tends to have only secondary contacts w 
neighbors. In the more congested districts of the large metropoli 
it is typical that one knows practically nothing about the peopl 
next door. Stories that are sometimes heard of brothers who liy 
for years in the same apartment building without knowing of ea 
other’s whereabouts are only slightly exaggerated reflections of th 
reality. Under conditions of anonymity such as this, the domes 
group is largely freed from the customary restrictions which wot 
be placed upon it in a more stable, primary community. It is fi 
to mold its behavior according to its own desires, without praise 0 
censure from the people next door. If perchance community pres 
sure is exerted against a certain family which has deviated too 
from approved lines, it is relatively easy for it to move to anotl 
urban area where the members find the community controls mor 
to their liking. | 

Not only can the domestic group escape as a unit from many 0 
the restrictions which it would formerly have encountered, but 
members as individuals can do likewise. It is possible for a mem 
to leave the home for an evening’s recreation and within an hi 
be in the midst of almost any type of social standards he cares 
find. He has some assurance that his choice of companions ¥ 
not be known to his family or neighbors unless he cares to tell the 
Under such conditions, it is easy to see why the small family 
emerged as an individualized unit and why even its solidari 
being threatened by the still greater individualization of its me 
bers. The modern urban community furnishes the most fertile 
for the growth of those ideas of individualism which have been t 
ing firmer and firmer root since the time of the Renaissance. 

Alien influences in our domestic life.—Successive waves 
immigrants have introduced into the United States a bewild 
variety of cultures, which have not been reduced to homoger 
by our ‘“‘melting pot.”” While the majority have come from 
pean countries and have the same fundamental domestic patt 
we must recognize the presence of a significant body of repr 
tives of African and oriental cultures. This cultural heteroger 
has become more pronounced as a result of the development of : 
effective forms of communication, especially newspapers and motic 
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jictures, so that we have been continually bombarded by customs, 
deas, and standards at variance with our own. These alien in- 
luences have poured in on us so rapidly that we have been unable tc 
ssimilate them and produce a stable culture complex. We arc 
uffering, therefore, from a sort of cultural indigestion which has 
een aggravated by our extreme individualism and anonymity. 
Phus in our own American society—true to the historical precedent 
f cosmopolitan Rome—the period of cultural diversity is marked 
yy the disintegration of many important institutional forms, of 
vyhich the domestic is only one. 
Birth control.—The increase in the knowledge and practice of 
irth control constitutes another factor in our changing domestic 
istitutions. Without discussing at this point the moral aspects of 
€ practice, we must recognize the fact that information which 
qakes birth control possible is rapidly being disseminated. The 
ossibility of becoming parents only by choice has resulted in the 
toposal of a form of marital union known as the companionate 
aatriage. This proposal recognizes the desire of men and women 
9 live together for purposes of companionship, and enables the 
stponement of parenthood either permanently or for a limited 
riod. Some of the problems and points of view which revolve 
ut companionate marriage will be examined later. The purpose 
7 is merely to point to a developing trend in domestic life. 


open DOMESTIC LIFE AS AN EXPRESSION OF INDIVIDUALISM 


ae growth of individualism and its significance in the develop- 
i of domestic practices have been noticed incidentally in preced- 
igparagraphs. In conclusion we shall mark this point with special 
nphasis. Tn a sense, our changing behavior in contemporary 
omestic life—our eneing attitudes and practices—is an expres- 
n of our growing individualism. A brief summary of the funda- 
ental changes that have affected domestic life in Western society 
ce the Renaissance will perhaps make the matter clear. An in- 
easing emphasis upon the worth of individual personality, a 
cognition of the equality of all persons, a heightened mobility of 
pulation, a greater freedom from economic dependence, a dis- 
ption of primary neighborhood life, and an increasing knowledge 
birth control have combined to make the person rather than the 
oup the central emphasis in modern social life. Domestic institu- 
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tions reflect these changes in that they are no longer regarde 
primarily as the method of perpetuating and prolonging a particule 
group name, as the mechanism for the control of property, or as th 
means of subordinating woman to the domination of man. 
riage is increasingly being recognized as a tool by which free, matt 
persons consciously attempt to secure certain individual satisf 
tions without much reference to the effect of their behavior up 
the broader social life of their time. Perhaps the tendency towa 
individualism is being overdone. Perhaps there is need for 
reémphasis upon a stabilized social organization—to be attained, 
necessary, at the expense of individual preference and freedom. ~ 
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: CHAPTER XXXIII 
DOMESTIC PROBLEMS IN CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 


ONE can hardly read the preceding account of the rapid and deep- 
eated social changes following the Industrial Revolution without 
2eling that many of the earlier attitudes and practices in domestic 
elations are now struggling to survive in an uncongenial environ- 
rent. This is but another way of saying that some formerly 
ccepted features of marriage and the family appear poorly adapted 
) present conditions. Here lies the general explanation of the 
ontemporary flood of books and articles and of platform discussions 
the subject of marriage and the family. Certain aspects of the 
mestic problem have come to be regarded as of such vital impor- 
ice as to challenge thoughtful persons to their consideration and 
dy. They are asking: What is happening to the institutions of 
jage and the family that they no longer appear to exercise the 
mctions that they formerly did? Are these institutions outworn 
ad no longer a necessary part of our culture? If they are still 
ry, are they in need of radical modification to restore their 
djustment to contemporary needs? And if such need does exist, 
what are the possibilities of such modification? 

In so brief a space as this study permits, it is not possible even to 
puch upon all the factors and questions involved. The attempt 
ill be made simply to indicate some of the most important problems 
ad some of the pertinent evidence on both sides of the questions 
} bases for tentative conclusions. It is not our purpose to attempt 
hal solutions. We could not do so if we chose, in any other than a 
ogmatic spirit; and a dogmatic spirit is precisely the state of mind 

t is to be avoided. 


THE PERMANENCE OF DOMESTIC INSTITUTIONS 


———— 
1. 


The question as to whether our domestic institutions can endure 
y appear absurd to those who take our basic institutions for 
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granted, and who have not given critical consideration to 
problems of change in social organization. But if institutions ar 
to be regarded as tools which society fashions for the satisfactio; 
of certain needs, it is clear that they must change from time to til 
in order to maintain their adjustment to changing conditions. — 
the field of material culture we know that many implements use 
by Stone Age man have long been discarded. ‘The path of histe 
is strewn with outworn ideas, customs, and institutions. Since t 
same principle is active today, is it not possible that our domes 
institutions have outlived their usefulness and should be scrappe 
or modified? Let us summarize some of the lines of thought #] 
point toward an affirmative answer. For purposes of simplici 
illustrations will be limited to the family. 4 

The family as a self-contained unit.—A survey of historica 
trends shows that the family has gradually but surely been shorn 
many functions which once characterized it. The dawn of writ 
history reveals the domestic group as the center of social lif 
condition characteristic, as far as our information extends, of 
the early oriental and occidental peoples. Prior to the time 
these early peoples had developed elaborate civilizations with 
cities as their centers of diffusion, the large family group wa 
almost self-sufficient unit. In the pastoral period of the Heb 
life and the early periods of Greek and Roman history the fat 
was the center of a majority of the functions of social life; it 
the economic center both for production and consumption; it 
the religious unit whose worship was centered around the house 
gods; it fulfilled the functions of political organization and co 
except in times of greatest emergency; it was the most impo 
educational unit through which the cultural heritage of the 
was transmitted to each new generation; it was the sole recog 
and sanctioned means for reproducing and rearing offspring. __ 

With the growing complexity of social life came the rise of ne\ 
institutions which took over, in whole or in part, many of the 
tions formerly belonging to the family. The extremes to 
modern civilization has gone in removing functions from the 
may be illustrated by a brief summary. 

The loss of political, religious, and economic functions. 
Political functions have been almost completely transferred to t 
state. The individual family comes into being and continues @ 
in conformity with law. The rights and duties of parents at 
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hildren are defined by law. ‘The state considers itself the ultimate 
uardian of the children, and maintains the right to interfere when- 
ver it thinks necessary. The family has no right to make and 
nforce laws, even within its own confines, except by permission of 
he state. The adult members of the family have, of course, the 
ight to exercise their influence as citizens of the state, but the family 
s a unit has, in the United States, practically no political func- 
ions. 

Religious functions have been largely taken over by the church. 
iven the religious ceremonies formerly practiced in the home, such 
s family worship and the saying of grace at meals, are disappearing. 
.eligious education, except that which develops out of the spontane- 
us, informal relations of parents and children, has been taken over 
y such organizations as the weekly Bible School, the Daily Vacation 
ible School, and special classes in religion. Priests, rabbis, minis- 
ers, missionaries, and other professional religious leaders have prac- 
ically monopolized religious functions. 

As previously pointed out, the Industrial Revolution inevitably 
rove the production of economic goods from the home. The 
ousewife no longer spins the thread, weaves the cloth, or sews, 
1e modern tendency being increasingly towards the purchase of all 
arments “ready-made.” Similarly the housewife procures her 
ks in a condition more and more nearly ready for the table; she 
0 longer raises the vegetables in her own garden but depends upon 


ler grocer; she no longer bakes the bread and pastry but calls the 
lelicatessen or bakery; she no longer cans her supply of fruits and 
egetables for winter’s use, but obtains them from the industrialized 
amnery. ‘The ability of the housewife to cook with a can opener 
ie reality much more than a subject for the witticisms of humorists. 
he rapid growth of dining rooms and restaurants testifies to a still 
Laie recent trend which takes not only the function of production 
ut that of consumption out of the home. Without multiplying 
ations it seems fair to conclude that the family is at present 


minor importance as a unit of economic consumption. Earning 
é livelihood and spending the income are becoming highly in- 
\vidualized. 

Ve loss of the educational function.—The development of 
idespread public education has been relatively recent. Only 
0 or three generations ago, in many of our communities education 
bs limited to the three R’s; pupils started school at about the age 
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of seven and continued only three or four years, with schoo 
session only four or five months during the year. Now the regu 
session is eight to ten months, with increasing emphasis being pla¢ 
upon summer terms. Culunee are required by law to enter s ho 
at the age of six and continue until they are at least fourteen. 2 
school education is becoming expected of children, and increasi 
numbers of students are attending colleges and een 
fessional curricula are being extended to six or more years abe 
high school, with additional time required for interneships, appr 
ticeships, and the like. The period of family control over the tra 
ing of the child is still further shortened by the admission of child 
to school at an earlier age. Kindergartens admitting the child 
the age of five are an accepted part of public education and ; 
attracting more children each year; pre-kindergarten and nurs 
schools are becoming numerous, and are prepared to take the ch 
as early as it can be separated from the mother. ; 

Not only are children in increasing numbers being continued 
school for a longer period of time, but the elementary school 
reaching into the home in another way. Modern profess 
educators are requesting parents not to interfere with the 
education, not to try to teach him to read and study at home, I 
to leave the whole educational process to the school. With t 
addition of programs of directed play for the child’s free hours, anc 
the introduction of vocational schools, the professional educat 
are striving for the almost complete removal of educational functie 
from the family unit. 

Radical theories about child care.—Even the family function 


theory. Up to the present time these functions have rem 

relatively undisturbed, but many theorists, of whom the euge 
are outstanding, maintain that at present the family is not ad 
quately meeting these needs. Conservative reformers agree tl 
too many defective children are being born, while the more r 
ones declare that ultimately we shall have human reproductioi 
duced to a basis of scientific breeding, in which the mating of onh 
the most fit will be permitted. Mating, the latter say, will 
arranged upon a basis of selected physical criteria which are to 
reproduced in the offspring, and will be independent of family ties 
To accompany this program of scientific physical reproduction 
corresponding program of institutional supervision for the inf 
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is been proposed. Under this plan the most advanced kind of 
edical and nursing care would be provided for the child; his diet 
ould be carefully watched, and carefully trained teachers would 
Transmit to him that part of the cultural heritage with which he 
hould become acquainted. It is alleged that untrained mothers in 
tdinary homes do not afford the child the care necessary to develop 
lis capacities to the limit. 
If, as theorists assert, the functions of physical reproduction and 
ly care of the child can be more adequately administered in such 
jalized institutions, and if the educational, religious, political, 
omic, and recreational functions continue to be removed from 
e family, we might be strongly tempted to agree that the family 
a social institution has been outgrown and is ready to be scrapped. 
this the inevitable conclusion? What is the evidence on the 
ther side? 
The argument for the family.—Some form of family life has 
ways been a basic element in every known culture. This fact of 
he universality of domestic institutions seems to indicate that they 
ave grown up because they satisfy some basic human need. In an 
tlier discussion of this subject, it was shown that the essential 
actions of the family in all cultures include the physical care of 
nmature offspring, the early socialization of the child and the 
sjuvenation of the adult. Unless these functions can be better 
erformed by some other social unit, should not the family continue 
a basic feature of social life? 
The evidence which is available at present indicates that the 
hysical care of the immature infant is still the proper function of 
: family. Despite considerable advance in dietetics and nursing, 
adequate substitutes have yet been found for mother’s care in 
ne early life and feeding of the child. The infant mortality rates 
f child-caring institutions is very high for young children, in some 
as high as eighty, ninety, and even one hundred per cent in the 
tst year. Some of the institutions which have reported high 
rates have apparently had good hygienic and sanitary con- 
tions. The fact that the children admitted to these institutions 
ere foundlings, and that they were therefore subjected to exposure 
ior to admission may have been responsible for some of the deaths. 
‘ut the same class of children when cared for in individual families 
Ows a mortality rate materially less than that of the large institu- 
s. Itis perhaps conceivable that future development of medical 
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and dietetic knowledge may afford the child adequate physical ¢ 
in the larger institution, but up to the present time no adequ 
substitute for the family has been even imagined. 

The function of socializing the child depends for its highest effi 
ciency upon several factors, the most important of which are iz 
macy of contact and variety of social relationships. The i 
develops his truly human traits in small, spontaneous, intimat 
primary groups rather than in more formalized, secondary relation 
ships. The family, including as it does both sexes and all ages 
affords the child both an intimate participation in primary relation 
ships and a wide variety of contacts. If, in addition, we take int 
account the value to the parent of contact with the child, we findi 
difficult to imagine a group which can ever take the place of th 
family as a means for the socialization of its members. This basi 
function cannot be fulfilled by any other group. 

How then shall we interpret the changes which have taken plac 
in the functions of the family? In general, they are to be regarde 
as reflections of the tendency towards division of labor characteristi 
of complex civilizations. In simple cultures it is possible for on 
generalized institution to fulfill all of the necessary functions, bui 
in complex civilizations many specialized groups must develop 
The rise of separate political, economic, religious, and educationa 
institutions in our civilization is, therefore, directly in line witl 
expectations. The family, like other institutions, is forced to of 
ate within a limited range if it is to be an efficient unit of our compl 
civilization. The historical trends above outlined may be ini 
preted, therefore, as merely conforming to this tendency toward 
specialization and not necessarily as challenging the family as < 
specialized institution. 


SHOULD WE MODIFY OUR DOMESTIC INSTITUTIONS? 


Granting that domestic institutions are to remain as fundamel 
units of our culture, must we also believe that they are to re 
the same form as in the immediate past? For the sake of vai 
we shall change our field of illustration from that of the famil 
that of marriage and ask ourselves whether the prevailing form 
marriage is likely to persist. | 

Although there have been many deviations, our traditional for 
of marriage is that of a permanent, monogamic union, dominate 
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nore or less completely by the husband, and normally resulting in 
he establishing of a family. This form was well adapted to the 
sonditions of life in that man-made, relatively stable social organiza- 
jon which preceded the commercial and industrial revolutions. 
gut large-scale industrial production, greater urbanization of popu- 
ation, the breakup of the large-family unit, the increased mobility 
ind anonymity of local life, the decay of fecal community control, 

he exaggeration of individualism, and the increase of woman’s 
ights have created new conditions, ise challenge the old marriage 
orms. 

The permanent marriage as an ideal.—First let us consider 
he problem of the permanence of the marriage union. It is indis- 
mutable that a decreasing number of marriages are continued as 
ifetime unions of husband and wife. The clearest and most un- 
aistakable evidence of this is found in the divorce ratio. That 
ivorces have increased rapidly in the United States is well known. 
\ccording to reports of the United States Bureau of the Census there 
yere only 10,962 divorces granted in the year 1870, while in 1926 
he number had increased to 180,868. A more accurate conception 
f the increase of divorce is iudieated by the divorce index for each 
ooo married persons. The index rose from 0.81 in 1870, to 1.07 in 
880, to 1.48 in 1890, to 2.00 in 1900, to 2.31 in 1906, to 2.81 in 
916, and to 3.75 in 1926. Thus in 1926 it was expected that one 
jatriage in every six or seven would end in divorce, for the United 
tates as a whole, while in some of the larger cities the expectation 
yas one divorce for every three or four marriages. In some noted 
ivorce centers, more divorces are granted than marriages per- 
ormed. The highest divorce rates are found in the most highly 
rbanized sections of the country, with the exception of Reno, 

Tevada, where a friendly judge and an easy residence requirement 
ttract Peeenectinc divorcees. 

oo and separation by mutual consent add their toll to 
arital disasters. The figures pertaining to these cases are more 
ifficult to obtain and are less reliable than those of divorce. In so 
t as they are available they seem to indicate a decrease in the 
ability of marriage. 

While the diminishing proportionate number of permanent mar- 
ages can scarcely be challenged, in view of the available facts, 
aried interpretations of the significance of the data are possible. 
me may interpret them to mean that unhappily married couples now 
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feel more free to resort to divorce. Whereas formerly they woul 
have tolerated the unhappy union, they now dare to dissolve it in th 
divorce court. The decreased stigma attached to the divorcee ha 
been important in uncovering many incompatibilities formerh 
borne in silence. Then, too, the obtaining of a divorce does no 
necessarily mean that the parties involved have renounced perma 
nent marriage as an ideal; they may still believe that a lifelong unior 
is a desired goal, and regard divorce merely as a means of rectifyir 
the mistake made in a first marriage, and of securing freedom t 
form a permanent union with a more compatible mate. 3 
Granted that there is a good deal of truth in the preceding éx 
planation, it is not wholly satisfactory inasmuch as it overlooks ; 
significant change in the attitude of many persons toward ma 
a change reflected in the feeling that great care need not be taker 
in the choice of amate. Many young men and women are willing t 
try any seemingly desirable union, entering it with the definit 
mental reservation that if it does not prove satisfactory they maj 
obtain a divorce and try again. In other words, a large number o 
persons seem to be acquiring the divorce habit, in part, at least, as 
result of this new point of view. ‘The significant thing to be remeé 
bered is that in practice many persons have changed their atti 
toward permanence of marriage while doing theoretical lip servi 
to the old ideal. 5 
A few theorists argue that man is a varietist by nature and tl 
he cannot be expected to form a permanent, exclusive union wi 
one mate. Many modifications of this assumption have be 
presented by sincere, capable observers, but space precludes the 
discussion here. i 
Whatever may be one’s attitude toward the desirability of 1 
ideal of permanence in the marital union, fixed conclusions show 
not be drawn without first weighing carefully the following co 
siderations: (1) Man needs some stable point of organization 
order to act effectively in modern social organization. Is the 
group which can fill this need better than an intimate, lifelong wi 
based upon confidence and sympathetic understanding? (2) 
man beings need contacts involving keen understanding and ¢ 
sympathy. It is most unusual for understanding and symp 
to be developed to the highest degree in a temporary union. W 
satisfactory relations have been established, understanding 
sympathy tend to increase with greater permanence. (3) Marr 
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s the recognized institution for the reproduction and care of 
thildren. Stable family life is indispensable to the highest personal 
levelopment of parent and child. What form of social relationship 
‘an be devised which is superior to a permanent marriage union 
is the foundation for the family unit? 
_In weighing these considerations, one should recognize that not 
wverybody will be able to achieve the ideal goal, whatever it may be; 
yut waiving these failures, the problem resolves itself into this: 
s the most nearly perfect marriage union one in which the husband 
nd wife are united for life, or one in which they expect their relation- 
hip to be temporary? 
The question of man’s dominance.—Our culture has in the 
ast recognized man as the head of the house. It will be recalled 
hat during many periods of history his power over the wife was so 
early absolute that legally she had no rights whatsoever. We have 
sccepted a modified form of patriarchal domestic organization vary- 
ag widely in different areas, and among different social classes. 
listorically, women have been granted progressively greater privi- 
eges, until now they are free to enter many fields formerly closed to 
hem: they may attend institutions of public learning; they may 
and manage their own property; they may exercise complete 
olitical suffrage; they may enter almost every profession and occu- 
ation. But even yet, most people regard woman’s place as in the 
to and her work as that of caring for the home and family. 
an’s task, as popularly conceived, is that of supporting and pro- 
acting the family. Perhaps no other feature of marital relations 
as been subjected to so violent and persistent attacks as that of 
he subordination of women. Since the beginning of the woman’s 
novement, women have increasingly insisted upon being recognized 
individuals in their own right with privileges and obligations 
ual to those of men. Perhaps equal obligations have not been 
ressed in the same degree as equal rights. What is to be said of 
tis new demand? 

Two somewhat different problems are involved in a study of the 
lative status of man and woman: (1) their relative rights as citi- 
ms of the broader social group, and (2) their relative status as 
band and wife within the limited marital group. While the 
© are more or less interdependent, we shall limit the present dis- 
ssion to the latter. The problem may be stated as follows: 

ich is preferable, definite subordination of wife to husband 
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according to the ideal of the past, or equal sharing by husband an 
wife in the affairs of the home? 

The ideals which have become increasingly accepted in Wes ter 
civilization regarding the worth of the person as such, are compatibl 
only with the idea of marriage as a union between mature equal 
One author has characterized the older conception of marriage, ij 
which woman was subordinated, by the striking statement that th 
institution of marriage has been responsible for the subjection a 
more persons to tke personal whim of another than has the insti 
tion of slavery. Regardless of the numerical accuracy of such. 
statement, it does emphasize the fact that the older idea of th 
subjection of woman is incompatible with the newer conceptions 
democracy, equality, and the claims of personality. ‘There is 
biological evidence available to show that woman is innately infer 
to man, except perhaps in physical size. Since man’s social val 
does not vary directly with his weight, there is no valid reason 
subordinating woman to man on the basis of such different 
Unquestionably many wives are physically and mentally supen 
to their husbands. Participation in the affairs of marriage on a 
equal basis does not mean that leadership or division of labor w: 
be lacking, but only that these matters will be regarded as natu 
adjustments of the personalities involved and not as predetermin 
by outworn traditions. It is possible that such a division of respe¢ 
sibility can be worked out that in each phase of domestic affairs on 
of the partners will be accorded the position of authority. 

The implications of the equalitarian conception of marriage 
numerous and far-reaching, particularly in relation to such ques ic 
as work of the wife outside the home, responsibility for rearing the 
children, and so on. These probletis are so involved and comple: 
that they cannot even be outlined in this brief treatment. 

Companionate marriage.—In considering the question as & 
whether or not our domestic institutions require remodeling, we 
must not overlook the challenge to our conventional attitude: 
toward marriage that is presented by the proponents of companiol 
ate marriage. As a deviation from the orthodox view, the so-calle 
companionate idea has provoked widespread discussion. 


of establishing a family, both in existing and past cultures. Thi 
function has been questioned to some extent by the development a 


. 
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ind companionship unions between man and woman without the 
necessity of accepting responsibility for producing and rearing 
thildren. The companionate has been widely misunderstood. 
fudge Ben Lindsey, one of its foremost champions, regarded it 
nerely as a temporary condition, a mating union between young 
yeople who were not yet ready to undertake the responsibility of 
earing afamily. E.R. Groves has given it the significant name of 
‘arrested family.”” Usage seems to have changed recently, so that 
sompanionate has come to be regarded by many as a mote or less 
yermanent marriage relation unaccompanied by the responsibility 
af producing and rearing children. Companionate marriage is not 
‘0 be confused with trial marriage, which has quite a different object. 
_ The argument of the advocates of the companionate runs some- 
vhat as follows: Boys and girls tend to mature physically in their 
arly teens. But with the increased lengthening of educational 
yrograms, particularly for the professional classes, they are not 
iancially able to assume the responsibilities of marriage and family 
ife until they are at least twenty-five. Under these conditions 
here is presumably constant danger from an ever-pressing sex urge 
either in the form of illicit relations and personal demoralization, 
ot in the form of the repression of this drive and the development of 
lervous disorders. It is argued, therefore, that it is better that 
youths should marry early, but postpone the production of offspring 
intil a later period. 

/ The following points, among others, should be weighed in evaluat- 
ng the companionate as a form of marriage: (1) The relation of 
_ tendencies’’ to various nervous disorders has been greatly 
ver-emphasized. (2) The moral demands of one’s religious, do- 
estic, and friendship groups cannot be ignored or violated with 
mpunity. Religious doctrines of the indissolubility of marriage 
ind of the wrongness of artificial birth control fall within this 
tegory. (3) Family life is basic to social organization. The 
continuance of the group requires a healthy ‘‘new generation.” 
he mature parent needs intimate contact with the immature 
hildren. (4) The argument that temporary companionate unions 
end to become permanent on a basis of non-production of children 
ns been advanced against the practice. There are at present no 
ata available by which the merits of this contention may be tested. 
\o On the other side of the scale is the argument that temporary 
yostponement of child-bearing by the newly married couple may 


H 
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enable them to make personal adjustments to each other whicl 
would be impossible if the wife’s energy were devoted, from the 
beginning, primarily to child-bearing. (6) Then, too, some pers¢ 
who are physically defective have through the companionate 
opportunity to form intimate, satisfying relationships without 
curring the danger of bringing defective offspring into existence. 

Whatever we may think of the proposal of companionate mar 
riage, we must recognize as a fact that this is merely a new name fo 
a very old practice. We must also recognize that with the raj 
spread of information regarding methods of birth control, the prac 
tice has increased rapidly. It is impossible to say to what deg 
this increase has resulted simply from the sincere desire to postpone 
the responsibility of parenthood to a more favorable time, and 
what degree it represents a selfish, egocentric desire for the gratifi 
tion of physical impulses. But one thing seems certain—widespread 
public approval of such a relationship at the present time would 
open the door for a greater amount of selfish, individual exploitation 
of another person than would otherwise be possible. 
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PROPOSALS FOR THE SOLUTION OF DOMESTIC PROBLEMS 


No person taking an objective view of the evidence on both sides 
can fail to see that marriage and the family, as institutions, still have 
important functions to perform in society. They may further agree 
that, so far as modern civilization is concerned, superior mefit 
appears to inhere in the small family unit based upon equalitariar 
monogamous marriage. But after all this is admitted, the fact te- 
mains that domestic institutions themselves are not as effective 
thoughtful observers would like to see them. There are m 
deviations and irregularities in the relations of the sexes wi 
frequently work grave injury to the individual and to society. 
the cure is not to destroy domestic institutions, then the pertir 
question arises as to whether society, and particularly our own 
society, can lessen these evils by such means as education 4 id 
legislation? - 

The resort to education.—Undoubtedly many evils and un- 
happy experiences, both within and outside the marriage uni 
touching the relations of the sexes are the result of ignora 
There is great need of providing intelligent and systematic educa’ 
for prospective husbands and wives regarding the nature and impor- 
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mce of domestic institutions. By this we do not mean merely 
lucation in home-making, though that is important. Nor do we 
ean education in personal adjustment, though this too is of great 
aportance in removing many of the immediate, concrete causes of 
arital discord. In addition to these and other practical forms of 
lucation for married life, we would emphasize the necessity for 
lucation which will spread a knowledge of the fundamental im- 
tance of stable domestic institutions, both for the welfare of the 
‘oup and for the development of personality. A more thorough 
aderstanding of the basic part played by social institutions should 
rve as a healthy antidote for the light-minded way in which many 
srsons approach the more serious affairs of life. 
Education of this sort cannot be confined to the universities if 
is to achieve its real purpose, for too small a percentage of people 
rer reach auniversity. ‘The situation would seem to call for action 
7 the proper authorities in providing such instruction outside the 
gular channels of formal education for those who do not go on to 
ie higher schools. The grammar school, which does touch the 
eat majority of our youth, does not answer the purpose, since there 
e pupil has not reached sufficient maturity. The introduction of 
ch information sufficiently early into the life of the maturing 
an being presents a challenge which is worthy of the best efforts 
our educational leadership. ‘This is, however, primarily a techni- 
and administrative problem and cannot be discussed here. 
Marriage and divorce laws.—Legislation is the technique on 
hich we have pinned our hopes in the past, but too often in vain; 
while legislation is an essential means of control in a complex 
Iture, it cannot take the place of the more fundamental program 
education to which we have just referred. It may be desirable, 
wever, to indicate some of the problems which confront legislators 
id social workers in the fields of domestic affairs. 
The confusion of our marriage and divorce laws is the first thing 
at strikes the attention of the student. There are in the United 
ites forty-nine marriage and divorce codes—a different one for 
ch state and an extra one for the District of Columbia. Some of 
> state laws are relatively adequate, while others are almost 
tpeless. Legislators have been turning more attention to marriage 
hin to divorce, on the principle that if the proper marriage unions 
| formed divorce will tend to take care of itself. But marriage 


islation has not been made very effective. It has been examined 
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and analyzed by several competent authorities whose findings revs 
a maze of conflicting ideals and aims.! Let us summarize some 
the striking facts presented by these writers. 
They point out that common-law marriage is still legal in twe 
four states. This means that persons may become man and 
without obtaining a license and without any formal or civil or 
gious ceremony, by merely proceeding to live together as man a 
wife and publicly announcing or admitting such a relations 
The consequence is that there is almost entire lack of public cont 
of these unions. Common-law marriage was inherited from En 
land, but was abolished in that country about the middle of = 
eighteenth century. We continue to recognize the medieval cust 
Next, they reveal that requirements relative to marriage 
divorce vary from state to state. Those states which have hi 
standards for marriage find themselves handicapped in their atte 
to enforce the laws, by the fact that neighboring states are rn 
particular. It is relatively easy for persons who are not eligik 
to marry in a state with high standards to cross the line 
neighboring one with low standards and to obtain a license. § 
of the communities where standards are low have thus becon 
renowned as places where marriages can be performed quickly, at 
with little publicity. When economic interests become entre! 
in such centers, it is difficult to effect a change of state law 
remedy the conditions. The federal government holds to 
principle that control of domestic institutions resides in the s 
Whether federal legislation might or might not prove satisfa 
a debatable question. 
In the third place, these studies show that existing provisior 
the prevention of the marriage of defectives are not adeq 
Two states—Florida and New Mexico—place no restriction 
marriage; five others permit feeble-minded persons to marry; 
permit the marriage of the insane. Only six states ite 
marriage of persons who are afflicted with venereal disease. — 
five states forbid marriage to all three classes, that is, the defe 
or diseased, the feeble-minded or insane, and venereals. § 
regulations vary, likewise, in many other matters, such as 
minimum age necessary for marriage, residence, notice of inte! 
to marry, and so on. 


'M. Richmond, and F. Hall, American Marriage Laws; —— and the 
Geoffrey May, M arriage Laws and Decisions in the United States 
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Lastly, they point out that machinery for the enforcement of 
arriage laws is ordinarily inadequate. The officer who issues the 
cense frequently has no means of checking up on the statement of 
ve persons who apply for the license. Physical and mental ex- 
minations are rare; in most states where they are required, the 
<amination may be conducted by a quack who will issue a certificate 
) almost any person upon the payment of a satisfactory fee. In 
hio, for instance, the marriage-license clerk must depend upon the 
worn statement of the applicant, with the result that feeble-minded, 
sane, and epileptic persons who are willing to swear that me, 
e eligible to marry are granted licenses. One instance is known 
here a woman testified under oath that she was not epileptic, was 
anted a marriage license, and was seized with an epileptic attack 
fore she could get out of the office. 

Divorce legislation, like marriage legislation, exhibits a wide 
versity among the states. The accepted grounds for divorce vary 
number from fourteen in New Hampshire to none in South Caro- 
aa. Adultery is the only recognized legal ground for divorce in 
ew York, and is among the most frequently listed legal grounds. 
esertion and cruelty are next in importance. But the legal 
ounds are not so important in determining the divorce rates of a 
mmunity as is the attitude of its judges. A sympathetic judge 
| find sufficient evidence for granting a divorce decree on any 
‘ound, whereas another judge may refuse it regardless of the 
mber of legal grounds available. There is no correlation be- 
yeen the number of legal grounds for divorce in the various states 
id the divorce rate for those states. If a state has more adequate 
bce laws than its neighbors, there will be a considerable move- 
ie nt of people across the border to obtain the advantages of le- 
The possibility of legislative remedies.—It is quite evident 
hat so long as states are authorized to pass such legislation as they 
esire for the regulation of domestic relations, there will continue 
i be a wide variety of conflicting practices. The absence of 
Pderal control makes it impossible to work out a systematized 
jan elastic enough in detail to meet varying needs in the different 
ij tes of the Union, but sufficiently unified in fundamentals to 
fotect the high standards of one from the influence of the 
standards of another. If such a code could be worked out 
i accordance with enlightened opinion and in the light of our 
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long experience with the existing state of things, it might well ¢ 
much toward the elimination of some of our present evils. : 

But even under more favorable conditions, marriage legislat 
has serious limitations as an effective remedy. While it undot 
edly has great value, it fails to solve most of the problems of dome 
tic institutions. The best that can be hoped for from legislatior 
that defective and diseased persons shall not be allowed to n 
that only mature persons may marry, that the taking of suff 
time for thorough consideration of the step shall be mandatory, t 
adequate publicity of each marriage shall be arranged, and th 
careful records shall be maintained. Legislative measures m 
also aid, directly or indirectly, in stimulating education. Hy 
upon aed rather than legislation that the success of tt 
marital union is likely to rest. 

The most significant change in the legal treatment of divaa 
the past few decades has been the development of courts of dome 
tic relations. In these courts, applications for divorce are n 
treated as formal, legalistic problems in which the evidence is 601 
sidered objectively and the judgment is rendered upon the basis: 
the facts, regardless of the result. On the contrary, in these speci: 
divorce courts each case is regarded as a problem in social adjus 
ment and treated assuch. Attempts are made, by means of varion 
techniques of social work, to obtain a satisfactory adjustment s 
that divorce will not be necessary. 

Legal treatment of divorce, while necessary and valuable, is eve 
more restricted in its usefulness than is marriage legislation i 
bringing about adequate domestic adjustments. Divorce can b 
at best, only the last gesture, giving public sanction to the termin: 
tion of a union which is recognized as unsatisfactory. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION 


EDUCATION in our own day is associated with schools. We 
ually think of an educated man as one trained and disciplined in 
stitutions created for the purpose. But in a sense, life is a school; 
‘ing is education. Experience quickens, broadens, and disciplines 
e human mind. The degree to which the process goes on is de- 
mined by opportunities for varied experience and by the quality 
mind itself. A dull mind goes through life like a defective photo- 
aphic plate that takes on impressions dimly or not at all. When 
person systematizes and directs that sort of informal education, 
+ call it self-education and speak of him as a self-educated man. 
perience alone is of great importance in the education of the 
jividual—in adjusting him to the demands of social living; but 
the present discussion we are not concerned with that kind of 
ucation. Education as considered here is a social process directed 
the community or by individuals of the community toward the 
lization of socially accepted values. When so conceived and 
rected, the activity takes on some degree of organization and 
ally becomes institutionalized. 
The functions of education.—In its most fundamental and 
Lael sense, education is conceived as the cultural progress of 
riety. Its major function is the extension, conservation, and 
‘msmission of all the cultural values and ideas to succeeding gener- 
‘ons, to the end that man may progress in physical, economic, 
ial, and ethical well-being. Stop the educational process and 
= community would return to barbarism. Thus education in 
broadest sense must be conceived as the means or agency for the 
gress of civilization. Under this broad view the field of educa- 
n includes all branches of knowledge: the physical and natural 
pcs social sciences, philosophy, religion, mathematics, litera- 
e, language, music, and art. As a world heritage these elements 
)civilization take on a universal interest as objects of study, but 
Fs the common heritage the particular culture of the community 
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or the nation acquires a special emphasis determined by commun 
or national aims and ideals. Thus education may take o 
narrower function of furthering the group ideal—in Greece, | 
highest development of personality; in Germany, of service to 
state; in France, of culture in its narrower sense; in America, 
citizenship. j 

The last-mentioned conception of the function of education ¢ 
pears more or less throughout history whenever education bece 
a conscious process. ‘The family inducts the plastic child into 
group habits and mores of his time; it socializes him. The sect 
or what corresponds to it, takes up and continues the process 
social adjustment and makes him still further a sharer in the cult 
of the group. It goes further and indoctrinates him with ¢g 
beliefs and loyalties. As a rule, he takes on the common 
of the culture of the community or nation—the cultural bias 
as they were designated in an earlier chapter. In Russia tod 
we have the interesting example of a state attempting by educat 
to make over the youth by inculcating habits of thought and st 
attitudes radically different from those of Western Europe. 

Within these broader conceptions of the function of educati 
are many variations, but all are related more or less to the lar 
functions. ‘There is the conception of education as that of ind 
ual growth and development—intellectual, social, moral. In 
sense education utilizes subject matter as the means of grow 
development. This is a popular conception of education. | 
what is done to or for the individual in order to train him in h 
and behavior, to realize achievement and personal satisfac 
Several other conceptions of education are held. One is that e 
tion is mere mastery of subject matter, acquisition of informé 
It is identical with erudition. This conception of education h 
rather large place in the thinking of men in the past; at present it 
giving way to the notions of education set forth above. ; 

Education among primitive peoples.—The culture of primiti 
peoples is relatively static. They have little or no conception 


status quo. Innovations are usually taboo. Mental inertia 
superstitions are strong. Primitive education reflects these d 
inant attitudes and interests. It is conceived as a process of ai 
ing the individual to the group and of inculcating the element 
its culture that they may be handed down as an exact copy if 
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le generation to another. As a means to these ends, education 
kes on a twofold character: industrial—or, as we would say today, 
ycational, in the narrow sense; and religious and moral. 

Industrial education aims to train the youth in the simple methods 
agriculture, hunting, pottery, implement making, weaving, and 
tilding. As culture advances in its development, these occupations 
nd to become specialized: The ‘‘method” used in passing on 
ese skills to the new generation is that of spontaneous or con- 
ious imitation; that is, education is informal. Moral and religious 
aining is highly regarded by primitive peoples as essential to group 
elfare. Each society has its ethical code or set of mores, which 
handed down faithfully and effectively. The religion of primitive 
an is a system of organized beliefs and practices closely related to 
s everyday life. To these beliefs and practices rigid adherence is 
forced as a means of defense against destructive forces of nature. 
5 religion develops a priestly class emerges whose function it is to 
form religious ceremonies and to initiate the youth into full 
embership of the group. The educational result is the inculcation 
a set of moral character traits and of group religious beliefs. 
ais achievement seems to be regarded as the most vital part of 
‘itive education. 


. 
pees 


EDUCATION DURING CLASSICAL TIMES 


‘The Greek ideal—The Greeks first gave the world the con- 
otion of a liberal education. The rapid expansion of commerce 
id developing ideas of democracy forced new problems on 
2 Greeks. Athens had attained to the hegemony of the Greek 
prid; she had become an imperial power. Political power and 
alth created a beauty and splendor at Athens which attracted 
hitors and settlers from all parts of the Greek world. The keen 
id versatile Athenian was profoundly affected in his customs, 
ughts, and ideals by the social, economic, political, and aesthetic 
! uences surrounding him. An Athenian citizen probably had to 
ticipate in more activities than any man either before or since. 
‘ had to be a trained soldier ready to serve his country in war; he 
's a voter who might be called upon to voice his decision in the 
embly on any question of local, state, or foreign policy; he became 

ble for election to the highest public office; he was subject to call 
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jury duty—an activity requiring a sound knowledge of the law; 
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he might be called to serve as juror to decide the merits of dran 
productions in the theater. Besides, he had his duties and respons 
bilities as the head of his family; he performed the priestly offic 
home and state. And finally he had his own vocation to folloy 
order to provide for his economic well-being. The Athenian 
demanded versatility in the citizen. His life was colorful, m 
sided, filled with a multitude of practical and intellectual inter 

The Greeks attacked their problems with enthusiasm. 
worked out a political philosophy which resolved the cor 
between the individual and the state. The life of the indivi 
and that of the state were identified with each other, thus permit 
the fullest development of the individual and granting the fulle 
claims of the state. The state was merely the individual writ le 
In the formulating of an educational principle to meet the rec 
ments of their manifold activities, the Greeks cut through the con 
plex pattern of routine life, set up a single goal or objective—th 
“‘good life’—and formulated an integrated, balanced regin 
training designed to lead directly to a realization of that goal. 
scheme of education implied the harmonious development of 
individual, physically, morally, aesthetically, and intellect 
The conception is that the ultimate end of education is the dey 
ment of personality—an integrated, balanced personality that 
perform all activities whether political, aesthetic, intelle 
moral, with ease, efficiency, and pleasure. The achievement of su 
a personality implied the achievement of the good life. 

The Greeks developed a system of schools—elementary, sec 
ary, and higher—formulated a curriculum in the light of tt 
jectives, and perfected operative techniques which were 
effective. The elementary school inculcated in the child thee 
and social ideals of the state; secondary education trained for cif 
ship and vocational life; higher education in the schools of 
losophy and schools of chelese evolved a definite and pury 
curriculum for the training of the good citizen. 

The Greek conception of education has never lost its m 4 
though forgotten or lost sight of at times. Education has fori 
most important function the development of personality—the we 
balanced, harmonious, integrated life, or the good life, as expt 
by Plato. The Greeks also evolved a hierarchy of values in educ 
tion. Subjects of higher value, which were pursued for the 


of truth or reality, were called liberal subjects. These hay b 
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amediate practical application or economic value; they exist and 
e pursued for their own sake. This conception of education is also 
entified with the idea of pure culture. In modern society the 
reek idea is the essential basis of the liberal arts college. 
Education among the Romans.—An institution is justified in 
; social setting. Greek education declined because of changes 
the social and political conditions of the city-state. The rich 
periences of civic and political life faded out. Creative genius 
ked stimulus, and the conception of liberal education changed to 
ie of a mastery of past knowledge and narrowed to a mere study 
‘form. The work of the schools became bookish and formal. 
: this stage the torch of enlightenment passed into the hands of 
e Roman world, and the Romans in their turn passed their heritage 
_to the Middle Ages. Roman education, like Roman culture 
nerally, underwent important changes as political expansion 
Itiplied Rome’s contacts with other civilizations in the Mediterra- 
an world. 
Tn the early period of Roman history, Roman life was exceedingly 
ple; in political affairs the state demanded a rigid loyalty of its 
hizens, just as the Roman father commanded the strict obedience 
‘its members. These features, political and social, dictated the 
ucational objectives, content, and process. The objectives were 
yalty and service to the state and reverence for the mores of 
iety. In content education was limited to the rudiments of 
g; in the selection of subject matter the practical arts of 
riculture, law, war, and oratory were emphasized; and necessary 
owledge in these eee was imparted to the children through 
2 father by a process of apprenticeship. 
ith the invasion of Greek culture into Rome about the third 
tury B. C., Roman education was strongly affected. While it 
y be an exaggeration to say that the motto of the Romans was 
a. nothing, adapt everything,” in a broad sense the statement 
ds true. Lacking a native literature, the practical Romans 
towed content from the Greeks and adapted it to the needs of 
man life and drew heavily upon Greek educational models. 
it in this process of borrowing, Roman characteristics asserted 
— Practical and realistic, the Romans were somewhat 
Picious of Greek culture; they took over Greek educational ideas 
{they gave them the stamp of Roman character. Liberal educa- 


a was defined in terms of practical needs of the times, and it 
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placed chief emphasis on a narrow intellectual and moral traini 
Physical fitness and training were for military service. Grace ; 
beauty of body and aesthetic education were wholly neglec 
The Roman ideal was that of service as soldier, lawyer, or sta 
man. The rank of orator was the highest position a man cd 
attain in times of peace. But oratory was a practical means t 
position of eminence as lawyer or statesman, and was broadly 
ceived as a preparation for public life and service. A liberal edi 
tion implied a “‘knowledge of everything important and of a 
liberal arts,” to the end that the orator might “be armed at 2 
points with the whole panoply of knowledge.” In later Rome 
history the idea of a liberal education necessitated an encycloped 
curriculum as the indispensable foundation for a military, legal, « 
political career. 
Education in Rome never reached the high level attained 
Athens. A system of secondary schools developed, but the exte 
of patronage is obscure. Training was limited chiefly to the f 
of language and literature. To the core curriculum were ad 
mythology, history, geography, religion, and antiquities. “ 
grammar school training served as a preparation for the rhet 
school. 
With the establishment of the imperial government of R 
preferment in political, legal, and military affairs depended upo: 
favor of the emperor. The practical ends of education disappe 
Personal ambition was without incentive. Roman education he 
become rigidly institutionalized. The resulting inertia forced 
redefinition of objectives and values. Liberal education was 
defined as an end in itself. Education became static and ste 
Substance was neglected; artificiality and affectation flouris 
Learning was not for life but for school—an objective which wa 
emerge at various times in later history. Rome left to pos: 
no fine treatise of education comparable to the Republic of : 
Educational ideals and practices became crystallized; intelle 
stagnation was setting in. 


EDUCATION DURING THE MIDDLE AGES 


The fusing of Roman and Christian elements.—The medie 
world found a system of grammar schools in the cities and towns 0 
imperial Rome and her provinces. The school system was in pi 
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he fruit of Roman genius for political organization. True, the 
chools were decadent, and the content was formal and artificial 
nd divorced from social and civic needs; still, it must not be over- 
doked that the schools of the cities of imperial Rome and her 
rovinces had a definite organization and a technique of education. 
Jo revise education and make it a dynamic force in medieval so- 
iety, it was only necessary to infuse new ideals, new objectives, and 
ew content into the schools. Christianity furnished the new 
ontent, the new objectives and ideals. 

Ina small area a trifle larger than the state of New Jersey three 
ominant religions had their origin: Islamism, Judaism, and Chris- 
lanity. Christianity was carried west into Rome during the period 
f the Empire. Among the early church leaders were many who 
ad been educated in the pagan schools. To spread the new 
hristian ideals and way of life it was necessary to have leaders; 
ae leadership could be provided only through training, that is, 
ducation; the requisite for giving such education was a system of 
chools. The Christian Fathers formulated a new objective and 
im of education, namely the preparation of leaders in church and 
-ate. When the Church Fathers turned to the schools for aid in 
-aining for Christian leadership a perplexing problem was encoun- 
ared. How could pagan learning train for Christian life and faith? 
low could the literature of myths and pagan gods train in doctrines 
the new creed? These questions were discussed long and seri- 


y- 

' The problem was still further complicated in Western Europe by 
ai the rapid conversion of the barbarians. Carrying pagan 
arming to recently converted barbarians was fraught with extreme 
anger to the successful spread of Christianity. Yet the early 
thurch Fathers, imbued with classical learning, hesitated to reject 
ach a type of education. In the fourth century the perplexing 
roblem was solved. From this date until the reign of Charle- 
agne, the official attitude of the Church was a rejection of classical 
ming, pagan writers, and heathen books. One leader expressed 
ie Opinion that it was better to remain in ignorance of classical 
arming than to be ensnared by its errors. The current of opposi- 
‘on to classical learning ran so strong that the Church soon defi- 
tely turned its back upon the pagan heritage except in such in- 
ces where the Church could safely borrow to further the new 
gious ideals and objectives. 
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The character of medieval education.—The result was the r 
definition of the objectives of education. For the masses, the 
was the preparation of loyal adherents of the faith for the salvatic 
of their souls in the next world; for the select minority, the aim we 
to train leaders for the Church, and somewhat later, for all o 
affairs requiring literacy. A new curriculum was formulated cor 
sisting chiefly of a study of the Psalms, church singing, writin 
arithmetic, and grammar. In the ieee schools a new type « 
literature adapted to Christian needs was developed; in form it we 
classical but it dealt with religious themes. At no time previousl 
were the schools so closely supervised for the purpose of reallly 
the objectives of education as set up by the Church. y 

Outside the Church two minor types of education should bel 
ticed in passing. One was the practical education in craftsmanshi 
afforded by the industrial guilds. Through the institution of 
system of apprenticeship they provided a thorough system of voe: 
tional training to meet the economic needs of burgher society. Th 
other was a type of education contributed by the Age of Chivalry 
Chivalric education introduced the military spirit into religion, sé 
up new moral and ethical standards in conduct and human inte 
course, both in time of peace and in time of war. Some of th 
social and moral values of chivalric education still persist in noe 
society. 

The rise of the universities.—By the later Middle Ages Chri 
tian Europe was dotted by monastery and cathedral schools devotec 
in the main, to the services of the Church, that is to say, dominate 
by the idea oi realizing the Christian way ai life as a preparation fo 
the fuller life of the world to come. In the twelfth century th 
medieval system of education was capped by the rise of the univel 
sities. Exact dates are difficult to determine. Monarchs an 
popes vied with each other in founding universities. Records shor 
nineteen universities in the thirteenth century; twenty-five mor 
were founded in the fourteenth; and thirty more in the fifteentl 
At the time of the Renaissance some seventy universities a 

throughout Europe. 

It would be misleading to project the picture of a modern univel 
sity into the Middle Ages. Then the requisites of a university wer 
only two—a teacher and students. It was merely necessary t 
obtain a charter from Church or State, conferring legal rights 01 
teachers and students; the wniversitas—a common name for guild— 


\ 
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vas then ready to operate. Universities took on the universal or 
nternational character of the medieval world about them; they drew 
heir faculties and students from all parts of the Christian world. 
[he charters conferred upon the universities political and civil 
urisdiction over the students and granted special privileges to the 
iniversity communities, such as exemption from taxation and mili- 
ary service. The government of the university was democratic 
nform. The practice of granting degrees was early established, 
hese being at first merely licenses to teach. 

In their early period universities contributed little in the way of 
_ change of fundamental objectives in education. Although they 
iad risen largely in response to that remarkable quickening of in- 
a life and an intense desire to learn that characterized the 
welfth and thirteenth centuries, they were at once captured by 
2 medieval religious ideal, still too strong to be overborne by 
he first advances of the New Learning. The great teachers of the 
niversities became imbued with a dominating desire to bring the 
achings of Christianity, based on divine revelation, into harmony 
mith reason as dictated by the logic of the Greek philosopher 
wtistotle. Thus university education became intimately associated 
rith and centered about Aristotelian philosophy; it became almost 
lentical with logic. University life was marked by an intense 
itellectual activity but it became stereotyped under the intellectual 
ormulas set by the scholastics, as the great university teachers were 
alled. The Aristotelian philosophy of education as training and 
iental discipline was the accepted thing. The ultimate object 
as to find absolute authority. 


FORCES SHAPING MODERN EDUCATION 


| This last word in medieval education was given decisive form by 
‘homas Aquinas (1225-1274), an Italian scholastic and one of the 
reatest figures of the Middle Ages. In the fourteenth century, the 
ening period of the Renaissance, currents of thought are dis- 
mible which were to gather strength, as the Renaissance wore on, 
ad change the trend in education. With the advance of the 
odern period, other forces were brought to bear on educational 
ought and practice. The final result was the stamping of educa- 
m with the general characteristics that it bears today. It is these 


fluences which we wish to examine briefly. 
; 
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The secularizing of education.—The rich variety of inter 
that stirred society during the Renaissance inevitably brought 
ideals of medieval education, particularly in the universities, out: 
adjustment with social uae A thousand years of training ai 
preparation for the future world began to weary men in Westet 
Europe. States and cities were rising to power and influence 
through trade and commerce; new worlds were discovered; : 
inventions were made. The educational system of the mediey, 
world had become static in curriculum and in the technique. 
teaching. Education as it had existed for so long was ill adapted : 
a changing world. After a long discipline, men began to turn agai 
to the affairs of the world around them. Otherworldliness ga 
way to interest in the present world, in man, and in nature. 
cism yielded to social life and interests. The study of mankind w. 
substituted for religion and divinity. New values were set up! 
the light of the rediscovery of the cultures of the classical 
These cultures became of interest for themselves. Social in 
course was again marked by elegance of speech and polished m 
ners. The way to personal distinction and preferment led thro 
a mastery of language and knowledge. ‘Travel, the study of poetr 
and eloquence became badges of cultural distinction. Latin } 
utilized as the universal medium for the exchange of thoughts 
ideas. Later, Greek created great enthusiasm, but did not find 
wide vogue aie Latin enjoyed. : 

The secular aim of education is well illustrated by the school: 
Vittorino da Feltre in Italy. This was only one of a number: 
private schools in Italy which were important centers for the sprea 
of the educational ideals and practices of the Renaissance. Vi 
rino da Feltre selected from classical literature materials for 
or character education. The same materials were used for trait 
in language, for intellectual training, and for informational conter 
such as science, geography, and history. Da Feltre’s school is or 
of the first on record to require mathematics and music. — 
physical well-being of pupils was supervised in diet, clothing, ai 
recreation. Games and sports were fostered. He gave some a 
tion to individual differences and to social training in the sd 
community. 

Da Feltre’s aims reflect the general effect of Renaissance i 
which was to broaden the scope and purpose of education. It 
thought that the greatest menace to man was ignorance, and thi 
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ne broad way of enlightenment was to be found in a diligent study 
f the classics, which revealed the rich and many-sided intellectual 
fe of the ancients. 

Only with many misgivings did the universities open their doors 
) the new learning of the Renaissance. They 


! . . held themselves obstinately closed to the new methods long 
‘ter these had achieved brilliant results outside their walls. When 
mission was at last grudgingly allowed a few representatives of the 
>w learning, it was accompanied with many petty slights and indignities 
4maugural addresses were required to be submitted for examination 
ore delivery, the use of the library was denied, a share in the govern- 
ent of the university was refused, or, as we should say, the right to 
tend the meetings of the faculty—or no place was given the new 
dies in the schedule of lecture hours. The Church, so bound up with 
e scholastic system, came toits defense. Greek was judged an heretical 
mgue. No one should lecture on the New Testament, it was declared, 
ithout a previous theological examination. It was held to be heresy 
say that the Greek or Hebrew text reads thus, or that a knowledge of 
e€ original languages is necessary to interpret the Scripture correctly.! 
| 


‘The final triumphant invasion of the universities by humanism, 
, the new learning came to be called, enriched the eeeerell 
uriculum, but only for a brief hour did it change the spirit of the 
culties. A great enthusiasm to extend human knowledge under 
‘spirit of free inquiry was a distinguishing feature of the Renais- 
mee, but with the close of the sixteenth century humanism had 
issed into a decline. The university teachers of the new learning 
came as dogmatic as the scholastics had been before them; if 
ie Greek Aristotle had been worshipped by the former, the Roman 
gil had taken his place among the latter. Nor were the later 

anistic teachers any more hospitable to new fields of learning. 
odern science had made impressive strides during the seventeenth 
ad eighteenth centuries, but it was only after a struggle that it 
ade a place for itself in os universities. Only for limited periods 
ad under special circumstances have universities been in the 
irefront of intellectual movements. Historically, as institutions, 
ley have been conservative, backward-looking, and intolerant of 
morthodox”’ or unapproved fields of learning. 


George B. Adams, Civilization During the Middle Ages, revised edition, Charles 
bner’s Sons, 1914, pp. 376-377- 
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The admission of humanism to the universities marked anothe 
advance in the secularizing of education, since it signalized # 
divorcing of the universities from the dominating influence of th 
Church. It meant that they had turned from the formula set 
by Aquinas, who measured educational values in terms of theolo 
to the broader position that all aspects of culture were legitimat 
a part of their fields of study. The university was coming to | 
recognized not only as a training ground for the clergy or othe 
servants of the Church, but also as a center reflecting the manifol 
interests of men living in a modern community. To an increasi 
degree the universities became thronged by men looking to a 
in the professions, in politics, in commerce, and in business genera 
With the historical retreat of religion as the primary interest, f 
secularizing of education was inevitable. It was a process by whi 
the schools were brought into adjustment with the society of th 
modern world. 

The influence of democracy and industrialism.—The recogni 
tion of classical studies by the universities modified the content o 
higher education, but it is not to be concluded that the triumph o 
humanism excluded theology as an important subject of a 
Nor did it mean that the tight hold of religion upon education gener 
ally had been broken. Outside of the universities its influene 
continued to be dominant. ‘That was particularly true in Catholi 
countries. The retreat of religion from the schools had been sloy 
and hard fought, and the evacuation is by no means. complete evel 
now. The fact is but one illustration of the persistence of certai 
elements of medieval culture in modern society. A second featur 
in the education of the early modern period was its comparativel 
limited application. The present ideal of general education hai 
no place in the accepted opinion of the time. While it is not strictl 
true to say that education was thought of as an accomplishmen 
solely for gentlemen and the aristocracy, yet the tendency was i 
that direction, particularly in the universities. It was bound t 
be so since the society in which education functioned was essentiall 
dominated by the aristocracy. The assault on what—for want of 
better term—we shall call the aristocratic conception of educatio 
belongs to the nineteenth century, which also witnessed a furthe 
reduction of religious influence. . 

The establishment of popular governments in the nineteent 
century introduced new ideas of the function of education. Pos 
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lessed of political power, the people of a country were now in a posi- 
ion to capture its educational machinery—to a considerable extent 
t least—and to mold educational aims and methods to meet the 
teeds of the common man as well as of the privileged few. The 
emocratizing of education then began. As the downward broaden- 
ag of the process went on, national societies came to comprehend 
aore and more clearly the responsibility of government for providing 
he facilities necessary to draw the masses into the schools. Once 
hat function of government was accepted, a new ideal, not yet 
lompletely realized, emerged—the ideal of free, compulsory edu- 
ation. 
Along with democratic government came a renewed attack upon 
e influence of religion in the schools. In France, where religion 
as still regarded as an ally of monarchy and an enemy of the 
Republic, governments were fearful of the control of religion over 
he ideas of the youth, and made a sustained and successful attack 
pon Catholic education. In England attempts were made to 
jreak the hold of the Anglican Church by the creating of a non- 
ectarian national school system. The extremists in the movement 
ailed to have their way, but a compromise measure did create non- 
ectarian schools as an important feature of the English educational 
ystem. 
Another powerful force in the shaping of educational aims in 
e modern world was the Industrial Revolution. Contemporary 
Vestern civilization is dominated by machinery, and mechanical 
wer is dependent on science. So far as education is concerned, 
e result has been not to eliminate the humanities, so long dominant 
ri schools, but to press humanism into a generally subordinate 
sition and to stress the physical and natural sciences. Another 
dfluence in the same direction has arisen through the multiplying 
f technological schools of all kinds where the humanities receive 
ttle or no attention. 
The influence of nationalism.—cClosely allied with effects of 
emocracy and modern industrialism upon educational institutions 
the influence of political nationalism. In the late Middle Ages, 
will be recalled, education, like certain other features of social 
ctivity, took on a more or less universal pattern. Everywhere in 
estern Europe the aims of the Church were the same, and every- 
here it set up the same sort of educational machinery to realize 
saims. When the universities arose they took on an international 
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character both as to students and faculties. There was one medi 
of instruction throughout Western Europe; that was Latin. Wi 
the rise of national monarchies Europe became compartmented int 
nation states, and all institutions gradually took on a national colo 
ing. Educational institutions were nationalized along with other 
The vernacular came into use as a medium of instruction, and ¢ 
tain characteristic differences arose to set off education in one sta 
from that in another; that is to say, education became more or le 
national in its character. Thus with the development of nation: 
cultures, segregated and guarded from other national cultures b 
an aggressive political nationalism, education lost much of 
cosmopolitan character. It continued to accept the culture of 
whole world as its proper field, but each state society introduced é 
a leading motive the inculcation of the national culture and tt 
national ideals. ‘ 

European trends in education.—In this brief treatment of 7 
subject we cannot examine the national systems of the Europe 
states, but we can consider a few of the trends in contempor 
European education, Some of these trends bear a likeness to mo 
ments in the United States; others exemplify characteristic cont 
in educational ideals. It is not a matter of argument as to whi 
national system is best. Cultural development as revealed in | 
histery of a given nation explains the educational aims and practi 
of that nation, even if it does not entirely justify them. Educat 
in Europe has had the advantage of a much longer history than 
the United States, and European educational experience has be 
quite different from ours. It is not surprising therefore t 
Europe has developed a philosophy and a program of education t 
an extent unknown in our own country. ; 


ratization of education, as it has developed since the World W; 
The movement is already old in the United States; in Europe t 
spread of education from the top down—from the classes to t 
masses—has not been so rapid or so complete as in America. N 


provide a common elementary education for all children belowt 
secondary school. In England, France, and Germany there is 
demand for increased opportunities for secondary education, WI 
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7e result that secondary education has expanded notably since the 
Jar. In the broadening of educational opportunities and in the 
resent tendency of some of the European countries to provide the 
ame kind of education for all in the elementary stages, Europe is 
ing educational characteristics similar to our own. It is in 
2 ‘secondary stage that Europe exhibits a marked departure from 
21 g educational aims and ideals in the United States, a de- 
fend springing primarily from differences in historical back- 
round 


In Europe, secondary education is designed for a selected class— 
a aristocracy, not of birth, however, but of intellect. It aims to 
ivea liberal education to prepare the more able for leadership in the 
iz exacting callings and in service to the national society and to 
ae state. It is frankly recognized that all youths are not capable 
{receiving a liberal education, and lack capacity for able leadership. 
jonsequently, European education provides amas for selecting 
ble. These go into the secondary schools as a preparation for 
ie university; others are directed into vocational or trade schools 
ad receive training for commerce or industry. Between vocational 
aiming and education in the liberal sense European educational 
losophy draws a sharp distinction. 
/ Contemporary German education will serve to illustrate these 
cteristic features. The German school system consists first 
fa common school (Grundschule) of four years. The pupil com- 
ing this training has a choice of entering either an intermediate 
ool for general and pre-vocational training or a secondary school. 
bout thirty per cent of secondary-school students enjoy free 
[igian An additional small number enjoy reduced fees. Four 
+ five types of secondary schools, each with its own distinctive 
aiculum, are open to those who have completed the common 
‘ementary school. Thus, German secondary education is differen- 
ated through parallel schools each having its own integrated 
Articulum, which requires nine years in the older classical schools 
d six years in some of the other types. The secondary schools 
epare for university work. Vocational training is provided by a 
parate system of schools which do not prepare for higher education. 
Secondary education in Germany is not designed for the masses. 
\is for the upper classes with emphasis on ability. The results of 
le system are tested by rigid examination, designed not to test 
tailed information but to discover intellectual maturity and ability 
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to pursue university studies. Secondary education is selective a 
confers a badge of social distinction. It is conceived as libel 
education designed to adjust the individual to the new politic 
order. A major problem is to make a transfer from the pre-we 
solidarity and loyalty to imperial government to post-war solidarit 
and loyalty to the new republic. The older aim of general educatic 
has given way to the new view of education as instrumental—th: 
is, education the ultimate test of which is ability to handle ne 
situations. 7 
An examination of present-day education in France, Italy, 4 
England would reveal certain important differences resulting 
peculiarities of national development and expressive of ‘‘nation: 
characteristics,’”’ but in all three there exist the similarities in educ 
tional philosophy indicated above. That is, in all three educat 
is conceived as liberal, having as its chief function the preparin 
of men to occupy responsible positions in government and admini 
tration and in society at large; and in all three, separate pro 
is made for the vocational training of the great majority vail 
expected to go into trades or to take other subordinate posi 
in the industrial and commercial world. 1 
This survey of the influences that have shaped modern Europea 
education is sufficient to show that it is a child of past culture 
From the ancient civilizations it took its classical studies and ij 
conception of the humanities; from the Middle Ages came the init 
sion of Christian religious influences that still color education; 
thought and practice. With the rise of democracy in the nineteent 
century, education acquired its broad base, and the development 
machine industry not only established a secure place for the natur 
sciences in educational institutions but gave to them a dominan 
in some respects analogous to that of theology in the Middle Age: 
And, finally, political nationalism has infused the education of eac 
country with certain characteristic features of its national life a an 
history. 


} 

CHANGING CONCEPTIONS OF EDUCATION THROUGH HISTORY 
The development of education in Western civilization revea 
two basic functions. First, education is a social agency in whic 


the emphasis is laid upon the idea of the conservation of huma 
culture generally and of the community or national aspects of thi 
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culture in particular, and upon the idea of inculcating the com- 
munity culture in the individual. The other function of education 
is to develop the individual as a person to the fullest extent of his 
ute The two aims are related; the realization of the one con- 


tributes to the realization of the other up to a given point. But 
ey may clash. In fact, one of the most persistent problems of 
sducation has been to reconcile the conflict between the larger social 
aim and the narrower individual aim in education. 
_ The reaction to the problem has varied in different cultures. In 
orimitive society the social aim held an exclusive place, that of in- 
sulcating the mores of the group. The Greeks exalted the individual 
d conceived education as the development of personality. The 
omans conceived education in terms of the state. In the Middle 
ges when the Church rose to supreme authority education was de- 
imed in terms of piety, faith, and otherworldliness. Classical learn- 
ng was denatured or suppressed, and theology was largely made the 
tontent of education. After a thousand years of practice of Chris- 
jan living man’s outlook changed, especially so since the expected 
jeward of the millennium did not materialize as had been expected. 
\ combination of influences during the closing centuries of the 
e Ages turned man’s attention again to the affairs of this 
orld. Education was redefined in terms of social life, its interests, 
nd needs. Modern society appears to value the well-being of the 
troup more highly than the culture and achievement of the in- 
"Direct 
Directly and by implication the generalization was made that 
N institution is justified in its social setting. In primitive, classical, 
edieval, and modern life, it is noted that schools functioned Bie 
vely at the time of founding or origin. They continued to be 
ective agencies of social progress as long as they adjusted content 
nd method to a changing civilization. In each instance of a 
ivilized nation, it was noted that in their later history schools 
i rigidly institutionalized, that is, they existed for their own 
Once overcome by inertia, aS became static and sterile 
= were unable to readjust preva to new social needs. They 
2ased to be a dynamic factor in the life of the nation. In some 
stances the schools continued in existence by reason of inertia 
til they were seized in a later age, readjusted by means of a 
Vitalized curriculum and methods, and made to function again 
an effective instrument of social progress. In the contemporary 
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world, characterized as it is by a multitude of rapid changes, 1 
problem of adjusting education to social needs is, as we shall pi 
ently discover, an exceedingly difficult one. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN EDUCATION 


_ WHEN it is remembered that the English colonies in America 
‘epresented English civilization transplanted to new soil, it is not 
surprising to find that colonial education bore the imprint of English 
nstitutions. Where existing English models were adaptable to 
solonial ideas and aims, they were followed; where no suitable 
dnglish models were available, the colonists struck out boldly 
uong new educational paths. The earliest colonial universities— 
darvard, Yale, William and Mary—were patterned after the old 
inglish universities; and when colonists rebelled in some quarters 
wgainst the dominant position of theology in the colonial universities, 
hey found their models for a more secular type of institution in ne 
‘econdary schools set up by the dissenters in England. Thus came 
nto existence the famous ‘‘academies,”’ which were to play a notable 
yart in early American education. How American universities, 
yeginning largely as copies of English institutions, developed into 
heir present forms—so completely dissimilar from their English 
yrototypes—forms an interesting chapter in the history of American 
iducation. That aspect of the subject we cannot pursue further. 
‘or present purposes our interest must be primarily limited to con- 
emporary elementary and secondary education and its problems. 
_It is in these fields that a distinctly national character has been 
tamped upon American education, for here there was no suitable 
Mglish pattern to follow. During the colonial period and the early 
years of the American republic, England had no national system of 
ducation. In fact, she did not establish a national system until 
87o—and then in imperfect form. During the years in which 
erica was formulating its national policy and laying the founda- 
ions for the American educational system, England was ruled by 
‘n aristocratic minority who had no conception of education as a 
unction of the state and who would have opposed the democratic 
dea of education as a national calamity. Obviously England was 
\ot the place to look to for educational ideals and principles for a 
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people who had staked their fortunes on a belief in the worth of thi 
common man and his right to participate in the work of shaping 
the course for the great adventure in democracy. | 


THE DEMOCRATIC IDEAL IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


In its fundamentals, the American system of education can bi 
understood only in the light of its historical background. | 
viewed, it is an objective outgrowth and an expression of the i¢ 
of democracy. During the American Revolution, independe: 
and democracy were the centers around which the colonists ralli¢ 
and the successful outcome of that Revolution paved the way foi 
an experiment in democracy on a large national scale. The conser. 
vation and perpetuation of a democratic government obviously e. 
pended on an intelligent citizenry. The means for the realizati 
of this objective was a system of education for the masses. The in 
ception of the idea of universal education, however, runs back t& 
a much earlier time than that of the American Revolution. As eal 
as 1647 the democratic spirit of the Massachusetts Bay colo 
expressed itself in legislative enactments requiring that each col 
munity of fifty families or householders should establish an elemen- 
tary school, and that each community of one hundred families 0 
householders should provide a school capable of preparing pupil 
to enter the University (Harvard). 

These enactments by the legislature of the Massachusetts Bay 
colony constitute a landmark in the history of American educatio 
In the first place, they are unprecedented in history; they represent 
an absolutely new departure in educational theory and pre 
Secondly, the goal set by the Massachusetts Bay colony bec: 
the goal of the American Union, for once the United States was es 
tablished upon the democratic principle, universal education cam 
to be regarded as the effective means of promoting morality an 
intelligence among the mass of the people, without which the grea' 
experiment in democracy could not hope to succeed. This coi 
ception of the proper solution of a fundamental problem of demo 
racy has resulted in a public school system—free, tax-supporte 
state-controlled, and non-sectarian. America’s faith in the saving 
power of universal education is traditional in our history. j 

If works are a measure of faith, the American people have fur 
nished ample evidence of faith in their lavish outlay upon educatio 
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in the vast educational structure they have built. Statistics 
taken from the United States government reports of the Office of 
Education present an amazing picture. In the period of about 
sixty years from 1870 to 1932, the total enrollment in public elemen- 
‘ary and secondary schools increased from 6,871,522 to 27,560,000; 
pnrollment in public high schools increased from 80,227 to 4,000,000; 
the average number of days attendance per year for the pupils 
enrolled increased from 78.4 days to 140.4 days; the average number 
f days the schools were in session increased from 132.2 days in 
(870 to 172.7 days in 1930. Universities and colleges, public and 
private, enroll (1932) approximately 1,000,000. Private schools 
nroll an additional 2,500,000. These figures are augmented by an 
nroliment of 833,054 students in public evening elementary and 
secondary schools. Approximately 2,000,000 adults are enrolled 
classes and correspondence courses. ‘These pupils and students 
instructed by approximately 1,000,000 teachers. In the United 
States, education is the major business and occupation of almost 
xactly one out of every four of the total population of the entire 
sountry. ‘This marks the high tide of education in Western civi- 
ization. 
Obviously mass education is being supported in most generous 
ashion by American democracy. The Office of Education reports 
1932) the total value of all school property including endowments 
$9,302,048,000; total annual expenditures for public and private 
sducation, $3,234,638,567; the average annual cost per elementary 
ichool pupil $67.82; for each high school student, $144.03; and for 
ach college and university student, $500.00 (estimated). The 
eal of democracy has caused to be set up in the United States a 
chool system which enrolls more pupils and students, taught by 
more teachers, in more expensive buildings more luxuriously 
‘quipped, and at greater cost per student, than ever before in the 
orld’s history. 
How far do the results obtained in American education justify 
€ enormous amount of energy and wealth that have gone to main- 
ain it? In the analyzing of this question, we have no desire to 
elittle the nobility of aim behind the American effort or to depreci- 
te the durable values that are inherent in some features of our 
ducational system. At the same time it must be remembered that 
hat has been said of the necessity of eternal vigilance if institutions 
ire not to crystallize and lose their power of adaptation to changing 
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conditions, is as true of educational institutions as of any other 
The position taken in this discussion is that along with much that 
of unquestioned value and worthy of preservation in Americ 
education, there have grown up conditions and practices that é 
now devitalizing our educational work. It is some of these features 
that we wish to examine. 4 
Some consequences of mass education.—The realization o| 
the ideal of democracy involves at least three variable factors. The 
first variable is the concept of democracy. It is popularly supposet 
that the government of the United States, as framed in the Fede 
constitution, has not changed except by amendment since its a 
tion. The error of the supposition is easily demonstrated. 
second variable lies in the nature of the individual member 
democratic society. The extension of Jefferson’s dictum, “All m 
are created equal,’’ into phases of human life which Jefferson pro 
ably never intended, has introduced confusion into thinking ¢ 
education. Jefferson was speaking the language of a notable poli 
cal theory and not the language of biology or psychology. All me 
are not created equal ih capacity to receive an education. TI 
third variable is a changing society. The founders of America) 
democratic government could not foresee the evolution of an agri 
tural people into a complex industrial nation. 
The American conception of democracy has led to the very lau 
able aim to carry education to the masses. With universal edue 
tion as an aim we have no quarrel; what we are interested in is thi 
Has the democratic ideal led us to pursue unwise paths in the 
cating of the masses? Many educators believe that it has. 
believe that our mass methods have given us a product that in 
many cases is more accurately described as ‘‘schooling”’ tha 
‘“‘education”’; the result of those methods has been much schoo 
in the United States but little genuine education. 
The nature of the individual to be educated determines the na’ 
and the limits of the educative process. The individuals to 
educated vary widely in native ability and in social and cultur 
backgrounds. The large masses to be educated have caused 
schools—by reason of necessity and by reason of failure to distin 
guish clearly between the educative process and the industri 
process—to adopt the methods of mass production in industry. hb 
general, the schools take a variable group of children, expose them 
to a uniform body of content, and employ satiora methods 
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teaching them. The results are too frequently unsatisfactory to 
society. 

Our early adoption of the policy of compulsory education for the 
masses created a demand for certain educational resources. Obvi- 
ously, to realize the best results of a compulsory system of education, 
it is necessary to have highly trained leadership and socially valid 
objectives. But trained leadership has been insufficient to ad- 
minister the rapidly expanding school system. The outcome has 
been that administrators of American schools have devoted them- 
selves to routine, clerical duties which have no educational value in 
themselves. The headmaster of an American school is too largely 

ccupied with things that are merely a means and not anend. His 
ime is devoted to budgets, buildings, equipment, supplies, classifica- 
ta and assignment of students, schedule making, discipline, credits, 
-ecords, and reports. ‘The list is not exhaustive. The masses to be 
caken care of have driven administrators to give attention to organ- 
zation of a smooth-working machine. There is an irreconcilable 

nflict between administrative machinery of the American school 
system and genuine educational objectives. In resolving such a 
conflict, educational considerations usually give way to the require- 
ments of administrative machinery. 
| Mass education with emphasis on mechanical, routine factors, 
combined with the absence of a sound philosophy of education and 
1 valid program, has resulted in setting up false objectives. Some 
of these objectives are time-to-be-spent on a subject, ground-to-be- 
sovered, passing marks, or credits. Ifa student has spent 120 clock 
ours or if he has read a prescribed number of pages in a book, or 
f by an average of high and low marks a passing mark is assigned, 
che student is given credit. By saving credit coupons until he has 
iccumulated fifteen or sixteen, the high-school student is given a 
‘ertificate or diploma Hse ene that the holder has achieved a high- 
(eo education. The same procedure is not unknown on the next 
rt college level of the American school system. 

Mass education and school organization.— Mass education has 
flected other important phases of American education. Democ- 
acy demands that there shall be equality of opportunity for school 
ittendance. The door to the next higher level shall always be 
ypen to all. Hence American education is organized on successive 
pe Each stage prepares for admission to the stage next higher. 

his is in contrast to the European practice of organizing schools 
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on parallel lines, each continuing over a long period. The sho 
term institution in the United States can offer only a short-tel 
curriculum, which all too frequently lacks articulation with eith 
preceding or succeeding curricula. In the past twenty years ty 
new institutions have been established, namely, a three-year Junior 
High School and a two-year Junior College. 

The reorganization of the educational system of the United Stat 
during the last two decades has resulted in the following set-up 
which is generally accepted in theory and practice: } 


Pre-school or Nursery 2 Vix 
Kindergarten 2 ye 
Elementary school 6 yrs. Compulsory 
Junior High a sie «“ 
Senior “ Bi eiee “ (in part) — 
Junior College ( _. 2 « 4 
Semon alles: a Arts oe 
or 
Liberal Arts College 4 


Compulsory attendance laws require the mass of American chil- 
dren to attend the common elementary school through the sixth 
grade. Differentiation in curriculum or grouping of children for 
instructional purposes is often difficult or impossible. Unsele 
masses require a peculiar type of curriculum. To satisfy the n 
of the mass it must be broad and shallow; broad to adjust it to f 
diverse interests (or lack of interest) of the masses, and shallow 
adjust it to level of ability of the less capable. Subject matter is 
necessity elementary in character, and is organized and present 
to meet the needs of the average group. The heterogeneity of t 
student body of secondary and higher institutions of learning } 
made the selection of curricular materials likewise a matter of col 
promise. The compromise has not produced a high average ty 
of education. 

An evaluation of mass education reveals advantages and dis- 
advantages. It has raised the level of schooling to a height n 
before attained in Western civilization. It has given dignity, e 
dence, and poise to lower groups, and a degree of drive, optimist 
and Sasa not found elsewhere. On the other hand it cant 
be denied that the effect of mass education is leveling; it resul 
mediocrity. For in mass education superior ability and ori 
and creative genius frequently find inadequate challenge and incen 
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e to work to capacity. The potentialities capable of being re- 
sed are incalculable; their release is indispensable to a realization 
the greatest social and cultural progress: consequently, if superior 
lividuals are undertrained, there is a resultant tremendous waste 
society. Cultural progress is retarded. Adequate provision for 
» education of these superior individuals is one of the most im- 
rtant problems in American education. 
: 

UTILITARIAN VERSUS CULTURAL EDUCATION 
Utility as a criterion of education.—Education may be evalu- 
id by the criterion of culture or of utility. The latter is usually 
erpreted in terms of money value or returns in form of goods. 
ginning with secondary education there is an insistent demand 
the part of patrons and students to know the use of a subject 
study. The inquirer means: Will this study or subject help me 
a better job at a higher wage or salary than I could get without 
_ Teachers are hard put to it to give an answer that carries weight 
1 conviction in terms other than money or bread-and-butter 
ue. Economic well-being is a legitimate objective, but it is a 
Ra and not an end. Utility is practical, immediate, objective, 
ily judged; hence, it is not difficult to set up utility as the goal or 
i of education. 
As evidence of this tendency is cited the advance of enrollment in 
nmercial subjects in high school from sixth place in 1922 to fifth 
cein 1928. Foreign language exchanged places with commercial 
jects in the same period. The extent to which colleges of liberal 
s have acceded to the demands of the utilitarian and professional 
not be definitely measured. The frequent mention of pre-legal, 
medical, pre-engineering, and various combination curricula 
s to a strong suspicion that the older liberal education has turned 
peral, that is, utilitarian and professional. Utilitarian education 
pares for performing the work of the world. It consists of train- 
jin techniques and acquiring skills to be used in performance. 
is education for doing. Utilitarian education is indispensable 
ociety, but it does not meet society’s whole demand. 
Culture as a criterion of education.—The ideal of culture in 
cation stands in rather sharp opposition to the ideal of utility. 
earlier times culture was conceived as the mastery of a definite 
of knowledge. This knowledge was comprised of what past 
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time had selected as of highest worth, which came to be regardet 
consisting of classical literature. One who did not know the clas 
was not cultured in the original sense of the term. Trainin; 
other fields was utilitarian or technical, or professional, hene 
lesser value than education in the classics. Contemporary socie 
no longer accepts the old definition. The concept of culture mt 
be redefined and reconciled with present-day life. An emi 
scholar reconciles the conflict between the two ideals by defini 
culture in terms of attitude of mind instead of subject mat 
Culture is a personal, subjective quality. The individual wh 
sympathetic, tolerant, just, and sensitive to higher values is t 
cultured, according to this view. An attempt to test this defini 
by application to definite persons is likely to be unconvincing. © 

Cultural education cannot be defined in terms of mastery of 
definite body of subject matter or in terms of attitudes and s 
pathies. It must be defined in terms of modern life. The id 
more or less elusive. An attempt at explanation rather than defi 
tion will be made. Culture is a matter of insight, of seeing & 
clearly. Culture is background. It is seeing relations, ca 
effects as opposed to seeing things or facts. Culture is a poss 
of clear conceptions of the highest values of life. Culture is 
spirit of inquiry and the understanding of the problems and 
of the modern age. Cultural education produces leadership—me 
social, civic, religious. Such leadership is the result of clear visi 
and wisdom. Cultural education enables one to comprehend ai 
synthesize; adjusted to modern, urban, industrial society it ¥ 
produce the moral and spiritual leadership necessary for continu 
further progress. 7 

In American education both the cultural and the utilitarian ty 
are recognized. We have secondary schools devoted almost 
clusively to cultural aims, and in many of them the standards 
high. We also have secondary schools essentially utilitarian im: 
and curricula. What then is there to be concerned about? © 
first matter for concern is alluded to above. It is that comm 
ism—the desire for material rewards—has so deeply invad 
educational institutions that there is great danger of subm 
the spirit and essence of cultural education even while we are 
it outward lip service. The second matter for concern is 
generally speaking, there is no established conviction or apprec 
of the need of discriminating between cultural and utilitarian educ 
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m as an adequate foundation for a satisfactory grade of university 
wk. The result is that many of our universities are invaded by 
idents whose preparation is unsuitable for university education. 
ere is our reason for the complaint that freshman college work 
ust be done on a level little advanced above secondary-school 
ade. 
| EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND SOCIAL NEEDS 
So far, consideration has centered largely on the human product 
sulting from the educational process and the bearing which con- 
ptions and types of education have in determining the character 
the product. Related to this matter is the problem of adjusting 
ucational institutions to social needs. Educational institutions 
e others, are the instruments or agencies of society in conserving 
own well-being and promoting its progress. Such institutions 
2 the creation of society. It would be irrational for society to 
ster and support an institution which would destroy society itself. 
ools have the responsibility of conserving society, but the con- 
ing of society may involve aid to society in reconstructing itself. 
ools are not justified in evading all controversial issues. Prob- 
s of government, of economics, of industry, of morals, of civics, 
ast be solved. Schools must sthctie the members of society so 
at they may be intelligent concerning those problems. Nothing 
s than this will satisfy society. Schools must share the blame for 
shortcomings in the performance of their function. 
Excellent examples of the adjustment of educational institutions 
social needs are found in various countries of Europe. There the 
nools are in some cases reconstructing society for life under a new 
mm of government. The experiments are apparently meeting 
1 success. The world’s greatest experiment in educational ad- 
stment is found in the U. S. S. R. (Russia). A country with 
,500,000 inhabitants, speaking a variety of languages and spread 
t $,144,228 square miles of territory, is redirecting and recon- 
jucting the social life of the people through education. Attend- 
€ at school increased from 4,000,000 in 1923 tO 22,000,000 in 
(30. Beginning with 1931, attendance became compulsory. Up 
the present it must be admitted that Russian achievement is 
Ipressive, however violently one may disagree with the social, 
nomic, and political philosophy underlying the experiment. 
other example of educational institutions meeting the needs of 
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society (as determined by authority) is found in Italy under) 
Gentile reforms. 
Education and the state.—The problem of adjusting educat 
to social demands involves the question of the relation of gove 
mental or other outside authority to the schools. If the duty 
education to conserve society is interpreted to mean the preservat 
of the status quo with all the vested interests of powerful or privile 
groups, that is one thing. But if society is recognized as a dyna 
organism, subject to changes of far-reaching character which 
constantly producing maladjustments and serious social probl 
then the question takes on quite a different meaning. A ree 
publication sets up the thesis ‘‘that education should be considet 
as a long-term investment by the state that it may perpetuate its 
and promote its own interests.”” The state is interested in havi 
a high type of citizenship. Crime must be decreased; poverty m 
be reduced and eliminated if possible; disease must be conquer 
In the final analysis, education is the most effective means | 
achieving these things, and the state looks to the schools to give 
education. > 
Another question is the extent to which the state may dict: 
what shall or shall not be taught in the schools. The state is jus 
fied in prohibiting schools from teaching political theories and d 
trines which aim at revolution or the overthrow of the governme 
by violence. The state is not justified in prohibiting teaching wh 
aims only at change in government by peaceful means, as by ball 
Neither is the state justified in legislating on matters that aff 
the beliefs of people only. Reference is to recent legislation 
certain states on the teaching of the doctrine of evolution. ~ 
perpetuity of government is in no way affected by the belief 
people on such a matter as biological evolution.” The state ha 
number of obligations to the schools. It must give them ade¢ 
financial support. It must protect them from partisan and politi 
interference. It must prevent any one from trying “to grabt 
schools for the sake of grabbing society.”’ 
The relations of educational institutions and government 
reciprocal. The state owes the institutions adequate finam 
support and must provide satisfactory working conditions, sut 
protection from political interference and noninterference in matt 
which should be left to the control of the institution. The a 
owes the state reasonable and adequate returns on the invest 
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the state. Returns are in the forms of citizenship and leadership 
hable of carrying on for the welfare of the state and society. To 
se ends the schools should be protected in the necessary freedom 
scomplish their social purpose. 


STACLES TO EDUCATION AS A QUICKENING FORCE IN SOCIETY 


is education as it exists today in the United States fitted to meet 
needs of a rapidly changing society? Conservatism is one of 
concomitants of age. Fixity and loss of flexibility are character- 
ics of maturity, whether in plant, or animal, or man. Institu- 
customs, habits, and practices tend to become fixed. Human 
ight tends to become fixed and run in a channel or rut. The 
mind ever seeks a place in which to light and be at rest. 
e of America’s leading philosophers has proposed the thesis 
thinking only occurs when the mind arrives at a fork in the 
and must make a choice. Another philosopher worked out a 
ating lecture entitled ‘‘The Trap,” based on the biological 
that the living cell sooner or later loses its power of growth and 
justment and becomes incapable of change. It is caught in the 
The human mind is subject to the same law. Sooner or later 
mis caught in the trap. In thought and action man becomes 
aservative, unable and unwilling to change. Institutions are 
ject to the same laws. 

e danger of educational crystallization.—Medieval schools 
ked out a content for education, clothed it in the garb of classical 
guage, and conserved education practically unchanged for a 
d years. In the United States, secondary education was 
iged to establish a new type of school at intervals of approxi- 
itely a century to institute a reform in education at the secondary- 
ool level; the American academy, the public high school, and the 
mganized high school, each was the result of a reaction against 
sitent and method of the type of school it supplanted. And 
the present-day large high schools in the United States are for 
most part stable, conservative institutions. A wide survey 
> by a prominent educator shows that eighty-four per cent of 
teachers and ninety-three per cent of the principals feel that 
the whole the curricula of their high schools are adjusted to the 
B of the community. The same investigation shows that a 


ge majority of teachers and principals report that the academic 
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curriculum dominates in the high schools. This curriculum sur 
largely on account of its traditional, social prestige. Conserve 
is responsible for the retention in elementary, secondary, and hi 
schools of much curricular content of little or no value in mode 
society. This conservatism of a group of educators was strikine 
demonstrated at a national convention in a symposium on ft 
junior-high-school curriculum. Most of the speakers assumed 
role of propagandists for their subjects. ‘The arguments were the 
that had been used for decades in justifying the teaching of t 
subjects. In only a few instances did the speakers show constr 
tive, progressive thinking in curriculum building. It is to 
dominating influence of conservatism in secondary education int 
United States that we may attribute the slow progress in refor 
curriculum in the high schools. A careful student of seco 
education says, “The scientific reconstruction of the seco 
school program of studies in the light of a sound social and ed 
tional philosophy has not even been attempted.” 
Educational changes looking to a real adjustment to present-d 
demands come all too slowly. It is a reflection on education: 
stitutions that reforms are forced from the outside. Due to in 
of teachers, vested interests, and other causes, schools appez 
be incapable of reforming themselves. ‘Transforming school 
tems and individual institutions into dynamic instruments fot 
reconstruction of society has frequently been the work of lay: 
In some instances the reform has been the work of a great | 
who was able to break with tradition and escape from the hampi 
influence of conservatism. Once reform has been effected by ¢ 
ble leaders, whether individual or group, lay or professional, 
cational institutions become most important agencies for pro 
Widespread movements of reform in the colleges of the United. 
at the present time give promise of a new day ineducation. C 
may become real centers of increased activity for the prepa 
of leaders capable of grappling intelligently with the problems 
changing world. 
Encroachments on academic freedom.—Encroachments | 
academic freedom may also become a menace to effective educ 
Theoretically, teachers in educational institutions enjoy the pri 
of academic freedom. Practically, it may be a privilege 
instructors enjoy more in the abstract than in the concrete. 
is a strong pressure on teachers to conform in thought and teach 
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sademic freedom is especially a problem in the fields of science, 
onomics, and American history. In the field of science a wave of 
position having its source in the sections of the country where 
ndamentalism is most strongly entrenched, resulted in laws pro- 
iting the teaching of the doctrine of biological evolution. The 
w is obeyed in form but not in spirit. Outwardly teachers in the 
hools of those states conform and have surrendered one of the most 
\portant prerogatives of the teacher, namely, to teach truth as 
e teacher conceives or believes it. Also in the field of American 
:., the public-school teacher is unquestionably restricted in his 
ademic freedom in writing and speech. 

Jn the fields of economics and sociology there is grave danger of 
‘ending vested interests, or capital, or labor organizations, or some 
er special group. It is not a matter of overt interference with 
ademic freedom. The evil lies in the fact that the penalty for 
‘nse to vested interests or special groups may be imposed in 
tious subtle ways. Controversial subjects are carefully avoided, 
d the teaching becomes a mere presentation of commonplaces and 
titudes which are colorless and innocuous. Such teaching is 
sion The problem is one of supreme importance. Academic 


‘edom must be conserved. It is the only guarantee of a vigorous, 
mamic intellectual life. The moral and spiritual leadership 
‘tioned above can be developed only through a free, aggressive 
tivity in the search for and the spread of truth. 

opaganda in the schools.—Propaganda in educational insti- 
tions is frequently another obstacle to vital education. Propa- 
nda is a human tendency. There is always an eagerness to 
pose one’s cherished beliefs on one’s fellowman. The younger 
neration is the fertile field for attack. All too frequently the 
jective of teaching is an indoctrination of youth in the habits of 


ought held by those in control of the schools. Particular names 
itter not. It may be state or church, or political party, or special 
yup. If the objective of teaching be youth and his adjustment to 
world, it is education. If on the other hand the objective be 
tial truth or indoctrination of a static world view or plan, the 
Witter is nearly if not wholly in the realm of propaganda. It must 
jadmitted the line is hard to draw. 

ducational institutions are exposed to some grave dangers. 
it be noted that the schools of the United States are the only 
ititutions which have a perfect and complete organization that 
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touches directly more homes than any other kind of institut 
Propagandists turn to the schools as the most fruitful agency { 
furthering their special, selfish interests. Groups and special i 
terests exert tremendous pressure on school boards for the privi 
of entering the schools to present pet schemes or hobbies. 
entrance of propaganda is sometimes attempted through legisla 
In too many instances the movement is successful. Elemen 
schools have suffered greatly in this respect. Legislation has 
passed prescribing special days or making time allotments 
programs and the teaching of certain things a stated numbe 
minutes per week, or month. The special days and special subjec 
have encroached on the time of the regular schedule to such 
extent as to interfere seriously with the older valuable work of t 
curriculum. In most instances the material offered by the pi 
gandist is either valueless, or it could be taught equally well or mo 
effectively in connection with the regular curriculum. 
Another type of propaganda is the distribution of publicity 
terials of various sorts in the public schools. The commercia 
is excellent; the materials are free. The psychology of the situ: 
is subtle and effective. The children absorb the idea or poi 
view merely through exposure. The plan is effective in achie 
the objective of the propagandist. In the high school and coll 
propaganda is sometimes introduced by powerful and influe 
business interests. Bequests, endowments, and donations ff 
quently carry with them the condition of presenting a prescribe 
theory of economics, social theory, etc. A particularly vicious’ 
of propaganda is the subsidizing of teachers to do research work 
present the findings as the results of pure and independent res 
without disclosing the connection of the researcher with the inte 
employing him. The seriousness of the problem of propagan 
indicated by the fact that at a recent meeting of the Am 
Association of University Professors there was adopted a regul 
prohibiting any member of the association from accepting 
private corporations or interests any honorarium for work do 
without making public his connections with the corporation 
interests. 


THE IDEAL PRODUCT OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 


It will not be possible to give a perfect description of the ide 
product of the educational process. The difficulty arises from 
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tt that the ideal product represents a perfect adjustment of the 
ividual to a changing society. It would be difficult indeed to 
edict relations which these two factors will bear to each other 
n a decade or two hence. The ideal product of the educational 
peess will be an individual capable of contributing his share in 
ving in whole or in part the problems which go to the very roots 
cial life. The ideal education will produce original, resourceful, 
‘ative minds. It will give the world a high type of moral and 
titual leadership, either individual or composite. This new moral 
d spiritual leadership will probably bring about an accelerated 
ance of Western civilization. 

The dissatisfaction with the results of technology gives support 
the opinion that the ideal education of the future will partake 
re of the nature of liberal, cultural education. It will be the 
acation that produces the reais mind, a mind that is able to 
mprehend relations, causes, and effects, and to interpret and 
aluate them. Professional and technical training will be carried 
/at a higher level even than at present. Emphasis, however, 
probably be on cultural or general education. The depersonal- 
ag effect of modern tendencies will be checked. Contemporary 
is controlled all too much by big, impersonal corporations. 
‘m impersonal corporations, in the last analysis, emanate the 
ces which mold business, industry, education, and civic and social 
. Because corporations are impersonal, they are likely to lack 
qualities we call human. They are likely to be devoid of deep 
an insight and human sympathy in social relations. Hence 
y tend to dehumanize what they touch and influence. The 
lication of the future will restore the human element. Science, 
ustry, business, education will be humanized. Human relations 
be improved through a better understanding of human life in 
its complexity. Education must assume the responsibility for 
‘s advance in civilization. 

hould the American education of the future take on the charac- 
istics outlined above, it will still conserve the inspiring ideal of 
versal education, first enunciated by the Massachusetts Bay 
‘ony nearly three hundred years ago. But we shall interpret the 
ocratic ideal with a more realistic appreciation of the fact that 
: complex civilization like ours, with its rapid changes and its 
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Itiplicity of complicated problems, we must fit the service which 
require of the individual citizen to his capacity and natural gifts; 
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and that his capacity and natural gifts must be developed to t 
uttermost by an educational discipline specially fitted to. him 4a) 
the group to which he belongs. Only by such discriminating fitti 
of the youth to the kind of educational process which his individy 
powers demand, can we hope to produce a high order of ability 
the numerous lines required by the many-sided civilization in whi 
we live. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 


THE NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION 


WE ARE not consulted about our birth. We do not choose our 
arents, or their position in life, or their place of residence, or the 
ate of their health, or the kind of society of which they make us 
fembers. We have to take these things as we find them; we have 
take life as we find it, and try to make the best of it. We cannot 
ter our height, or the color of our eyes, or the extent of our in- 
ence; we cannot live without food and shelter; we may die 
morrow, or fifty years from tomorrow, but we cannot know when, 
pr can we prolong life beyond a brief span, nor is it entirely ae 
power to prolong it beyond the present moment. We find the 
orld indifferent to our concerns, if not radically unjust. A wise 
renchman has written: ‘The things we most desire never happen, 
*if they happen, it is neither at the time nor under the circum- 
ee when they would have given most pleasure.” We want the 
rld’s prizes; those who get them want something else. We cannot 
mamand the enduring gratitude of men, or preéminent success, or 
Leet happiness. These are gifts, petowed upon a few, for reasons 
‘ten beyond our understanding. 
We are, in short, though capable of doing much for ourselves, 
2ver capable of doing enough. For we are “‘cribbed, cabined, and 
fined” within a round of existence which we did not plan, which 
e would not choose, and which we cannot alter. We are prisoners 
some of us blind prisoners, unable even to see the bars; we are 
features, not creators, save of trifles; we are, thought Shakespeare, 
such stuff as dreams are made on.”” Manis, thought a Greek poet, 
than that—he is ‘‘but a dream of a shadow.” Yet perhaps no 
riters have done more than Shakespeare and Pindar to bring home 
)us the high worth and dignity which human life may have, even 
er tragic conditions, and the grandeur of man “when the sun 
ines upon him.”’. “Man is but a reed, weakest in nature,” wrote 
, “but a reed which thinks. It needs not that the whole 
niverse should arm to crush him. A vapor, a drop of water, 
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is enough to kill him. But were the Universe to crush him, mai 
would still be more noble than that which has slain him, because h 
knows that he dies, and that the Universe has the better of him 
The Universe knows nothing of this.” 

The paradoxical union of opposites thus illustrated by Pascal-— 
greatness and littleness somehow joined within man’s nature—is th 
ultimate yet familiar mystery from which religion springs. Anc 
religion endures through all vicissitudes, all changes, in humai 
society, because no changes, no developments of culture, no ac 
vances in knowledge, no increasing complexities of life, alter th 
fundamental paradox which constitutes human nature as we kn 
it in history and in experience. 


WHAT IS RELIGION? 


In an earlier chapter of this work! it is said that there are “ 
dreds of so-called ‘primitive’ religions, and thousands of varia 
among the major religions themselves.” ‘The fact has been a so 
of trouble not only to many religious people, but to students. — 
early as the first half of the seventeenth century, Lord Herbe 
Cherbury in effect inaugurated the comparative study of reli 
when he suggested that there were certain notions or beliefs pr 
as identical elements in all religions. He was confident that he 
discovered what these notions were, and drew the logical conel 
that there was one true religion, everywhere the same, which 
been overlaid or corrupted at different times and in different p 
by varying interpretations, usages, and unessential added feat 
It was soon shown that Lord Herbert was mistaken in thinkin 
had discovered the universal religion of mankind; but the effort 
discover it continued, flourishing especially during the later yea 
of the nineteenth century, and resulting in a number of de 
for which universal validity has been claimed. 


Lord Herbert’s premature petseraee Religions ee 
late, simple and complex, lower and higher, have been comp 
ait each other, and elements not common to all of them have b 
discarded, until some belief, or usage, or attitude has been fou 
which ieee a part of every known religion. It is a proces 
squeezing, or of scaling down religions to their lowest commo 
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ominator. The outcome may be illustrated by several examples. 
great anthropologist, E. B. Tylor, concluded that religion is 
the belief in spiritual beings.” Marie-Jean Guyau has defined 
as “a universal sociomorphism. The religious sense is the sense 
ieesence i in relation to wills which primitive man paces 1 in the 
niverse.””’ M. Salomon Reinach presents religion as “‘a sum of 
ples which impede the free exercise of our faculties.” M. Emile 
urkheim defines it thus: ‘The phenomena which we call religious 
those which consist in obligatory beliefs connected with definite 
ices relating to objects given in these beliefs.” Professor 
bert H. Lowie defines it as ‘“‘a universal feature of human culture, 
ot because all societies foster a belief in spirits, but because all 
ize in some form or other awe-inspiring, extraordinary mani- 
tations of reality.” 
These, we must remember, are minimum definitions. They do 
pt profess to be adequate for any single given religion; yet whether 
ey serve any useful purpose, beyond demonstrating conclusively 
° extreme difficulty of finding an element common to all religions, 
open to question. Moreover, M. Reinach’s definition is illustra- 
e of a whole group which might be cited, requiring on the part 
the reader the knowledge which those definitions are supposed to 
ve; for this famous definition cannot refer to all scruples, but only 
a particular kind—to specifically religious scruples. And this of 
yurse means that practically M. Reinach contents himself with 
4 “Religion is religion.”” The definition given in the New 
lish Dictionary is as follows: ‘“‘ Recognition on the part of man 
some higher unseen power as having control of his destiny, and as 
entitled to obedience, reverence, and worship; the general 
tal and moral attitude resulting from this belief, with reference 
its effect upon the individual or the community; personal or gen- 
acceptance of this feeling as a standard of spiritual and practical 
e.” This, though it is very guarded, is not circular, and it sheds 
ore light on the subject than any of the definitions given above. 
vertheless, it could not be accepted by students of comparative 
igion, because it can hardly be stretched to cover all the known 
ds. 
There is a reason for this special difficulty—not encountered to 
€ same extent in the study of the other institutions of society— 
t we cannot understand either the diversity of religions, or the 
irce behind them, or the place they fill in the social structure, until 
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we turn to consider their origin and the way in which they can | 
said to have developed. 


: 
RELIGIOUS ORIGINS ; | 

Man a creature of infinite wants.—We may best understan 
the starting-point and fundamental nature of religion by conside1 
certain basic facts about ourselves. As has already been said, 
do not make ourselves or the world in which we live. But we 
not simply the creatures of heredity and environment. We & 
think and act. We are sources of power, and can to some & 
deliberately direct our expenditure of power. We have, moreo 
like other animals, certain elemental desires or impulses—th 
pulse to self-preservation, the impulse to propagate our kind. 1 
as a general rule we are not satisfied merely with self-preservatio 
We want something better than bare existence, and direct 0 
energies to the iniprovement of our lives in so far as we can thinl 
appropriate and practicable means or, in other words, channe 
the expenditure of available power. We can thus to some ext 
remake both ourselves and our environment, in accordance with: 
judgment as to what is ‘“‘better.’’ Our elemental impulses, furtl 
more, are capable of an indefinite expansion by subdivision, a 
refinement, and even transmutation. 

We require, for example, food in order to live; but who is conte 
with simply anything that is edible and sustaining? Volumes co: 
be written upon the development of this demand of our nat 
as fortunes are spent in satisfying it in accordance with culti 
taste. Again, who is content with just anybody—the nearest 
or female—in relations which have their basis in sex? Cats se 
to be thus content, as well as certain other mammals and perk 
all animals of relatively very simple structure. But between 
animals and ourselves there is a gulf, formed by a process of pr 
sive refinement, and so deep and wide that no human bein 
cross it, even if in certain moments some of us fancy we V 
Moreover, to return to self-preservation, the value which may ee 
to be set upon the “‘self”’ may be such that, for any one of a Cor 
siderable number of reasons, we may decide to risk or even to f 
our lives rather than subject the ‘‘self”’ to indignity. Thousan 
men and women have thus died for convictions which they have hel 
to be more precious than their own individual existence, and perhay 
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is many more because it seemed intolerably shameful to admit to 
heir fellows that they did not have qualities or convictions thought 
‘0 be essential in ‘‘good”’ citizens. 

_ Thus has the impulse to propagation been developed and refined, 
ind the impulse to self-preservation been not only developed and 
efined, but transmuted. It is useless to dogmatize concerning the 
imits of this process. There are limits, however, beyond which 
thange is not development, but merely change—which, of course, 
3 valued by some kinds of people for its own sake. Many seem to 
agine that the simple multiplication of man’s needs, and of the 
neans to satisfy them somehow or other, is a new kind me evolution- 
eres. To what extent this multiplication may properly 
ye termed a “‘progress”’ we need not decide; as regards man himself, 
Owever, it seems to be now an accepted fet that his physical are 
aental characteristics have not essentially changed during probably 
he last 30,000 years. And it is equally well established that when- 
ver a stationary point is reached in the evolution of organisms, that 
oint is also a limit, beyond which no further development is 
jossible. It remains a fact, too, that the fundamental conditions 
f life, such as those mentioned at the beginning of this chapter, do 
‘ot change. In particular, whatever men may attempt, whatever 
hey may accomplish, all are swallowed up in death by the system 
Hanes, after a brief period of existence. And during life men are 
lever at ease. Impelled continually to aim at something “better,” 
hich is often partially but never fully attained, men find life a 
mtinuous struggle, or series of struggles, because forces both 
cm and without them oppose change and resist the effort to 
tain mastery over them for human purposes. 

' Religion a means of satisfying human wants.—Consequently 
thatever knowledge of the system of things men secure, through 
ard experience, is of inestimable value to them. It is cqueshoe 
» be treasured up; it is a rock of safety in a marshy land, an oasis 
“ desert, a guiding star shining above the wide ocean; it must be 


eserved at all costs and passed on to the next generation. Such 
Owledge we call by the general names, science and philosophy. 
tis the fruit of experience. But experience is not all of one kind. 
may be gained by deliberate and planned experimentation; it 
ay be gained casually, by unplanned trial and error; or it may 
ystallize, as it were, in a sudden, inexplicable flash of illumination. 
his mysterious crystallization is by no means uncommon. It has 
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occurred in every age of which we know anything, though it tal 
many differing forms, and varies greatly, from one instance to a 
other, in suddenness, intensity, and what may be called availabilit 
—or the ease with which it may be translated into intelligi 
speech. It is, of course, difficult to describe. Plato has told ho 
Socrates, in the midst of his effort to learn whether or not he w; 
really wiser than other men, was baffled by the poets. Their wore 
might be wisdom, but they themselves seemed to know less tha 
their auditors what they meant, and could not explain whence th 
wisdom came nor how. They were, as we evasively say, “inspire 
But the thing we most definitely know about “inspiration”? is fl 
the more deliberately it is sought, the less likely is it to be fou 
Again, as we know from many accounts, men have often been in 
utmost difficulty when confronted by a genuine problem—ane 
genuine problem is always an unexpected, surprising problem—a 
they have been driven to their wits’ end until finally, without app 


upon awaking, they have seen before them, clear, unmistaka 
and complete, precisely the answer they had so vainly so 
Psychologists offer explanations of this phenomenon, but 
through lame analogies whose pertinence is dubious. It is best 
say honestly that it is something beyond the range of our ordinar 
views. ? 

Crystallization, as we may continue to call it, could be varioush 
and almost endlessly illustrated, but the two examples just + 
sented should suffice to show the kind of thing it is. And from 
springs religion. The knowledge which is thus communicated 
revealed to man forms a part of his science and philosophy, but thi 
knowledge is often set apart, because it is believed to be peculia 
precious—crucial to human welfare—and because it is believed | 
come directly from a supernatural source, and to demonstrate th 
existence of a favorable relationship between man and the super 
natural powers, or power, or force, or whatever is supernatural 
When this occurs, it seems as important to preserve the relationshij 
as the knowledge communicated, and to both ends appropriate ac 
tion is required of man, in addition to the course of action require 
by new knowledge. The consequence is what we can re 
religion. Definite beliefs, considered to be true beyond doubt, ar 
essential to it, but do not of themselves constitute it. Beliefs origi 
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ating in extraordinary experience must flow out into an appropriate 
ay of life—and when they do so we are in the presence of religion. 
‘Diversities in religions.—We have been trying, it must be re- 
iembered, to discover the starting-point of religion, and to get 
me light on its fundamental nature. The account just given is 
ecessarily abstract. We may now notice, however, that it leaves 
90m for all the diversities which have been observed in the religions 
the world, past and present. And it should, in addition, help 

s to understand these diversities. For if religious belief has its 
asis in man’s experience, it evidently must take forms suggested 
y that experience. We can, in general, understand something 
aly in so far as we can melas it to what we already know. The 
ime statement made to a child of ten, to a youth of fifteen, and to 
man of thirty, is likely to be understood in a different way by each 
-and in a still different way if made to a person just beginning to 
am our language. The same statement made to an American 
mer, to an Eskimo, to a Peruvian Indian, and toa Londonbanker, 
likely to be understood in a different way by each. The mere fact 
at a message comes, or is believed to come, from a supernatural 
alm is itself of considerable importance, as will presently be ex- 
a But there is always the question—a very practical and 
sistent question—how it is to be understood. And it will be 
derstood, it can be understood, only in terms of the experience, 
1e ways of life, the conscious needs, the values, of the people who 
‘ceive it. Hence, from the very nature of the case, there are bound 
) be as many religions, and as many varying religious usages, as 
iere are different peoples, living under differing conditions, and 
t different stages of development, in the several portions of the 
uth. As soon as we begin really to think about the matter, it is 
apossible to imagine how it could be otherwise. It is a fact having 
le same significance—no more, no less—as the similar variations 
) be found in the sphere of education, and in that of ‘science and 
ailosophy.”’ 


RELIGION AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


| a religion lost its vitality?—Looked at externally, in the light 
what has just been said, religion sometimes seems to be no more 
an an instrument—of high efficacy under some conditions—for 
Me ving and transmitting cultures and for holding communities 
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together. In highly developed and complex societies, moreove 
many of the offices performed under simpler conditions of life 5 
religion are separated off and taken over by other institutions—p 
the secular state, for example, and by educational agencies, 4 

organizations for scientific investigation. In these circumstan 
it is sometimes felt by ‘“emancipated” people that religion s 
no useful purpose, but is merely a species of delusion someho 
on foot and maintained for their own profit by priests—who ar 
alleged to be really charlatans. 

Both the view that religion is merely a useful servant of the state 
and the view that it is a delusion fostered by priests for their pro 
are very ancient, and are sporadically recurrent. Both 
furthermore, at particular times be true of particular religions 
is always possible that an educational institution, or even an ed 
tional system, may fall into the hands of quacks and charla’ 
and may be maintained—no longer for the sake of education, wht 
is a hard discipline—but with a view solely to the profit either 
individuals or of the teaching guild as a whole. It is equally p 
ble, also, that an educational institution or system may be perv. 
by interested people to the service of propaganda. And ju 
may religions at times suffer either of these misfortunes. Bu 
learn nothing about education—though we may learn some 
about educational administration—by studying its perversions 
know, or ought to know, that every institution entrusted to mé 
like man himself, open to perversion, degeneracy, and dis 
and in the case of religion we should not imagine—any more 
we do in the case of man or of other institutions—that we can 
its true nature and office from studying only part of the evid 
and in particular only the part showing that religions may bec¢ 
perverted, degenerate, or outworn. Undoubtedly some have 
sidered this legitimate because religions lay claim to superna 
sanction; but, equally whether this claim be allowed or not, i 
mains a fact that religious institutions—exactly like all other i 
tions—are perforce in the hands of men, and are, conseque 
exposed to every kind of danger. 

We need pay no further attention to the charge that religion 
being really a mischievous delusion fostered by priests for their O¥ 
profit, is simply a burden to society. This charge was revived ii 
the eighteenth century and was then widely credited. In our 
time it has again been revived, in somewhat different form. 
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jow hear it said that religion is only a tool of capitalism, maintained 
o keep the ‘‘wage-slaves”’ contented with their lot. But this is a 
iece of sheer demagogism, credible only to very ignorant and preju- 
liced people. No qualified student of religion today gives the slight- 
st support to this charge in either of its forms. 
The enduring values of religion.—On the contrary, such stu- 
ents recognize that religion can perform, and has performed, services 
f incalculable value to society; and for this reason it is necessary 
hat we should clearly understand the autonomous character of 
sligion. It is a fact, which has already been admitted, that society, 
r the state, can on occasion capture religion and use it for what we 
ow call secular purposes; but what we must understand is that this 
a perversion of religion which normally ends in killing it for the 
ae being. The well-meaning people who hope thus to transform 
ociety end by transforming religion instead; and they so thoroughly 
iscredit it in the course of their endeavors that it can finally perform 
o useful service of any kind. 

Why should this be so? At bottom the reason is exceedingly 
mple and equally conclusive. Religion, as we have seen, has 
s starting point in some form of communication to man which is 
baarded as a species of divine revelation. It takes its rise, then, 
‘om an extraordinary experience which is believed to prove that 
ran j is in direct contact with superior powers able to affect his life 
worably or unfavorably. This is a minimum statement. In the 
wore developed religions it is explicitly held that man is in communi- 
ition with, and is capable of becoming one with, ultimate Reality, 

d that the means necessary to salvation, as this union is termed, 
fe been made known to him. Obviously, if this be so, religion 
| something fundamental, meriting man’s primary sieeer ce 
verything else must be secondary to this. And consequently reli- 
ion cannot, without perversion and degeneracy, be made to serve 
ie state or society. It serves something infinitely more important; 
ad it commands a devotion which statesmen envy, and vainly 
tempt to secure, solely because it represents something ultimate 

d absolute. 

Yet, as has been said, religion performs services of incalculable 

ue to society. But such services are secondary and of the nature 

by-products. In general, as we have noticed, man’s life is an 
tease struggle, terminated only by death, and usually involving 
any lesser defeats along the way to this inevitable end. And it is 
| 
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primarily religion which has fostered in men those qualities 
character without which it is inconceivable that they should he 
continued undauntedly to face through the centuries those consté 
trials, hardships, and defeats imposed on them by the unalterabl 
conditions of existence; and that they should, moreover, have § 
largely triumphed in those spheres of action within which it ha 
proved possible for them to remake themselves and their enviror 
ment. It is primarily religion which has given men courage, bor 
of the conviction that higher powers are with them, supportin: 
and aiding them. It is primarily religion which has given mei 
faith that, despite all appearances, life is important, significan 
and worth all it costs to carry it off well. It is primarily religio 
which has kept men modest in prosperity; which has curbed thei 
insolence and brutality; which has fostered not only the early bu 
the greatest developments of architecture, the fine arts, and litera 
ture; and which has tenaciously conserved past experience, withou 
which man’s existence would remain a wretched hand-to-mout 
affair. = | 
These are great things. It has a paradoxical appearance, bu 
it is undeniable that religion has been equally constructive and con 
servative. Perhaps it is only possible to be splendidly constructiv 
upon a basis of conservatism. At any rate, it is to be noted that th 
constructive activity fostered by religion relates to what may 
called the development of man’s humanity; it does not relate to th 
development of the exact sciences which deal with the physic 
world and with man’s animal nature. Real or supposed knowledg 
of this kind religion accepts, preserves—often until long after it ha 
been discredited—and uses. But it has not fostered progress ii 
this direction. It is, as not a few students have insisted, thorough 
practical, concerned as to how a man applies or uses knowledge, f 

relatively indifferent to that knowledge itself. And though 
is only a half-truth, it isimportant. For it aids us to see that } 
religion, when unperverted, does serve fundamental intere 
society, it serves these only to the extent that the interests of re 
and of society happen to be identical. We have not the 

notion how society might have developed without religion. 
is no instance of such a development known to history or ani 
pology. It is reasonable to conclude that religion has been essent 
in the process. Yet religion does what society needs, not for th 
sake of society, but for its own sake. It has its own ends, its ow 
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urposes, and works for them. It has its own character; it is auton- 
mous. It is only as it were by accident that it performs essential 
srvices to society, and those services it cannot perform when society 
acceeds in making religion its servant or slave. 


f 
PRIMITIVE RELIGION 


The limitations of our knowledge.—When we turn from a 
. i consideration of the character of religion to its history, we 
e first confronted with a question to which there is no answer. 
ied knows when the first religion arose, or where, or how. 
- has been mentioned, however, earlier in this work! that Neander- 
al man apparently had some definitely religious belief, and it is 
asonable to suppose that the earliest human societies were organ- 
ed only on a basis afforded by religion. But, beyond this, nothing 
an be said, and we cannot even discuss with much certainty the 
ligions of so-called “‘primitive” peoples. Evidence afforded by 
schaeology is, in this connection, of little value, because of the 
ifficulty of interpreting it; and, of course, no “primitive” peoples 
‘e now in existence. Groups with relatively simple culture, such 
those living in central Australia, may or may not be similar to 
primitive” peoples—and there is no way of knowing. It is certain, 
owever, that such tribes or communities have as long a past as our 
wn, that their condition has not been absolutely static throughout 
untold number of centuries, and that there is far less difference, 
Re amental characteristics, between such groups and the most 
ighly civilized peoples than was formerly supposed. It seems 
lattically certain, moreover, that some savage groups are now 
reserving and transmitting only the decayed and tattered remnants 
Pe culture and religion at one time more vigorous, positive, and 
mplex. 
Nowadays, of course, not because it is really ‘‘scientific,”’ but 
cause it is the easiest thing to do, we try to arrange every collection 
varying phenomena in an order of succession patterned in accord- 
ce with the hypothesis of organic evolution. That hypothesis 
now everywhere accepted, as Henry Adams has made clear to 
rt generation, not because it is or can be proved, but because we 
dit irresistibly convenient. And for the same reason we extend 
and talk of “the evolution of religion.’”” Thus anthropologists 
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arrange religions in an order of ascending complexity, and call t 
simplest that they can find ‘primitive religion” —while those w 
are candid warn their readers that “primitive,” as they use it, 
‘devoid of chronological import.”? Readers should also be warn 
however, that to talk of ‘“‘the evolution of religion” is to employ 
only a loose and very imperfect analogy. 

Actually, we know of nothing of the sort. Actually, we knoy 
only religions, not ‘‘religion,”’ in history and in pre-historic times 
and we do not see them turning into each other or succeeding each 
other in any regular, evolutionary way. We have already observed 
how the forms taken by religions are conditioned, or prescribed, by 
the development of groups at the times when their religions ar 
introduced. Consequently ‘‘the evolution of religion” is just as 
much a fiction as is “‘the evolution of civilization.” And in the 
case of religion, just as in the case of civilization, we can only observe 
anything approaching a regular process of change within giver 
religions, but not connecting them with each other in any ordéi 
sequence. All, in fact, that can be said on this subject is that ge 
ally religions seem, after a relatively short period, to enter int 
course of gradual deterioration. There is nothing, however, t 
prove that this is inevitable, and more than one existing relig 
may yet demonstrate that at least the rule is open to exceptions. — 

Man’s interpretation of experience in terms of power 
With these warnings in mind, we will now glance briefly at ther 
elementary forms of religion of which anything is known. In 
first place, we have no evidence of any being properly to be rega 
as a man who does not have some kind of consciousness of him 
as a purposeful agent. Man, then—the earliest we can imagine— 
finds himself in a world where objects surrounding him are, lil 
him, apparently capable of moving themselves and of acting. 
assumes unquestioningly that they are “‘powers.”’ He himself 
“power.” When he does something he means to do it, he is actu 
by some purpose. “He assumes that it is the same with o 
“‘powers.’’ When a black cloud comes up the sky, flashing ligh 
and sending forth peals of thunder, it means to do that; and 
it strikes trees near by and other men, it means to do that : 
and of course purposely spares him. When, a little later, f 
suddenly attacked by an acute pain in his belly, he straight 
assumes that some other “‘power”—this time an invisible one—f 
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fuck him down. His world is peopled with these powers, because 
hatever happens to him must be the act of one of them. He begins 
| differentiate them in accordance with the places where they are 
Htive—sky, mountain, and the like—or in accordance with what 
ey do. He comes to think of some as unfriendly, of others as 
heertain or indifferent, though capable of being friendly;—and 
loner or later some surprising event convinces him that there is a 
ay of getting them to help him. It is a disputed question whether 
‘is moment marks the birth of magic or of religion. It is, however, 
fobably a mistake to try to distinguish the two sharply at this, or 
ven at a considerably later, stage of development, and the effort 
ill not be made here. 
The word ‘‘power”’ has been used to indicate that at first these 
btions are spontaneous, unquestioning, and vague. But it is not 
ng before man becomes sufficiently reflective to get the idea that 
> is made up of soul and body, the former being the animating 
-inciple, the real man or self; the latter being the soul’s temporary 
lace of abode. The observation of death helps to suggest this 
lea, and also the observer’s own dreams. The conditions of savage 
e make regular eating often an impossibility, and alternate periods 
fasting and of over-eating promote both “visions” during waking 
ours and vividdreams. In addition, victims of mental and nervous 
sorders have seemed to their contemporaries, through many ages, 
wiously to be possessed by some “‘power.’’ To see a man die is 
) see the thing, whatever it was, that animated him depart. The 
ymmonest notions were that it left with the dying man’s last 
.. or, if he had been wounded, that it oozed out with his blood. 
2 any case it is very evident that its departure makes a profound 
ifference. And dreams shed light on the phenomenon. In them 
1e dreamer has many experiences which seem to prove that the 
nul leaves its body temporarily—amongst these the experience of 
eeting, talking with, or perhaps fighting with the souls of dead 
= It is all very definite and conclusive, and from the accumu- 
ted evidence of dreams it can be discovered just what souls are 
ke, how they spend their time, what is needed to keep them con- 
ented, and, indeed, everything one might want to know about them. 
Animism and totemism.—The inference is natural that all 
aings capable of moving or acting likewise have souls. Animals 
ave them, and so do trees, rivers, clouds, the stars, and the like. 
sides, to account for things that happen without visible agency, 
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there are unembodied spirits. This stage of belief is called animi 
And since man cannot live without encountering these spirits cor 
stantly, it is of the utmost importance to him to know how to tres 
them. It is very generally believed, for example, that the spiri 
of the dead require certain attentions from their living descendants 
and that they become malignant enemies when neglected. Acts 
propitiation, sacrifices, and offerings, directed towards powel 
spirits, thus begin, and often develop in time into very intri¢ 
ceremonies, every detail of which is important and must be exac 
carried out, though the original reason may long since have 
forgotten. 

It is very early believed, however, not only that man can protec 
himself from hostile spirits, but that he can make some spirits sery 
his own purposes. Two methods of doing so have been followe 
at one time or another almost everywhere. One is to induc 
spirit to enter into a man who then can control it. Such a mar 
having peculiarly close relations with spirits, is called a Shamai 
He can, through his power over them, see into the future, le 
what is occurring in distant places, discover what is necessary 
influence the spirits favorably, expel harmful spirits, and, generall 
meet every emergency. The Shaman is, in other words, not unl 
the modern spiritualistic “‘medium.” The other common methe 
controlling the spirits for human purposes is to conjure them i 
some object—usually a small one that may easily be carried 
—and then to seal it up tightly. Such an object is then a fi 
and often a man will have a number of them, each one servi 
protect him from some specific ill, or to give him some de 
quality. 

Since everything that affects man’s life is endowed with a 5] 
or soul, animals are regarded as beings similar to men except 
appearance. Some of them, moreover, are superior to men 
certain respects. Hence it is not surprising that men should s 
to form alliances with them. The same kind of union is 
formed, for the same reason, with some plants, with such objé 
as the sun or the moon, and sometimes even with a valuable artifi 
object, such as an ax. This is fotemism; and the totem is reg 
as a powerful friend, and gives its name to the group, and 
greatly in binding the members together closely. At the same 
there are some objects, some events, that are held to be dange: 
Hence contact with them, or the performance of certain deeds 
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ohib ted, on pain of untold calamity, not only to the offender but 
all connected with him. Such prohibitions are faboos. They 
e “as various as the conditions of human life.” 


TRANSITION TO POLYTHEISM 


The principal characteristics of “primitive religion,” just enumer- 
ed, show how primitive man’s “science and philosophy” caused 
m to see a religious significance in practically every aspect of his 
sand in every portion of his environment which he could observe 
ng upon him or affecting himin any way. Yet at the same time, 
i should see more plainly could we go further into detail, while 
Mitive man appears to have taken a “future life” for granted, 
attention was concentrated, for himself, upon his present life 
his own practical problems while living on earth. The world 
full of souls or spirits—it is impossible to draw a line between 
two—and he himself was a soul like the rest, and —= all con- 
ied to exist, indefinitely or for ‘a very lone time.” But the 
ant aspect of this discovery was its direct bearing upon man’s 
ediate problems here and now. The spirits could help or hurt; 
le great thing was to get them on one’s own side, to get them to 
{ man wanted, to coerce, cajole, or persuade them to side 
h man in his endeavors—in hunting, in fighting, in getting 
> in getting children, in securing the best and the most of 


g- 
There was no particular question about what one wanted—that 
uld be allowed to take care of itself. The thing was to get it. 
i this is the characteristic point of view of what we may call 
“natural man.” Such, apparently, were the earliest human 
igs, or that great majority of them about whom alone we can 
2 probable conjectures. But the type has persisted, and indeed 
wished. We find it today, in all essentials indistinguishable from 
Hed primitive man, not only in existing backward peoples, but 
‘the most highly civilized communities of the Western world. 
3, in fact, the ‘‘natural man” who has caused recent writers to 
are that in the late nineteenth century the doctrine or dogma 
” became the real dominant religion of Western civiliza- 
on. And the viewpoint of the ‘natural man,” as we see, is not 
iconsistent with a certain kind of religion. The form taken by 
tat religion in the most elementary cultures was conditioned by the 
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““science and philosophy” of the period. As men reached a 
complex and more highly developed-state of existence, “animi 
turned into polytheism; but this was a a of form, not of fu 
mental character—just as the so-called ‘ ‘religion of progress 
quite recent times is basically identical in spirit with anim 
though radically different in form. 


POLYTHEISM 


In polytheism the government of the world is regarded as bei 
lodged in a number of superhuman figures, very similar to me 
every respect save length of life and extent of power. Ani 
tended constantly to make the spirits more like persons, and 
relation between the spirits and man more like a personal 
Further reflection, an altered conception of man’s dependence 
nature—when agriculture came to demand systematic operat 
on a large scale—and the development of highly organized po. 
systems, gathering many groups together under a single rul 
contributed to carry this tendency to its conclusion—the subs 
tion of the god for the spirit. The change was not absol 
complete, and much that was characteristic of animism conti 
to be believed. But anew conception of the divine made its ap} 
ance, and had a rich and varied development. In gener 
amounted to this: The ‘‘powers” affecting man’s life wer 
to be, not less real than before, but more distant, more indepen 
of merely local manifestation, grander, more like great person 
and kingly rulers. The “powers,” in other words, could no le 
be thought of merely in terms of what they did. Increased k 
edge, together with a growing sense of human dignity and 
and a larger conception of the possibilities of life, impelled me 
think more of what the “powers” were. What kind of being woul 
and could, do the things the ‘‘powers” are responsible for? — 
answer was irresistible: Persons, beings like men, though ende 
with superhuman strength, agility, loveliness, kindiisess long 
—with, in short, every human quality or characteristic raised 
higher power, including anger, eagerness for gifts, and lust. 

These were gods. They did not make their appearance in ac 
ance with any plan, or system. They were of gradual 
There were as many of them, with as many different characte 
as men felt the need for. There were gods of the sky, of the se: 
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earth, of food-planting, of harvest, of war, of love, of child-bearing, 
creation, of the other world, of victory; gods of clans or groups 
| cities; sun-gods, mneon-sods, or goddesses, and the like, to an 
definite number.’ What they were like can be seen, far better 
an it can be described, in such poems as the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
di in Greek sculptured representations of the gods. 

In Homer, moreover, one sees the beginnings of a further develop- 
ant. For the Homeric gods themselves form a community, with 
us at their head, ruler both of gods and of men, yet himself subject 
a power beyond him, Fate, and able to command no absolute 
jedience from his fellow-gods. And from Hesiod one learns that 
le Greek gods not only formed a community from a very early 
me, but that they also had a history. This was preserved in 
yihs. A myth is simply an answer to a question—a story told 
explain how something happened ‘‘once upon a time.” Such 
pres, of course, aided greatly in objectifying and rendering 
finite the conceptions of the divine which prevailed during this 
wge of belief in the several parts of the world. They also aided in 
sroducing order into the various assemblages of gods, as, too, did 
re elaborate and settled habits of worship. 

he transition from animism to polytheism had been, in part, 
movement away from an implicit belief in anarchy amongst the 
owers” affecting man’s life. Later efforts to conceive of the 
S as forming a community with some one great god at their 
ad, such as Zeus amongst Greek peoples, were more conscious 
empts in the same direction. Increasing knowledge, together 
the formation of large city-states and great empires, made 
1 conscious that the processes of change in their physical environ- 
t were on the whole orderly processes; and political development 
the same time necessitated orderly relations between men—not 
y between members of the same small group, but between hun- 
Is of groups, families, clans, all gathered together in one com- 
aensive organization. ‘The situation made justice a fundamental 
uisite of life, even though it was practically, as it has remained, 

Baattainable ideal. The need, however, served at least to 
mote the change which was taking place in religion—the change 
a conception of the gods as the sources of order, with some one 
tending to assume general command in the interest of justice. 


I 


brief account of nature gods anciently worshiped in the Near East is to be 
in Chapter X of this volume, pp. 153 ff. 
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THE HIGHER RELIGIONS 


When po.ytheism reached the point just described it had ¢ 
about as far, apparently, as it could go. Such a religion mig 
remain indefinitely satisfactory to a people—as also might animisi 
That would depend on the level of culture beyond which, for o 
reason or another, a given group might never go. There are peoy 
today whose religion is animistic; and other peoples who are px 
theists. And this is true not only of tribes or groups whom y 
should unhesitatingly call “backward,” but also of highly civiliz 
peoples. In China, for example, though conditions are at present 
chaotic to permit of confident generalization, until 1912, when tf 
Manchu dynasty was overthrown, the religion of the State w 
polytheistic, and that of the masses of the people a mixture of a 
cestor-worship with certain animistic elements.* ¥ 

The persistence of early religious conceptions.—In other ci 
ilized lands than China, however, where many circumstances we 
quite different, polytheism was proving unable, by the fifth centu 
B. C. or earlier, to adapt itself to increased knowledge an 
demands of mature reflection. Nor is this surprising. In ge 
the kinds of religion which have thus far been noticed are ali 
has been said above, in that they are appropriate, at different lev 
of experience or culture, to the “natural man.” The “natu 
man” is one who, whether he considers a future life certain or no 
thinks in terms of his present life here and now, or of him 
one whose success is to be measured in terms of earthly satisfaction 
He is, in the language of Christianity, the “unregenerate man,” 
the ‘‘once-born man.” He is conscious of needs—the good 
one in which they are satisfied. He thinks of the ‘‘powers” mai 
festing themselves around him as possible aids in the executio 
his own purposes. He tries to get them on his side; or, if they s 
definitely hostile, he tries to buy them off. 

This point of view is one which the ‘‘natural man” shares wit 
children, and some have not hesitated to call it childish. It dep 
at any rate, on what we can recognize as youthful illusions, howevy 


"Nothing, of course, like a complete history of religions can be attempted in the 
chapters. It is intended simply to give a sketch of developments necessary 
understanding of the history and place of religion in Western civilization. He 
outline of religion in China can be presented; nor can any mention be made 
work of Confucius (551-478 B. C.), interesting though that is as the world’s] 
example of the inculcation of worldly wisdom of a high type on a religious — 


an 
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tavoidable such illusions may be at a certain stage of experience. 
is an illusion, for example, to suppose that our needs can ever be 
tisfied—for they expand and change constantly in proportion as 
2do satisfy them. It is an illusion, again, to suppose that we can 
come masters of our fate. We know much better than did any 
an 3000 years ago how to enslave or buy off the “powers” of 
ture; but there are limits beyond which we cannot go in this 
\terprise, and these limits are far on the lower side of what is 
hcessary to make man the “‘lord of creation.” It is an illusion, 
tthermore, in view of these circumstances, to suppose that life 
an opportunity for enjoyment. 

‘The emergence of new religious conceptions.—Such consider- 
ions as these, which men become aware of almost as soon as they 
ase taking life for granted and begin to reflect questioningly upon 
3 real nature, were doubtless abroad in the ancient world from a 
‘ty early time. They suggested to some, as they do today, that 
was an empty farce, look at it how one might.!_ But to others 
ey suggested a very different conclusion; and a whole group of 
ligions arose whose founders taught that the meaning of life lay 
the opportunity it afforded the individual, not to win the gods 
ver to his side, but to bring himself over to the side of God. In 
portant respects these religions varied from each other; but they 
e remarkable for the extent to which, at bottom, they taught 
e same lesson: that life is crucially significant, though only an 
isode in the existence of the soul, that our real business is the 
making of ourselves, that we can free ourselves from illusion, and 
at we can attain for all eternity the end towards which our whole 
ing is directed—the peace which passeth understanding. 

‘This development constituted no absolute break with the past. 
was rather a new orientation of old elements. It found room for 
e whole life of man, but gave that life a larger meaning than 
fore, and opened up an inexhaustible vista. It was the fruit of 
sillusionment, yet was a discovery that life was fuller and more 
undant than the ‘natural man’’ had ever guessed. It adapted 
elf, of necessity, to varying antecedents and conditions in the 
veral parts of the world—and this accounts for the varying 
aracteristics to be observed in those religions which can here be 
iefly described. 


‘As regards our time, see The Modern Temper, by J. W. Krutch. The book can only 
understood as a somewhat unusual example of self-revelation. 
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Buddhism.—India was invaded from the north by Aryan pec 
at some time earlier—probably a good deal earlier—than 1ooo B 
The Aryans brought with them a nature-religion which develo 
into a polytheism whose records are extant in a collection of w 
known as Vedas. These served as the basis for a great fur 
development, at the hands of an emerging priestly caste, 
Brahmans, who elaborated ritual ceremonies, but also were de 
engaged in philosophical thought. It was thus against a back 
ground of minutely systematized religious observance and als 
profound religious philosophy that an Aryan nobleman, Siddharth 
Gotama, was brought up. He was born, according to our metho¢ 
of calculating time, about 563 B. C. (died about 483 B. C.), and we 
to become known to all the world as the Buddha—the Wise, 
lightened one, the Messiah. His contemporaries had come to 
lieve in the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, and the gre 
problem with which they were concerned was one of deliverani 
deliverance from the endless wheel of successive incarnations, whic 
if it was really endless and cyclical, made life an utterly em 
mockery. 

Gotama, seeking deliverance, left his wife, his son, his home 
place in the social world, and for seven years sought the answi 
his question, first under the guidance of teachers learned in t 
methods of inducing mystical ecstasy, and then through sever 
ascetic practices, until finally the four great truths leading to sé 
tion “‘came”’ to him in a moment of quiet rest. He then, at the 
of about thirty-seven, became a teacher, and in substance taug 
follows: The self is condemned to an endless chain of succes 
embodiments, of which the present life is a single link. Sufi 
is inevitable and universal throughout life, and has its orig 
desire. We are ignorant of the way in which desire, purpose, | 
and consequence are linked together, and for this reason keep ¢ 
ing only what can lead to suffering. Suffering cannot be ef 
except by extinguishing desire itself—even the desire for life. ~ 
may be accomplished by following the “eightfold path”—a ce 
of moral and intellectual self-discipline which leads to a gra 
withdrawal of the self from the body through the suppression 
sensation, intellection, and consciousness itself. At the fur 
end of the “‘eightfold path” one may actually experience by at 
pation the state of eternal peace—Nirvana. Selfhood, to Bu 
is itself a bondage to illusion. Nirvana is often spoken of as 
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rere the negation of existence, and this has given rise to much 
jisunderstanding. It is defined negatively because this is the only 
ray in which we can now speak of it, but the conception itself is 
ositive. Nirvana is a blessed state of release from bondage— 
is the peace which passeth understanding. 

To follow the “eightfold path” one had to do as Buddha had done 
renounce the world and devote one’s self wholly to the task of 
‘Ié-discipline. Buddha founded a monkish order for the purpose, 
those members depended for the necessities of life on alms, be- 
‘owed by those who could not or would not themselves follow the 
vay of salvation. All that these lay-Buddhists could hope for was 
lat they might be able to become mendicant brothers in a future 
carnation. Buddha himself was simply the teacher of men; 
nd even later, when he came to be regarded as divine, he was 
Ipremely venerated rather than worshiped. For it remained 
ie doctrine of Buddhism that deliverance, or salvation, could 
me only through adherence to the “eightfold path’’—that, in 
ther words, man had to work out his own salvation, which could 
dt be bestowed on him through any supernatural grace or inter- 
antion. This was too austere a creed to become popular, and as 
uuddhism spread into Tibet, China, Korea, and Japan, it was con- 
derably modified. It is preserved, however, in a pure form as a 
ing belief, in Ceylon, Burma, and Siam, though there have been 
> Buddhists in India itself since about the fourteenth century of 
r era. 

‘Zoroastrianism.—At about the same time that some of the 
tyans moved down into India, others moved westward into Persia 
d Media, taking with them a nature-religion very similar to that 
the Vedic Indians, with identical names for various gods, and 
ith at least some identical usages. The names of several of these 
ds appear in documents found in Asia Minor and dating from 
tly in the fourteenth century B. C. It was not, however, until 
uch later—about the second half of the seventh century B. C.— 
at the Iranians, as they are called, really established a united 
gdom in Media. Zoroaster was probably a Mede, and was 
obably born a good many years before this event. Practically 
thing is known about his life, though there is no doubt that he 
s an historical person, and is not a mere legendary figure. Such 
idence as there is suggests that the traditional date of his birth 
60 B. C.) is almost certainly too late, and perhaps very much 
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too late. If he was a Mede, he probably was driven by hosti 
to his teaching to settle in Bactria, in eastern Iran, where he is s 
to have made his first converts. What is definitely known abou 
him is that he appeared as a reforming prophet to whom had 
revealed the true religion of the true god, in opposition to the ‘als 
Iranian nature-religion. 
This polytheism Zoroaster totally rejected, preaching a true mone 
theism. There is, he taught, but one god, Ahura Mazda, the L 
Wisdom. Mazda, however, as his earliest deed, created severe 
beneficent powers—the Good Mind, the Right, micas Sovereignty 
and others—who remained his close associates. Inasmuch ¢ 
Mazda was proclaimed the true god in opposition to the old poly 
theism, the Iranian gods became the devils of the new religi 
And Zoroaster saw in the existence of opposites a principle wk 
extended throughout the world and throughout life. There 
beneficent plants and poisonous; there are civilized men and bat 
rians; there are beasts helpful to man and beasts hostile; there ¢ 
true pene and false believers; there is, in short, a diviciaall 
ning throughout all things. Those who follawred Zoroaster, more 
over, did so of their own volition. Hence he was led to conclud 
that every man is free to choose whether he will be of those who 
for or against righteousness and truth. This earth is a battlefi 
and life is warfare. Not only men, but also animals and pla 
and all things that compose the earth are arrayed in two opposi 
armies, respectively led by Ahura Mazda and by Ahriman—that 
by God and by Satan. Zoroaster foretold the ultimate triu 
of the Good, which was to result in the earth’s becoming a pare 
He believed that this victory and change were close at hand, w 
gave urgency to his preaching; and he taught that after Mazd: 
triumph there would be a Day of Judgment accompanied by t 
resurrection of the dead. Those adjudged not wanting were to! 
eternally in the earthly paradise, while the evil were to be torment 
by fire. Fs 
In later generations, when the victory of Mazda seemed to be: 
far off as ever, it was taught that the souls of the dead unde: 
a preliminary judgment immediately, and journeyed over a br 
broad for the righteous, but narrow as a sword’s edge for the wi 
The latter accordingly tumbled into a fathomless abyss, whil 
former passed over easily into a region of light close to 
Mazda. 
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Zoroastrianism is preéminently an ethical religion. There is 
nly one way to be saved—by fighting in the cause of righteousness 
fith the militant God of Right. To live the good life is to obey 
he moral law, to meet evil by fighting it and overcoming it, both 
s it appears within one’s self and as it appears in the surrounding 
orld. One is not to requite evil with good, but to exterminate it. 
me is not to retreat from the world, but to do battle unceasingly 
1 it while life lasts. 

With the rise and spread of Mohammedanism*—Mohammed was 
orn A. D. 570—both Christians and Zoroastrians in western Asia 
und their old religions a burden, and in the great majority of 
uses too heavy a burden to be borne along with the rule of their 
oslem conquerors. Hence, particularly from about the ninth 
mntury A. D., Zoroastrianism tended to decline. At the present 
me there are said to be only about 10,000 Zoroastrians in Persia. 
here are, however, about 90,000 more in India, chiefly in Bombay, 
here they form a prosperous community of their own. 
Judaism.—The religion of the Hebrews was similar to Zoroastri- 
qism in that it was announced by prophets as a true monotheism 
yposed to the nature-religions of neighboring peoples. In the 
2ginning, however, it did not make its appeal to individuals, as 
d Zoroastrianism, but to the nation as a whole; and it promised 
» future life to believers, but only a glorious future for the nation. 
he Hebrew god, Jehovah, was a jealous and wrathful deity, who 
reatened his people with national disaster if they did not worship 
m alone. To worship him truly, however, was not only to be 
‘rupulous in carrying out ceremonial requirements, but also to be 
ist, to be honest, to be compassionate towards the poor and the 
vortunate, to avoid sexual irregularity, and the like. Funda- 
ental elements of right behavior towards both Jehovah and one’s 
lllow men are stated briefly in the Ten Commandments (Exodus, 
t, 1-17), and although these in their present form include elements 
m as late a time as about 450 B. C., in the main they date from 
le eighth century B. C. and embody some commands from an 
gen earlier period. 

‘The warnings of national disaster to follow upon disobedience, 
nich had repeatedly been given by the prophets of Jehovah, were 


‘Limitations of space have prevented the inclusion of any outline of Mohammedan- 
1, Which is distinctly less important for the purpose of these chapters than the 
gions here considered. 
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duly fulfilled, especially by the Babylonian conquest at the 
of the sixth century. Thereafter the doctrine of divine retributi 
was further individualized, and it was taught that Jehovah insu 
to every man his just deserts while living on earth. This doctri 
was made very rigorous, but it accords so ill with experience fl 
it could not persist without serious modification. The Book 
Job is the great monument of revolt against it (written probabh 
about 450-425 B. C.), but its author had serious difficulty when 
came to face the consequences; for he could only declare that whil 
Jehovah was certainly a just God, his dealings with his worshiper: 
were beyond the compass of our undemie ae 
This has everywhere been a crucial problem in the development 0 
religion. There was a distinct tendency for a time amongst | 
Hebrews to abandon the moral law as a vanity, because the Crez 
of the world evidently had no regard for it.1 A way out of 
dilemma, however, was found in acceptance of the doctrine oi 
future life, in which the good were to be rewarded eternally, 
the evil punished. This doctrine had not been preached by 
older prophets and did not become a part of Hebrew religion u 
some time after about 400 B.C. It was then suggested to the Jey 
on one side, by Zoroastrianism, and on the other by the Gre 
This at least is the most probable conjecture as to its origin amongs 
them, but it has rightly been pointed out that the doctrine was 
evidently necessary to the completion of their ethical beliefs 1] 
they must have thought of it as really their own, and essent 
Jewish, wherever they discovered it. Accordingly, it was adop 
some believing only in the immortality of the soul, and oj 
believing, with the Zoroastrians, in a final resurrection of the b 
a general last judgment of the quick and the dead, and a para 
for those found not wanting. To both classes of believers, 
things necessary for salvation were the same: allegiance to the 
true and just God, and complete obedience to his laws, both m 
and ceremonial. 
That the requirement of perfect obedience, if rigidly exa 
would condemn all men to perdition was, however, recognized; 
it was taught that Jehovah, foreseeing man’s weakness and instabil 
ity, had mercifully agreed to accept repentance as a sufficien 


1Cf. the Book of Ecclesiastes. 
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as carefully safeguarded. It had to be a genuine turning away 
‘om evil, and its reality was to be judged by results. To return to 
ne’s sin after repentance proved that repentance had not been 
sal, and no severity of penance could atone for such failure. On 
1e other hand, no amount or kind of sin was too evil to permit of 
ehovah’s forgiveness if repentance was complete and genuine. 
The Greek Mysteries.—Every polytheistic religion is the prod- 
ct of a slow growth out of many elements which are not capable 
f being completely harmonized. All polytheisms consequently 
ave loose edges, so to say, which give room for special develop- 
ents under favoring circumstances. Two such special develop- 
lents which took place in Greece demand notice here—the worship 
Dionysus and the worship of Demeter.!_ Both took the form of 
wstertes. A ““mystery”’ to the Greek was ‘‘a ritual-drama, beheld 
ad shared only by the initiated”; and it was this characteristic of 
vese religions which has caused the use of this word to describe 
vem. ‘The actual secrets of initiation were probably of no great 
portance. What is important to us is the fact that the immortal- 
y of the soul—as a religious belief, not as a philosophical doctrine— 
ceived its chief support and great development in Greece from the 
tphic mysteries (Dionysus-worship) and the Eleusinian mysteries 
Demeter-worship). The origin of both cults is lost in the obscurity 
| the pre-historic age—the Dionysus cult in particular embodying 
ements of immemorial antiquity—and both persisted until the 
iumph of Christianity. 
‘The cult of Dionysus came down into Greece from Thrace, and 
ere is evidence that it was known as early as the sixth century 
,€. The tradition was that the doctrine had been divinely re- 
baled to Orpheus. It was in substance as follows: Man is made up 
| evil and of divine elements. He possesses a divine and immortal 
, of which his body is the prison-house or grave. He is doomed 
| suffer punishment after death for sins of the body on earth, and 
en to be reborn once more, and so on ad infinitum. Release from 
is endless succession of sin and punishment is, however, possible. 
y certain acts man can break the chain and win eternal life with 
e blessed gods. The essential features in this process, which 
ust be kept secret, are the rebirth of man into a divine existence, 
pd the careful observance thereafter of ritual purity of life. Re- 


i 


See Chapter XI of this volume, pp. 179-180, for an outline of the general develop- 
mt of Greek religion in connection with Greek science and philosophy. 
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birth is accomplished by actual participation in the substance of t 
god—as, for example, by tearing apart a living animal, believed 
be, at least for the time being, the god himself, and drinking 
the warm blood or devouring the warm and palpitating flesh. Th 
man becomes himself divine, enters on a new life, and is assuj 
of a happy and blessed eae 7 
As Orphism was known in Greece it contained Pythagoreai 
elements, and the initiation, or rebirth of man into his true divin 
nature, became an elaborate symbolic drama. Dionysus y 
a vegetation-god, and in his own life symbolized that which h 
was. For he was fabled annually to become seized with madnes: 
to rush wildly through forests, and finally to be torn in pieces b 
enemies, only to be brought back to life again. Hence his follower 
sought to participate in his divinity by re-enacting this pursul 
death, and resurrection. - 
The Eleusinian mysteries differed from the Orphic greatly ij 
details, but the character and object and importance of both w 
identical. And the high significance of the mysteries lies in th 
fact that they expressed the enduring conviction of the Greeks tha 
religion is a crucial reality for the individual. This the Olymp 
religion of the state could not do, and its failure left a gap w: 
history shows, man must fill, somehow or other, in the best we 
can—a gap which he will fill in a poor way if no good one is op 
him. The mysteries made religion a matter of actual experience 
not a matter of formal ceremony and conventional observance 
and so made vital the doctrine that there is an element of und 
divinity in man’s nature, and that the purpose of human lif 
in the opportunity it gives the soul to win its way to eternal uni 
with Reality itself, or the divine nature. Orphism, in additic 
taught that all things come from god, whatever name or names” 
used to designate him, and find the reason for their existence int 
possibility of returning to their source. q 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 
CHRISTIANITY BEFORE MODERN TIMES 


sown, and whose growth was rapid during the years immediatel 
before the Christian era. This was the repeated assurance 
by prophets that the long struggle of Israel was to issue in a gloriot 
consummation, which was to be heralded by, or brought about 

a Messiah, an “‘anointed one,’ who would, it was usually said, b 
of the tribe of Judah and a descendant of David. Opinion varie 
as to just what was to happen, and as to the precise office and stat 
of the Messiah, or—to use the Greek form of the word—Ch 
All were agreed that he was to be sent by Jehovah and was to effec 
the deliverance of the Chosen People. ‘To some, however, this: 
meant that a great conquering ruler was to appear, who wai 
overthrow the Roman Empire and all other kingdoms and to se 
up a magnificent Jewish domination of the earth. It was all tob 
most satisfactory for the Jews, and it was to last forever. Buta 
time passed, the fact became more and more clear that even suc 
a purely national deliverance as this could scarcely be accompli: 
without the direct intervention of Jehovah, and the conceptiot 
the Messiah began to be transformed accordingly. With the spi 
of belief in a future life, moreover, and a corresponding tendenc 
individualize the approaching deliverance, it came to assume a Ver 
different form. The Messiah was to appear in glory as a divin 
semi-divine representative of Jehovah, announcing the end o 
world and the institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, in which 
righteous—both the quick and the dead—were to enjoy an etem 
and blessed life. 

In accordance with this expectation, alleged forerunners of 

Messiah occasionally appeared, in the last years of the pre-Chr 
era and in the earliest years of our era, who were able to attra 
considerable number of followers when they proclaimed that 
Kingdom of Heaven was at hand, and that the time for repentan 
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sshort. One of these was a man who washed away, in the river 
idan, the sins of those who repented, and who was hence called 
lie the Baptizer, or Baptist. To him came a young man of Naza- 
ih, the son of Joseph, a carpenter. Tradition has it that John 
ognized in Joseph’s son, whose name was Jesus, the Messiah 
ose coming he had prophesied ;—and from this we may date the 
inning of Christianity. 


LIFE AND TEACHING OF JESUS 


Wiirces of our knowledge.—Practically all that we know con- 
fning Jesus comes to us from a collection of narratives and epistles 
led the New Testament. These documents were written at 
ious times within a hundred years of the death of Jesus, and 
ie long regarded, together with sacred writings of the Hebrews 
faprised in the Old Testament, as above question or investigation; 
vause it was believed that God had in effect dictated them and 
1 so ensured their complete accuracy. For a couple of centuries, 
wever, it has been increasingly recognized that, whatever their 
imate source, these books were written and transmitted by men 
ourselves, under human conditions, and that consequently 
ty must be treated and studied in exactly the same way as any 
jer historical documents, if we are to understand them aright. 
juch study has been very active, especially during the last hun- 
id years, and has resulted in definite conclusions which nobody 
4 now ignore. We have to be on our guard, however, against 
a “reconstructions” of the life and teaching of Jesus based, 
( simply or even primarily on critical study, but on what their 
thors regard as possible, or probable, or desirable, in view of 
ern science and philosophy. The most famous of these are 
5 Leben Jesu (1835), by David Strauss, and La Vie de Jésus 
63), by Ernest Renan, but there are many others like them. 
ey are all works of imagination controlled by prejudice, even 
ugh they embody results of careful historical criticism. Ac- 
ly, the New Testament contains several records which, in 
mtials, agree remarkably with each other, and which show how 
life of Jesus was understood in the earliest age of the Christian 
tch. It is possible, but not likely, that all those who wrote 
several portions of the New Testament misinterpreted that life. 
hey did, it is an extraordinary fact that they all misinterpreted 
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it in the same way. The evidence available would really f 
garded as conclusive for any other historical event, and has 
impugned or cast aside in this instance for reasons which 
nothing to do with the established principles of historical criti 

In any case, we cannot go behind the extant records, and tt 
agree in exhibiting Jesus as one who became persuaded that he 
the expected Messiah. As the Messiah, his life and death were 
fulfillment of Old Testament prophecy, and so close and const; 
is the correspondence that the former cannot be understood with 
the latter. Jesus, then, from the beginning, so far as we can kp 
was understood to have lived, and spoken, and acted in conséi 
fulfillment of the promises which had been made by God 
the prophets to his People. 

Jesus as a moral teacher.—Jesus was a teacher, a profoi 
moral teacher, and his words were the fulfillment of the moral 
of the Hebrews. It was not enough for a man to obey in out 
action the old commands; one must not even entertain secretl 
mere thought of disobedience. Only the pure in heart might h 
to see God. It was not how a man seemed to be that matte 
but what he was. And to save his soul, his real self, to win his 
through shams to what was true, a man must turn away W 
from evil—that is, from everything that might enslave him t 
was only of this earth. The trouble with the things of this 
was that they were corruptible, that they passed away from mot 
to moment and were no more, that no reliance could be plat 
them, so that the man pursuing these shadows was led 
chase while he became enslaved to them and like them in na 
the creature of shadows and a shadow himself. Where one’ 
was, there was one’s destiny. It was not that the things of ¢ 
were essentially evil—but man’s business was to use them, not! 
used by them. Even the Sabbath was created for man, no 
for the Sabbath. Hence man might use the things of this € 
but he must at all costs keep himself unspotted by the world, de 
himself from dependence on it, and cleave to the unseen things 
are eternal. 

So to do was to become pure in heart; but, such was man’s 
partaking of the corruptible earth, that purity itself ten 
encourage spiritual pride—the aes of lordliness. Hence 
necessary also for man never to forget that he was not h 
creator, but a creature, and that all he was or might becom 
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red to the author of his being. Not to the wise in their own 
imation, but to those who were meek and lowly of heart was the 
y open to fullness of life—because only the humble could truly 
iow themselves for what men are, and feel their debt to God. 
And to love God, on whom all depended, was the final thing need- 
, loving also one’s neighbor as one’s self. It was not enough to 
verence God; it was necessary to love him, to love righteousness 
‘and for itself, with one’s whole being, with such singleness of 
art that one’s love overflowed to one’s neighbor. It was not 
at one’s neighbor was worthy of love; only God was worthy of it; 
+ God was worthy even of such love as could not but extend 
elf to his children for the Father’s sake. 
Jesus more than a moral teacher.—Such, in substance, ac- 
rding to the records, was the teaching of Jesus. There is no hint 
‘sentimentalism, no ieriieence) no relenting attitude towards the 
Tighteous, no trace of modern humanitarianism, in the love of 
ich he made so much account. A great deal else in his teaching 
vites comment, but we must go on at once to observe that he was 
t simply, not even chiefly, a moral teacher. It was essential to 
s task to make it clear that those who were to be of the Kingdom 
st obey counsels of unworldly perfection; but he repeatedly said, 
‘effect, that men could not hope to make themselves worthy of 
ernal life, yet that all things might be possible to them if only they 
id unqualifiedly believe in him as the Christ. He was the Son 
God, sent to live the divine life as a man under human conditions. 
2 was, not merely through what he said, but substantially in his 
tson and by his life itself and death, the Word of God communi- 
ted aforetime through the prophets and now made flesh. He 
me to redeem men, not by sage advice, or by exhortation to good 
havior, or by arousing within them a shallow and vain humani- 
tianism, but by the direct and living act of the living God. His 
aching was primarily a commentary on his nature and on the life 
the divine nature under earthly conditions. That life was one 
isolation, of apparent weakness, of suffering—and it ended in 
ath by crucifixion, the punishment reserved for criminals. Never- 
eless it was a triumphant life too, and precisely because of its 
gic cast; for it was a victory of righteousness, steadfast against 
odds, and courting death rather than submission to the sinful 
orld. Fence it was that men were, as the supreme test of their 
od faith, to believe in Jesus as the Christ, because his redemptive 
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efficacy lay in the man himself, in his life and death, in which 3 
could participate only through entire belief. Acceptance of C! 
in singleness of heart meant acceptance with full knowledg 
righteousness itself, whatever the consequences; and this in 
meant freedom from sin, and fullness of life. 


EARLY SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY 


It is often said, as if it were a matter of some importance, 
Jesus had no intention of founding a new religion—a fact w. 
should be obvious from the account just given of his life and te 
ing. But the acceptance of the claim that he was indeed the C] 
—immediately confirmed, as his followers believed, by his Resut 
tion on the third day after his death- sineaeees transfor 
Hebrew religion in the very process of fulfilling its promise. | 

Emergence of Christianity as a new religion.—The dai 
made by Jesus and for him was never accepted by more thi 
minority of the Jews, who accordingly persisted, as they do 


accepted amongst the Gentiles, or non-Jewish peoples, of the 
Empire. The books of the New Testament, indeed, from w. 


the use of converts amongst the Gentiles. And these convert 
course, as well as the Jews, could only understand the gosp 
Christ in terms of the science and philosophy and earlier re 
then current. Jesus himself, if he was divine, was also human, 
had been constrained not only to speak the language of his 7 
and place, puts to think and speak i in terms of what could be un 


Hinaien ie can keg when his gospel was carried abr 
it was colored by those who received it. Since, for example, it 
proclaimed that Jesus was the Son of God, it was unavoidable 
it should have been believed and asserted that he had been a wo 
worker; for the power to perform miracles was then everywher 
garded as an attribute of divinity.! 

Inconsistencies in the New Testament, as well as relics of 

1It is more than likely, however, that this belief had a large basis in fact; inas 
as it is scarcely open to doubt that Jesus was able to effect cures in a manner Wi 


not yet understand, though apparently similar cures are a matter of authentic e: 
perience, in our time as in former ages. 
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conditions, seem far less important today than they did to 
es of the nineteenth century; because with closer study and 
knowledge it has now become evident that most, if not all, 
hese inconsistencies can be explained as consequences of varying 
rts to interpret the gospel of Christ to the Gentiles. What is 
portant, and increasingly clear, is that the primitive Christian 
firch came into existence and rapidly grew because the great 
ts of the life and death of Jesus, as soon as they came to be known 
1 to be understood, everywhere carried conviction. Men really 
jeved that Jesus, by what he spoke and did, had finally and 
mpletely expressed the purpose of the true God. The men, more- 
*, who formed this belief were, as was said above, chiefly non- 
vish men, to whom the gospel came as a genuinely new religion— 
H one facther removed from its Judaic origin by the very act of 
preting it to them—so that, despite a continuity between 
ism and Christianity which never was lost sight of, the gospel 
soon was rightly regarded as something distinctive and new, 
rving a name of its own. 
easons for the rapid spread of Christianity.—It was at one 
‘felt that there was something miraculous in the way in which 
new religion spread out from Jerusalem. It has long been 
ognized, however, that the conversion of the ancient world may 
ily Berotedscd for by a combination of favoring ‘circumstances 
he earliest years of our era. One of these was the existence of 
Roman Empire, in which, as the historian Gibbon says, ‘‘the 
st civilized provinces of Europe, Asia, and Africa were united 
der the dominion of one sovereign, and gradually connected by 
: most i intimate ties of laws, of manners, and of language. . 
e public highways, which had been constructed for the use of the 
Ons, opened an easy passage for the Christian missionaries from 
lascus to Corinth, and from Italy to the extremity of Spain or 
tain; nor did those spiritual conquerors encounter any of the 
stacles which usually retard or = the introduction of a 
eign religion into a distant country.’’ Not only, however, had 
e unified the civilized world surrounding the Mediteaneae 
had at the same time weakened the many traditional religions 
her conquered peoples, and had given them nothing in return 
Philosophic skepticism, which might, in an age of peace and 
Sperity, content a few fortunate and cultivated men, but which 
the great majority unsustained and hopeless. 
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Under these conditions, a gospel which gave every life a tre 
dous meaning had a sure ground of appeal, and Gibbon, in his hist 
of The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, has enumerated { 
causes which served most effectually to enhance that appeal: 


I. The inflexible and, if we may use the expression, the intoler 
zeal of the Christians, derived, it is true, from the Jewish religion, } 
purified from the narrow and unsocial spirit which, instead of iny 
had deterred the Gentiles from embracing the law of Moses. II. 
doctrine of a future life, improved by every additional circums 
which could give weight and efficacy to that important truth. IL. 
miraculous powers ascribed to the primitive church. IV. The pur 
austere morals of the Christians. V. The union and discipline o 
Christian republic, which gradually formed an independent and incre 
state in the heart of the Roman Empire. 


These causes for the rapid spread of Christianity through 
Roman world were correctly singled out by Gibbon as the t 
important, but they are, of course, precisely what the gre 
torian called them, ‘‘secondary causes.” What filled the 
tians with an inflexible and intolerant zeal? What pra 
their pure and austere morals? What enabled them to attain | 
union and discipline requisite to their spiritual conquests? 1 
crucial factor was their faith that Jesus was indeed the Chri 
And this faith arose not primarily from his moral teaching. 
evaluation of life was mature, disillusioned, and profound—h 
in itself not well calculated to win immediate, general acceptan 
and it was, moreover, not at all original. Hebrew and Christi 
scholars are today in substantial agreement about this: E 
recorded saying of Jesus can be pretty closely matched ir 
Rabbinic literature of his age or earlier. Jesus taught what 1 
great teachers of his race and time were teaching;—yet some 
or other he transformed their precepts, giving them a 
potency. He spoke ‘“‘as one having authority,” we are 
more than that—‘‘never man spake like this man.” And 
lies the secret of the matter: Jesus inspired unexampled t 
cause his nature and his way of life and death bespoke unexa 
character. And if men would but put their faith in him, and 
entrust themselves wholly to him, he promised, he would see t 
through. 

What we must realize if we are to understand the early sprea 
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istianity is that men proceeded to do exactly this—and to find 
experience that Jesus did not fail them, that the promise was 
. If this was delusion, it was delusion of an extraordinary 
Tt is, in any event, the one foundation of the Christian 
r And historically it is not open to doubt that men found 
jugh Christ a new freedom, an enlarged sense of the possibilities 
| life, an inexhaustible field for significant achievement, a ground 
| hope—in a word, a deepened, sobered, spiritualized, enlightened 
uma nity—such as had not previously been known in the ancient 
| 


From Gibbon’s day and before until our own, many explanations 
ve been advanced for the victory of the Christian faith; yet the 
aplest one remains still the best. Gibbon was right enough as 
as he went; but, ultimately, Christianity triumphed because it 
esented to men, and enabled them io realize in experience, a truer, 
Mtter humanity than had hitherto been conceived or seen. 

. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THEOLOGY 


elation of Christianity to paganism.—We have already noticed 
it the spread of Christianity depended upon the possibility of 
rpreting it to those who were to receive it. It so happened that 
= new religion could quite easily be understood—though of course 
‘always in exactly the same ways—both by simple and ignorant 
n and by the best and most highly cultivated minds of the ancient 

ld. It was seen to have points of contact, for example, both 

h popular mystery-religions, similar to those described at the 
= the preceding chapter, and with the philosophy of Plato, and 
h Stoicism. Within a very short period after the death of Jesus, 
fianity was established in four great cities of the Empire— 
hesus, in Antioch, in Alexandria, and in Rome. Undoubtedly 
d not remain and flourish in such surroundings without re- 
g something from them as well as giving something to them. 
is a good deal of difficulty in this question, and the tendency 
me years has probably been to exaggerate the importance of 
Christianity thus absorbed from the pagan world. The 
ntial point to remember is that, while Christianity absorbed 
uch, it nevertheless maintained its substantial identity and 
inctiveness and continuity. In other words, it was not eaten 
by the mystery-mongers and philosophers of antiquity, but, 


. 


7 
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on the contrary, it ate them up, in so far as it found them digestibl 
and nutritious, discarding the remainder. | 

St. Augustine, in his short treatise On Christian Doctrine, 
fairly stated the general truth of this whole matter. He write 


If those who are called philosophers, and especially the Platonist 
have said aught that is true and in harmony with our faith, we are 
only not to shrink from it, but to claim it for our own use from f 
who have unlawful possession of it. For, as the Egyptians had not. 
the idols and heavy burdens which the people of Israel hated and 
from, but also vessels and ornaments of gold and silver, and garm 
which the same people when going out of Egypt appropriated to # 
selves, designing them for a better use, not doing this on their ow 
authority, but by the command of God, the Egyptians themselve 
their ignorance, providing them with things which they themselves 
not making a good use of; in the same way all branches of hea 
learning have not only false and superstitious fancies and heavy bur 
of unnecessary toil, which every one of us, when going out under 
leadership of Christ from the fellowship of the heathen, ought to abh 
and avoid; but they contain also liberal instruction which is bette 
adapted to the use of the truth, and some most excellent precepts 
morality; and some truths in regard even to the worship of the ©: 
God are found amongst them. Now these are, so to speak, their go 
and silver, which they did not create themselves, but dug out of 
mines of God’s providence which are everywhere scattered abroad 
are perversely and unlawfully prostituting to the worship of d 
These, therefore, the Christian, when he separates himself in spirii 
the miserable fellowship of these men, ought to take away from 1 
and to devote to their proper use in preaching the gospel. Theil 
ments also—that is, human institutions such as are adapted to 
intercourse with men which is indispensable in this life—we must t 
and turn to a Christian use. 


In becoming, then, the religion of the Roman Empire, Christian 
made nowhere an absolute break with the traditions, the cu 
the science and philosophy, the usages, and the institutiol 
the pagan peoples. It assimilated them to itself, remaking 
in so far as that was possible and desirable. And thus philoso; 
was gradually remade into theology. 


1Like the Zoroastrians, the Christians regarded pagan deities as devils, or 
demons, in masquerade—the disguise enabling them to mislead and plague t 
votaries. 


' 
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" Fundamentals of Christian belief as set forth by Paul—The 
deginnings of the process just mentioned are to be seen in the New 
Testament itself, in the Gospel of St. John and in the writings of 
5st. Paul. Paul gives us, in effect, the earliest known attempt to 
dlace Christianity in a aeaeeaeed setting, and since much in his 
account has remained permanently a part of orthodox belief, it may 
yriefly be summarized here: Christ is a divine being, the only be- 
yotten Son of God, through whom, as agent, the earth and all that 
inhabit, and the heaven above the earth, and the regions below 
ere created. The first man, like the earth, was created good, and 
lord of creation, but with freedom to obey or disobey his creator. 
disobeyed, thus bringing sin and death into the world, and 
pting not his own nature only, but the whole human race 
ong with him. Asa consequence, the propensity to sin became 
lan’s second nature, rendering vain all his endeavors and aspira- 
ions to truth and oS and placing him always in opposition 
0 God and God’s will. Because, however, of his concern for man, 
’s Son laid aside his divine form and oe a man and oe 
nitted to death on the cross, thus making atonement for the sinful- 
ess of humanity. Christ’s death is potentially the death of all 
en—his resurrection potentially the triumph of all men over sin 
death, in eternal life. But only those are saved through Christ 
ho are so united to him by faith that they may be regarded as 
ucified with him in their old selves, and risen with him, or born 
gain, as purified beings. 
bi Thus the death of Christ in expiation for human sinfulness, and 
resurrection, giving men eternal life, are the central factors in 
hristianity as Paul understood it. To complete our summary, 
lowever, it must be added that, following the resurrection, Christ 
iscended into Heaven, where he occupies a place of enhanced glory 
yecause of his voluntary redemption of men, and whence he will 
me on the day of final judgment to convey those who are saved to 
ir heavenly and eternal home. 
Paul did not forget, in drawing out this scheme of God’s relations 
ith man, that to Moses had been given the Law, by perfect obedi- 
ce to ae man might redeem himself, without the aid of a 
ediator or Savior; nor did he forget that even the Gentiles, through 
eir own rational powers, could learn, and had learned, what it was 
ecessary to do for salvation—‘‘for the invisible things of Him 
om the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by 
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the things that are made, even His eternal power and Godhead; 
that they are without excuse.”! The fact was, however, that be 
Hebrews and Gentiles, because of the corruptness of human nati 
since the first man, could not perform what was necessary for salva 
tion, no matter how fully they knew what to do; so that both wer 
really in a worse state with their knowledge than they would hay 
been without it—both were only the more clearly “without excuse, 
The necessity, therefore, of the Redeemer, if men were to b 
saved, was complete. But only those could be saved, even se 
who were united to Christ, as was said above, by faith—and suc 
union henceforth took the place of the old Judaic Law, which & 
pired with the coming of Christ. The question still remained, hoy 
could man avail himself of redemption, how could he summon faith 
Concerning this, Paul is not clear. Perhaps unconsciously, he ente 
tained more than one answer to the question. He sometimes sai 
that the office of the Law and of rational philosophy had been { 
awaken men, through conscience, to such a sense of their sinfuln 
and seeds condition that, en Christ came, they might be 
pelled from within to put their trust wholly in fies and so to iden 
themselves with him and really be made one itt him. At ot 
times, however, Paul felt that man could do nothing, because o 
corruptness, for himself, and that even the exercise of saving ff 
was possible only to those upon whom God had bestowed it. 
other words, God had from the beginning—for some reason bes 
known to Himself—created some men for eternal life, and othe 
larger number, for damnation: ‘‘Whom He did predestinate, 
He also called; and whom He called, them He also justified; a1 
whom He justified, them He also glorified.” 
It remains to mention Paul’s teaching concerning the sacraments 
A sacrament is ‘‘the outward and visible sign of inward and spin 
grace.” Paul deals with two—Baptism and the Eucharist, o 
Lord’s Supper—both already firmly established in the earliest yea 
of the Church. In baptism, he says, we “put on Christ.” 
immersion in the water and the emergence are not merely t 
of our participation in the death and resurrection of Christ bu 
in some mysterious manner effect that participation; we are ba 
tized ‘into Christ,’ ‘buried with him,’ and with him ‘raised up 1 
the dead’; we are ‘crucified with him,’ and ‘if we be dead wi 
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hrist we believe that we shall also live with him.’ We no longer 
ve to ourselves, but to Christ; rather, Christ lives in us. By the 
lame extension the eucharist becomes, as it were, a renewal and 
yerpetuation of the mystical union accomplished in baptism.’” 
And in the eating of the bread, and in the drinking of the wine, the 
ommunicant partakes of the body and the blood of Christ—not of 
ubstances which symbolically stand for the body and blood, but 
tually and literally of the body and blood themselves. 

The integration of Christianity with world thought.—In 
ollowing years the effort was continually renewed to define precisely 
Ihe essential doctrine of the Church, and to build up a rational 
lheology which should give Christian belief a secure foundation in 
lemonstrable truth. The Church was under the necessity not 
inly of meeting attacks from representatives of pagan philosophy, 
jut also of confuting and quelling numerous heretical movements 
vhich arose from within its confines. The definition of essential 
loctrine reached its final stage in A. D. 451, at the Council of 
i when it was affirmed that Christ united in his one person 
oth a perfect divinity and a complete humanity. In Asia Minor 
#2 in Greece there was no considerable development of Christian 
hilosophy after this time. In the West, within the Roman Church, 

most influential figure after the age of the Apostles was St. 
ugustine (354-430), who was converted to Christianity after be- 
ming a student of Neoplatonism, and was in fact converted partly 
ito Neoplatonism, in which he found every article of Christian 
ielief, he said, except Christ himself. He contributed powerfully 

‘make the doctrine of the Neoplatonists the philosophy of the 
Vestern Church; and, in addition, he took up and elaborated the 
loctrine of grace, or of predestination—whose earliest appearance 
ye have noticed in the writings of St. Paul—and secured the formal 
icceptance of this doctrine in the Roman Church. It did not long 
aaintain itself undiluted, however, and gradually sank from im- 
ortance. 

Tn the work of Augustine we see an effort being made, on the 
yhole with striking success, to understand Christianity in terms of 

€ best thought of the age. There were from the beginning certain 
ed points of Christian belief; but from that time to the close of the 
iddle Ages there was a constant effort to preserve intellectual 
nity by interpreting and re-interpreting Christianity, without 
/1P. E. More, The Christ of the New Testament, Princeton University Press, p. 196. 
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deserting its essential affirmations, so as to preserve harmony wi 
existing science and philosophy. There was a great heighteni 
of this effort during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and 
reached its culmination in the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas 
(1225-1274), which is one of the great intellectual achievements 
Western civilization, and which remains to this day the accepted 
philosophy of the Roman Catholic Church. Not long before the 
time of Aquinas the work of Aristotle, after having been lost 
Europe for many centuries, had again become known; and it w 
this which impelled St. Thomas and several predecessors to recon- 
struct Christian philosophy in the light of what was to them ne 

and important knowledge. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CHURCH 

In the beginning each community in which Christianity was 
established had its own church, which was independent — 
all others, though there was frequent communication from 6 
church to another. At the head of each church was an over, 
or bishop. From a very early time certain bishops tended, sim 
from the importance of their geographical position, to assume pos 
of leadership. All arrangements at first were, however, very i 
formal, loose, and democratic. 
Rome first opposes then embraces Christianity.—Christie 
were held together sufficiently by the fact that their belief set tk 
apart very markedly from the pagan inhabitants of their comm 
ties. Converts were, moreover, immediately faced with the possibil- 
ity of trouble arising from the fact that they could not join in we 
ship of the Roman emperor. Imperial officials found it diffi 
or impossible to understand this, if they even tried, and the ref 
was construed as an act of rebellion—more or less important a 
ing to local circumstances. This was, and remained constan 
the focal point of trouble between the Christians and the Em 
A genuinely analogous case in some respects is that of the so-cé 
“‘conscientious objector’? during the World War. Christians ¥ 
also, however, in some other ways a “‘peculiar people,” 
discovered when their attention was directed to them; and beca 
their beliefs and practices were strange, and ill-understood, rum 
easily arose, and were sometimes credited, that the converts weré 
addicted to barbarous or unnatural deeds, or that they really con- 
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stituted a secret political society carrying on a propaganda against 
she government. Hence for several centuries the Christians were 
subject to sporadic, local campaigns of persecution, now in one 
province, now in another. Decius was the first emperor (A. D. 
250) to set on foot an organized campaign against Christians extend- 
ng throughout the Empire. From 260 to 303, Christianity enjoyed 
wractically complete toleration. In the latter year Diocletian in- 
wigurated a new campaign—the last great persecution and by much 
the most severe of all of them. 
The number of Christians who died for their faith rather than 
Mffer a sacrifice or burn incense before an “‘idolatrous” image or the 
jortrait of an emperor cannot be known. It was smaller than was 
mce supposed, but large enough to make a great impression on 
ontemporary society and also to make adhesion to the new faith, 
yery frequently, an act of extreme heroism. What relation this 
iad to the growth of the religion it is difficult to say, though probably 
t promoted the purity, austerity, close union, and strict discipline 
if the converts, and so aided in the spread of Christianity. By the 
yeginning of the fourth century it had spread throughout society 
ind throughout the Empire, and had won adherents in the families 
ff emperors. In 311 an edict of toleration was promulgated, and 
n 313 Christianity was placed in a position of complete equality 
ith other religions. Ten years later a Christian, Constantine, 
yecame sole emperor, and thereafter all emperors save Julian 
reigned 361-363) were Christians. Before the close of the fourth 
‘entury, heathen worship was officially forbidden, and Christianity 
hus made the religion of the Empire. 
erat supremacy and Church unity in the West.—The great 
thange in the official position of Christianity was accompanied by 
lorresponding changes in the organization of the Church. Chris- 
jianity, now the religion of the State, began to assume a dignity 
f outward form, and also responsibilities, commensurate with its 
ew position. Administrative machinery was necessarily elaborated 
nd tightened. Gradually a few bishops came to occupy positions 
f leadership which made them natural centers of authority and of 
en From the beginning the church of Rome, the one 
ch of apostolic foundation and at the same time the church 
if the imperial capital, was the great center of Christianity in the 
Jest, and it came very early to be looked on as the center of all 
Thristendom. The primacy of the Bishop of Rome was officially 
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acknowledged as early as 381. The removal of the Western car 
from Rome did not lessen the prestige of the city, and enhan 
both the prestige and the responsibilities of the bishop. With 
overthrow of the Western Empire (A. D. 476), the Bishop of F 
became practically the heir of the imperial administration, y 
the Western Church became the custodian of the old civilizat 
and culture. Final separation of the Western Church from 
Eastern, after having been many times threatened, came in i¢ 
when the Pope, as the bishop of Rome had come to be cal 
formally excommunicated the Patriarch of Constantinople- 
was in turn immediately anathematized by the latter. On the | 
of the Pope this was an act, not of primacy, but of suprema 
and supremacy over Christendom had in fact long befor b 
claimed by the Pope. The coronation of Charlemagne by P 
Leo III in 800 was later regarded as an act denoting the suprem 
of papal authority, though it was not so understood by contempc 
ries, and it was not until the time of Gregory VII (Pope, 10 
108 s) that papal supremacy over both Church and State was clai 
without qualification. And the actual climax of acknowl ec 
papal supremacy came with the reign of Innocent III (1198-1 

By this time the Roman Church had become an immer 
powerful institution, penetrating and vitally affecting the wl 
life of the peoples of Western Europe. The extent and importa 
of this influence, and likewise the virtual freedom of eccles 
from secular domination, have been described in an earlier ch 
Here we can only describe briefly the means by which clerical pi 
made itself felt. The long struggle for papal supremacy was fr 
a struggle to preserve, in the one way possible in the existing ci 
stances, the unity and freedom of the Church. As the 
pended authority was more and more centered in one pe 
the Bishop of Rome, and all other ecclesiastics came more 
more to hold their positions as his delegates or representa 
Thus all Europe was portioned off into dioceses, each ruled ov e 
a bishop whose appointment had to be confirmed by Rome; 
each diocese was divided into parishes with their own priests ac 
as spiritual directors of the lay folk. This far-reaching organiza 
was bound together as tightly as might be by dependence at 
point upon its one Head. It was not, however, the Church’s onl 
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s of holding its place in the world. It was supplemented by 
he monastic orders. 

eeesucism and otherworldliness.—We have already seen 

at the primitive Christian viewpoint was distinctly otherworldly. 

© attain salvation man was bidden to turn away from the affairs 
i this life, to renounce wealth, and social position, and even, at 
1eed, the closest ties of family, in order to devote himself wholly 
things eternal and spiritual. When Christianity became the 
eligion, not of a eo heroic souls willing to be separated from their 
communities as a “peculiar people,” but of those communities them- 

ves in their entirety, otherworldliness took on, of necessity, a 
ifferent aspect. It was essential to Christianity; it could not be 
bandoned; but neither could it be required uncompromisingly of 
versbody Hence arose gradually the Roman Catholic conception 
if human society as an organism—as a united whole in which the 

eral members performed differing functions in accordance with 
heir abilities. Just as, within the body of the individual, the heart 
loes one thing, the stomach another, the brain still another, and 

on, yet all are equally necessary for life; so within society, it 
ame to be believed, one man may be called to renounce the world, 
ind another to Eiaei in it, yet both for the greater glory of God ai 
ach usefully to the other. 
_ Thus a place was found for the most complete otherworldliness, 
vhile Utopian efforts to transform society as a whole were wisely 

t untried. He who renounced the world might well do so just 

cause he knew himself to be a weaker man than his brother who 
emained in the world. He chose the better way; but it was never 

gught that all could do so or should. Through renunciation, 
noreover, he sought not merely his own salvation, but that of others; 

r it was believed that the saint contributed to the Church’s 
teasury of merit which could be drawn on to aid in the salvation 
f the sinful. 

Those who withdrew from the world soon found it expedient to 
sociate themselves with one another, and this was the beginning 
€ monasticom The monastic movement had assumed definite 

by the third century, and throughout the Middle Ages it con- 
nued to grow, attracting thousands of men and women, each of 
yhom took perpetual vows of poverty, celibacy, and obedience. 
“hough some failed to lead the saintly lives to which they were 
vowed, still, in general, the monks and nuns formed an army of 
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unique power working single-heartedly for the extension of Christe 
dom and for the renewal, in each generation, of living Christi 
faith. As one example of the service performed through monasi 
discipline, it may be mentioned that the Benedictine Order alo 
gave the Church some twenty-four popes and no less than 46 
archbishops and bishops. 
Religious functions of the Church.—The secular clergy, as th 
parish priests were called, and the monastic clergy comprised ¢ 
great society—a world of their own within the world—giving un 
divided allegiance to their common head, the Pope, and standing 
as sole mediators between God and man. For it was taught an¢ 
believed that only through the offices of the Church could men he 
to win salvation and that eternal heavenly life which was pictured 
as the goal of humanity’s earthly probation. The Church, conse. 
quently, was the one authoritative guardian of faith and moral 
and its exclusive power of direction could be exercised, and often w 
exercised, in every sphere of life from birth to death. In additi 
moreover, the Church was the one channel through which God 
grace was communicated to men, especially through the sacrament 
which came to be seven in number, and which touched life at evel 
crucial point. They were: Immediately after birth, Bapiz 
opening the Church’s gates to man and constituting, symbolic 
a second spiritual birth, which at the same time washed away #1 
taint of Adam’s sin; C neers which completed, in youth, man 
entrance into the Cas and came to aid him just when he m 
most need help against A temptation; Marriage, which blessed 
union of man and wife, giving it full religious sanction, and renderin 
it indissoluble; Penance, through which absolution might be obta: 
for sins committed; the Eucharist, which reunited the peniten 
God through Christ; Extreme Unction, which finally cleansed 
soul from sin and fortified it at its last earthly crisis, when fac 
imminent death; and Holy Order, through which bishops ordé 
priests, thus conferring on them an indelible character. A sim 
property was attached to Baptism and Confirmation, so that 
and the sacrament of Order, once obtained, could never be recei 
again. Repentance and Communion, however, man stood in 
stant need of throughout life, so that the sacraments of Pena 
and the Eucharist were repeated with great frequency. g 
While these were the recognized channels through which grace 
was communicated to man, provided he interposed no cba 
| 
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ind were hence made obligatory, the Church instituted many lesser 
servances and encouraged many forms of devotion which cannot 
en be mentioned here, but which tended to bring the whole life 
man under itssway. At the same time, it was active in exacting 
eir minimal Christian obligations from those who were inclined 
) be rebellious; and it claimed and received the aid of secular 
lers when it became necessary to use force in quelling rebellion 
t in administering punishment. It has to be remembered in this 
mnection that Christianity had become the religion of the State, 
atit was in no sense a voluntary society during the Middle Ages, 
nd that disobedience was inevitably regarded much as men in the 
forth regarded Southern secession at the time of the American 


ethods of discipline failed, or when extreme cases of disobedience 
ose, were the Inquisition, a court of inquiry which imposed the 
ath penalty on thousands convicted of obstinate heresy; Excom- 
Mmmication, which rendered its victim an outlaw and was some- 
‘mes, under medieval conditions of life, a penalty worse than im- 
ledinte death; and the Crusade, or war of extermination directed 
inst whole communities known to be heretical. 


! 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIETY 


It should be obvious from what has been said about the essential 
ture of Christianity that, in so far as its precepts should be carried 

ut in action, it would exert a pronounced—even, indeed, a revolu- 
onary—influence upon social life. It should be equally obvious 
t medieval Christianity did exert a pervasive, unescapable 
ence throughout society, but not a revolutionary one. Reasons 

or this have been suggested above, in our brief account of the rise 
E monasticism. The monasteries represent the only instances 
own to history of successful communism; yet they were not, of 
, instituted as a means of promoting social reform, or as 
ples of an ideal to be aimed at by those living in the world. 
hristians who did not feel called to renounce the world were en- 
uraged to detach themselves inwardly from it as much as possible, 
keep themselves from being enslaved by its distractions, by its 
tdens, by its snares for enlisting ambition and for raising up pride; 
they were encouraged, in brief, to live as men not of the world, 
ugh init. And evidently, to the extent that Christians could so 
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live, a most important change must have resulted in the spirit 0 
men’s dealings with one another, and equally in the character ¢ 
social life. . 

No revolution of the kind really occurred during the Middle Ag 
nevertheless, for the simple reason that the great majority of n 
could never rise to the level of genuine inward detachment. It 
however, not in the least open to doubt that faithfulness to thi 
teaching, on the part of all men, would straightway bring abou 
social revolution, resulting in universal social welfare. Yet sucl 
revolution would not abolish either poverty or wealth; nor woulc 
if it brought any important changes in the social order, prom 
equalitarianism. And even the social welfare which it would ins 
would be strictly a by-product. For the one vital matter from 
Christian viewpoint is the character, the real inward state, of | 
individual; and the inward change promoted by Christianity 
conducive to social welfare precisely because the regenerate < 
twice-born man is personally indifferent to those elements _ 
material well-being which strike the ‘‘natural” or once-born m 
as being the most important factors in life. The “natural man” 
always likely to assume, furthermore, that he is in a perf 
satisfactory inward condition, and that what is needed for happ 
is greater respect, on the part of all others, for his “‘rights,” ¢ 
calls them without really knowing what he is saying. The regen 
ate man, on the other hand, knows that no human being is i 
satisfactory inward condition, and determines that, regardl 
others, he personally must keep trying to be honest, to be just, t 
be faithful in performing his duties, at no matter what co 
himself. 4 

The distinction here drawn is apparently not easy for peopl 
nowadays to understand. It is, however, necessary to grasp it, 
one is to see Christianity as it was in the beginning and in t 
Middle Ages, and as it is today where it has not departed fro 
true character. For historic Christianity is not a gospel of 
welfare or of social reform as those terms are practically al 
used in our time. The notion that happiness is attainable on e 
save by anticipation of the immortal, blessed life of the soul, is 
eign to Christianity. The notion that man can, through the exe 
of his own power and intelligence, so alter the conditions of existence 
as to make our world an earthly paradise is foreign to Christianity 
And the notion, consequently, that such effort is the proper work 
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of man, through which he develops and realizes his true self and 
accomplishes the purpose for which he exists, is equally foreign to 
Christianity. 
Devotion to earthly well-being is in fact the antithesis of that 
which, through the centuries, Christianity has stood for. The con- 
seption of ‘‘the world” entertained by the earliest Christians was, 
so be sure, very different from that accepted during the Middle 
Ages and, in essentials, by modern Roman Catholicism. The 
wractical inference made, however, was the same: The world must 
go as it will; the true Christian’s real concern is not with the im- 
srovement of earthly life, but with heavenly things. 
_ This is not to say that the true Christian is or should be indifferent 
0 the improvement of earthly life. But it is necessary to emphasize 
he subordinate and sometimes quite unessential character of earthly 
yell-being from the Christian viewpoint. The whole problem turns 
ypon the end for which man lives and in terms of which all else 
nust be judged. And Christianity, like other religions, is auton- 
ymous; it has its own distinct sphere of work and belief; it conceives 
he prime object of humanity to-be the attainment of peace—that 
yeace which passeth understanding—through union with ultimate 
Reality, which in turn it conceives to be immaterial, divine, and 
sternally existent in a realm other than this sensible world of our 
dresent life; and it judges all things else accordingly as they are 
iseful or not useful for this object. The world of our present life is 
. mixed world; though divinely created and full of heavenly sugges- 
dons for those with eyes to see, it is also transitory, corrupt, and 
vestless—in a state of perpetual change and tension—as we ourselves 
we. And as long as it remains, it will remain essentially as it is. 
Peace can come to man, never from immersing himself in earthly 
concerns, making himself their creature or slave, no matter how ex- 
sellent his intentions in so doing, but only from breaking through the 
dars of illusion which imprison him on earth, from putting off the 
shackles of mortality, and from putting on “‘incorruption’’—which is 
lo say, uniting himself with the timeless realm of immaterial reality. 
To contend, moreover, that man is unable to do this when op- 
oressed by poverty, when the victim of injustice, when borne down 
y disease, when compelled to make war against his fellows, and 
é like, is to assert what history, in every part of our world, has 
jepeatedly demonstrated to be false. Suffering, on the contrary, 
s precisely that which most clearly shows, as we say, what a man 
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is good for. The lessons it teaches, it alone can teach; and withor 
them we are utterly unable to Petia and fulfill our humanity 
What we know of human steadfastness, courage, dignity, nobility 
and heroism, we know solely through its instrumentality. 
It is, then, because the world is our place of probation and g 
—not our resting-place or home—and because social reform, as 
term is nowadays used, does not point beyond material well-bein; 
and ignoble ease as its goal, that Christianity has been consisten 
indifferent to clamor for social revolution, while always encourag 
individual philanthropy, the performance of kindly and mere 
works, issuing from brotherly love—which is not love unless i 
personal, and which cannot be expressed save through perso 
ministrations. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 
CHRISTIANITY IN MODERN SOCIETY 


St. AUGUSTINE wrote, in the treatise On Christian Doctrine fi 
which a passage was quoted in the preceding chapter: 


To enjoy a thing is to rest with satisfaction in it for its own sake. 
use, on the other hand, is to employ whatever means are at one’s dis 
to obtain what one desires, if it is a proper object of desire; for ai 
lawful use ought rather to be called an abuse. Suppose, then, we ¥ 
wanderers in a strange country, and could not live happily away f 
our fatherland, and that we felt wretched in our wandering and, wis 
to put an end to our misery, determined to return home. We find, I 
ever, that we must make use of some mode of conveyance, eithel 
land or water, in order to reach that fatherland where our enjoyment 
to commence. But the beauty of the country through which we 
and the very pleasure of the motion, charm our hearts, and turning 
things which we ought to use into objects of enjoyment, we becom 
willing to hasten the end of our journey; and becoming engrossed 
factitious delight, our thoughts are diverted from that home whos 
lights would make us truly happy. Such is a picture of our con 
in this life of mortality. We have wandered far from God; and if 
wish to return to our Father’s home, this world must be used, not 
joyed, that so the invisible things of God may be clearly seen, © 
understood by the things that are made—that is, that by mea 
what is material and temporary we may lay hold upon that wh: 
spiritual and eternal. 


These words very exactly define the Christian attitude towar 
life. It is, as we have earlier explained, otherworldly. Aug 
makes it clear that otherworldliness is not by any means the 
thing as asceticism. It may lead to asceticism, as when Jesus 
his followers cut off a hand or pluck out an eye, if necessary, r 
than become enslaved by sin. This, however, is an exceptional 
desperate remedy for a well-nigh hopeless condition. Yet o 
worldliness, while it should not be confused with asceticism, 
signify a life of detachment from earthly concerns—a life purged 
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lf-seeking, of worldly ambition, of wandering desires, a disciplined 
le, a life of devotion to aca ends. And such ian have been 
Hk y some Christians in every generation from the first century 
| our era to the present day; and the Church in every generation 
s proved itself a true home for those Christians, and a source of 
rer-renewed strength. 


HUMAN ELEMENTS AS A CORRODING INFLUENCE IN THE 
MEDIEVAL CHURCH 


‘This fact should be particularly remembered as we proceed. 
pr Christianity, once founded, could only be preserved amongst 
m by being entrusted to the care of men themselves—imperfect, 
ing, selfish, sinful, ambitious men. During the first few centuries, 
| be sure, the consequences of this were not apparent, because 
fish and ambitious men were not attracted to ecclesiastical careers 
xn the Christians were few and obscure and when they were 
fen called on to face martyrdom. But when Christianity became 
ne one religion of Europe, the Church became, as we have already 
id, a great world in itseli—a vast and complex organization, with 
ts at the top of much power and dignity, with growing wealth, 
d with a place in society to render secure and to heighten ee 
sible. At the same time, this organization had to deal mostly 

th barbarians, which means that it had to develop strength of a 
ind that barbarians could feel, that it had to be frequently dicta- 
al or harshly assertive—as one has to be when dealing with 
ildren, that it had to devise awe-inspiring methods of correction 
ent, and that it had to adopt some of the ways of those 
whom it dealt. No institution can rise above the level of 

> who direct it. An institution such as the Roman Catholic 
‘hurch became during the Middle Ages is necessarily, in its per- 
rn a cross-section of society, including all kinds of people, good, 
and indifferent, and affording many opportunities for corrupt 


fhose opportunities, as time went on, were made the most of. 
ne Church of the later Middle Ages was proud, headstrong, fiercely 
tolerant, and thoroughly corrupt. Great ecclesiastics occupied 
ositions es society indistinguishable from those of noblemen or 
ings; and when the revival of classical studies in Italy became un- 
ably a secular attempt to enrich earthly life, in all directions 
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suggested by ancient pagan civilization, the movement found ge 
ous patrons and enthusiastic disciples amongst the princes of 
Church and on the papal throne. And though the Church 
become wealthy—in various parts of Europe it was estimated 
not less than one-third of the land had gradually fallen into its h 
—still, the Popes remained continually in want of money, and y 
ready to adopt any likely means of getting it. 


THE GROWING OPPOSITION TO THE MEDIEVAL CHURCH 


It was primarily the question of money—the root of all eyil= 
which brought about the secession usually referred to as the Pre 
tant Reformation. From the very beginning the Church had 
to contend against movements of revolt or dissension. Som 
these had assumed the most serious proportions. In general, | 
ever, they had, in the end, been either crushed or absorbed. Be 
the sixteenth century the only great division in Christendom. 
promised to be permanent was the one between the Eastern chur 
and Rome, mentioned in the last chapter. Following upon f 
especially from the twelfth century on, there had been a long sue 
sion of attempts at change or reform which had in one way or anothe 
been disposed of. Taking them as a whole, they may fairly b 
regarded as signs of vitality, and they were certainly, as here 
movements of the earliest centuries had been, instruments of gro} 
To mention a single example, feelings of deep dissatisfaction ¥ 
conditions in the Church were responsible, at the close of th 
twelfth century, for two quite similar movements of reform, on 
of which, receiving papal approval, resulted in the formation 
the Franciscan order—while the other, failing to receive it, perh 
only because it was the earlier, became a troublesome heretical sec 
known as the Waldensians. = 

The absorption of the Franciscans shows, however, that, whi 
the Church was ready to make a place for them within its mam 
sided, complex structure, and to benefit by their piety and z 
it could not be itself changed in spirit by their example. 1 
great organization had, in fact, acquired a settled character ar 
momentum of its own, too strong to be altered by any one perso 


4 


or group of persons. It had never forgotten the real reason for it 


1First Timothy, vi, 10. 
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stence, but it had also attained a place of dominance in worldly 
fairs, and this it was prepared to retain at any cost. 

It had, consequently, nothing but opposition for John Wyclif 
. 1324-1384) in England when he expressly challenged the Church’s 
nrthly powers and greed for money. Wyclif boldly declared that 
e Pope, by acquiring worldly power and seeking always to increase 
, had become the representative on earth, not of Christ, but of the 
pirit of Antichrist. For confirmation he appealed directly to the 
ible as the one final source of authority for Christians, asserting 
nat in so far as popes and other ecclesiastics had departed from the 
ible they had become guilty of heresy. On Biblical grounds he 
so attacked the doctrine of transubstantiation!, accepting in its 
ace that of the real presence—the doctrine that the body and blood 
Christ are genuinely present in the eucharist, but only in some 
ishion which resists definition. 

| There was no possible way in which the Church could absorb 
e teaching of Wyclif. Though he had no thought of withdrawing 
om it, he called, as things were, not for reform, but for a revolution. 
le was accordingly attacked, but was protected from physical harm 
certain powerful English families, in grateful return for the aid 
s teaching gave in their resistance to temporal claims of the 


i) 


hurch. During the half-century after his death, however, his 
nglish followers, the Lollards, were killed or forced into hiding; 
d his followers in Bohemia, whither his doctrine had quickly 
ied, were likewise rooted out. Their leader, John Hus, was 
urned at the stake in 1415, and many of the rank and file were 
illed in the Bohemian civil war of 1434. 


i 


THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION 


Beginning and spread of the Protestant Movement.— 
uring the remainder of the fifteenth century there were no im- 
rtant outbreaks against the papacy. There were, on the con- 
ary, many indications that the power and prestige of Rome were 
creasing, and that the need for thoroughgoing reform was being 
cognized, especially in Spain and Italy, by highly-placed church- 
en who might reasonably be expected to accomplish it in time. 
1This is the Catholic doctrine that the whole swbstance—though not, of course, the 
bmgies, such as appearance, taste, odor—of the eucharistic bread and wine is con- 


orted into the body and blood respectively of Christ. “Substance” and ‘‘attribute,” 
s used to define transubstantiation, are terms of scholastic philosophy. 
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In 1510, however, Pope Julius II, in order to raise money for # 
rebuilding of the Church of St. Peter at Rome, initiated a campai 
for the sale of indulgences.’ This campaign was continued 
Leo X, the successor of Julius, with the consequence that in 


Luther (1483-1546), a priest and professor of philosophy at t 
University of Wittenberg, and caused him, on 31 October, 157 
post on the door of the castle church ninety-five theses against #] 
sale of indulgences. . 

Luther had no notion what the ultimate consequences of his actic 
were to be. He was, however, a headstrong man; he found hit 
at once involved in violent controversy; and he grew bolder 
each new pamphlet he wrote against his opponents. He so 
discovered, moreover, that he had become the leader of a widespre 
popular movement, which had needed only a spark to set itt 
a movement of revolt, having the active sympathy of prit 
against the oppressive extortions of the papacy. He was regard 
as a new power raised up against clerical abuses, and this indee 
was; but in several of his original theses he had directly question 
the power of the Pope, and as he developed his position he rapi 
went as far as Wyclif had gone in the way of making any compro 
impossible. ® 

The result was that in 1520 a papal bull was issued, condemni: 
propositions drawn from Luther’s writings, directing that t 
writings should be burned, and giving their author sixty days wi 
which to recant. Luther answered by openly burning the bul 
gether with books by his opponents, and by publishing a 1 
Against the Bull of the Antichrist. He was duly excommunicati 


1An indulgence is “a remission of the punishment which is still due to sin a 
mental absolution, this remission being valid in the court of conscience and | 
God, and being made by an application of the treasure of the Church on the f 
lawful superior.” (Catholic Dict. quoted in N. E. D.) The indulgences 
Julius II, however, conveyed a plenary remission of all sins under certain co 
and were applicable both to living people and to souls then in purgatory. The ® 
ure” referred to in the above definition is, so to say, an over-balance of “m 
created by acts of extraordinary piety, which may be drawn on by the Church 
benefit of sinful but repentant persons. The theory of the indulgence, when 
stated by a theologian, is one thing; the popular conception of the indulgence 
Middle Ages and later, as practically a licence to sin in safety, purchasable for 
cash, was something else—a scandalous abuse, tacitly or openly fostered bh 
who had the task of selling the documents in any way they could. 
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did not diminish his following, though even as late as 1530 
lowers wished not to secede from the Church, but only to 

about its reformation. It was a vain desire, aati finally in 
. right of the new religion to separate existence was conceded 
not, of course, by the Pope, but by the diet of the Holy Roman 


Eather, in contesting the authority of the Pope, had been drawn 
i one position to another, until he rested in the assertion that 
ral authority was vested in the word of God itself and also, in 
‘ect, i in the conscience of each believer. This was the position that 


‘otestants in general took—and very soon Protestants were to be 


und throughout Northern Europe. Lutheranism was established 
place of Catholicism in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden by 1537. 
a successful Protestant movement was inaugurated by 


eich Zwingli at Ziirich, in Switzerland, which spread rapidly 
other cantons of Sees Switzerland, and also to cities in 
nuthern Germany. By 1525 Protestantism had made such head- 
yin France that a campaign of persecution was then undertaken 
t it; but Protestants continued nevertheless to increase in 
mber Bicte, though not winning a recognized position until much 
er, and then only temporarily. In 1536 John Calvin (r509- 
64), after Luther the greatest of the leaders of the Reformation, 
| the founder of Presbyterianism, took up his work in Geneva, 
aking that city the center of the reformed churches of France and 
French Switzerland, and also the fountain-head of Dutch, English, 
id Sco ttish Protestantism. 

cter and extent of the change.—It might reasonably 
ve been supposed, when the movement had gone thus far with the 
atest rapidity, that its further progress would be inevitable, and 
sistible, and that the Roman Catholic Church was doomed. 
fact, however, Protestantism made but little further progress. 
lever penetrated Southern Europe or Southern Ireland, and it 
f tended to recede in France, and in the nineteenth century 
held its own in England. Protestantism, it is true, has been 
d into all parts of the earth by colonization and missions, but 
equally, has Catholicism—and the Roman Catholic Church re- 
ins today the Church of the majority of Christians. 

The doctrinal aspect of Protestantism is not a matter of the great- 
(t importance. In general its leaders professed to be returning to 
imitive Christianity, clearing away the vast accumulation of 


& 
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errors, abuses, and unjustifiable changes which Rome had grad: 
introduced. This attempt, however, was chimerical, as are al 
tempts to restore ‘“‘the good old times.”’ Actually, the Refor , 
were much influenced by medieval mysticism, by scholasticism 
the revival of classical studies, and by Roman absolutism, as 
as by fresh study of the Bible. Protestant theology was Pauli 
and Augustinian in character, and Calvin is in this direction ch 
remarkable for the length to which he went in making explicit fl 
consequences of the doctrine of unqualified or absolute predestin 
tion. Oliver Wendell Holmes, it may be recalled, did not see how 
man could understandingly accept this doctrine and remain san 
inasmuch as it seems, on its face, to make God a monster and huma 
life meaningless. But, while Protestant theology was forced to 
an extreme position on this and on a few other questions a 
which controversy was made to center, on the whole it rema 
identical with Roman Catholic theology, alike in its authorit 
sources and in its development. | 

In almost every direction, indeed, the differences between t 
two camps, of which so much was made, were differences of 
rather than of fundamental principle. Protestantism, for exe 
took over completely the medieval Catholic conception of soci 
an organic body under the control of the Deity through both 
and State, and no Protestants in the seventeenth century ex 
the Anabaptists even imagined that.Church and State mi 
separated. Luther and the English gave the primacy to the < 
while Calvin, insisting on the complete autonomy of the Ch 
in effect gave the primacy to it. Equally in both cases, hoy 
the new religion became the religion of the State, and all pe 
under the jurisdiction of the one were at the same time and b 
same token under the jurisdiction of the other. Thus Cal 
and others elsewhere, following him—minutely regulated, fe 
purposes of religious discipline and instruction, the daily life of 
citizen of Geneva, enforcing the rules with the help of the civil g 
ernment, and tolerating no dissent as well as no disobedience. — 

The chief difference here between Calvinism and Catholici 
that the Protestant attempt at regulation was successful onl 
brief periods of exceptional enthusiasm, and then only within 
tively small areas. The reason for Protestant failure, in this 
tion, is that Protestants, in their confidence that they alone w 
possession of the absolute truth, fancied the Reformation y 
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zat fruit in an instantly transformed human nature. Every 
rotestant was to be a saint, and the things appropriate in a saint 
ere often quite extraordinary. Some saints, a little later, were to 
) without buttons, because buttons were thought to be unbiblical 
and there are still members of this sect today, buttonless, but 
herwise not more saintly than many who are buttoned. In gen- 
al, sanguine expectations made for oppressive regulation, which 
ade for reaction, which afforded a field for fresh reforming efforts. 
hus Protestantism has followed an uneven course, periodically 
wsting forth in revivals more or less spectacular, until the “revi- 
i” has come to be regarded as characteristic of it—though it is in 
ct a symptom of disease. 


(OME UNFORESEEN RESULTS OF THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION 


Christianity weakened through division.—There is no desire, 
ing behind what is said here, either to belittle the need which the 
sformation attempted to satisfy or to imply that the Protestant 
volt did not have far-reaching consequences of the utmost im- 
mttance. That the Roman Catholic Church, while remaining a 
any-sided institution, had nevertheless become a corrupt instru- 
ent of merciless oppression throughout Europe, has been recog- 
zed above. It is useless to imagine what reforms might have been 
‘complished within it, in time, had the opportunity been given. 
| point of fact, it took nothing less than the Reformation to arouse 
ntholicism to the necessity of a radical change of spirit—though 


vitality, as it obviously has today. For the Reformation was 
‘mediately followed by the Counter-Reformation, as it is called, 
‘Catholic Reformation, of which the two most conspicuous out- 
urd signs are the work of the Council of Trent (1545-1563) and the 
rmation of the Society of Jesus by Ignatius de Loyola (1491-1556), 
ich received papal approbation in 1540. The Council of Trent 
t only defined carefully the points of opposition between Catholi- 
sm and Protestantism, but also formulated and affirmed a number 
doctrines which had long been held without ever being explicitly 
(fined, and instituted reforms of abuses which affected every sphere 
the life of the Church. The work of the Council was effective, 
Icause there was at the same time a marked increase of religious 
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This, then, was the earliest of the larger consequences o 
Reformation. It was one which the Reformers had not forese 
desired. In both respects it was typical of others that were to f 
low; and it is a fact which must be faced that the Reformati 
derives no small part of its great historical importance frot 
unforeseen and undesired consequences. 

Tolerance and religious liberty.—By introducing a permane 
division, the Reformation permanently weakened Christianity a 
rendered it much more vulnerable to the enemies of religion, 
were shortly to increase at a rapid rate. The heated theole 
controversy, in the second place, which attended the Reformatio 
as well as the fact of division itself, led Protestants and Catholi 
alike to define their positions more exactly and fully and rigid 
than had previously been thought necessary by the Church. T] 
Christianity thenceforth presented the spectacle of a number of 
bodies, each claiming to be the sole custodian of saving truth 
each hardened into a spiritual tyranny claiming absolute co 
over the minds, consciences, and activities of its adherents. 

This situation made irresistibly for religious toleration, thou 
nothing could have been further from the wishes of those who cre 
it. In addition, the very nature of Protestantism made not 
for religious toleration but for the growth of rationalistic natural 
in spite of all that the earliest Reformers could do. For Protes 
in denying the authority of the Catholic Church, did not at all 
that Christianity had been divinely revealed, but simply claim 
that the Bible, the written record of reveeaay was the sole 
final nibs for Christians. The Bible was regarded—e 
by both Catholics and Protestants—as the infallible word of 
It was without error and it was complete;—that is, it contain 
absolute truth concerning everything with which it dealt, an 
contained all that was necessary to be known for salvation. ’ 

However, the matter was not so simple as it may at first ha 
seemed. For if one denied the authority of the Church, wl 
hitherto had vouched for the Bible, how could one be sure 
book was really what it purported to be? The revelation it r 
was one made long ago, to men of a distant place and alien la 
How could one know that such a record as the Bible contained w. 
authentic? Yet so much depended on its complete authen 
that some way had to be found of proving it. But, supposin 
the way was found, difficulties were by no means over. The Bi 
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ttunately, was not always clear, and it was not at all evident 
oa careful reader of it just what was or was not necessary 
salvation. How was this important question to be decided? 
lerto, of course, the Church had been the authoritative inter- 
sr. The unescapable logic of the Protestant position was that 
orth each man must be his own interpreter, and this was un- 
stood and accepted without any conception of what the imme- 
ite or remoter consequences were to be. 
he immediate result was chaos. Nobody wanted that, and 
y had really contemplated every man’s setting up his own 
h, which was the same thing as having no church at all. Hence 
Reformers were promptly peeled to draw up articles of faith 
d statements of doctrine—such as the Westminster Confession of 
+ Presbyterian Church—which prescribed how the Bible must be 
srstood. But to do this, of course, was to give the interpreta- 
m thus drawn up an a BP pcrior to that of the Bible, and so 
effect to create a new infallible church. It was, in other words, 
do exactly that which, when done by the Catholic Church, had 
ed the Protestants to secede from it. 
le expedient was a partial and temporary success, inasmuch as 


Re 


accomplished what many thought to be necessary, and so were 
dy to accept. At no time, however, did it prevent Protestants 
disagreeing with one aes 28 it did not long postpone 
‘to the only argument which, men thought, could serve as a 
id justification of Protestantism. This may be illustrated by 
0 passages from William Chillingworth’s Religion of Protestants 
Safe Way to Salvation. Chillingworth asks: 


ff Scripture cannot be the judge of any controversy, how shall that 
ching the Church and the notes of it be determined? And if it be the 
judge of this one, why may it not of others? Why not ofall? Those 
excepted wherein the Scripture itself is the subject of the question, 
cannot be determined but by natural reason, the only principle 
le Scripture which is common to Christians. 


av 
i concerning the interpretation of Scripture Chillingworth says: 


man is to judge for himself with the judgment of discretion. 
. . For if the Scripture (as it is in things necessary) be plain, why 
uld i it be more necessary to have a judge to interpret it in plain places, 
to have a judge to interpret the meaning of a council’s decrees, and 


jj 
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others to interpret their interpretations, and others to interpret #] 
and so on forever? And where they are not plain, there if we, - 
diligence to find the truth, do yet miss of it and fall into error, there 
danger init. They that err and they that do not err may both be sa 
So that those places which contain things necessary, and wherein 
were dangerous, need no infallible interpreter, because they are { 
and those that are obscure need none, because they contain not # 
necessary, neither is error in them daneeranel | 


Here Chillingworth not only makes the individual’s “na 
reason” the final judge as to both the authenticity of Scripture 
its meaning, but also points the way to toleration, in his in is 
that those questions about Christianity over which there cat 
controversy are certainly unessential questions. This leaves f 
of course, for any number of differences of interpretation ¥ 
may be, without harm, allowed to coexist in a community, ¥ 
all are at least Christians of some kind. And such toleratiot 
established in the colony of Rhode Island about the time 
Chillingworth was writing, and in Maryland a couple of years 
It was established in Pennsylvania in 1682, and in England in 
It was not at first complete—England, for example, puni 
Roman Catholics with severe disabilities until much later—ne 
complete religious liberty, the next step, been yet attained i 
civilized portions of the earth—nor is it likely to be. In gene! 
may be said that religious toleration, while made inevitable b 
many divisions between Protestants, would have come even 
slowly than it did, had not Seite considerations made it: 
expedient. And rhea liberty, similarly, has won its way not 
much on its own merits as because of growing religious indifferenc 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE 


Religious indifference or, under some circumstances, active h 
ity to Christianity, has come to be an important phenomen 
the modern world owing chiefly to the growth of the exact 
and to the progress of historical criticism. The last three c 
can be pictured—and are pictured by some historians—as 
longed but constantly triumphant warfare of “reason” 
“superstition.” And in this picture “superstition” stand 
Christianity. One trouble with the war, which has made it 
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gthy an affair, is that religion never seems to know when she is 
hten. The “rationalists,” as they like to call themselves, are 
ffectly correct in maintaining that they have a long succession of 
hisive victories to their credit; and one must agree that if Chris- 
nity is, as they tell us, nothing more than a hotbed of ‘‘supersti- 
” it is strange indeed that it still survives and still opposes 
elf resolutely to these benefactors of mankind. In order to under- 
nd the situation for ourselves, however, we must proceed to see 
t what “rationalism” has accomplished. 

Religion versus rationalism.—The “natural reason’”’ which 
illingworth and others in the early seventeenth century liberated 
| the support of Protestantism was supposed to be a faculty im- 
nted in men, by the exercise of which they could come to know 
p absolute truth, in so far as that was mirrored in the structure of 
universe. This was a conception of reason which had been 
cen over from ancient Greek philosophy by medieval Catholicism, 
d which had descended through St. Thomas Aquinas and others 
the fathers of the Anglican Church. It had been maintained by 
ristian philosophers of Western Europe, under varying conditions 
with apparent success, from St. Augustine until the seventeenth 
tury, that man, simply by the use of “natural reason,” could 
m all that was necessary for salvation—and, indeed, as was 
mted out in the preceding chapter, this position had been taken 
St. Paul in the earliest years of Christianity. It had also been 
iintained, by St. Thomas and others, that the revealed portion of 
ristianity, though not, of course, discoverable by reason, was 
teeable to reason, and formed a harmonious and necessary com- 
ment to that which reason could discover. 

During the period of the Renaissance, however, there had been 
‘some quarters a growing doubt about the reasonableness of 
ristianity; because increasing knowledge both of ancient, pre- 
istian civilization and thought, and of the far East and the 
ericas, kept suggesting that Christian philosophy had ignored 
ch that must be taken into account in any complete and true 
ture of the universe and its relation to its real or alleged Creator. 
d these suggestions that the conclusions of reason might not 
t all be in complete agreement with Christianity had begun to 
ther force at a time when the conflict between Catholicism and 
testantism had happened, on the one hand, to place extreme 
phasis upon the supposed infallibility of the Bible, and, on the 
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other, to call in question the authority which vouched for the B 
Moreover, from the time of Copernicus (1473-1543) on t 
present day, both the physical and natural sciences and hist 
investigation have continued to pile up evidence that Christia 
in the form in which it was universally conceived in the sixte 
century, is hopelessly at variance with demonstrable truth. — 
evidence long ago attained massive proportions and entire 
clusiveness. 
It is sometimes said that the quarrel between those former frie 
reason and Christianity, reached its climax and finally irreconci 
stage with Darwin’s announcement of his theory of organic ej 
tion in 1859. And in a sense this is true; but it should be rea 
that, in essentials, the issue was clearly drawn and understood be 
the close of the seventeenth century. It took, indeed, only 
consideration to place the question fairly before mena a, 
sideration which historical study and geographical exploration n 
forced upon their attention with unescapable emphasis by the 
of the sixteenth century. For it was by that time evident 
yond doubt that untold numbers of men in many parts of the ¥ 
had lived and died without the possibility of becoming ever 
quainted with the Christian revelation. It was evident, indee 
that only a minority of the men born since the time of Christ he 
had the opportunity to become Christians. God, then, stood ¢o 
victed of incredible favoritism and ferocity if it was really tru 
historical Christianity afforded the one and only means of salve 
Christians had, to be sure, ways of meeting this issue; but as 
passed it seemed more and more clear to reasonable men thé 
difficulty was being evaded rather than conquered—that, in fac 
Christians were trying not at all successfully to make the best ¢ 
bad situation. Hence it seemed fair to conclude that the clan 
made for Christianity were exaggerated, if not wholly false. 
And men did so conclude. An English nobleman who was in 
position to know, wrote, in the early years of the eighteenth cent 


The fable of Christianity, as Leo X called it, was now so explo 
England that any man of fashion or condition would have bee 
as much ashamed in company to own himself a Christian as fort 
he would have been afraid to profess himself none. Even the ¥ 
who prided themselves at all on their understanding took care 
people know that Christian prejudices were what they despised | ¥ 


\ 
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ind by. Many of the best writers of the age had indeed written so 
cibly and so openly against this system of religion that it was not 
prising they gained so many converts.! 


How far has rationalism overthrown religion?—It is impos- 
here even to outline the history of this conflict. All that we 
2 now do is to notice just what it is that the progress of knowledge 
ace the Renaissance has overthrown. It has completely over- 
rown the notion that the Bible is at all different in its composition 
m any other literary and historical document. It has established 
yond question that the Bible, to be understood, must be studied 
st as we study every other ancient record, Fo must be judged 
as we judge every other ancient record. It has established 
yond question that the Bible is the work of men like ourselves, 
bject to error as we are; and that it necessarily was written in 
ms of the ‘“‘science and philosophy” of its day. When the Bible 
lls us that the world was created in seven days, we are sure that 
e Bible is wrong—as we are also sure it is wrong when it tells us 
t Joshua caused the sun to stand still. How much this leaves 
tact is today a difficult and unsettled question. 
Tt should be clear, however, that the successful attacks of ‘‘ra- 
malism” upon the doctrine of Biblical infallibility do nothing to 
erthrow Christianity. These attacks overthrow only that con- 
tion of the historical record, embodied in the Bible, which had 
ne to prevail in the Middle Ages and which was specially devel- 
ed and “hardened” in the sixteenth century. It is also a fact, 
mwever, that the progress of knowledge has rendered completely 
tenable the notion that Christianity can claim to be the one 
Tue” or necessarily final religion of mankind, and has shown that 
e Pauline account of the relation between God and his creatures 
ust be regarded as having only symbolic value. 
Iti is supposed by very many at the present time that the progress 
knowledge has demonstrated a great deal more than this;—that 
thas, for example, proved men to be only quite superior animals; 
at it has disproved the possibility of a future life, and of a Creator, 
ed of the divine nature of Jesus; that it has, consequently, confined 
Le sphere of man’s aspiration rigidly to this earth; and the like. All 
sppositions of this kind, however, are based upon the assumption 
te t our present Peeled as far as it goes, is absolutely true, and 


Lord Hervey’s Memoirs. 
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a firm basis for unlimited inference. And this assumption is 
which can only be made and accepted by those who have no capé 
for learning the lessons of history. Unfortunately, there are n 
men in responsible positions nowadays who are glad to act a 
guides and teachers of our generation, who may be learned anc 
dustrious specialists in some branch of science, but who, never 
less, have the mentality of “high-powered” ealesnen! the kin 
self-confidence bred only by ignorance, outside of their small “field 
and the unscrupulousness of all fanatics. These are the people wl 
make, and who lead others to make, the assumption in ques' 
They should be regarded by fair-minded persons with the utr 
distrust. They are today the worst enemies of the sciences the 
represent. For actually nothing can be more certain than the fa 
sity of this assumption. Nothing in our world has changed ; 
rapidly during recent years as our so-called science. There is 
reason to imagine that it will not change and change again i 
future as in the past. There is no reason to fancy that we 
attained or can attain absolute knowledge in any important 
of inquiry. There is no possibility of reaching objective cert 
concerning most of the great questions which we, none the less, 
to answer as best we can for our guidance in life. The m 
progress of knowledge has, in fact, shown conclusively that wi 
left to ourselves, no better than the babes in the wood of tk 
tale. And amore impressive confirmation than this of the pro: 
understanding of life exhibited by the great religious teachers of 
ancient world could scarcely be desired. ‘ 
It can only be said, then, at present, that in the conflict betwee 
“rationalism” and Christianity, the former has been properly 
decisively victorious over much which it has attacked; but 
nevertheless, it has been mistaken in supposing that the 
actually attacked was religion. Discredited science and phil 
have not been shown to be identical with Christianity. 
Christianity has, certainly, been shown to be imbedded in 
of outworn science and philosophy and in a mythology based 
this faulty “‘knowledge”’; but this, after all, is just what we 
expect. It is really impossible to imagine how it could ha 
otherwise. And it leaves quite untouched the real question é 
Christianity. It does not show that the Christian reading o 
and Christian faith and hope based thereon, may not still be 
the truth of things than any alternative answers hitherto given 
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ir deepest questionings. It does not show that Jesus may not 
ve been in a unique sense the son of God and, indeed, just what 
| was said to be at the Council of Chalcedon. Tt does en on the 
her hand, that Christianity is now in desperate need of reconstruc- 
pn; and, to speak more generally, it shows that religious truth, if 
e are to keep it living in our world of change, must always be open 
| critical examination and must periodically be reformulated and 
interpreted. ‘The task is difficult and hazardous. It is not sur- 
ising that its necessity has been recognized slowly and with reluc- 
mce. Reconstruction is, however, bound to come; and it is this, 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


/Very many would disagree with the statement that a radical 
onstruction of Christianity is bound to come, some thinking all 
lligion out of place in the modern world and fovea for its early 
appearance; others thinking that no reconstruction of Christian- 
ly is necessary or desirable; and still others contending that recon- 
tuction has been actually in progress for many years and is now 
aactically accomplished. Our present situation, in different 
ords, is one of extreme confusion. It is generally yacieaiized that, 
‘Christianity is to be discarded, a substitute—not necessarily a 
*w religion—must be found for it; because social existence is not 
mceivable except in terms of some commonly accepted evaluation 
| life from which standards of conduct may be derived. There 
€, however, a few nowadays who do not even assent to this elemen- 
Ty proposition. Pleased by our modern confusion, they frankly 
elcome the state of anarchy towards which they think it points; 
dsome of them, with characteristically sub-human inconsistency, 
t ready—or talk as if they were ready—to kill all men disagreeing 
ith them. But these are cranks and, in addition, a group of very 
orant barbarians—journalists chiefly—whose capacity for 
ought is exhausted in a vision of everything ‘“‘ wide-open.” 
Civilization has always its ‘‘lunatic fringe,’’ and such people as 
ese belong to it. Their only importance lies in the evidence they 
tish that our present situation is a confused one. They are, to 
> sure, a nuisance when vocal, but they can be counted on to dis- 
edit themselves. 
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Attempts to reconstruct Christianity.—We may go on, th 
once to consider the claim that the reconstruction of Chri 
accordance with modern knowledge has been actually in pr 
many years and is now practically accomplished. It is q 
as we have already seen, that serious difficulties over som 
of Christian belief made themselves widely felt several 
ago; and it is also true that efforts were promptly made to | 
lief in obedience to these objections. It is even possible, w 
certain point, to regard the Protestant Reformation as an 
of this kind, because, following in spite of themselves th 
trend of the Renaissance, the Reformers promoted individ 
religion; and also because Calvin gave explicit though 
encouragement to modern business enterprise. In general, hoy 
it must be said that while various Protestant bodies have 
from the seventeenth century to the present day, in the e 
adapt themselves to changed conditions of life and t 
attempt has not been successful. In England, in the e 
century, the impression was given that the Church req 
hesion to traditional creeds and maintained tradition 
worship only for the sake of appearances, and that in re 
come to follow the lead of society and of secular thought, 1 
furnishing positive guidance and correction. It contin 
ceive the support of society because it aided society to gx 
way. It did what it could to promote social welfare as so 
fare was then conceived. The Church thus became, in ¢ 
servant of this world, teaching the kind of morality 
necessary or useful in facilitating the relations of men wit 
other. This is not to say that an easy or merely prudential 
was invariably taught; altruism was preached, which 
became consecration to the cause of bringing about “ 
happiness of the greatest number.” eo 

The Modernist view.—On the whole, more “forward-lo 
Christian bodies have continued in this path without 
change to the present day. The nineteenth century brou; 
alterations in thought and ways of life and social condi 
the twentieth has brought others. These have affected, 
less, nearly all of the Protestant churches. Whereas, for 
the Church of England a century and a half ago supporte 
of social stability, some groups within it and within the 
Episcopal Church today are composed of zealous social 
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eligion seems to be summed up in their humanitarian activi- 
20ongst which the most important is the attempt to change the 
ure of society in order to promote ‘‘the greatest happiness of 
eatest number.” This shift from static to so-called dynamic 
is striking; but it should not be allowed to obscure the fact 
he relationship of the Church to society remains unaltered. 
exactly as in the eighteenth century various Christian bodies 
e servants of society, following secular leadership, and aiding 
ie effort to achieve secular aims. It is said, for instance, that 


Congregationalism in the United States. There are, how- 
considerable differences of emphasis, not only between various 
but between individuals within the same group or sect, so 
t is impossible to make any general statement without quali- 
i Nevertheless, an unmistakable tendency can be discerned 
ds a position which may briefly be summarized as follows: 
“Man as religious,” is ‘‘simply man behaving in a certain social 
Religions themselves ‘‘are in constant process of change in 
dence upon the changes in social situation, the advance of 
tical technique, and the enlarged understanding of the world.” 
is a constant and distinguishing factor in all religions, none 
: Religion is always a “‘shared quest for completely satisfying 
What is considered satisfactory varies with different periods 
eoples, but invariably consists of “practical or ideal satisfac- 
the socially approved needs and aspirations of human life.” 
days we may find inspiration in the Bible, in so far as it is a 
d of the honest and earnest efforts of the ancient Hebrews not 
express their “socially approved needs and aspirations,” 
atisfy them practically by such means as they could devise. 
ly, ‘‘we are coming to the place where Christians will learn 
Jesus, not to make him a formal authority, but rather to 
spiration for the creative task of constructing theological 
es which shall be as honest and as worthy for our day as were 
chings of Jesus for his day.” ‘The only Christianity which 
w is a historical movement in which fallible human beings, 
g definite geographical, political, and cultural conditions, 
-out the best program possible under the circumstances. As 
ons change, the activities, organizations, and doctrines of 
ans change.” The teachings of Jesus were suited to people 
different from ourselves, living in circumstances very different 
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from ours; our task as loyal Christians is to express the stim 
derived from Jesus “‘in the attempt to think creatively in tern 
modern life.”” This we must do entirely in the spirit of the fea 
modern scientist, without any regard for authority or tradi 
Former generations of Christians, because of the conditions und 
which they lived, regarded ‘‘man’s life on this earth . 7 
‘probation’ to fit him for eternal life in an ‘other’ world.” “] 
ing the past two or three generations, however, our attitude toy 
this present world has significantly changed. To an increa 
extent we are coming to feel very much at home here. Particul 
within the past fifty years the rapid progress of scientific contro! 
the multiplication of surprising inventions have made our wo: 
supremely interesting place.”” Hence the modern man’s Ch 
ity must be “an attempt . . . to enter into right relations wit 
those forces which will enable him to realize the richest life in 
world here and now.”? 

We may compare with this conclusion some sentences from whi 
is described as “‘the authoritative summary of the essential pri 
ciples” of the latest development amongst the Unitarians, | 
so-called Humanism: 


Humanism believes that the chief end of man is not to glorify 
enjoy him forever, but rather to glorify human life and enjoy it as lo 
as it lasts. . . . If there be a God, man cannot know who or ¥ 
he is, or how to glorify him. He has no actual knowledge of am 
above or beyond himself. . . . Manis not to be treated as a: 
to a world order, either economic, political, or social. These thin 
means to the ends of human life, human life is not a means to their 
And in this principle lies Humanism’s attitude toward the whole 
system. Every institution—the state, the church, the school, t 
poration, the labor union; and every social process—marriage, sv 
immigration, prohibition, banking—stand or fall according to 
contribution to human life. . . .-~ Human life is the thing of sui 
worth in the world, and must be treated as the end of all human end 
. Humanism is the effort to understand human experien: 
means of human inquiry. . . . Intelligent people today do not 
seriously the claims of supernatural revelation. They know th 
the knowledge acquired by the race so far has been the result of b 

1The quoted passages in this paragraph are taken from chapters by A. 
Haydon and Gerald Birney Smith in Religious Thought in the Last Quarter-C; 
edited by Gerald Birney Smith, and from Current Christian Thinking, by 


Birney Smith. Reprinted by permission of the University of Chicago Pre 
lishers. 
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hquiry, and so Humanism substitutes human inquiry for divine revela- 
ion as the means of finding truth and understanding human experience. 
. - Humanism depends entirely upon inquiry for its body of knowl- 
lge; and while the body of knowledge is very incomplete it is gradually 
Ind constantly growing. And of late years it has increased by leaps 
ad bounds. This humanistic method has added more to the sum 
otal of knowledge in the last century than the old method added in a 
lundred centuries. And the future promises still more rapid strides. 
nhe gates to the realm of knowledge have just recently been opened by 
he scientific method, and we are about to enter. It is only within the 
hst few years that we have gained any real knowledge about ourselves 
md the world in which we live. And as this knowledge increases and 
comes potent in the lives of the many, it will sweep the race along to 
igher and higher levels. . . . [In spite of his recognition that there 
limits, both within and without man, which are apparently insuper- 
ble] the Humanist has a vision of what life might be upon this planet 
| all our intelligence were brought to bear upon its improvement, and 
e has faith that this vision may be realized through the responsibility 
nd efforts of men themselves. . . . Humanism looks straight into 
e face of the world and of human life, sees its good and its bad, and 
xpecting no help from without, determines to make the world a fit place 
a which to live and human life worth living. In some of its aspects 
umanism may not be so comforting as the older forms of religion have 
een; but it will develop men and not mollycoddles. . . . Itis time 


we saw things as they reallyare. . . . Inspite of an indifferent 
iverse, we ourselves must keep alive all the good the past hath had, 
add to it such good as we can create. . . . The world needs 


my things today, but above all it needs Humanism, which guarantees 
fearless outlook and a free intelligence. The virtues corresponding 
the points which I have made are knowledge, kindliness, courage, and 
rvice. . . . With these tools, we can build a beautiful home for 
mkind on this temporary earth. 


| Evaluation of the Modernist movement.—In commenting 
pon this modern form of religion, we must say, first of all, that it 

ot properly be called a new development, or a reconstruction, 
{historic Christianity. Whatever its merits, it is something differ- 
t, and we only promote confusion by failing to recognize this. 


Printed in The Twilight of Christianity, by Harry Elmer Barnes, who states that this 
authoritative summary” comes from a sermon preached in 1927 by Dr. John H. 
ietrich. Professor Barnes’s book is dedicated to Dr. Dietrich as the “foremost 
erican exponent of a civilized religion.”” In quoting, the present writer has altered 
position of the first sentence given above. Reprinted by permission of Ray Long 
id Richard R. Smith, Inc., publishers. 
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Our two summaries clearly show that Unitarian ‘“ Humanism” 
identical in character with much that is being preached nowad; 
as a distinctively modern, but genuine, development of Christiani 
The Unitarians, however, frankly proclaim their gospel as one wh 
at most points is the direct antithesis of Christianity ;—and they: 
right. Christians, it is true, are commanded to love their neighh 
to be charitable, to relieve the sick; and they are expected in a 
sense—in what may be the only sense not illusory—“‘to realize the 
richest life in this world here and now.” But the spirit, the inten. 
tion, and the practical outcome of all this are radically different from 
the spirit, the intention, and the anticipated outcome of humani- 
tarian gospels and efforts. It is not possible here to explain the 
nature and seriousness of the difference, but this should be ve 
obvious from what has already been said of historic Christianity 
the present chapter and in the preceding one. Humanitarianism 
in fact a reversion to the religion of the “natural”’ or “once-bor 
man, and is something novel, not in its inner nature, but only ini 
modern trappings. Probably the “natural” man has been in the 
majority in every age of which we know anything, and we should no 
be unduly surprised to see him emerging in his true colors at the 
present time. 
It would be very surprising, indeed, had he not done so. For, as 
we have already seen, the long modern conflict between old religiot 
and new science has, in the eyes of a great many of our contempo 
raries, thoroughly discredited traditional Christianity. And at the 
same time the development of applied science has given these ¢ 
temporaries the illusion that man has at length become the me 
of his fate, the “lord of creation,”’ the architect of his own des 
We have more “‘conveniences” than we well know what to do wil 
We are told that modern medicine is steadily conquering dise 
and may indefinitely postpone, if not conquer, death. Wherev 
indeed, the performance of science is imperfect, we are fed wi 
promises;—we are assured that it can only be a matter of y 
perhaps of days, until the little defect shall be remedied. We 
thus encouraged to imagine that human powers are without hi 
and human intelligence adequate to direct them. And a consi 
able number upon whom fortune has smiled, whose desires see 
be bounded by material satisfactions, and whose forward glan 
vague and unseeing, believe all that the flatterers tell them, af 
visibly bask in the dream of paradise achieved. 
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| One little defect there is, however, which triumphant science has 
-remedied, but has accentuated. The fruits of our mastery over 
ature are bestowed in their fullness only upon a minority—and 
hot upon the most scrupulous, but upon the cleverest; not upon the 
roducers, but upon the traders. This at least is what is said, 
jometimes with manifest truth; and it is the more galling when men 
fonsider that the fruits of applied science are what they are living 
or, and when they are assured that they have an inalienable “‘right”’ 
10 them, which can be made good by a change in the form of the 
ptate. After the trial, with indifferent success, of various less sweep- 
ng measures, it is claimed today that Communism alone will finally 
nable everybody “to realize the richest life in this world here and 
) ow.’ 
_ Evidently, moreover, the ‘‘modernism” of our Protestant 
hurches and Unitarian ‘‘ Humanism” are merely stages on the way 
o Communism. The approach is unmistakable and, more than 
hat, at present inevitable. Whether for better, for worse, Com- 
munism is the form in which the humanitarian gospel takes sub- 
stance, becomes something more than mere talk, and makes a vital 
appeal to the “natural” or “‘once-born” men of our time. It is 
anti-religion, with a definite creed, program of action, and way 
life. It has its martyrs, saints, and apostles; it has its Bible and 
spied prophet; and it receives the unqualified submission of its 
— It has, too, after a fashion, its apocalyptic vision, iden- 


It is impossible in this place to discuss the claims made for Communism. Every 
‘ight-thinking person must sympathize with an effort to promote the welfare, not of 
i few, necessarily at the expense of others, but equally of ail human beings. The 
Joints which raise questions are the definition of “welfare,” the means proposed to 
ichieve it, and the limitations—if any—within which such an effort is feasible under 
she conditions of human life. These chapters are written on the assumption that the 
iistory of the race cannot be meaningless to us—on the assumption, in other words, 
chat the conditions of life have not changed, and are not changing, in any such way 
s to refute the conception of human existence embodied in the world’s higher religions. 
assumption rests on an amount of evidence—some of which has been adduced 
‘these pages—so impressive that it needs only to be known in order to be recognized 
is conclusive. But if this be true, it is evident, as is said above, that Communism 
presents a reversion to a view of life which has, again and again, been discredited 
y the experience of men. 


“Tt has also the worst vices which accompany unbridled fanaticism. Communists 
Russia have already killed, it has been estimated, between two and three million 
men and women whose only crime was dissent. In the same country, moreover, they 
are attempting not only complete control of economic life, but of intellectual life as 
well. This of course includes education, and means that children are taught the creed 
of Communism as the sum of absolute truth, and are taught history, for example, 
only as interpreted in accordance with Communistic doctrine. It is clear, in fact, 
that Communism is guilty of every vice which the modern world has repeatedly and 
unqualifiedly condemned in the practical workings of Roman Catholicism, both in 


a 
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tical with that of our American religious “modernists.” 7 
obviously these ‘‘modernists,’”’ when compared with their Cc 
munist brothers, appear under grave disadvantages. It is perfec 
manifest where they belong, and why. But they are somew. 


to the hearts, of the well-to-do. Compromise, it is sometimes said 
is well nigh the whole art of statesmanship. But it has its limita 
tions. Not only does it often seem to be grounded in timidity, 
fear, in the desire to stay in office at any price; but in some situati¢ 
it is simply impossible—in situations, for example, where honoi 
is clearly at stake. Compromise is in fact only feasible when both 
parties are in agreement on first principles. And precisely for 1 
reason our religious ‘‘modernists” are in an impossible positi 
One may feel sorry for their difficulties, which are real; and one m 
sympathize with their intentions, which, granted their premi 
are “‘good”’; but one must, as some of them insist, face the fa 
And the primary fact in this instance is that present-day Commu 
nism and historic Christianity are basically incompatible. Th 
are by no means antithetical at every point, but at their ce 
they are completely opposed, so that each is bound by its esse 
nature to be destructive of the other. j 
This is fully recognized by the Communists, and must be ree 
nized by all others who take the trouble to inform themselves bi 
reaching conclusions. It is, of course, the reason for the perpe 
ineffectiveness of the ‘‘modernists” and their immediate ancest¢ 
In the eighteenth century these gentlemen were unable to do m 
more than give counsels of mere worldly prudence. They 
supported by society because, as we have said, it was thought th 
were useful in aiding society to go its own way. Today they % 
supported for much the same reason. Their wealthy friends 
sure that the “‘modernists” are both harmless and full of 
intentions. They are more fervent than their eighteenth-cen 
ancestors, but also more vague. They have the greatest 
in stating where they stand, not because they are hypocriti 
concealing their real position, but because they are seeking a p 
which is nowhere to be found. They gush with sentiment a 


medieval and in more recent times;—with the difference, however, that Commt is 
tyranny is more comprehensive and absolute than any previously set up in the We 
ern world. 
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attering generalities, but shrink from translating these into the 
arse terms of definite action. And we do not hear of their making 
ny converts from amongst Communists. Instead, they prepare 
ne way for Communism, in so far as they accomplish anything de- 
minate—in spite of which they are, not unreasonably, regarded 
y Communists with scorn. 
Fundamentalism a reaction to Modernism.—Yet at the same 
me the “modernists” are regarded as not much better than 
aitors by those to whom historic Christianity is still something 
al. In the eighteenth century the ancestors of our ‘‘modernists” 
voked the Wesleyan revival and allied movements of return to 
Bible Christianity.” In the nineteenth century they provoked 
Oxford Movement and a widespread return to Catholicism. 
nd in recent years in the United States our ‘‘modernists” have 
rovoked the Fundamentalist Movement. In each case these 
hovements have been indicative of a conviction that the “‘forward- 
oking” gentlemen had lost sight of that which was distinctive and 
ssential in Christianity—and, by the same token, of something so 
mportant and still so vital in the lives of men that it was worth 
reserving at any cost. 
Our intellectual leaders have thought Fundamentalism so ridicu- 
us that they have not tried, aia to understandit. Ridicu- 
us it may be—because such an extreme and indefensible attitude 
3, for example, the militant atheism of today nearly always ends 
y provoking its opposite extreme—but, for all that, it is important. 
t may be defined as an attempt to preserve the spirit and truth 
historic Christianity in the traditional Protestant fashion—by 
wiring of its followers an implicit belief in the literal truth of 
very statement in the Bible. Hence it seems benighted to many 
ducated people because it is an effort to preserve the spirit of the 
ible by preserving the letter, in the face of all evidence now avail- 
le, from science and from historical research, which proves con- 
usively, as we have already noted, that many statements in the 
ible cannot be literally true, and that others cannot be true in 
ysense. In this respect, Fundamentalism takes a course which 
4 be considered unnecessary as well as unintelligent; neverthe- 


it shows, as does the renewed growth of the Roman Catholic 
-hurch during the last hundred years, that the spirit of historic 
eh is a living force, which brings to a very large body of 
en and women in Europe and America a peace so real under the 
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trial of experience from day to day that it cannot possibly be 
grounded in mere delusion. It brings to these people, evidently, a 
great deliverance—deliverance from the agonizing illusion tl 
man is the master of life and of the earth, and able to order ] 
existence to suit himself; deliverance from the fevers and brutality 
of days spent in pursuing earthly ease and enjoyment; deliverane 
from the sheer emptiness of a gospel, like Communism, whi 
definitely closes the good life to us, while promising that ou 
children’s children’s children may some day enjoy it—for a brie 
moment. Certainly it brings much else; but, today as in the be 
ginning, Christianity is a living religion because, over and behind 
its disillusioned, profound reading of life, there stands the Sonof 
God and Man, saying, Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden S 

As we have duly noticed above, it is no longer possible for us t 
accept the absolute and exclusive claims of Christianity. It is no 
the only true religion; it may not be the final religion of the ra 
God has manifested himself in divers ways to divers men, and wh 
will be we do not know. But Christianity is the best religion 
have now, and it has remained unique in its Founder and in 
fruits. Itis very evident that it is not dying, and is not going to 
Its enemies will find that they will only strengthen it by their a 
tacks. It stands on the solidest of foundations, on truth which 
verified over and over again in history and in daily experience. - 
is bound to pass through its present time of trial, and triumphant 
to receive the restatement and re-interpretation which it imp 
tively needs. In blindly and stubbornly opposing themselves to #1 
assured knowledge and mature scholarship of our time, the Fund 
mentalists and the Roman Catholic Church seem to be tragicall 
wrong-headed. Yet we should remember that reconstruction is ne 
easy and cannot be rapid. The record of the bold and confideni 
innovators from the seventeenth century to our day is one to strike 
caution into the hearts of responsible men. Again and again thes 
gentlemen have anxiously retained the name of Christianity, while 
throwing away the reality in favor of some “‘time-spirit ” or deman 
of the moment which turned out presently to be only an empt 
phantom. 3 

Looking toward the future.—What is wanted, and what is pr 
paring, though we have it not yet save in hints and fragments, is 
thorough reconstitution of Christianity, relieving it of its present 
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jurden of outworn and discredited physical knowledge, making 

ear what in it is symbolic or mythological, making clear also the 
ons for the presence of symbol and myth in religion, but preserv- 
g inviolable the historic place of its Founder, His whole mission 
ad message to humanity, explaining both mission and message 
ainly, and likewise the philosophy they imply, and, finally, setting 
rth in unmistakable terms the meaning and promise of the Chris- 
an way of life as contrasted with the other ways of life open to 
odern man. What we are perpetually getting is some new attempt 
}adapt Christianity to our own demands or passing needs, often 
Ny a process of picking and choosing from the New Testament that 
which seems to be in harmony with the secular structure of contem- 
life. What we should be getting is the attempt to shed light 
n the real nature and value of our demands and notions by con- 
ting them with the Christian evaluation of life, stated in terms 
that we of today can fully understand. There is every reason to 
: a that precisely this is what we shall get, increasingly , in the 
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CHAPTER XXXIXx 
-THE NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF ETHICS 


_ From the beginning man has lived a group existence, and his be- 
lavior in relation to other members of the group has been a factor 
n the primary problem of human existence and the general welfare. 
Nith the advance of his civilization his social relationships have 
nultiplied; the pattern of his behavior has become more compli- 
rated; and his concern with questions dealing with the conduct of 
me individual toward another, of the individual toward the com- 
nunity, and of the community toward other communities has be- 


ome relatively greater in importance. In brief, man’s position in 
ociety imposes upon him the responsibility and necessity of acting 
isasocial being. How his acts affect other people is a consideration 
vhich he cannot dodge. 

_ What the individual may do and what he may not do is deter- 
nined in many instances by forces outside himself: by physical 
onditions in general; and also by government as an agency of social 
ontrol, through its laws, courts, and police. Everywhere in civi- 
ized society the law sets up guides and signposts: this you may do; 
hat you do only at your peril. We usually think of laws as pre- 
cribing what is right and prohibiting what is wrong; and, speaking 
enerally, there is a relation of law to morality, but such is not neces- 
arily the case. Many acts legally permissible are morally bad, and 
nany illegal acts may be pronounced morally sound. Besides, 
here is a wide field of conduct which is not covered by legal enact- 
nents at all. One might pursue a strictly legal course throughout 
ife and yet be guilty of great moral wrong. Obviously one requires 
tandards of conduct other than those set up by law. It is just 
ie that ethics invades human behavior as an indispensable com- 


yonent of worthy living. 
THE FIELD OF ETHICS 


Lee study of morality is called ethics. It takes up questions of 
ight and wrong, good and bad. These are questions of such great 
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human interest that much serious study has been dedicated to 
a considerable part of all private musing is devoted to them, an 
from them is derived the perennial zest of gossip. Wherever huma: 
beings are gathered together, ethical problems are discuss 
Young and old delight in debating whether or not So-and-so shoul 
have done thus and so. They cite cases, make comparisons, an 
multiply distinctions. A young woman has given up the opportu 
nity of a college education in order to keep house for her old father 
In evaluating her conduct her friends call to mind the decisior 
made by other girls in nearly the same situation, and point ou 
wherein the circumstances differ. Should the father have deman 
or permitted such a sacrifice on the part of his daughter? Shoul 
she have submitted? ‘There is no answer in the abstract. We Sa 
“it depends.” Ethical questions always depend upon particule 
points as well as upon general principles, and they seldom allowt 
hesitating decisions. That is what makes ethics interesting. 
question of fact loses interest as soon as the facts are known. 
an ethical problem is likely to become more intriguing as more i 
learned of the relevant facts. This does not mean that we shoi 
not try to make decisions in ethics, but that we should do so ¢ 
tiously and judiciously. We should remember that there are t 
sides to every question, and that each side in turn has various aspe 
which are open to conflicting interpretations. The study of eth 
makes it harder and not easier to pass judgment. People sh 
not study ethics who prefer not to be bothered, who wish to be 
that there is some easy and infallible method of knowing good 
evil. 

Ethical problems do not arise except when we are in doubt as 
how to act or judge. In any realm of experience, whenever we stai 
perplexed before two incompatible lines of behavior, one of whic 
must judge to be the right thing to do and the other the wro 
are faced with a problem of ethics. Many people have the ni 
that ethics has to do only with Sunday School lessons and serm 
or with some field fenced off from the rest of life. But the su 
matter of ethics comes from home life, from business, from the 
fessions, from any sphere where there are real choices to be made 
tween alternatives. No person deliberately chooses what he thin 
is bad, what he does not want. In real ethical problems we 


rub. If it were a bad thing to get a college education, or if it we 
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ad to care for an old father, there would be no difficulty in making a 
hoice of action, and there would be no ethical problem. 
| The contribution of social psychology to ethics.—Ethics is 
entered in the problematic situation where a choice must be made. 
fence ethics is related to psychology, which has to do with the na- 
lure of choice. The more we can learn from psychology about how 
leas come to us, how our emotions arise, and what the outcome of 
ifferent psychic states is likely to be, the more we are in a position 
p evaluate our conduct. The success magazines, with their prom- 
kes to make us irresistible personalities through applied psychology, 
hough they are absurd, are proof that psychology has helped men 
pward their ideals of what they would like to be. Psychology can- 
jot work miracles; but it has done wonders, and there is no denying 
he insight into human nature that it has afforded. 
Social psychology has been especially valuable to ethics in throw- 
ng light on the social nature of the self. Now it is known that the 
dividual takes over the attitudes and interests of the group about 
im just as he learns its language. The individual can introduce 
pme novelty into society, but, as John Dewey says, the extent to 
hich he can do this is <aghees no greater than the number of in- 
ovations which he can introduce into the common speech. In- 
ividual differences are largely to be.accounted for by the differences 
at there are in families and the other groups to which individuals 
elong. If no two people are alike in a modern society, it is chiefly 
ecause no two people throughout their lives have belonged to 
xactly the same groups. No group, small or large, in which the 
eneral interest is not shared by most of its members can survive. 
he fact of survival is proof that a society is constituted by people 
ho are not wholly self-seeking. 

Perhaps nothing has so influenced modern ethics as this teaching 
f social psychology, that the individual is not a self-inclosed unit, 
curably self-centered and incapable of considering other people 
xcept for selfish purposes. Before the days of social psychology 
Ifishness was deplored but accepted as inevitable. Altruism was 
ften held up as the ideal, but was regarded as impossible to achieve. 
arious methods were recommended for forcing or inveigling hope- 
essly selfish individuals to love their neighbors as themselves, but 
mly supernatural aid could save people from this assumed isolation 
nd self-centeredness. 

On the basis of social psychology individuals are as social as they 
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are selfish. A self includes other people, and may naturally 
out to take in a wider and wider circle. A citizen of a metrop 
has interests not only outside his skin, but outside his home, ] 
neighborhood, and his city. He shares many national and interna 
tional interests. The more contacts and relations he has with th 
wide world, the more kuman he is. People whom we call bad ar 
people of limited relationships and sympathies, but even they ar 
human in so far as they associate themselves with other people 
A gangster belongs to a gang which has its own common go¢ 
though we judge it evil because its good is so limited. It does no 
include enough people; it menaces too many. . 

According to social psychology the self is essentially social. 
virtue is not a magical altruism, an inexplicable interest in pe 
who are clear outside us. Virtue lies in the development of a 
with increasing interest in other people and consideration of ft! 
welfare. This social interest is natural and innate, but may be™ 
definitely cultivated. 


HISTORICAL SURVEY OF ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY 


Standards of behavior among primitive peoples.—The dé 
velopment of social psychology, and its emphasis upon the soc 
nature of the self, has been fostered by increasing familiarity w 
primitive peoples. In their life the individual is completely sub 
dinate to the group. There are no nonconformists among p: 
tives. They think and feel collectively. The standards of 
group are accepted by all members. There is no alternative b 
ostracism, which means death. Negative customs called tabi 
the things that simply are not done, are as important as the th 
that must be done. In elaborate initiation ceremonies the yo 
are impressed with all that the old men hold sacred. Through stor 
dance, and drama the great deeds of the past and the ideals of tI 
tribe are kept fresh. In the festivals of seedtime and harvest, t 
the focal occasions of birth, marriage, and death, appropriate 
draw the group together and remind men of their solidarity. 
primitive conduct, though it may shift somewhat in time, neve 
less tends to become more firmly established with each genera 

Much is so irrational in primitive behavior that it cannot be j 
fied except on the ground that it is customary. Yet our own li 
rife with unreasonable practices that we accept unquestioning! 
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me of them can be explained as having once been useful. The 
yuttons on the sleeve of a man’s coat formerly held lace, and the 
oat itself once was necessary for warmth indoors. Serving refresh- 
aent to afternoon guests, who feel obliged to take it though they 
pil their appetites for dinner, harks back to the day when a person 
Ibably was hungry by the time he arrived at a friend’s house. 
nyone can think of many of our ways that may never have been 
ational. But just as an individual can carry several bad habits as 
ong as they do not predominate over his good ones, and can make 
aany mistakes if they are not fatal, so a society, primitive or civi- 
ized, can bear a great weight of foolishness. The fact that a people 
urvives is proof that its way of living is, or has been, fundamentally 
ound. In the course of time pediidaal or groups that are rotten 
it the core must perish. 

| Though group standards alone do not constitute the highest 
morality, they arestandards. They represent the funded experience 
if the past and make for security against the unknown and the un- 
Ti Morality even in our own day is largely a matter of blind 
)bedience to custom, and the authority behind it is the same as with 
javages—that of the group. It rests upon a primitive basis that is 
ulways there supporting any moral superstructure that we may 
chieve. Often we do rise above the ancient foundations; and when 
ve do, it is by building upon them. Without habits and customs 
imconsciously controlling the greater part of our lives, conscious 
norality would fall to the ground. The praise and blame of the 
group behind custom are the most powerful incentives and deter- 
ents, now as ever. Physical force is sometimes used to restrain 
a. members of society, but usually the unruly can be kept 


line by ridicule. 
_ Ethical standards among the Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans. 
-In the Biblical records of the Hebrew people we can see progress 
rom a primitive morality which was unreflective, to a reflective, 
itical morality. The Hebrew prophets protested against blind ad- 
tence to age-old custom, arousing their people to ‘distinguish be- 
ween the truly fundamental and the superficial in their heritage, 
0 consider more the spirit than the letter of the law. The great 
rophets despised ceremonies, burnt offerings, and all substitutes 
or a clean heart and a decent life. The ancient custom of blood 
evenge was modified by the establishment of trial for murderers, 
y raising the distinction between intentional and accidental killing, 
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by requiring testimony of witnesses, and by providing asylum f 
innocent slayers in the Cities of Refuge. The story of Job sh 
how the Hebrews gradually got away from the idea that they shoul 
be righteous for the sake of external goods, for blessings in baskt 
and in store, and came to learn that virtue is its own reward. Bi 
ginning as provincial worshipers of a jealous tribal deity, the Hi 
brews rose to the conception of a just God who brooked no distin 
tion between Jew and Gentile. Scholars say that the oldest porti 
of the Old Testament is the bloodthirsty Song of Deborah; it was 
long step from this to the teachings of Jesus. 


that the sophisticated civilization of the Greeks developed slo} 
out of a primitive condition back in the mist that history can 
penetrate. In the time of Socrates they had got as far as quest 
ing custom, daring to say that according to nature might is rig 
and asking whether laws should not be broken by those who 
strong and fearless. Socrates himself was bold in challenging tra 
tion, but he did believe that there were some standards, and m 
tained that they could be discovered by free discussion of e 
problems. In discussion there would emerge some things to 
all would agree. These things would be good and true. What! 
to be discarded as inconsistent and untenable would be false opini 
Socrates thought that the individual by himself, in rebellion agai 
society, was not in a position to decide ethical questions, that s 
questions could be met fairly only in the spirit of humble ing 
in the give and take of general conversation, out of which know 
would appear. For Socrates virtue is knowledge. To do wron 
proof of ignorance, because no man would do wrong and corrupt h 
own soul if he really knew what he was doing. 7 
Plato also regarded knowledge of the good as essential to bs 
good. Like Socrates he thought that such knowledge could not | 
intrusted entirely to the individual. First of all it was importa 
in the good life to be born of good parents. The state should see t 
it that each child had worthy parents, and the state should tak 
charge of his education. Every child should receive as much edi 
tion as he was capable of. The most able individuals should becom 
rulers and guardians of the state; the rest should be artisans an 
farmers. In a good state the citizens would live in harmony, L 
performing the function for which he was suited and trained. Eac 
individual was, for Plato, like a small state, and should try t 
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ieve in himself a harmony similar to that desirable in the state 
| large. His gross animal appetite and his fine animal courage 
nould be guided by his intellect, as two horses would be driven by 
charioteer. 
For Plato the good is harmonious living. But he had other- 
orldly, ascetic mocds in which he advocated escape from the body 
d the natural interests of this life through meditation upon an 
y good. This second kind of good was to be attained not 
an all-round development of man’s capacities, but by a one-sided 
mphasis upon contemplation. 
Aristotle also gave a high place to pure contemplation, but he was 
iefly interested in Plato’s first kind of good, the good consisting in 
ne harmonious development of all sides of life. ‘Nothing in 
cess” was his motto. An extreme of too much or too little is vice. 
the mean in between is virtue. Courage is the virtue lying midway 
letween foolhardiness and cowardice. Temperance is between 
adulgence and abstinence, and so on. The virtue of friendship is 
exception, because it is a kind of excess. Friendship meant a 
eat deal to the Greeks, and Aristotle said, “‘A friend is another 
li.” He had no idea that a man could be happy alone. He said 
lat man is a social animal, that he cannot live the kind of life nat- 
i to him, in which all his powers may be developed, except in a 
ell-organized society under a good government. 
| When Greek civilization went to pieces, as a result of wars without 
ad within, the good life came to be conceived as escape from the 
‘orld. The ideal of the Epicureans was a life of seclusion, a life 
ified by the retirement of a group of congenial sages to a garden 
‘here they could forget the troubles of the time and cultivate the 
uiet pleasures of the mind. They disdained pleasures of the body 
cause they do not last and because they bring too much pain 
1 their wake. Chief among the obstacles to a pleasant peace of 
sind the Epicureans placed the fear of death and of life after death. 
'o get rid of this fear they taught the atomism of Democritus, the 
ay that only atoms are real, moving about in empty space. 
Vhen a man dies, the atoms composing his physical frame and his 
oo are pedi Hence there is nothing fearful in death. 
person fears death only if he imagines himself standing over his 
ead body and feeling sorry for himself. But he will feel nothing. 
Jeath is like a dreamless sleep. Later this philosophy was very 
ttractive to the world-weary Romans, and it was in the poem Of 
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the Nature of T hings by the Roman poet Lucretius that it attaine 
its grandest expression. 
Stoicism, another ethical philosophy which the Greeks turne 
in the break-up of their society, also flourished in Rome. On 
the most famous Roman Stoics was Epictetus, a slave. Ano 
was Marcus Aurelius, the Emperor. According to the Stoics # 
good life consists largely in getting rid of passions and emotion 
which upset the harmony that should obtain between man and # 
divine reason that rules the world. In a calm frame of mind a ma 
will understand his duty and see the task to be done. Pain ; 
misfortune should be matters of indifference to the wise man, in 
much as nothing can perturb him if he can control his reactic 
Outward conditions do not count. All that matters is the in 
response to them, and that can be controlled. So Epictetus didi 
mind being a slave, and Marcus Aurelius said that life could b 
bearable even in a pales 4 
Early Christian ethics. —According to ancient thought thei 
has no beginning in time and will have no end. Nothing new t 
pens, but the same old process comes round and round in end 
cycles. Man is nothing but an incident on the face of the earth 
no consequence to whatever powers may be. Nothing he doe: 
matter much. He may do his duty stoically without hope o 
recognition. Or he may lose himself in contemplation of a divinit 
that does not care about him. . 3 
The Christian view was quite different. Christianity brough 
fresh breath into ethical thought. The personality of Jesus 
very appealing, and he was felt to be near at hand. The Chri 
God had created the world especially for man, had sent his oy 
for man’s salvation, and when the Day of Judgment should 
the whole world would be folded up like a tent and put away fo: 
Man is of central importance in a universe that was planne 
him. Christ has just been here to tell him the good news, and 
soon come again to choose those who deserve to be saved. 
would not be humble and hopeful who believed that heaven 
open to him? It is easy to disdain the pleasures and pains of 1 
life in return for eternal joy to come—and the Christians made & 
verts with such speed that three hundred years after the dea’ 
Jesus, Christianity became the religion of Rome. When Rome 
the Church did not fall with it, but remained to convert and civil 
the barbarian conquerors. 
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The Stoical attitude was taken up into Christian ethics, along 
ith the contemplative and otherworldly aspects of et onion and 
ristotelianism. Plato’s mythology of heaven and hell became very 
aportant in Christianity. But the Greek ideal of harmonious de- 
plopment of all the natural interests of man was repugnant to the 
hurch. In the eyes of the Church the natural man was corrupt 
d sinful. The ideal of the Church, as we have seen, was the mo- 
astic life; and it was very popular in the Middle Ages. This ideal 
volved retirement from mundane interests and was expressed in 
1e triple vow of chastity, poverty, and obedience. 

The German tribes which the Church took into her fold had stand- 
-ds of their own which had to be reckoned with. Their warlike 
ad class ideals could not be stamped out; so the Church Christian- 
ed them by recognizing knights as defenders of the Faith and send- 
ig them on the Crusades. Family loyalty had to be accepted; 
ierefore the Church made marriage one of its sacraments. The 
ride that could not be quelled was justified on the ground that as a 
uild of God man has a right to be proud; but inasmuch as he is 
inted with the sin of Adam he should abase himself. Pride, 
i+ and power, as far as possible, were arrogated to the Ghureti 
3an institution, while humility and contrition were assigned to men 
| psage Men could be saved from their innate wretchedness 
nly by the offices of the Church and divine grace. 

‘The influence of the Renaissance.—In the Renaissance men 
>volted against the otherworldliness of the Middle Ages. They 
xulted in their own powers and in the possibilities of this life. They 
ia support for their naturalistic attitude in the literature of 
ntiquity. The new wealth derived from trade in luxuries with the 
jast after the Crusades gave them such security and comfort here 
ra that they did not need to console themselves with thoughts of 
eaven. Science and art flourished as they never had since the 
eat days of Greece. Men struck out in all directions from the 
mitations of medieval life. They ventured in their ships around 
frica, and across the ocean to America. 

A new sense of individualism and independence, spreading from 
aly over all Europe, characterized the Renaissance. The author- 
ry of one Church was disputed by several sects. The Holy Roman 
Impire was broken up into nations. Vernacular dialects took their 
lace beside Latin in literature and learning. Universities sprang 
p everywhere to challenge the prestige of Paris. The whole feudal 
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system was shaken by the growing power of the towns with t] 
new wealth made in new occupations, and by the rising natic 
monarchies. Men felt like children who have run away from school 
eager to try everything that had been forbidden and repressed 
They tried all the delights of body and mind, and made fun of thei 
old teachers who had taught them to believe things bad which the; 
now found good. ‘The Greek view that it is good to exercise all 
capacities in a free way was reborn in the people of the Renaissat 
In their exuberance, however, they failed to practice Greek mode a 
tion, and did everthing | in excess. 


SOME MODERN ASPECTS OF ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY 


In the eighteenth century men had calmed down from the én 
thusiasm of the Renaissance, and were trying to settle moral prob. 
lems in the cold light of reason. The emotions should not be 
consulted. The great German philosopher, Immanuel Kant (17: 
1804), argued that moral judgments must be universal, they m 
hold for everyone, and apply to all possible experience. He in 
upon universality in moral judgments because he was afraid tha 
exceptions were allowed in certain cases or for certain people, th 
could be no standards. He was afraid that people would ma 
judgments to suit themselves in discrimination against others, 
hence be unfair and immoral. Kant thought that if people foll 
their inclinations or desires, their actions would all be selfish, bec 
the desires are always self-centered. According to Kant the re 
is as universal and fair as the desires are selfish and biased. 
said that in order to be moral a person must ask himself wheth 
intended act is one that could be universalized, one that he wou! 
willing to have all other people intend. It is immoral for a per 
to do something merely because he likes to, and not beca 
ought to. Even a mother should not care for her children be 
she likes to, but only because she ought to. Kant admitted 
it would be very hard for people to live up to this principle, 
nevertheless that is what they ought to do, whether they can or 
In an ideal community, where each does as he ought, everyone 
consider everyone else before acting; each will treat every other 
an end, and never as a means only. ; 

According to Kant, all that can be demanded of people in the W 
of morality is that they should intend what is right. They should 
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dged solely by their intentions, because for these they can be 
sponsible, whereas the consequences of their acts go beyond their 
pntrol. ‘The best will in the world runs amuck, because of unfore- 
fen circumstances. Good intentions are like jewels that shine by 
heir own light, regardless of their results. Virtue is its own reward, 
Ihether it does any good or not. 
This extreme position of Kant was opposed in the nineteenth 
ntury by John Stuart Mill, who said that people should be judged 
y what they accomplish rather than by what they intend. For 
fill an act is good that promotes the general happiness, or the 
eatest good of the greatest number. He almost agreed with Kant 
hat the inclinations are selfish, but at the same time he hoped that 
len might be educated to desire the good of others. He and Kant 
ave the same problem: Assuming that men are selfish, how can 
ley become unselfish? Kant said, by following reason and not the 
lelings. Mill said, by educating the feelings, so that the main- 
ring of action will be sympa-hy with the general welfare. 
According to the great thinker of our own day, John Dewey, it 
jould be impossible to make men altruistic if to begin with they were 
ely egoistic. For Dewey the self is naturally social, though it 
n become more social through education. The real question is not 
W an egoistic person can get away from himself to become altruis- 
s, but how a narrow self can become a wider self. At first blush 
distinction is not clear. There is a great difference, however, 
ween expecting men to put off their real natures, and asking them 
develop social impulses that they have from the start. If the 
‘includes interest in other selves, it can naturally increase that 
terest. Then virtue lies in widening sympathy with other people 
d their needs. 
From Dewey’s point of view, Kant is right if his ethics be reinter- 
to mean that as far as possible one should consider the total 
uation likely to be affected, before acting. Mill is right in his be- 
f that results in terms of social welfare should be the chief criterion 
conduct. But results cannot be considered apart from motives. 
pple should neither be praised nor blamed for consequences that 
ey could not be expected to foresee. Intentions, on the other 
ad, cannot be good or bad in themselves, but only as they tend 
) produce socially desirable or undesirable results. 
Dewey flatly disagrees with those who think that human nature 
‘inherently corrupt, that all its impulses are tainted so that only 
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by unnatural restraint is the good attainable. He also parts com 
pany with those who think that the good life necessitates rejectio) 
of all the checks and inhibitions of civilization. Dewey believe 
that it would be disastrous to give license to all impulses. He we 
say, however, that impulses are neither good nor bad in themsely 
but only in the light of circumstances and results. 
For Dewey the question of good and bad does not arise except it 
a problematic situation where a choice has to be made between 
compatible ends. The good is what is chosen after careful reflect 
upon social consequences—the bad, what is rejected. This mora 
choice is not a purely intellectual matter, because we cannot think 
seriously about consequences that do not touch our sympathies 
We must be really interested in a problem before we can think faith 
about it. We are intelligent only about things that come home 
our business and bosoms. ‘The only true understanding is symj 
thetic. At the same time, sympathy is not very valuable unless i 
is understanding. As much harm results from misguided good wi 
as from ill will. We must beware of people who are sure that th 
are doing right simply because they mean well. 


ARE THERE ABSOLUTE MORAL STANDARDS? 


A good conscience is a dangerous thing. Its possessors often f 
relieved of the responsibility of investigating the consequences 0 
their actions. People who feel that conscience is a divine guid 
not realize that it is simply the result of education. Having 
taught to maintain a kindly attitude toward others, people may 
thoroughly virtuous as long as they do maintain it. They 
complacently that because they intend no harm they can be cat 
none. Again, people may have learned to consider consequen 
a limited way, and continue through life satisfied when they atta 
certain things and avoid others, yet be ignorant of many factors th 
ought to be considered. People who shut their eyes to the co 
stantly changing conditions of life, who see in themselves and t 
conduct only what does them credit, may have “good consciences 
but they are not innocent. Anyone can enjoy a good conscien 
who moves smoothly in the grooves of habit. It often gives the fee 
ing of a bad conscience to break old habits, even when the brea 
most reasonable. Then the pangs of conscience should be acce 
as growing pains and a “‘good conscience”’ should be mistrusted. ~ 
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| It is always difficult for the present self to see and feel from the 
point of view of the wider self to be striven for. We gain courage to 
jush on when we look back upon our little selves of the past and 
re glad to have left them behind. At times we are tempted to think 
hat if once we could reach a level where we could rest secure in our 
ighteousness, and be done with the effort to cleanse ourselves of 
lidden faults, morality would be easy. There is insidious attraction 
fa the theory that a clear distinction exists between right and wrong, 
istablished forever in an immutable moral law. If there were such 
d _law, morality would indeed be easy. But those who are certain 
hat there is a fixed moral law, as inexorable as the laws of physics 
pice were believed to be, are ene to say what that moral law is, 
xcept in such a vague way that no moral guidance results. i 
ractice, believers in an eternal law of morals, if they are not socially 
ntolerable, are forced to feel their way like the rest of us, trying to 
ace each moral problem by sensitively and intelligently doing jus- 
ice to all the factors involved. 

' Inasense the virtues do not change. Westill revere justice, wis- 
lom, and courage. But to be just, wise, courageous, is not the same 
hing in ancient Athens, in Tierra nei Fuego, and in our society. 
e need to deal sanely oat our own moral problems is ignored al- 
nost as much by people who wish to reinstate among us the moral 
vttitudes of the aristocratic Athenians as by those who want us to 
ype the painted savages. The folkways of primitive peoples are a 
arge element in our society. We owe much to our inheritance from 
the Hebrews and the Greeks, from the Middle Ages and the Ren- 
issance. Familiarity with all this is necessary to the understand- 
ig of our own problems. But it is also imperative to recognize that 
ur rapidly developing society needs to be studied for what is new in 
t as well as for what is old, if we are to find what is right, and to do 
hat is good here and now. 


SELECTED REFERENCES FOR FURTHER READING 
(Chronologically Arranged) 


THE Brste. Judges, iv and v (The Song of Deborah) illustrate the 
rimitive morality of blood revenge. Numbers, xxxv; Deuterohomy, 
xix; Joshua, xx indicate the modification of the custom of blood revenge 
y the establishment of the Cities of Refuge. The Book of Job shows the 
development of the idea that virtue is its own reward. 
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Prato, Apology. Presents Socrates’ defense when on trial for his 
The Republic. Plato’s Utopia. 
ARISTOTLE, Nichomachean Ethics. Not only Aristotle’s own idea 
ethics, but a reflection of the prevailing Greek morality. . 
Epictetus, Encheiridion. Presents the pithy sayings of the § 
slave. 
Marcus AURELIUS, Meditations. The equally pithy sayings of 
Stoic emperor. 
Kant, Metaphysic of Morals. A work as difficult as it is famous. 
Mitt, Joun Stuart, Utilitarianism. Only about sixty pages 
and very readable. a 
DEWEY, Joun, Human N Bye and Conduct (Henry Holt and Comps 
1922). One of Dewey’s most important and popular books. 4 
LippMAN, WALTER, A Preface to Morals (The Macmillan Comp 
1929). A sellers book by a living Stoic, steeling himself aga 
“the acids of Modernity.” 


CHAPTER XL 
pia PROBLEMS IN CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 


| Erutcat problems must be examined in their own social setting. 
ley are more difficult in contemporary society than they would be 
2 one that is more under the sway of custom. In a group that is 
atic, or is changing very slowly, customary standards may be 
tisfactory. But with us the conditions of life have been changing 
rapidly that old adjustments and judgments become inadequate 
}efore appropriate new ones can be formed. Society is in a state 
f flux; the emphasis upon individualism, with freer play for its 
pression in our urbanized life, has lessened respect for the author- 
of group custom. Society is groping for a scale of moral stand- 
which will more adequately fit the demands of the time. We 
‘re often in the dilemma of having to choose between following out- 
Oded criteria of conduct and having no criteria. 


THE SEARCH FOR SATISFACTORY CRITERIA 


- Our patchwork of moral standards.—Science and invention 
most overnight have made us members of a world-community. 

fe have awaked to find that morals which were adequate in tribes, 
villages, in city-states, even in nations, are no longer applicable. 
ut until we can develop a new morality we shall be confused by a 
‘onflict of old moralities. The predatoriness of primitive peoples 
md their code of blood revenge are carried on openly by gangs in 
he midst of our cities, and instilled in countless hearts by the propa- 
janda of militarism. The Ten Commandments are memorized and 
¢ Hebrew conscience cultivated in Sunday Schools as well as in 
ynagogues. The Greek sense of beauty and harmony is affected by 
esthetes and scholars. Medieval otherworldliness characterizes 
‘ven people who are not priests, or monks, or nuns. Feudal class- 
sonsciousness and pride of birth are kept alive by the genteel. The 
nsualism of the Renaissance, its excitement about science, its love 
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of art and letters, its nationalistic statesmanship, and its interest ir 
trade and commerce are still with us. Our ethics is a patchwork 6 
these old moralities, with the result that it is very hard for us to ha 
consistent ideas about right and wrong. Sometimes we try to 
self-sacrificing like the early Christians. Again we think that thi 
is a goody-goody ideal, that it were better to be downright bad th 
to be good in such a fashion. In fact, being good is so much asso 
ciated with being meek and weak, that contrary terms like ‘‘ wicked 
and “‘mean”’ are often used to express conduct that we really admire 
“Ethics” and ‘‘morals” are words so linked with old-fashioned 
unfashionable ethics and morals that they suggest to many mind. 
the standards and codes that we cannot take seriously, though w 
may render them lip service. 

Time, place, and intelligence in moral judgments.—Wha 
ethics we do respect is largely a matter of the century and the society 
in which we live. There is no practice odious to us that is not citec 
in the literature of sociology as right and proper in the culture o 
one people or another, and such peoples are not confined to unheard. 
of tribes at the ends of the earth. Even for us we may say that ther 
is nothing right or wrong but time and place make it so. It is wron 
to kill, to steal, to ie—except when and where it is right. 

This may appear alarming and unsettling to those who feel th 
need of absolute standards. But an absolute moral law that took 
account of particular circumstances, if such a law were possil 
would be a terrible thing, unless it were so abstract and indefir 
as to be meaningless. A law that required us to deafen our ears ai 
harden our hearts to the demands of specific situations would 
cruel and fanatical. It would be immoral. We live in parti ul 
situations; our lives are made up of them. Ethical standards m 
be flexible and adaptable to be of any good to us. The only eth 
of value is that which teaches consideration of time and place. | 
could not live with people who followed some absolute, abstract 
morality, but who failed to do or to refrain from doing according t 
time and place. “a 

But the time itself may be out of joint and the place infamous 
Then the right thing is not tactfully to fit in with the status quo, D 
to attack it. This point leads into a dilemma of ethics. T 
particular situation and moment must be respected, but also mu 
be considered in the light of a larger setting and a longer duratio 
A child’s momentary needs demand attention, but they should ne 
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)e ministercd to in such a way as to spoil him for happy relationship 
vith other people later in his life. The whole life of an individual 
hould not be put ahead of the whole life of a community. On the 
ther hand, an individual’s life is made up of moments, and it is of 
hdividuals that the community is constituted. 
"The way out of this dilemma is to remember that for thinking and 
maginative beings a particular place and time may include relations 
o all the world—present, past, and future. How much of the world 
nd how many years or centuries should be considered in connection 
7ith a specific situation can be answered only by one who is sensitive 
o the situation and thoughtful about it. How much has to be 
onsidered can be estimated only from actual experience of similar 
tuations and by knowledge about them gained in study. It may 
e objected that this makes ethics too much subject to “ifs” and 
ands.” But this point of view does not make ethics that way; it 
rerely recognizes that ethics 7s that way. Such is the nature of our 
fe. How does a doctor know what to do in a particular case? He 
ows on the basis of experience and study. But he may be wrong? 
fcourse he may. Yet he is less likely to be wrong than a man who 
‘as studied less and has had less experience. 
Does this point of view imply that to be ethical it is necessary to be 
= There is no alternative in a society complex and chang- 
g Ignorant, insensitive people cannot see what is involved or 
nplied in a situation. They hurt feelings, cause mischief, and 
ommit crimes. So do intelligent people; for intelligence may lead 
dill or good. A doctor’s knowledge gives him power that can cure 
r kill. But because doctors may be killers we do not altogether 
ease to trust them. We know that a man with the intelligence to 
1e a doctor is not likely to be murderous. We know it by experi- 
ce. By experience we know that this kind of intelligence can 
ye educated and encouraged. We know that if we are intelligent 
bout intelligence, it will be more conducive to good than ignorance 


Is science corroding our moral judgments?—Some critics of 
he machine age argue that intelligence in the form of science is 
naking life cold and mechanical. Under the influence of science, 
hey say, we are coming to conceive the universe as a vast mecha- 
\ism moved by natural forces and controlled by naturallaws. Ina 
iniverse so conceived, man, it is asserted, feels that he has lost his 
iold on the controls of life. Moral judgments are thought to be 
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futile, since man has come to regard himself as a plaything i 
hands of natural forces which he can neither control nor direet 
Critics point to physical science, which they believe is reducing 1 
world to mathematical, quantitative terms, and thereby doing aw 
with qualities and values. In the popular imagination the physi 
scientist cares only about what can be counted, weighed, ; 
measured; what can be predicted and tested with precision. 
true that in so far as he deals with figures and formulas, the fee 
and look of the ordinary world do not enter into his calculations 
In much of his work the scientist does proceed as if nothing w 
real except molecules in motion, atoms, electrons, and the like. Bu 
we should not be fooled by this fact and allow ourselves to beliey 
that the scientists’ abstractions are more real than the every-da: 
world of our experience. 
The scientist would be the first to admit that his formulas do no 
exclude that world. His abstract ideas are merely tools with w: 
to manipulate nature in order to obtain and multiply the coner 
things we like. For instance, when the scientist evaluates food 
terms of vitamins and calories, his evaluation does not deprive 
of tasty morsels we like to eat, but rather enables us to enj 
greater richness and variety of fare than before. The scien 
instead of reducing reality to a vast mechanism in which men do} 
count, is thinking in terms of mechanism merely as a means of ce 
trolling nature for the greater welfare of man. It is true thatt 
fruits of science are distributed unfairly, and that although sci 
has increased the power of the race, this power is concentrated in 
hands of a few who exploit the rest; but all this is beside the poi 
The results are not the fault of science or the necessary results 
scientific knowledge; they constitute problems of social control in 
volving moral considerations of highest importance. 
Exploitation of the weak by the strong, through the use of physi 
science, has been justified by an argument based on biolo 
se enos. According to the Darwinian theory of evolution all L 
a struggle for existence in which the fit survive and the unfit p 
The argument goes that the fit are simply those who manag 
survive by fair means or foul. Might is right. War between 
tions and between classes, laissez-faire, and cutthroat compet 
have all been whitewashed on the ground that they are nat 
part of the divine plan—and inevitable. But Darwin himself sz 
that codperation and mutual aid are as natural and as important 
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volution as struggle. The moral of Darwinism is not to accept 
rutality of all kinds, but to increase codperation among men, and 
trengthen them for the strife against the real enemies of man, such 
s disease, ignorance, and war. 
The plasticity of human beings.—In the search for criteria 
plicable to contemporary problems, we cannot afford to ignore the 
ag gs of the social sciences. As pointed out in the preceding 
lhapter, psychology and the social sciences have greatly influenced 
thical conceptions. The common belief that human nature never 
anges is the chief obstacle to changing it, but this idea is chal- 
snged by the discovery that the human being is plastic, and that his 
ehavior can be molded in innumerable forms. The new knowledge 
f inhibitions and complexes, and of the effect of different kinds of 
pbringing upon children, makes it immoral to proceed with educa- 
ion without this knowledge. All that psychology, history, eco- 
omics, political science, anthropology, sociology, and philosophy 
te able to tell us about human nature, should increase our clearness 
to what is good and what is bad. When the social sciences have 
eveloped as far as the physical or even the biological sciences, it 
ill be easier to choose the good and to achieve it. Until we have 
sached knowledge and control of ourselves comparable to our com- 
nd of nature, we shall be in the position of irresponsible children 
aying with high-powered machines and explosives. 


S 
i 


ETHICAL ASPECTS OF SOME CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS 


Ethics and sex.—Problems of conduct always become ethical 
toblems when they involve a choice of social consequence. Sex 
uestions are, therefore, preéminently moral matters; for it cannot 
e denied that the proper treatment of sex is of prime importance 
9 society. The vitality and even the survival of society are here 
t stake. The significance of sex in the life of the individual is 
Imost equally obvious; for sex, with all its ramifications and power- 
l as well as subtle influences, can make or mar his happiness. 
ind social welfare—indeed the value of carrying on society at all— 
an, in the end, be reckoned only in terms of the worth of life to the 
idividual. Since society depends directly upon sex for mainte- 
ance, and indirectly on sex for value, the social, and in the same 
reath the ethical, importance of sex is doubly established. In fact, 
aen are already convinced, without argument, of the ethical nature 
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of sex questions. It is to sex that the words “morality” and “in 
morality”’ refer unless otherwise specified. 

The whole subject of sex has to be reconsidered today in view ¢ 
the unprecedented availability and reliability of methods of birt 
control. As Walter Lippmann has pointed out in his Preface ; 
Morals, the advantages of birth control to married people might 
admitted more readily if knowledge of contraceptive devices coul 
be confined to the married. The advantages of contraception at 
plain in the case of families of limited means. When not onk 
bare livelihood but a high standard of living is desired, many 
ing people believe that it is imperative to restrict births. It1 
be more cruel than infanticide to bring children up in the world ¥ 
will not be able to enjoy it and who will take the joy out of it fe 
their parents. But the ethical questions as to who are fit tok 
parents, and how many children they should have, present indi 
vidual problems which are too complex to develop here. 

Usually it is still granted that having a child is a matter of conce 
to society as well as to the parents; but it is often argued that 
childless relationship between man and woman should not 
noticed by the law or interfered with at all, because it is a prive 
affair. Any activity tends to become a private affair when 
obvious social consequences can be avoided with consideral 
certainty. Hence there is fresh interest today in “free love” ar 
“‘companionate marriage.”’ But it is an illusion to think that 
anything the individual does, however he regards the act or wh 
ever he calls it, he can altogether escape responsibility to so 
He can never get rid of the subtle, imponderable effects of hi: 
behavior; and the results of his acts merged with the results of wha’ 
other people are doing have a combined consequence that aly 
later may become a massive social force. More immediately 
individual will become aware of the reaction of his activity upo 
himself if he fails to see the increase of responsibility that h 
should take for every increment of freedom. In so far as sex lf 
can be kept a personal matter, people will have to use their owl 
discretion and judgment about it, because whenever people coca 
outer control they have to ae themselves. In order to do 
satisfactorily they must be intelligent. The way to be intelligen 
about sex is to read authoritative books on the subject and to - 
with people who have special knowledge about it. 

Those who know most about sex agree that when it is made 
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nerely the means of sense-gratification it becomes trivial and banal, 
ind even disgusting, and to that extent immoral, inasmuch as what- 
sver lowers the tone of life for the individual degrades the general 
evel of society. On the other hand, a right use of sex enhances the 
ife of the individual and is so much gained for the universe at 
e. To persons who are at all refined and sensitive, sexual ex- 
erience is truly worth while and morally excellent only as an inci- 
ent in a broader relationship in which the many-sided interests 
f two lives are shared. This larger relationship, to be entirely 
atisfactory to persons who are fully developed psychically and 
tionally, must be regarded as permanent. For this reason no 
me who can look forward to a real marriage should be tempted by 
substitutes. 

The increasing divorce rate raises another ethical point. If 
eople cannot get along together, it is unfortunate that they should 
iot realize this fact before marriage. If they fail to discover their 
mcompatibility before marriage, they should at least discover it 
before they have children. When there are children, society has a 
‘ight to make divorce difficult unless adequate provision is made for 
is children. Aside from the question of children, to consider 


ightly the dissolution of marriage is demoralizing, because the 
ief that it will last is essential to a genuine marriage. To feel 
shat it may be dissolved at any time is to spoil it from the start. 
yen in cases where divorce seems wise, the parties to it can hardly 
a a sense of degradation in the defeat of their dearest hopes. 
' Sexual maladjustment causes incalculable misery. Yet people 
ho seek relief in ways frowned upon by society must count not 
ot the danger of exposure, but also on the insidious psychical 
age suffered by those who express their deepest and noblest 
eelings clandestinely, cut off from the larger setting and the open 
issociations they should have. Thus, to one who takes the long 
iew of the development of the human race, society is rightly jealous 
f its customs and traditions, inasmuch as they conserve values 
hat have been important in the past. An individual who thinks 
hat it would be a good thing to break away from an established 
ode of conduct, must bear the burden of proof. He must be sure 
hat he has something better to offer. Only after serious reflection 
should he dare to challenge the status quo, because life is so complex 
hat a hasty innovation is likely to cause unsuspected mischief that 
ll outweigh the good intended, But there can be no moral 
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progress unless individuals, convinced that they are right, have the 
courage to defy convention. Society is indebted to them for every 
advance. . 

Ethics and the professions.—Professional men are sometim 
defined as groups of persons having peculiar ability and trainii 
devoted to the public good for a reasonable remuneration. T] 
definition presents an ideal attained only in individual cases. Su 
cases are by no means rare; there are many professional men ai 
women whose devotion to the ideal is worthy of strong commend 
tion, but such cases are not typical in our own society. The points 
stressed in codes of ‘‘professional ethics” often indicate the level to 
be striven for rather than the actual plane of achievement. F 
instance, the good of his client should be the first consideration 
the professional man, and not his fee. Service to the community 
should come before private profit. 

Yet it is often asserted, in the case of the medical profession, for 
example, that commonly the only persons who are likely to get the 
quality of service required in serious emergencies are the wealt 
who can pay high fees and the poor who patronize free clinics ¢ 
hospitals that devote their services in part to charity cases. “ 
complaint is also made that the lure of profits and the desire f 
the advantages of urban life attract most doctors to the cities, 
that small rural communities are therefore inadequately suppl 
with doctors, or not supplied at all. Furthermore, many socia 
dangerous tendencies are enshrined in professional ethics. 1 
professional man’s delicacy about stepping on the toes of anoth 
member of the same profession is often injurious to clients. Son 
doctors are questioning an ethical code which often keeps a pati 
from the attention and advice he needs, because no other doc 
may interfere with the doctor who has the case. Of course doctor 
should not unscrupulously “cut in” on each other, but neither 
should they observe their etiquette too scrupulously when patier 
suffer from it. ‘Considerations like these are provoking a great de 
of discussion as to the advisability of socializing medical service, 
by bringing it more or less completely under public control. 

The practice of law also raises many ethical problems. It is in 
evitable that a profession as intimately bound up with the activiti 
of the business world as the legal profession is, should becon 
tainted with commercialism. Service to the great corporations 
usually offers the richest material rewards to the lawyer. Such serv- 
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be is obviously necessary and legitimate. It passes into the realm 
ff questionable practices when it is devoted, as it often is, to the 
rcumvention of law and legislation designed to protect the interests 
f society. In such cases the lawyer becomes the expert devoting 
‘is legal knowledge and his ingenuity to keeping his clients “within 
he law” while they carry on activities which governments condemn 
s socially undesirable. Even in less pretentious fields the lawyer is 
beset with temptations. Possessed of a kind of knowledge and 
echnique which are little short of a mystery to most laymen, the 
awyer may easily drift into the vice of preying upon the ignorance 
if his clients for his own profit. 
| Professionalism is a good thing in so far as it promotes higher 
itandards of training and improves service to society, and a bad 
hing in so far as it promotes the interest of a few at the expense of 
he many. Voltaire said that lawyers were the perpetuators of an- 
dent and barbarous practices. It is natural for any vocational 
roup, whether dignified by the title of a profession or not, to be 
fonservative. Teachers dislike changing their vocational attitudes 
ind habits as much as bricklayers, yet it is especially dangerous for 
ers to resist modification of their ideas and methods. A com- 
civilization cannot carry on without adapting education to 
shanging needs, and if teachers do not keep education abreast of the 
imes the men and women they send out into the world can hardly be 
sxpected to meet the demands of intelligent citizenship. Every 
orofession must take precautions against the tendency of profession- 
ilism to lose intellectual elasticity. Professional men are too prone 
6o regard as sacred their old, established ways, and to think jealously 
their work as their own affair, when, in truth, it concerns society 
at large. 
_ Ethical aspects of economic problems.—Under our individual- 
istic system, as indicated in earlier chapters, men have enjoyed a 
vide range of liberty in choosing a way of making a living. Howa 
person makes his living is primarily an economic matter, but if the 
question arises as to whether the manner in which he supports him- 
self is detrimental to the interests of society his activity will be seen 
in the light of moral or ethical consideration. Governments recog- 
nize this fact. Extreme individualism is checked by the courts— 
by the principle of ‘‘eminent domain” (the right of the government 
to confiscate property for schools, highways, and so forth), and by 
the police power (as in building commissions, factory legislation, 
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quarantine, and all matters covered by public health and safety) 
The government regulates the use of property affecting the publi 
interest, such as railroads. The government tries to prevent mo. 
nopoly and to preserve fair competition. A striking governmental 
check to individualism is the income tax, first established in 1973 
one of the most revolutionary measures that we have adopted. 

The capitalistic system, then, has been extensively curbed in the 
interest of social welfare, usually through the pressure of an aroused 
public opinion. Long hours for women and children in factories 
were not changed until the public conscience was stirred. It is bei 
recognized that there is nothing inherently sacred about any syste 
—that every system must find justification in social welfare. Th 
individualistic system was beneficial to our society earlier in 0 
history. The railroads could not have been built and our count 
opened up as it was, without that system. But now it is bei 
repeatedly charged that capitalism uses up men, stunts them, a 
sacrifices their personalities for material profits that they do 
receive; that it is wastefully using up natural resources; tha 
adulterates commodities; that it induces wars, class conflicts, 
sabotage. It is only fair to add that up to the present it is not 
to determine how far an alternative social order would go tow 
introducing a more wholesome scale of values. But since it is a 
serted and admitted that many of the evils cited above are zmhere 
in the individualistic system, society is bound to seek a more j 
state of existence by a drastic remodeling of that system. Itisb 
asked with growing insistence how much opportunity there is 
most individuals in a so-called individualistic system under whic 
two per cent of the population own more of the wealth than all the 
rest. 

The distribution of wealth may take on—in fact, has already tak 
on—moral implications that make it an ethical problem of the ut- 
most importance. The poor man might not mind doing without 
money and property if he could live decently and have security with- 
out them. But he cannot. If he makes only a living wage, and 
that may be taken from him any day, he is bound to be restless and 
resentful. When he is thrown out of work on account of over- 
production, and is unable to buy food and other things he needs be- 
cause they are ‘‘overproduced,” the situation is absurd—and 
dangerous. It is unlikely that a solution will be worked out unless 
it is thought out. All who are able to think about it are morally 
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ound to do so. We cannot long stand still on the thin ice of the 
present situation. We cannot go back to a pre-industrial era. We 
aust go ahead, and the difficulties before us are not insuperable. 
cience gives man the power to produce whatever he needs. Pro- 
uction is not the problem. The problem is fair distribution of the 
broducts of science and labor. 
We are shocked at the violent way in which Russia has under- 
aken to face a situation in some respects similar to our own, though 
ve are filled with admiration at her courage and enterprise. There 
ls much speculation as to whether her plan will succeed, and doubt- 
less we can learn much by watching it. But we do not want revolu- 
ion. Our society needs what the capitalists themselves are groping 
or, because it is the only way out—more central planning and social 
ontrol. The system of each man for himself and the devil take the 
iindmost has had its day and has reached the point of diminishing 
tility from the point of view of society as a whole. 
Tf it is objected that these problems are economic rather than 
thical, it must be repeated that there are no ethical problems that 
e not also problems of this or that field of human life. Wherever 
€ is a question of ends, where a choice must be made between 
ternatives of some social consequence, there is an ethical problem. 
Many men of affairs are recognizing that business is not merely 
usiness, and that their success does not consist simply in going as 
far as the law allows in crowding out competitors. The words 
‘service,’ “vision,” and ‘‘forward-looking” are not always as in- 
2. or meaningless to business men as they are to George F. 
| a and his friends. There is a growing sense of obligation to 
ciety in the minds of many capitalists and employers. Even when 
they are not enlightened they must not be blamed personally for the 
personal system in which they have succeeded. The underdogs 
are no more moral for being underneath; if the tables were turned, 
y would probably behave at the top no better than those who 
e there now. 
Individually the pillars of the old regime are often our choicest 
ple—intelligent, industrious, generous, and idealistic. Many of 
iem see the inevitability and desirability of a new era. Some of 
m are doing what they can to bring it about. If some of them 
are conservative, they are not all reactionary; and progress itself 
needs brakes. The new order must always be indebted to the old, 
even when breaking away from it. There is the relation between 
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them of parent and child. Universities and other institutions whi 
encourage new ideas were founded and still are supported by me 
who represent the passing order. Their faith in education must! 
justified of its children. ' 

Moral aspects of political problems.—Few would deny tha 
higher moral tone, a more vivid sense of social obligation, should 
injected into our politics. Disclosures of corruption in the politic; 
life of our own country are of almost daily occurrence. Polit 
servants to whom public welfare is intrusted—magistrates, poli 
and even judges—are frequently the tools of powerful and mor 
less anti-social interests, or they stand hand-in-glove with gangs 
and criminals. Jurors can be bribed, voters bought, and cri 
protected for a price. It is easy to exaggerate the picture by 1 
massing of lurid cases of men who have violated a public trust 
material ends, whereas the majority of men in public life are dou 
less honest aad conscientious in the performance of their duti 
but a minority of rascals can lower the whole tone of public servic 
and do much to undermine the efficiency of government. 

The comfortable assumption is often made that the responsi 
for such a state of affairs rests wholly with those who hold polit 
office. Governments are considered abstractly as things a 
which are good or bad as officeholders choose to make them. Sw 
an assumption is clearly an evasion by the citizen of his own mo 
responsibility. A government is merely representative of the p 
behind it—particularly of the people who have power. As k 
as powerful groups think in terms of national aggrandizement 
the expense of other nations, and of their own private advantz 
with little or no consideration for the welfare of their fellow-citi 
political behavior and statesmanship will follow traditional gro 
In the midst of a growing contempt for politicians on the pa 
many citizens, it is not strange that able men with a sense of p’ 
duty will shrink from wallowing in the political mire. But it is 
that decent men who fear to soil their hands by engaging in politi 
life are as much to blame for corruption there as are the politician: 
who have sullied the very name of politics. As Plato said, hones 
men are punished for refusing to engage in government throug! 
being governed by the burly sinners they despise. 

The institution of the city-manager plan in some of our cities b 
conscientious citizens tired of municipal graft shows what can 
done when public-spirited people assert themselves. Coveniill 
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; ght to be carried on by persons eminently suited for the task by 
atural gifts, thorough training, and a zeal for social justice. This 
t il can be achieved only by education and by the determination 
f the educated to act according to their knowledge instead of un- 
cally falling in with tradition. The outward form of govern- 
tis frequently secondary in importance to the intelligence and 
rit of those who operate it. Some must have power in any sys- 
and the abuse, or right use, of power depends on them. Those 
gsitions of authority, however, cannot ignore public opinion, 
public opinion depends upon the general level of intelligence 
education. 

; y needs to be said that honesty, intelligence, and devotion 
public welfare are desirable and indispensable qualities in political 
sholders if they are to be worthy of public trust. But other 
ities are desirable too. In a rapidly changing world officehold- 
yho are right-headed in the wrong direction are likely to be as 
agerous as those who are wrong-headed in the right direction. 
meaning men who have grown mentally rigid, who face back- 
yard and devote their powers to maintaining traditional policies 
have lost their potency in meeting new emergencies and prob- 
are of questionable value in places of trust and power; they 
adaptability and the boldness of imagination necessary to meet 
w situations. Nevertheless, if such men reflect a public opinion 


tin their seats of power. The answer to such a situation clearly 
us back to the moral responsibility of those citizens who are 
apable of thinking intelligently about public questions. They must 
port open-minded, able men for political office, and they must 
se reactionary tendencies. If they shirk this obligation—let 
enough alone, accep, the trend of the times, and hope for the 
here is no hope. 
elligent public opinion, then, must be made to function effec- 
y if democracy is not to abdicate as a political force. How to 
public opinion effective is a difficult problem that still remains 
ved. There appears to be little hope in the public press so 
nonly devoted to, and influenced by, powerful interests. In the 
of our own country, our forefathers placed great trust in educa- 
Universal education was established in the United States 
he express purpose of enabling the people to be intelligent about 
litics. Political democracy cannot function in any real sense 
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without democracy of education. However, providing the facilitie 
for education does not insure that people will take advantage 0 
them in the spirit that was intended. But the youth who attenc 
our schools are not entirely to blame. By and large, our educa 
tional practices are not of a character to make pupils and stude 
think. It must be admitted that our education needs overhauli 
in this respect, yet, in the final analysis, the responsibility { 
thoughtfulness rests with the individual. Too many in college, both 
among teachers and students, think about education in a purely 
academic way. Instead of reflecting the world of realities, the 
thought and activity of the schoolroom are not articulated with 
thought and activity outside. The educational machinery isolate: 
the student. Even colleges and universities too often fail to impre 
him with the idea that his academic education should be thought 
as the beginning of an educational process that ought to be ca 
tinued throughout life. Few college graduates remain educatio 
ally alive by reading substantial books or even thoughtful perio¢ 
cals. Yet, unless supposedly educated people keep themsely 
intelligent about what is going on in the world and aware of the 
changing needs of society, they are not likely to be sensitive to in 
justice, old or new, or to be eager for the right. Under such coi 
ditions there cannot be high ethical standards in political life or 
kind of life. Thus, in a very real sense, to be indifferent to politi 
is to be immoral. 
The problem of war.—As a moral issue the problem of war prob 
ably transcends all others in modern society. In the final analys 
the World War was the result of men’s having more physical pow 
than social control; and as a result of the War there is profound di 
couragement and disillusionment concerning the future of hums 
life. Naive faith in providence, simple belief in progress, the ea! 
optimism which says that everything will come out all right, t 
matter what we do about it, have been blasted by the War. Man 
people apparently do not care what happens to civilization. Th 
utterly shirk responsibility for it. They occupy themselves wil 
sports and amusements and their private affairs, and let the worl 
go to ruin. 
But some realize more than ever since the world conflict that if 
there is to be improvement in the human lot, those who care wW 
have to do something about it. They recognize that since we 
living in a world-community our former provincial attitudes must 
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ive way to internationalism. It is not only anachronistic but dan- 


erously immoral to ignore the new order in which the good of one 
ation is involved in the welfare of all. One of the most hopeful 
hings in our time is the growing moral feeling against war and the 
actors that leadto war. The notion that war is glorious and roman- 
ic is disappearing, though it is kept alive by trashy books and 
eriodicals devoted to the exploiting of violence, by films of the same 
haracter, by bands, toy soldiers, and flag worship. Militarists 
themselves feel obliged to say that they hate war, but that since it is 
inevitable”? we must prepare for it. 

Those who really care about peace cannot accept so hopeless a 
view, particularly when its chief exponents are the militarists whose 
pusiness is war and the preparation for war. The militarists tell us 
hat war is an inevitable accompaniment of human life, because it is 
“human nature” for men to fight when they believe that their in- 
verests are threatened; and that since we cannot change human 
bl men will continue to fight. Here again we are confronted by 


false psychology. Perhaps we cannot change man’s nature, but 
ce it is plastic we can determine in large measure the pattern of 
uman behavior—the form of expression which human nature may 
e. If our general outlook today is favorable to the continuance 
f war we must change our attitude. So long as we accept the 
ilitaristic point of view, we cannot help flaring up at the call to 
ms, and there is little hope for permanent peace. Moral indigna- 
jon against war, treaties, and disarmament conferences will be 
ffective unless we disarm our minds and hearts. This real dis- 
ament does not seem out of the question when we realize how 

lastic man is—how he can educate himself in any direction he 
chooses, if only he will. It is the moral duty of everyone, in every 
land, who has the vision of an order in which the horrors of war shall 
be abolished to do what he can to help direct education toward the 
tealization of this ideal. Habits and customs are indeed hard to 
change after they have become set; but they are not set in the 
young, and therein lies our hope. 

Dueling was once assumed to be an expression of pugnacious 
“human nature.” For some time dueling has been practically 
abolished in the Western world simply because it became too much 
of a nuisance. There was supposed to be an innate propensity to 
it, at least in gentlemen. Now gentlemen, who would feel foolish 
or criminal to go about town carrying a sword or a gun, do not see 
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any inconsistency in toting an armament about the world. To be 
sure, the abolition of dueling was accomplished by governmenta 
authority, and there is at present no corresponding supernational 
authority, but such an over-arching authority is within the reali 
of possibility. For along time to come there may be unruly natio} 
as there are obstreperous individuals, and there ought to be prote 
tion against them. There is a growing conviction that to distur 
the peace by attacking a neighbor nation ought to be regarded as 
an unlawful act, to be dealt with by international authority and 
judged by an international court.! 

War as a method of deciding international disputes should look 
absurd and obsolete as dueling. One great difference is that duelisi 
risk only their own skins, while warring nations embroil innocet 
bystanders who cannot help themselves. It is very probable 
another great war would directly involve even women and child 
Pacifists often wonder whether they should refuse to fight in anotl 
war. But once the conflict has broken out perhaps it is futile for ¢ 
individual to hold out against it. He cannot stop it then, andr 
only incur the animosity of his friends by hanging back. When 
world has gone mad, of what value is sanity? If we are to stop 
we had better start before war begins. 

The abolition of dueling compelled bellicose individuals to 
their impulses to destroy one another, but the abolition of war is in 
finitely more difficult, because it involves radically changing th 
idea of patriotism that has been inculcated in us for generations as 4 
ideal so high as almost to be a religion. Yet we must modify % 
ideal of patriotism which means a hateful distrust of other nati 
We must get rid of nationalism as the all-pervading, compel 
force in determining the relations of one national society to anothe 
In short, we must retreat from the extreme claims of state independ- 
ence aan its selfish and egoistic progeny—imperialism and exces- 
sive armaments. Whatever may have been the virtues of political 
nationalism in the past, it is reasonably clear that in a world now 
organized as interdependent parts of a great community, political 
nationalism in its extreme form is an outworn species of provincial- 
ism. As such it is the most stubborn obstacle to the working out of 
indispensable plans of world codperation. Unless we can get rid 0! 
the nationalistic urge to fight other people as we got rid of the E 
dividualistic urge to fight duels the abolition of war looks like a ho 
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ss task. Is the creation of international mindedness among 
soples, in the solution of problems affecting seriously the welfare 
humanity at large, a possible achievement? 
_ National hatreds, as we know them, are not very old. They are 
not anywhere near old enough to be eee part of the unalter- 
able frame of the universe. But they are getting older all the time. 
They can be opposed only by the spirit of youth. Yet enthusiasm 
isnot enough. It would do little good for one nation to lay down 
its arms while surrounded by armed enemies. Ways and means of 
peace must be worked out, slowly and painfully, through both na- 
tional and international channels. In the years since the World 
War more work for peace has been done than ever before. Already 
aachinery has been established by which many international dis- 
sreements, which formerly might easily have led to war, have been 
arbitrated without recourse to arms. 
Tn case of a dispute there has to be some form of settlement, 
whether before fighting or after. Fighting cannot take the place of 
ee or judicial settlement, and both sides in a dispute are ina 
better position to work out a solution when they are not exhausted 
y war. It may be objected that if you win you can dictate the 
‘terms of settlement. Yes, but can you enforce them? The irony 
f victory in the late War was that the victors were hardly better 
fi than the vanquished. This situation of mutual exhaustion 
would probably be even more acute following another great war, 
which presumably would be still more disastrous to all concerned. 
The fact is that treaties imposed by force by a victor are never just 
feet and cannot prove lasting. The only kind of treaty that 
tands any chance of contributing to peace is one formulated in a 
spirit of compromise—give and take. 


: 
(9 { 
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r ; A FINAL WORD 
J 


_ This brief discussion of some of the ethical questions of contem- 

‘ary society could not solve any of them. The intention was 
ather to emphasize the pervasive character of ethical problems, 
0 show that there is no aspect of human life in which they do not 
rise; and that when they become serious they constitute the 
upreme challenge to human wisdom and will power, because upon 
thical decisions depend ultimately the weal and woe of the race. 
.man’s moral responsibility is not limited to his immediate dealings 
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with other individuals. He cannot be a decent member of socie’ 
and escape concern in questions of right and wrong that grave 
affect the general welfare. Good citizenship must be understood t 
consist in responsibility for much more than is involved in the nar- 
rowly individualistic slogan of ‘minding one’s own business.” 

In addition to indicating the nature of ethical problems and the 
seriousness, the present discussion has sought to show how tt 
individual should face them: namely, by being sensitive and intelli- 
gent; and by being aware as far as possible of all the factors ina 
moral situation, including the conditions that led up to it, sn 
consequences that may flow from it. One must be intelligent t 
see what is involved, sensitive to feel the human importance of it, 
and intelligent again to see what may be done. Indifference and 
ignorance are the evils underlying the injustice and the conta 
of values from which we suffer. The hope of a better day lies i 
developing a more intense love of the good and a more sear 
knowledge of ways to make that love effective. Only throu 
increasing sympathy and understanding can we build a civilization 
embodying the vision that has always inspired the wisest and he 
of men. 
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) OPICS AND QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


CHAPTER I 
MAN AND SOCIETY 


I 4 Explain as fully as you can the significance of the statement that 
man i is a social animal.” 2. Why speak of the matter of one’s adjust- 
ment to his social environment asa “problem”? Why isit a difficult and 
important problem to the individual? 3. When may the individual 
ye said to have brought about a satisfactory adjustment to his social 
avironment? Under what conditions might his adjustment be spoken of 
s not satisfactory? 4. Can you justify a study of man and human 
cy of the past as an aid in the intelligent understanding and in- 
erpretation of contemporary man and his society? 5. Explain the 
= that society changes faster than institutions. Give a few 
tions of the fact from history or from your observation of con- 
rary American society. 6. What are social problems? Indicate 
me of the chief obstacles to our approaching their solution objectively. 
. In what sense does James Harvey Robinson think we may follow a 
om approach in the study of any worthwhile subject? 


i. 
i, CHAPTER II 
| _ THE BEGINNINGS OF LIFE AND ITS EVOLUTION 


j: = Bek one 
_ 1. In what sense is the earth an insignificant part of the cosmos, and 


in what sense is it the most significant part of all? 2. Indicate the cri- 
z which the scientist differentiates between living and dead matter 

fganic and inorganic). 3. What is known of the beginnings of life 
upon the earth? 4. Indicate the changing character of living things as 

developed through the geologic eras and ages. What generalized 
gnclusions can you draw from the known facts? 5. What was the 
res escientific explanation of the numerous species ees on the earth? 


n the significance of each item of evidence. 8. Make a clear distinc- 
on between organic evolution as an accepted belief and the various 
ries of evolution that have been advanced by such men as Lamarck, 
win, and-others. 9. What was Lamarck’s idea of the way in which 
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different species originated? to. In general terms, what was Darwi 
theory? What were the observed facts upon which he based his conclu 
sions? Indicate, step by step, how he interpreted these facts in arriving 
at the formulation of his theory. 11. To what extent and in what way 
does the mutations theory of de Vries invalidate Darwin’s theory; 
12. Explain the significance of August Weismann’s experiments and 
conclusions with reference to Lamarck’s ideas. 13. Why does the 
scientist regard organic evolution as one of the great scientific discoveries 
of our time? Mention some of the ways in which its implications ha 
been misconstrued. 14. The development of society or of civilization 
sometimes spoken of as an “evolution.” Point out the falsity of 
an analogy. 15. Is evolution a “dead issue”? 


CHAPTER III 
THE BEGINNINGS OF MAN AND HIS EVOLUTION 


1. Present the important points of evidence supporting the evolution 
of man. Indicate the significance of each of these points as an item o} 
evidence. 2. With reference to the fossil remains of man: (a) explai 
what is meant by “fossil remains”; (b) name and describe the impor 
discoveries; (c) arrange them in the probable order of their appearan 
the evolution of man and indicate the progressive approach to the 
acteristics of historic man. 3. Do the races of man represent varieti 
or species of mankind? Explain your conclusion. 4. How do you a 
count for the numerous classifications of men that have been presen 
5. What is meant by biological characteristics as a basis for the d 
mination of race? What characteristics does Kroeber consider as a ba 
6. Criticise the following: “the French race,” “the Anglo-Saxon ra 
“the Jewish race,” “the American race.” 7. Be prepared to name f 
races and their subdivisions as presented by Kroeber, and indicate 
distinguishing characteristics. Point out roughly the geographical 
tribution of the races and their subdivisions. 8. With the passing of 
why do the so-called races become increasingly less “pure’’? What 
likely to become of racial differentiation in the distant future? 9. Is the 
future likely to bring forth a “superman”? Is mankind “progressing”? 


CHAPTER IV 
MAN AND HIS CULTURE 


1. What, in general terms, is the distinction between human cultu 
and human society, and what is the relation of one to the other? 2. 
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fine the term “culture.” How do you account for the numerous cultures 
that man has developed? 3. Why is culture universal in the develop- 
ment of mankind, and why do we speak of it as unique? 4. Despite 
he variations among cultures, in what sense may we speak of a universal 
sulture pattern? What inferences are to be drawn from the existence of 
2 universal pattern? 5. What are culture biases and what is their rela- 
Hon to the wide variations in human cultures? Give some examples of 
culture biases that have come to your attention. What culture biases are 
you conscious of in yourself? Do culture biases ever become obstacles 
progress in the ordering of inter-group relationships? TIlustrate 
your conclusions by giving examples. What are some of the factors 
that tend to preserve this sort of provincialism in a person? 6. Why 
ire cultures never completely static? 7. Enumerate the important 
factors in culture changes. Picture the circumstances under which you 
would expect a given culture to change most. 8. What is the nature 
of culture conflicts that frequently arise as a result of rapid changes in 
sultures? Illustrate by specific reference to the state of society today. 
9. Does the discussion in this chapter throw any light on the reasons for 
he backwardness or retardation of the native cultures in such places as 
Africa and Australia? 


CHAPTER V 
BIOLOGICAL FACTORS IN CULTURE 


1. Define “biological factors.” 2. Explain why man is the only ani- 
nal capable of building a culture: the importance of mental characteris- 
fics, the importance of physical characteristics, the importance of his 
asticity and capacity to learn. In relation to the last point explain the 
ative importance in culture of what is “innate” and what is “learned.” 
3. In the light of the facts involved in the preceding topic, be prepared 
fo make a summary statement of the importance of biological factors in 


ulture. Indicate the chief objections to their conclusions in the light of 
esent knowledge. If race is not an important factor in culture how 
would you explain the different degrees of advancement among the vari- 
us cultures on the globe? 5. Why are accepted beliefs concerning 
facial superiorities or inferiorities of serious importance in society? Illus- 
trate your conclusions by giving facts that have come to your notice 
touching the situation in the United States. 6. In general terms, state 


what two opposing opinions exist in the United States concerning the 
“proper spheres” of men and of women. How would you explain the 


conflicting opinions? In the light of facts, which side appears to be right? 
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7. How far do biological factors explain criminal or other tendencies no} 
approved by society in individuals? 8. Explain the relative importance 
of biological and cultural influences in the maintaining of class disti1 
tions in society. What are the advantages and disadvantages of the be 
lief in “class superiority”? Do we have “classes” in our American dé 
mocracy? If so, what appears to be the basis of class distinctions? 


CHAPTER VI 
GEOGRAPHIC FACTORS IN CULTURE 


1. Distinguish between geographic and biological factors, giving € 
amples of each. 2. In what sense is man absolutely dependent on f 
geographic environment? 3. Explain as fully as you can the statemel 
that “with few exceptions, the influence of physical environment is rela- 
tive, not absolute.” 4. What did geographic environment have to do 
with the development of the advanced cultures of the Near East and # 
direction in which they spread over the globe? 5. Indicate some of 
ways in which geographic influences may affect: (a) the economic aspec 
of culture; (b) the political. Give some clear examples not mentioned 
the text. 6. Indicate and explain the relationship between physical 
vironment and religious practices in the early cultures. Can you men 
any survivals of those remote influences in modern religious beli 
7. Give some examples not mentioned in the text of the influence of 
graphic environment upon the interrelations of peoples. 8. Is there 
relation between geographic influences and fashions, conventions, 
moods or temperament? In the case of the last two do you think 
effect is individual or general ina community? 9. Justify in some deta 
the statement that ‘‘man’s climb can be described as a progress from 
position of victim to that of master in relation to the world of natur 
forces about him.” How do you account for the triumph of “mind ov 
matter” in this sense during recent times? Cite some cases or situatio. 
that indicate how incomplete man’s “mastery” still is. } 


CHAPTER VII 
SOCIAL FACTORS IN CULTURE 


1. A pioneer community where timber is close at hand builds log 
houses, let us say. Would you call the log house, as an item in their 
ture, a product of geographic, biological, or social factors; or a produc 
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i three? 2. Explain what is meant by social factors as distinct from 
s others. 3. What is the author attempting to explain by means of 
imaginary picture of a man entering a strange city, after isolation? 
umerate and briefly explain the social factors brought to bear on the 
4- What is meant by “the social heritage,” and what is its 

ral importance in the development of culture? Suppose an American 
miant of superior parentage were reared in an isolated community in 
Sentral Africa. In general, what would be the character of the product 
ifter twenty years? [Explain yourconclusion. 5. Is the existence of an 
“inferior” culture definite evidence of the biological inieriority of the peo- 
hi ho built it? Explain. 6. Analyze patriotism asa product of social 
actors. 7. Why are many Americans prone to judge European culture 
a terms of telephones, labor-saving devices in the home, automobiles, 
ical cleanliness, and the like? 8. Explain the part which social 
rs play i in the field of social control. 9. What would be the general 
on a given culture if social factors remained absolutely unchanged? 
. Give some examples of the modification or extinction of traditional 
s and attitudes in the course of the development of American culture. 
ican you give examples of the persistence of any American traditions 
ich are perhaps blocking progress in certain directions? 12. What 
idence can you give of the increasing importance of social factors in 
Iture? Are economic depressions in any way indicative of the import- 
ance of social factors? 


CHAPTER VIII 
PREHISTORIC CULTURES 


[. Indicate the nature of the evidence upon which our knowledge of 
shistoric cultures is based. What are some of the limitations imposed 
on our knowledge by the nature of the available material? 2. List 
B divisions and subdivisions of prehistory, and indicate the approxi- 
nat fe period covered by each. (See Chart IV.) 3. What are “eoliths” 
) d what is their possible significance? 4. Indicate the evidence of ad- 
ce along certain lines of cultural development during the Paleolithic 
period. In your opinion, what cultural changes were most significant as 
lindication of man’s advance during the Paleolithic period? 5. On the 
sis of cultural advances, justify the division of the Upper Paleolithic 
P the Aurignacian, Solutrean, and Magdalenian. 6. Indicate roughly 
tere man stood at the close of the Paleolithic period by a comparison 
t " een his culture and ours. 7. What is known of the racial types repre- 
sented by Paleolithic man? 8. What period of time was covered by the 
(Neolithic Age? Point out the specific cultural changes which mark the 
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advance of Neolithic over Paleolithic man. 9. Who were the Neolithi 
men and what was the geographic extent of their culture? 


CHAPTER IX 
THE TRANSITION TO HISTORIC CULTURES 


1. Contrast the chronology of the prehistoric with that of the histori 
period. What does the comparison suggest to your mind? 2. Whati 
meant by a transitional period? Mention the important inventions 6 
other innovations which were factors in the transition from prehistori 
to historic times. 3. Why is it impossible to fix a date to mark the transi 
tion from Neolithic to historic cultures? 4. What are the specific poir 
of significance which give preéminence to the invention of writing as 
factor in the change from the prehistoric to the historic period? Indicate 
the high points in the development of the use of writing. In what regi 
did the use develop first? 5. Paint an imaginary picture of what wi 
result if modern society suddenly lost its calendar. 6. Mention 
important ways in which the development of the use of bronze and it 
aided man in the conquest of nature. 7. What can you say of the ge 
graphical spread of the use of metals? 8. Indicate the significance 
better methods of transportation in cultural advance. 9. Why gi 
place to the potter’s wheel? 10. Why is the appearance of town and 
life in early history a sign of cultural progress? 11. Does our cultu 
owe anything to the prehistoric period? Specify. 


CHAPTER X 
ANCIENT CULTURES OF THE NEAR EAST 


1. What are the geographic and the chronological boundaries involve 
in this study of the ancient Near East? 2. Justify the statement th 
the social inheritance of modern civilization has drawn upon the 
East, the Greek, the Roman, and the medieval cultures. 3. Indi 
definitely wherein geographic factors help to explain why Neoli 
cultures first gave way to more advanced cultures in the Near E 
4. Indicate geographic influences upon migratory and military moy 
ments in the history of the Near East. 5. Who were the chief peopl 
the period? Can you correlate races with the development of the sepa 
Near-Eastern cultures? Explain. Why would you expect diversity ra 
than uniformity of culture in this region? 6. Indicate in some d 
the influence of geographic factors in the political development of E; 
and Mesopotamia. Point out how social factors entered in, 7. 
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you explain the interrelation of political, economic, and religious 
slements in Near-Eastern civilizations? Are there such interrelations in 
modern civilizations? Did the development of absolute monarchy have 
any historical significance outside the Near East? 8. Taking a general 
view of the Near East, how would you describe the political conditions 
pnd the political history of the region? 9. Characterize the religious 
ife of the Near East. Did geographic factors have any influence upon 
eligious beliefs and practices? Do you discover any relationship between 
igion and economic needs? Do you discover any religious and moral 
onceptions that have survived to the present? 10. Characterize the 
mntellectual life of Egypt. Has modern civilization benefited in any way 
dy its contributions? Explain. 11. What contributions did Babylonian 
ellectual achievements make to modern culture? 12. Explain in detail 
the various channels by which Near-Eastern cultures influenced later 
pivilizations. 13. What would you list as the most important contribu- 
tions of the Near East to modern civilization? 


CHAPTER XI 
ANCIENT GREEK CULTURE 


1. What was the character of the Aegean culture, and what is its rela- 
tion to Greek civilization? 2. Indicate the geographic extent of Greek 
uiture. 3. Explain the effects of geography on Greek civilization. 
4. What were the chief racial stocks of Greek lands? Would you explain 
contrasting characteristics in Greek political life and art on the basis 
of racial mixture, or on the social inheritance of the peoples concerned? 
. How did the Near-Eastern cultures affect the Greek? 6. Discuss the 
itical life of the Greeks: (a) the nature of the city-state; (b) the evolu- 
m from aristocratic to democratic control, indicating the forces and 
jal interests contributing to the change. 7. Explain in some detail 
the reasons for the corruption and decline of political democracy among 
the Greeks. Does the subject have any interest or significance for modern 
ocracy? 8. What was the reaction of the great philosophers to polit- 
conditions, as revealed in their political writings? 9. How do you 
unt for the lack of political unity in the Greek world, and what evils 
ulted from it? Why did the attempts to effect unity fail? 10. Explain 
fully as you can the statement that the Greeks “were preéminently 
thinkers and artists.”” 11. Indicate the particulars in which the Greek 
culture shows a great advance over the culture of the Stone Age man. 
12. Summarize the contributions which the Greeks made to the modern 
world. 13. What, in your opinion, are the most important or striking 
differences between American and Greek civilization? 


by. 
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CHAPTER XII 
ANCIENT ROMAN CULTURE 


1. Indicate the character of the beginnings and of the expansion of 
Rome. What were the limits of the Empire at its height? 2. Explain 
how geographic features influenced Roman civilization and _ history. 
3. What were the chief racial stocks represented in the Roman popula 
tion, and how did the term “Roman” come to have a progressively 
broader application during Roman history? 4. What were the various 
channels through which the Greek and oriental cultures came to exe 
an influence upon Roman civilization? 5. Contrast the character 
the Romans with that of the Greeks and show how the differences 
reflected in the civilizations and history of the two peoples. The Engli 
have sometimes been likened to the Romans in some of their character 
istics. Do you discover any resemblances? 6. Discuss as fully as yot 
can the statement: The political history of Rome is the history of a “city 
state which grew into an Empire of city-states.” 7. What features of 
Roman procedure or policy, in your opinion, account for the success 0 
the Romans as empire builders? Do the British exhibit any of 
features in their imperial methods? 8. Indicate the conditions und 
which the city-state government of Rome became corrupt and incoi 
petent and gave way to absolute monarchy and finally to a despotist 
g. Point out the important steps in the development of Roman law fre 
its beginning as local custom to its crystallization in the Justinian cod 
Indicate the importance of Roman law and show by what channels 
passed to modern civilization. 10. Discuss the development of reli 
beliefs and practices among the Romans, indicating the effects of 1 
widening circle of contacts with other cultures as the Empire expande 
What were the conditions under which Christianity secured a foot 
among the Romans? Why did Rome persecute Christians? Why was t 
faith finally accepted as the state religion of Rome? 11. Compare t 
Romans with the Greeks: (a) as builders; (b) in art; (c) in philos 
and science; (d) in literature. 12. Justify the statement that t 
Roman civilization that came down finally to the modern world we 
compounded of Roman, Greek, and oriental cultures. What were the 
chief channels of the descent? 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE CULTURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


. 


1. In what sense are the Middle Ages to be regarded as a transiti 
between ancient and modern cultures? 2. Tell what you know of # 
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barbarians” who overran the Roman Empire. 3. What was the effect 

e invasions on Roman civilization: (a) in Italy; (b) in Spain; (c) in 
ice? 4. What was the influence of Roman culture on the Germans 
h of the Rhine-Danube frontier and in the British Isles? 5. Justify 
tatement that the medieval Church was the greatest single civilizing 
of the time, indicating the various ways in which it preserved ele- 
ants of the ancient cultures and otherwise promoted the advance of 
. 6. Are modern Christian churches in any way carriers of civi- 
ation? 7. What is meant by the Byzantine civilization, and in what 
s did it contribute to medieval culture? 8. Indicate the contribu- 
of Arabic civilization to the Middle Ages and later civilization. 
lint out and explain briefly the characteristics of medieval culture 
distinguish it from modern civilization. 10. In what sense did the 
eval spirit promote and in what sense retard the intellectual activity 
e period? How do the last centuries of the Middle Ages foreshadow 
e Renaissance? 11. How do you explain the disposition of medieval 
} to lean upon the Church and accept its teachings and guidance? 
. Indicate the characteristic features of medieval (a) architecture and 
, (b) literature, (c) science, (d) education. 13. What examples can 
fou cite of medieval influences in modern culture? 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE TRANSITION TO MODERN CULTURE 


| a. What centuries fall within the period of the Renaissance? Why do 

fe characterize it as a transition to modern times? 2. Describe the 
aditions in Italy which help to explain why the Renaissance began 

e. 3. Characterize the intellectual spirit of the Renaissance, con- 
ing it, point by point, with the typical medieval spirit. Does the 
fellectual spirit of the Renaissance also characterize our own time? 
How does the Renaissance spirit find expression in the architecture 
of the period? Point out some examples of a Renaissance style in your 
own vicinity. 5. How do painting and sculpture reflect the new spirit? 
Name some of the foremost artists of the period. 6. What changes came 
over literature as a result of the new spirit? Do Renaissance characteris- 
cs, broadly speaking, continue in modern literature? 7. Contrast 
jucational aims and ideals during the Renaissance with those of the 
Middle Ages. 8. How is the new spirit expressed in science? Why 

aphasize the importance of the beginnings of modern science? What 
* some of the notable scientific discoveries? Contrast the methods of 
cedure in the Renaissance and in the Middle Ages. What great 
es do you associate with the establishment of the essentials of the 
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“scientific method’? What was the ultimate effect of the new scientifi 
knowledge upon medieval attitudes? 9. How did the new spirit fin 
expression in “political thought”? Why call Machiavelli the prophe 
of the modern age in the field of politics? 10. Explain the effect of th 
Renaissance on medieval religion, indicating the conditions and influence 
which led to the Protestant Revolt. Indicate the significance of # 
Protestant Revolt in relation to its immediate and its later effec 
11. Viewed broadly as a movement, did the Renaissance end in f 
sixteenth century? Be prepared to defend your conclusions. 


CHAPTER XV 
MODERN CULTURE 


1. Name the three periods in the development of modern culture, < 
explain the bases of the division. 2. Compare modern culture 
the Old Order with the civilization of the Middle Ages: (a) in its 
nomic phases; (b) in its political phases; (c) in its religious phases; (d) 
its intellectual phases. 3. Looked at in perspective, what impresses yol 
most as characteristic of the Old Order? 4. What was the Age of Revo 
lution as described in this chapter and what is its historical significance 
5. Formulate in writing a statement of about two hundred words in 
ing the fundamental reasons why society rose in revolt against the 
Order. 6. With relation to the philosophy of revolt in the eighte 
century, explain the meaning and significance: (a) of the progress 
science in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; (b) of the theory 
natural rights; (c) of the theory of the social contract; (d) of the ri 
of revolution. 7. Explain the American Declaration of Independ 
as a justification for the revolt against England. 8. Why are the 1870 
chosen as marking the beginning of the Bourgeois Era? What is meant bi 
the term “‘bourgeois,”” and why is it used to characterize the period 2 
1870? 9. Characterize the period in the following aspects: (a) soci 
(b) political; (c) economic; (d) religious. 10. Explain how the Indus: 
Revolution tended to divide modern society into two groups: (a) 
capitalistic class and those associated or allied with it; (b) the proletari 
11. What is the relation of this division: (a) to the humanitarian mo} 
ment; (b) to trade unionism; (c) to socialism. 12. Point out the speci 
points of conflict between socialism and capitalism or individuali 
Why is this conflict of major importance in modern civilization? 13. / 
count for the rising importance of science during the nineteenth a 
twentieth centuries, and point out its effect: (a) upon our economic a 
social life; (b) upon modern thought and religion. 14. Show how 
characteristic trends of modern literature from the seventeenth to thi 
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entieth century reflect the changing moods and interests of civilization 
developed during the period. 15. Describe the ways in which mod- 
Western culture is being carried over the world. What is the cultural 
nificance of the movement? 


CHAPTER XVI 
| THE NATURE OF INSTITUTIONS: AN INTRODUCTION 


1. Explain the circumstances under which institutions probably came 
}to existence in early society. 2. Why should you expect institutions 
) be human, social, permanent, stable, and usually rooted in the past? 
| Take the school as a typical institution and show that it exhibits or 
tains “the minimum components” set forth in the text. Would a 
llege debating society be an institution? Justify your conclusion by 
olying the tests suggested. 4. Why do institutions change with the 
sing of time, and under what conditions may the necessity of rapid 
inge be brought about? If they do not change under such conditions 
at is the probable result? Does this line of reasoning square with the 
cts observed in our study of the Age of Revolution, in the preceding 
na pter? 5. What is meant by the classification of institution on the 
asis of function? 6. Name the basic institutions of modern society 
i indicate the chief function of each. Show that institutions overlap 
i their functions. 7. Justify, in some detail, a study of the historical 
evelopment of institutions as a means toward the understanding of 

ting institutions. 8. What are social problems, and how is their 
astence related to institutional life? Point out some contemporary 
roblems that appear to be primarily caused by maladjustments of in- 
itutions to society. 


CHAPTER XVII 
b THE BASIC FORMS OF ECONOMIC LIFE 


t. What is the major function of economic institutions? Name as 
I any economic institutions as you can, and show how each is related to 
major function. 2. Explain what is meant by an “economy” as 
sd in the caption, “Types of Economy.” Mention the important types 
economy that have been developed during the life of man. 3. What 
re the disadvantages of the “‘collectional economy,” from our point of 
ew? Why would you associate this type with a “low” culture people? 
oes such an economy exist among contemporary communities? 
Wherein does a “nomadic economy” represent a more advanced 
momic development than a “collectional economy”? By way of 
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speculation, where would you place each of these two types during 
progress of the Stone Age? 5. Explain fully what is meant by the te 
“producer’s capital,” and indicate why it marks an economic adva 
6. Indicate the characteristics or attributes which distinguish the set 
“village economy.” In what cultures already studied did this type 


other two types thus far examined? 7. Why would you associat 
“town economy”’ with a more advanced culture than that attendin; 


ready studied did a town economy exist? What changes in the charac € 
society are indicated by the development of a town economy? 8. Vi 


ae earlier local economies were gradually broken down and replace d 

“national economies.” Why was this economic change an inevita 
accompaniment of the political change? What do you understand b 
“national economy t 9. What were the circumstances under whic 

“national economy” was replaced by a “world economy”? What i 

“world economy”? Mention some facts of our present life, not mentiot 
in the text, which are evidence of our living under a world economy. 
Can you, on the other hand, cite any facts to indicate that the theory o 
the self-contained nation, that is, of national economy, is not yet ai 
abandoned goal? 10. How does the passage of peoples through the 
various types of economy indicate an economic integration of peoples: 


CHAPTER XVIII 
MEDIEVAL ECONOMY 


1. What striking contrast do you observe between the general economi 
situation which prevailed in the Roman world and the existing situatior 
in the modern world—as the situation in each case was affected by pe 
litical conditions? 2. Present the evidence indicating the relativel) 
greater importance of agriculture in the Middle Ages than in the pr 
age. 3. Compare a medieval village or manor with an agricultura 
village of the present day, touching the following particulars: (a) th 
place occupied by each as a means of supporting the community; (b) th 
physical features of the village, particularly with respect to the laying 
out of the iand, and land tenure; (c) the social status of the occupier oi 
tiller of the land; (d) the methods of cultivation, the aims, the results 
4. What type of economy does the medieval manor represent, and why 
5. What are the advantages of such an economic organization as the 
manor, and its disadvantages from our point of view? 6. What wa 
status of industry before the rise of the towns? 7. Compare industry 
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der the guilds with modern industry, touching the following features: 
) the extent of the market; (b) the methods of manufacture, the or- 
anization of the workers, fad the amount of output; (c) the nature and 
rpose of the guild as compared with the nature and purpose of the mod- 
a trade-union. 8. What were the disadvantages of the guild system of 
roduction from the modern point of view? 9. Why is it logical to con- 
ude that commerce was slight before the rise of towns? And why is it 
bgical to conclude that commerce would increase with the rise of towns? 
: Compare commerce in the later Middle Ages with modern commerce, 
ealing with the following particulars: (a) the geographical distribution 

Major areas; (b) the extent of the market; (c) the instruments or 
hods of etal and regulation, and the eencral nature of commercial 
jlicy. 11. How did the commerce of a town on the Rhine differ from 
a of one like Venice? 12. What evidence supports the conclusion 
at the commerce with the Orient was highly regarded and much sought 
ter? ©=13. Why was commerce at a disadavntage under the local control 
f the towns? 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE DECAY OF MEDIEVAL ECONOMY 


1. Describe in a general way the character of the transition from 
aedieval to modern economy. How do you account for the halting and 
egular nature of the change over Europe? What position does the In- 
justrial Revolution occupy in the transition? 2. Under what general 
‘onditions do social practices or institutions become outworn? 3. Apply 
he conclusions you reached in the preceding question to the situation of 
he manorial system in England in the fourteenth and fifteen centuries. 
Be prepared. to explain how each important factor operated to bring about 
change in England. 4. Describe the character of the agricultural 
... that took the place of the manorial system in certain parts 
(England. 5. In what sense was the change inevitable? In what sense 
marmful? 6. Indicate and describe the conditions in England which 
jade the guild system obsolete. Describe the character of the industrial 
system that took its place. 7. What was the Commercial Revolution 
Mf the sixteenth century? What were the chief factors in the change? 
Point out the significance of the revolution by contrasting, point by point, 
he character of commerce before and after the change. 8. How did the 
thange affect the position of the bourgeois class? What was the signifi- 
ance of the change? 9. Give a detailed explanation of the doctrine 
alled “mercantilism” and indicate its effect upon the policy of the na- 
jonal monarchies. 10. What changes in finance and business organiza- 
jon accompanied the Commercial Revolution? 11. Looked at in his- 
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torical perspective why may the Commercial Revolution be regarded 
an important landmark in history? 12. By the beginning of the eigl 
eenth century, English economy was still “medieval” in several respec 
In a written statement of about two hundred words, indicate chang 
still necessary to make English economy “modern” in the nineteent 
century sense. 


CHAPTER XX 
_ THE ESTABLISHMENT OF MODERN ECONOMY 


1. Indicate the general importance of the eighteenth and early nin 
teenth centuries in marking the end of ‘‘medieval” economy in Englai 
and the establishment of “modern” economy. 2. What part did the 
transformation in English agriculture play in bringing about the char 
referred to in the preceding question? 3. Define the Industrial Revol 
tion: (a) in terms of mechanical changes; (b) in terms of economic 4 
other social changes. 4. What forces and circumstances combined 
produce the Industrial Revolution? 5. Indicate the part played by the 
Industrial Revolution in the transition to modern economy, touching the 
following features: (a) the undermining of mercantilism and the establis 
ment of laissez-faire; (b) the passing of handicraft production and tl 
establishment of machine or factory production; (c) the transformation 
international commerce (designated as a second commercial revolution 
the creation of a world economy, and the revival of imperialism. 6. Mc 
ern industry is characterized as capitalistic, large scale, individualisti 
and competitive. Indicate the significance of each of these terms as 
applied to modern industry. 7. How has machine industry enriched 
the economic life of modern society? 8. Discuss world economy, touch= 
ing the following points: (a) evidence of the economic interdependence 
of nations—some illustrations of interdependence not given in the tes 
(b) ways in which machine industry contributed to bring about a worl 
economy; (c) the contributions of science and mechanical invention 
(d) some of the effects of imperialism that contribute to world econom} 
9. What is the chief obstacle at present to the harmonious working of 
world economy? 10. What is meant by economic nationalism? 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


1. What factors have contributed to make the economic development 
of the United States radically different from that of Europe? 2. Lis 
the factors, geographic and social, which account for the rapid econom 


aa 
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ee in the United States. Discuss each factor and explain its contri- 
m. 3- Discuss the development of agriculture before the Civil War: 
im the Northwest; (b) in the South and Southwest. By reference to 
graphic and social influences, account for the contrasts between “a” 
“b.” 4 Discuss the development of industry down to the Civil 
= (a) m the North; (b) in the South Show how geographic and 
al influences contributed to produce the contrasts between “a” and 
5- Explain the bearing of those contrasts upon the forces which 
p the Civil War. 6. How did the War itself affect the development 
lorthern industry, and what bearing did that development have upon 
utcome of the War? 7. In what particulars did American agricul- 
adergo a transformation after the Civil War? Account for those 
2 Indicate the nature of the agrarian problems which developed 
mg the period. Why have the farmers’ problems become acute 
me the period since the World War? 8. Point out the salient iea- 
6S m our economic advance since the Civil War as revealed (a) in 
ustrial progress; (b) in expansion of capital; (c) in changes in the 
Facter of foreign trade. Explain the significance of these changes 
B respect to our present position as a “world” Power. 9. In general 
ims, measure American achievement (a) in the production of wealth; 
an the distribution of the wealth produced. 1o. Is the situation 
iicated by a comparison between “a” and “b” in question 9g likely 

lave any effect upon the attitude of our federal and state governments 
"ard our economic questions and governments’ policies in dealing with 
m? Explain your conclusions. 


CHAPTER XXII 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS IN CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 


"Why have economic and social problems multiplied so rapidly since 
© Industrial Revolution? 2. It has been said that man’s close contact 

i machinery is making man into a machine. How true is this state- 
mente 3. Why is unemployment to be regarded as one of the most 
lous problems of the last half century? Explain in some detail the 
fement that it arises out of the inherent character of capitalistic 
omy. 4. Just how has trade-unionism effected a greater degree of 
Secirity io the workers. Why do trade-unions oppose the “open shop,” 
aad employers usually favor it? 5. Explain what is meant by “indus- 
fea democracy,” and why its advocates think that it would improve the 
sition of the workers? How far has the plan been tried? 6. Why speak 
ihe “business cycle” as a phenomenon inseparable from the existing 
Bdustrial order? Economic depressions have been described as cases of 
adustrial indigestion.” In what sense is the term applicable? 7. In 
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general terms, how do you account for the fact that despite the g 
increase of mitional earnings produced under capitalism, the tender 
has been toward the concentration of earnings in the hands of a fe 
Do you think that this concentration was a factor in bringing on 
economic depression of 1929-1933? Explain. What is implied in 
term, the “problem of poverty”? How are collectivism and social legi: 
tion related to the problem of poverty? 8. Why has the general prosp 
ity of agriculture tended downward during the last decade or so? Does 
your answer to this question explain why fundamentally the agrari 
problem is difficult to solve? g. Enumerate the causes of the reacti 
against the individualist system. Explain in some detail the basis for th 
socialists’ belief that capitalistic economy is fundamentally harmful 
society. Why do they think socialism would improve the condition 
society? In your opinion what SEpDOstnHs of the socialist are open to 
doubt? 10. What is meant by “economic planning”? How do you ac- 
count for its wide discussion during the depression starting in 1929? 
How does economic planning present a dilemma to the supporters of 
capitalism? 11. How do you explain the statement that the complexity 
of our modern economic system has led to greater insecurity in economic 
life than that which prevailed in preindustrial centuries? 12. Discuss 
as fully as you can the following statement: “All economic problems come 
down to the consideration: How much can we produce and how ade- 
quately is the production distributed?” : 


or 


; 


CHAPTER XXIII 
MODERN IMPERIALISM 


1. Explain the fundamental interests and conditions out of which im- 
perialism arises. Give some examples from history by way of illustration. 
2. Indicate the conditions and forces that led to the “‘old imperialism.” 
How is the doctrine of mercantilism related to the old colonial movement? 
Indicate the historical importance of the movement. 3. Explain in 
detail the factors involved in the reaction against mercantilism and im- 
perialism in the eighteenth century. In what sense was the new in- 
dividualist goal an idealistic conception? 4. Why did the business classes 
on the Continent turn their backs upon the individualist economic 
doctrines and return to imperialism after 1870? 5. Why did the bour- 
geois governments support the business interests in their ambitions? 
6. Does American economic history explain why the modern type of 
imperialism did not become a matter of interest to the United States until 
the close of the nineteenth century? Enumerate some episodes in our 
recent history that reflect American imperialist interests. 7. How is 
political nationalism involved in modern imperialism? In what sense is 
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imperialism a perversion of nationalism? 8. Indicate some of the typical 
methods by which imperialist countries have obtained possession of 
territory and power in backward countries. 9. How has the imperialist 
obtained native labor to exploit the natural resources of backward coun- 


‘tries? ro. Write a list of what you regard as the benefits and the evils 


of modern imperialism both in relation to the imperialist nations and in 
relation to the native communities involved. 11. Indicate the extent 
to which the chief arguments in favor of imperialism stand the test of 
facts. 12. Point out the relationships of imperialism: (a) to protective 
tariffs; (b) to political alliances; (c) to armaments and war. 13. Explain 


| how imperialism tends to the development of forces among exploited 


peoples which promise ultimately to put an end to imperialism in its 


| present form. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THE NATURE OF POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS: 
THE STATE 


1. Elaborate and justify the statement that the political function ‘‘is 
essentially an adjustment function.”’ 2. Indicate the wide variety of 
political activities involved in the performing of the “‘adjustment func- 


tion.” 3. What is the theory of the divine origin of political institutions, 


and to what historical periods do you assign it? Distinguish it from the 
theory of “divine right.” 4. Explain the “compact theory” of the origin 
of political institutions, and show where it stands in relation to the theory 
of divine origins. Indicate the significance of the compact theory in 
political history. 5. What is the “force theory’? 6. What is the pres- 


_ ent position of political scientists on the question of origins? 7. Discuss 


the nature of the state, touching the following features: (a) the relation 
of the state to other political institutions; (b) the essential attributes 
which enter into the making of a state; (c) the distinction between “‘legal”’ 
and “political” sovereignty. 8. Explain how the conception of the 
sovereignty of states tends to create anarchy in international or interstate 


relations. Name some proposed ways out of this situation. 9g. Distin- 
guish between the “state” and the “nation.”” Name some states that 


are not nations, and some nations that are not states. 10. What is the 
“pluralistic theory”’ of the state, and how have its advocates attempted 
to justify their conception? 11. How are states sometimes classified 


on the basis of forms of government? Be prepared to classify states you 


have already studied and modern states, on this basis. 12. Does his- 
tory justify the generalization that the trend of political development has 
been from autocracy, the liberty of one man, to democracy, the liberty of 


all men? 13. Discuss the character and functions of law, touching the 
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following: (a) the two great systems of law and the distinction betw 
them; (b) the relation between law and custom. What is the functior 
law: Does it enhance or curtail liberty? 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE STATE AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


1. What is meant by “the conflict between authority and libert 
and just how and why does such a conflict arise between the state and 
individual]? 2. Was this issue more or less conspicuous in the Mid 
Ages than in recent modern times? Explain your conclusion. 3. Ap 
the same question to the period of the Renaissance. 4. Explain I 
philosophers attempted to establish a per defense of individ 
liberty by the theory of “natural rights.” What evidence have you | that 
the theory was taken seriously in the latter part of the eighteenth century: 
Why does it not hold the same position now? 5. Expound the idea #] 
individual rights are not ‘‘natural” or inherent, but “founded in law.” 
In keeping with this conception how have communities sought to 
lish “guaranteed” individual rights? What are the usual “civil 
so guaranteed? In practice, does the individual enjoy absolutely g 
teed individual rights—say in the United States? 6. Distinguish bet 
“moral” and “legal” rights. 7. Why can there be no legal righ 
revolution? 8. In what sense would the individual enjoy the maxi 
of rights under anarchism? How do the philosophical anarchists a 
to justify an anarchistic society, and the practicability of their id 
g. Compare the beliefs of the individualist with those of the anarc 
What was the situation out of which the modern anarchistic and indi 
ualistic theories grew? 10. Compare “socialism” with “collectivisr 
What was the situation out of which these theories grew in late moder 
times? 11. What are the distinguishing characteristics of “comn 
nism”? 12. Explain the statement that most contemporary governmen 
steer a kind of middle course between individualism and socialis 
collectivist ideas. Judging by present trends, which of these two op 
ing conceptions is likely to receive greater emphasis in the futu 
13. Distinguish between essential and optional functions of the state. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


1. In what ways did the ancient civilizations, particularly Roman 
influence the political life and institutions of medieval times? Are amy 


i 
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apparent in the cultures of today? 2. Describe general political 
as in Western Europe after the “fall” of Rome. 3. As you view 
whole medieval period, enumerate the types of political organization 
Successively or concurrently dominated medieval society. 4. What 
the distinguishing characteristics of the Byzantine state? In theory 
t was the scope of the authority of the Byzantine emperors? 5. Ex- 
n how the Carolingian Empire came into existence. Describe the 
emeral features of Charlemagne’s government and show how it func- 
ed. 6. In what sense was the Holy Roman Empire a continuation 

cl] harlemagne ’s empire? Was the Holy Roman Empire truly a state? 
y your conclusion. 7. Present specific evidence that the medieval 
rch was a political as well as a religious institution. Explain how it 
ae to acquire political power. 8. Why did the political claims of the 
arch later come into conflict with the claims of the national monarch- 
How did the Protestant Reformation affect the political powers of 
Church? 9. In what sense does the feudal age contrast politically 
yith the preceding period? How does the development of feudalism 
lustrate how political institutions change to meet new conditions? 
Describe the essential features of feudalism as a form of government. 
[hat was the relation of feudalism to the manorial system? What were 
lhe weaknesses of feudalism as a form of government? Were the so- 
alled feudal states states in the strict sense of the term? to. Contrast 
he city-state of Florence, in its political aspects, with any large American 
. Why call the former a state, and not the latter? What was the trend 
a the form of government in the city-states? 11. Explain im some detail 
ow cultural nationalism developed in Europe. How does political na- 
aalism differ from cultural nationalism? Why does cultural nationalism 
1 a produce political nationalism? 12. Enumerate and briefly ex- 
i the forces that created the national states during the later Middle 
; Considering the way in which the national monarchies came into 
ence, why was absolutism the logical form for governments to take? 


7 


fe 


CHAPTER XXVII 
' POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS IN MODERN SOCIETY 


| 1 a general terms explain the difference between government as it 
ied under the absolute monarchies and popular government. To 

h part of the modern period does each of these forms belong? 
Discuss the character of absolute government, touching the following 
its: (a) the nature of the royal powers, in specific terms; (b) the theory 
pon which absolutism was based or justified; (c) its advantage from the 

int of view of the ruler; (d) its disadvantages from the point of view 
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of the governed. 3. Briefly explain how parliamentary government de. 
veloped in England, and indicate the importance of the achievement ft 
England and to the world at large. 4. Discuss the theoretical basis 6} 
popular government: (a) the doctrine of natural rights; (b) the so 
contract theory; (c) recent conceptions. Explain what is meant by @ 
statement that these theories were not so much the causes of the ove 
throw of the old system as a justification for doing what it was to # 
interest of the unprivileged classes to do. 5. What part did revolutior 
play in the overthrow of absolutism? 6. With the development 6 
popular government, written constitutions become an essential elemer 
How do you explain this fact. Why have written constitutions becor 
the rule in recent years, and why, with the passage of time, do consti 
tions tend to become like the British constitution? 7. Why is “dire 
democracy” going out of use? 8. Show how the organization of popular 
governments varies as between “presidential” and “cabinet” govel 
ments. Indicate and contrast the manner in which the two forms opera 
in practice. What are the advantages of each? The disadvantage 
9. Indicate the difference of governmental organization between “ 
eral’”’ governments and “unitary” governments. Has one any advanta 
over the other? 10. How do you account for the reaction against pop 
lar government since the World War? What is the character of mode 
dictatorships, and what do their advocates claim the advantages of di 
tatorships to be? Is this form of government likely to increase in fay 
in the near future? 11. The parliamentary type of government devi 
oped in England has spread widely over Europe, but in no two coun 
are the governments just alike. How do you account for the variatior 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
POLITICAL PROBLEMS IN CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 


1. What specific evidence can you present to indicate that the cont 
porary world is confronted by numerous political problems? Menti 
some of the important political problems in the United States. 2. Hi 
does the question of the functions of government have any bearing upon 
problems of government? 3. If we could all be transformed into ana 
chists over night in the United States, what changes should we make 
our government, both constructive and destructive in character? 
what sense does anarchism present a distant goal or ideal? 4. How fi 
would an orthodox individualist go along with the anarchist? 
would he part company with him? 5. If the people of the United S 
became socialists, what major changes would they make in governm 
6. Assuming an intelligent knowledge of communistic Russia, how do ye 
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nt for the widespread dislike of the Russian experiment? 7. Why is 
possible for the political scientist to conclude that any one of the pre- 
z conceptions of government is “best”? 8. Why do people find it 
ssary to be steadily engaged in “remodeling” their governments? 
hat are the difficulties of remodeling? Can you give any examples 
@ practice of using “labels” or “slogans” to defeat legislation in our 
sountry? 10. How much validity has the slogan, “Keep government 
of business”? Why do American business men frequently raise this 
sue to defeat certain kinds of legislation? Look up the history of the 
mited States Parcels Post in this connection. 11. What considerations 
A iid determine whether or not a government should assume new func- 
jons? +12. Indicate the particulars in which popular government is 
dling to give satisfaction. What factors enter into the problem of mak- 
@ democracy work? 13. Discuss the proposals that have been made 
improve the functioning of democratic government. 14. Can you 
lve any speculative answer as to the circumstances under which demo- 
atic government in the United States might give way to some form of 
scist control? 15. With respect to the organization of governmental 
)achinery: (a) Does a bicameral legislature have any disadvantages? 
>) Are there any serious objections to territorial representation?—What 
*e the alternatives and what—if any—advantages are they supposed 
ssess? (c) What difficulties sometimes arise in American government 
eason of our adherence to the theory of “separation of powers”? 
iscuss as fully as you can the statement that “the government 
d have powers and rights commensurate with its responsibility and 
ations.” 17. How do you explain the present-day tendency to place 
creasing number of social problems upon government for solution? 
you cite any clear cases of the violations of civil liberties that 
e occurred in the United States in recent years? How do you account 
a rather general indifference to such cases, on the part of the American 
2? Do you think it is a matter of any serious importance that civil 
berties be upheld? 


CHAPTER XXIX 
} INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND PROBLEMS 


|i. Did the Greeks have any interstate problems? How did they at- 
smpt to solve them, and with what success? 2. What was the character 
interstate and intercommunity problems during the Roman period? 
y did Rome finally solve the problem of peace in Europe? 3. What 
as the character of the attempt to introduce order among peoples during 
a€ Middle Ages? How successful wasit? 4. Explain why 1648 is chosen 
5 the date of the real beginning of the modern state system and of in- 


\ 
t 
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ternational relations. 5. Give an account of the early development 
modern international law—its beginnings, sources, character, ane 
pansion. Why is not international law as effective in maintaini 
order among nations as civil law is among individuals? 6. How wa 
field in which international law operated limited in the early p 
Mention some of the steps and influences under which its applicati 
been extended. 7. Mention and explain some of the important 
quences that have followed the extension of the field of internation 
8. Indicate the various ways in which the force of political nationa 
has created international problems. 9. How did the Peace Confei 
of 1918-19 attempt to solve some of these problems? 10. What evid 
can you give indicating that minority groups still constitute an inte 
tional problem in Europe? 11. How has modern imperialism cre 
additional international problems? 12. What justification can you 


powerful national armaments. Are competitive armaments a cau 
result of war? 14. Discuss the important steps in the attempt to ii 
duce order into the international anarchy: (a) the “balances 
conception, and its limitations; (b) the “concert-of-Europe”’ idea} (¢) # 
“concert” idea as applied to public law. 15. Explain how the reso: 
permanent alliances in Europe after 1870 weakened the effectivi 
the “concert”’ idea and contributed to the catastrophe of 1914. 
you look back over the history of international relations in modern 
what, in your opinion, have been the chief obstacles to the introd 
of orderly processes in the dealings of one nation with another? 17 
sia and Prussia, disagreeing over the location of a boundary, 
impossible to agree amicably. What procedure would probably 
been taken to settle the dispute in 1820? In 1885? In 1925? 


CHAPTER XXX ; 
INTERNATIONAL. AGENCIES AND INSTITUTIONS . 


1. What is the doctrine of state independence, and how do you a 
for the great emphasis laid upon it by states? In what sense is thi 
trine a major factor in international problems? 2. How did condit 
following the Industrial Revolution make the need more pressing 
inventing means of settling international disputes? 3. How did 
extension of international law and the multiplying of treaties contrib 
to the meeting of this need? 4. How has the establishment of diplom 
and consular offices contributed to meet the need? 5. What are in 
national conferences, and in what specific ways have they contribute 
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ward the solution of international problems? 6. In the field of in- 
ational administrative problems, describe the International Postal 
as an example of what has been accomplished. Name some other 
inistrative problems that have been solved by similar agencies. 
Yame some of the specific features of the Hague conferences that 


al problems. 8. How did the World War demonstrate the weak- 
of pre-war facilities for settling international disputes? 9. Enu- 
the outstanding marks of progress toward international order 
bited in the organization of the League of Nations and its powers. 
y does the League Secretariat function as an important organ of the 
ague? 10. What is the Permanent Court of International Justice? 
. Describe each of the three processes which may now be resorted to for 
settlement of international disputes: (a) judicial settlement; (b) arbi- 
on; (c) conciliation. 12. Under what circumstances may all of these 
k down in a given international dispute? In such cases how may 
yorld opinion” become an efficacious force? 13. Explain why labor 
ob ems may take on international significance. 14. What was “The 
ternational, ” organized by the socialist and trade union groups, and 
a sense was it a forerunner of the International Labor Office? 
Describe the general structure of the International Labor Organ- 
m and show how it functions for the solution of international labor 
ob 16. Can you justify the conclusion that the League with its 
ted institutions marks a conspicuous achievement in the direction of 
world order? 17. Do you discover any evidence to support the con- 
a ion that “If the League were destroyed world society would feel the 
ity for constructing another League”’? 


Cess 


CHAPTER XXXI 
THE NATURE OF DOMESTIC INSTITUTIONS 


1. Distinguish between marriage and the family as institutions. 
t Explain the term “natural family” as applied to certain animals, and 
it the basis of your explanation indicate how the human family may be 
ferentiated from that of the animals. 3. Define the family by in- 
ting what it is and what it isnot. 4. What were the circumstances 

which the family institution grew? 5. Indicate the different forms 
mily organization and define each. 6. What have been the functions 


damental? Which of them are performed by the average American 
of today? Account for the difference. 7. Name and define the 
ent forms of marriage as an institution. 8. What factors are re- 
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sponsible for these variations, according to earlier students of the subj 
What is the objection to their explanations? 9. What have been 
functions of marriage as an institution in the course of its history? W 
of these functions does it still perform? Can marriage as an institutioj 
justified today on the basis of the importance of these functions? ro. F 
do you explain the numerous prohibitions as to who may and whor 
not marry? Do such prohibitions tend to increase or decrease with 
advance of civilization? 


CHAPTER XXXII 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF DOMESTIC INSTITUTIONS 


1. Why should the student of contemporary domestic institutions 
cern himself with the early history of marriage and the family? 2. 
dicate the characteristic features which distinguish early Hebrew dome: 
tic institutions. How far can you explain their characteristics in term 
then existing social needs? Can you discover any Jewish features if 
own domestic institutions? If so, how did they get there? 3. Contras 
the character of ancient Greek domestic practices with our own. 4. 
plain the influences that liberalized Roman domestic institutions. 
dicate the changes that took place. Was their general effect good or t 
5. How did early Christianity affect Roman domestic institutions? ] 
the present age sympathetic to the early Christian conception of marmiag 
and the family? 6. Explain the origin of “common-law” marriag 
7. How did chivalry affect medieval domestic life? Do you think the 
the romantic conception of chivalry still affects moderns? 8. Describ 
the effects of the Renaissance. 9. How does the influence of the Re 
ormation still show itself in modern practices? to. Indicate, poin 
point, some of the influences of English ideas upon colonial dm 
practices. 11. Account for the characteristic differences in dor 
practices as found in the three American areas: (a) the northern cold 
(b) the southern colonies; (c) the western frontier. 12. Can you ju 
the statement that the Industrial Revolution has been the most impor 
single force in changing earlier domestic practices? What has been t 
effect of individualism? 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
DOMESTIC PROBLEMS IN CONTEMPORARY SOCIET! 


1. In what ways do modern domestic institutions illustrate the stat 
ment that “many social problems result from the lack of institutt 
adaptation to changing needs”? 2. Indicate and explain the chi 
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pints of evidence in support of the argument that the family is disinte- 
ating and may disappear. 3. In your opinion, is this conclusion sound? 
2 prepared to support your position. 4. What is the traditional con- 
ption of the ideal marriage union? 5. Discuss the evidence supporting 
conclusion that the ideal now requires modification. 6. Discuss the 
idence opposed to sucha conclusion. 7. Is “companionate marriage” 
i acceptable solution of some important marriage problems? Indicate 
ie evidence for and against. What does the author mean when he says 
lat the companionate is a new name for an old practice? 8. Indicate 
e possibilities and the limitations of education as an aid in the solution 
‘domestic problems. 9. What contribution might we expect legislation 
/make toward a solution in the United States? How does our form of 
vernment interfere with accomplishment in this direction? 10. Look 
bh some of the legislation passed by the present Russian government. 
foes this legislation mark an advance in any particulars over our tra- 
tional conceptions? Does it involve any socially undesirable con- 
quences? 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION 


1. Out of what vital social needs did education grow: (a) among primi- 
ve peoples; (b) among peoples of the more advanced cultures? 2. De- 
ae the essential functions of education as conceived in modern times, 
Western society. 3. Analyze your high-school education and state 
hat appear to have been its chief purposes. 4. Discuss education 
mong the Greeks: (a) Greek theories of the social function of secondary 
ad higher education; (b) the character of the Greek curriculum; (c) re- 
tion of Greek views on education to the present. 5. Contrast the 
oman life and character with the Greek, and indicate how the differ- 
1 ces were reflected in Roman education. What was the Roman concep- 
on 1 of the educated man? In your opinion does modern American educa- 
approach nearer to the Greek or to the Roman ideal of education? 
Discuss medieval education: (a) the attitude of the early Christian 
aders to the study of classical literature; (b) the conception of liberal 
ducation in the Middle Ages; (c) the character of education in the uni- 
ersities in the final period of the Middle Ages. 7. Discuss the influences 
aat have shaped the character of modern education: (a) the Renaissance; 
9) democracy; (c) the Industrial Revolution; (d) political nationalism. 
How do you account for the reluctance of the scholastics to admit 
umanism to a place in the universities, and, in turn, for the opposition 
the humanists to admitting the natural sciences? What advantages 
nd what disadvantages, would you say, are to be found in the conserva- 
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tism that usually characterizes the attitude of university faculties toy 
new fields of study? 9. Do you think that there is any truth in thes! 
ment of some that natural science dominates our colleges and univers 
now as religion dominated the universities in the Middle Ages? W 
differences do you see in the two situations? 10. What argumer 
presented in support of the American principle of nonsectarian educa 
in our public schools? Why is there opposition to the introduction ¢ 
nonsectarian teaching of religion? 11. What are some of the characteris 
tic features of contemporary education in Europe? Can you account 
those characteristics on the basis of historical background? 12. H 
do you account for the great changes that have come over education fron 
period to period throughout history? 


CHAPTER XXXV 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN EDUCATION 


1. Why would you expect American educational institutions and prac 
tices to differ rather widely from those of Europe? 2. Show how th 
historical setting in America produced the idea of universal educati 
3. Distinguish between “mass education” and “education for th 
masses.” 4. How and why has mass education affected: (a) educations 
standards; (b) administrative machinery; (c) preparation of teach 
(d) organization of educational stages? 5. How would you summariz 
the gains and losses of American education in a general comparis 
with European? 6. Does history offer any explanation as to why w 
have laid more stress on utility than on culture in our education? I 
your opinion, is our course justifiable? State your reasons. 7, 
has had a thorough cultural education; Y has had first-class training 
as an engineer. The two men constitute a committee to plan the capi 
city of a new country. How might the difference of training be expectec 
to show in the work of the committee? 8. In the light of the relation 
educational institutions to the society that created them, what should 
the rdle of government in its conduct toward the schools? og. If itis t 
that American education lacks vitality as judged by the needs of socie 
what are the chief obstacles to the inauguration of needed changes or Te 
forms? How far does your observation and experience lend support t 
the conclusions of the author in regard to existing obstacles to effectivi 
education? to. Is there a problem of academic freedom in our univet 
ties as well as in secondary schools? What instances have come to 
notice? 11. In an industrial community which is free from labor tr 
bles, a labor agitator is brought by the university there to give publi 
Teche: dealing with labor eu gous: Complaints are made. Should hi 
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we been invited? Should he be allowed tospeak? Should he have special 
ice protection if necessary? Justify your conclusions. 12. On the 
is of your experience as pupil and student, what, in your opinion, is 
outstanding merit of American education? What important changes, 
any, do you think should be brought about? Why? 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
_ THE NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION 


}t. We have described man’s culture as a kind of by-product of his 
petual seeking after the satisfaction of his wants and desires. What 
ridence can you give of the limitations of human power in the achieve- 
nt of these ends? Is religion in any way related to this fact of human 
aitations? 2. How may we account for the wide variety of religious 
efs of history? 3. Study the definitions of religion given in the text. 
(0 you find any common characteristics running through them all? 
hat characteristics? 4. If man is constantly striving for something 
better,” how are man’s science and religion related to achievement in 
: direction? How does ‘man come by his science and religion? Why 


y he statement that oe a cannot, without perversion and degener- 
y, be made to serve the state or society.”” 7. Enumerate the ways in 
uch religion has contributed to civilization. 8. Discuss primitive 
igions, touching the following: (a) limitation of our knowledge of 
igions in the prehistoric period; (b) the beginnings of religion as an 
tgrowth of the nature of man; (c) the character of animism as a religious 
lief; (d) of totemism; (e) of fetishes and taboos. 9. What is the 
srence between animism and polytheism as religious conceptions? 
ow did the change probably come about from animism to polytheism in 
course of the development of culture? 10. What is mythology? 
- How does polytheism reveal a developing conception of order and 
ice in human relations? 12. The author speaks of the religions 
g Buddhism in his discussion as religions appropriate to the 
of “natural man,” and of Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, Judaism, 
as “higher religions,” looking beyond the wants of the “natural 
” to the satisfaction of the higher yearnings of man to remake himself 
id find “the peace that passeth understanding.” Explain his meaning. 
. What are the characteristics of Buddhism, and how does it reflect 
beyond those of the “natural man”? 14. Apply the same ques 
to Zoroastrianism, to Judaism, to the Greek Mysteries. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 
CHRISTIANITY BEFORE MODERN TIMES 


1. What was the belief concerning the coming of a Messiah, and ho 
are the beginnings of Christianity related to that belief? 2. 
sources of knowledge of Jesus are to be found only in the New Testamen 
should the student interpret those writings as revelations or as hum 
documents? What is the objection to such interpretations of these doc 


ment of about three hundred words summarize the essential points in 
teachings of Jesus. In what fundamental ways do these teachings de vila 
from the beliefs embodied in Animism and Polytheism as explained j 
the previous chapter? 4. Account for the rapid spread of the ne 
religion. Can you justify the author’s conclusion that “the crucial fact 
(in the spread of Christianity) was their [the Christians’| faith that Je 
was indeed the Christ”? 5. What was the attitude of the Chr 
leaders toward the beliefs of the earlier pagan religions, as reflec 
St. Augustine’s On Christian Doctrine? 6. Differentiate 
“religion” and ‘“‘theology.”” Be prepared to state the essential poi 
Christian belief as set forth by St. Paul. Do you find anything in Pa 
teaching that might serve as a basis of later opposition to Roman Cathe 
belief touching the way of salvation? 7. What are the sacraments, ar 
what part do they play in the salvation of the individual, according 
medieval Christian belief? 8. During the development of Ch 
theology, medieval scholarship sought to harmonize Christian 
with world thought. Explain this statement. Where does St. Tho 
Aquinas stand in this movement? 9g. Discuss the development o 
organization of the Church, touching the following features: (a) cha 
of organization in the beginning; (b) attitude of the Roman govern 
toward Christianity; (c) effect of the adoption of Christianity as the 
religion of Rome upon the organization of the Church; (d) the impor 
of the establishment of the papacy. 10. Explain in some detail th 
thor’s statement that Christianity has never been, without depa 
from its true character, a gospel of social welfare or social reform as the 
phrases are understood today. Is this view commonly held today? — . 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
CHRISTIANITY IN MODERN SOCIETY 


1. Explain the Christian attitude toward life, by interpreting th 
sage from St. Augustine at the opening of the chapter. 2. Why, 
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course of its history, was it impossible to maintain the Christian ideal or 
attitude toward life? 3. What evidence can you give that individuals 
and groups of individuals were conscious of the failure of the Church 
| and of Christians to maintain the Christian ideal? What does the author 
mean when he says that heretical movements during the Middle Ages 
| had been instruments of growth? 4. How were the ideas of John Wyclif 
_ dangerous to the position of the medieval Church? Why did the Church 
_ burn John Hus at the stake? 5. Explain how the selling of indulgences 
_ led to Luther’s opposition to the Church and precipitated the Protestant 
_ Reformation. 6. The author states that Protestant theology took its 
‘ideas from St. Paul and St. Augustine. Refer to what is said of their ideas 
| in the preceding chapter and explain how those ideas could be used against 
| the Roman Catholic position. 7. By way of summary state some of 
_ the essentials wherein Catholicism and Protestantism were in agreement 
_ and some particulars in which they were opposed to each other. 8. What 
_ were some of the unexpected immediate results or by-products of the 
_ Protestant Reformation? 9g. Explain how the revolt precipitated the 
' issue of religious toleration in a new form. What were some of the in- 
fluences that led ultimately to the establishment of religious toleration, 
__as far as the law is concerned, in the Western world? Is religious liberty 
identical with religious toleration? 10. How was “natural reason” used 
_ to support Protestantism? 11. Explain how the development of natural 
science was utilized increasingly to prove the “unreasonableness” of 
Christian theology. What does the author mean when he says that “ra- 
tionalism” has not overthrown Christianity? 12. Discuss contemporary 
_ movements in religion: (a) the characteristic features of the modernist 
_ movement; (b) characteristic features of the fundamentalist movement. 
_ 13. Why speak of the need of a reconstitution of religion for the future? 


ow 


THE NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF ETHICS 


1. What are ethical standards? Under what circumstances do they 
cease to be a mere matter of individual conscience and become a matter of 
community concern? Is there any relation between law and ethical stand- 
ards? 2. Discuss the statement, “Ethical problems do not arise except 
_ when we are in doubt as to how to act or judge.” 3. How has social 
_ psychology altered our attitude toward the self and selfishness? Has this 

new conception any bearing upon our conception of ethical standards? 
_ 4. Describe the character of ethical standards among primitive peoples. 
_ How are they related to what are regarded as the vital social needs of the 
_ group? How have primitive conceptions carried over into later and mod- 


d 
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ern society? 5. Wherein do conceptions of morality among the ancient 
Hebrews mark an advance over the primitive? 6. Indicate the charac- 
teristics which distinguish Greek conceptions of morality. 7. In your 
opinion, what Greek principle would offer a valuable guide to American 
society? Why? 8. How does later Greek ethical philosophy reflect 
changes that had come over the fortunes of the Greek world? 9. How 
did the later Greek philosophy affect Roman conceptions? 10. Why 
and how did the rise of Christianity have a vitalizing effect upon ethical 
philosophy? 11. What are the distinguishing characteristics of medieval 
conceptions of morality? 12. Why and how did the Renaissance produce 
a reaction to medieval conceptions and standards? 13. How do the 
ethical principles of John Stuart Mill contrast with those of Kant? Can 
you discover any relation between Mill’s conceptions and the great 
changes in thought which accompanied the French Revolution and the 
revolution in industry? 14. What are the characteristics which distin- 
guish the ethical philosophy of John Dewey? 15. Can you justify an’ 
attempt to judge behavior on the basis of absolute standards? 16. From 
the ethical point of view, how do you think Kant would regard suicide? 
How would Mill? 17. In approximately 200 words indicate your con- 
clusions touching the following problem: Suppose that in a certain country 
the youth are taught that might is right; that justice isa device to protect 
the weak from the strong; that property is an institution by which the - 
weak get together in groups to protect themselves from the strong. — 
What might be expected, in time, to occur in that country’s relations 
with its neighbors? What would likely be its internal history? 


CHAPTER XL 
ETHICAL PROBLEMS IN CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 


1. How do you explain the confusion in contemporary society in regard 
to ethical standards? 2. Indicate the historical sources of our moral - 
standards. Why are these traditional standards inadequate at the present 
time? Explain what is meant by the statement that moral standards are 
a matter of place and time. Give some instances illustrative of this fact. 
3. How does intelligence become a major factor in deciding between right 
and wrong? 4. Has the development of modern science demoralized 
life? Point out the diverse influences of science on ethical standards and 
formulate a conclusion as to its general effect. 5. In what sense are ques- 
tions of sex morality a matter of public concern? Under what circum- 
stances, according to some, are they purely personal matters to be settled 
by the individuals concerned? 6. Explain as fully as you can the au- 
thor’s conclusion that the individual assumes a serious responsibility 
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when he ignores customary moral standards. 7. What evidence has 
come to your notice that crystallized “professionalism” sometimes 
establishes an unethical code harmful to the public? 8. The question is 
being seriously discussed of taking the matter of health out of the hands 
of private practitioners and placing it under the state. In your opinion, 
what would be the advantages and disadvantages of such a change? 
9. What specific instances of unethical methods in the business world 
have come to your notice? Has the doctrine of laissez-faire in business 
encouraged unethical practices? 10. To what extent has government 
attempted to eliminate unethical practices in economic activity? 11. 
How would you explain the moral weaknesses of American political life? 
What are some of the chief obstacles in the way of “political house- 
cleaning”? 12. Explain the statement that the “World War was the 
result of man’s having more physical power than social control.” 13. 
Why is war a great ethical problem? 14. What has been the effect of 
the World War on the attitude of peoples toward war? Do you think 
it affected the attitude of all peoples in the Western world in the same 
way—the people of Poland, for example, and those in the United States? 
15. What is the basis of the common contention that man is incurably a 
fighting animal and that therefore war is unavoidable? 


| 
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Banking, 333, 366, 379-380. 

Baptism, 732, 738. 

“Barbarians,”’ Greek conception of, 166. 

Bayle, Pierre, 274. 

Behavior, heritability of, 70-72; influence 
of geographic conditions on, 94-95; 
learned, 72-73. 

Berlin, Congress of, 581. 

Biases, cultural, 660; effect on political 
action, 486-487, 534; racial, 78-80. 

Bible, 752, 753; derivation of name, 157; 
importance in Western civilization, 159. 

Big business, interest of in imperialism, 
431-432. 

Bills of rights, 475. 

Biological factors, decreasing relative im- 
portance of, 111-112; defined, 65-66; 
in human behavior, 82-83; in cultural 
advance, 73-80; relation of social 
stratification to, 81-82; and the status 
of women, 80-81. 

Birth control, 637; as ethical problem, 792. 

Bishops, Christian, 736. 

Bismarck, 288. 

Black Death, 356-357. . 

Black Sea in ancient times, 144. 

Blood, circulation of, 279. 

Boats and ships, early use of, 137. 

Boccaccio, 248; debt to Orient, 160. 

Bodin, 457. 

Bosnian crisis, 566. 

Bosporus, 166. 

“Bossism,” 522. 

Bossuet on divine right, 513. 

Bourgeoisie, 280, 281, 291, 516; commer- 
cialism of, 291-292; rising importance 
of, 363. 
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Bow and arrow, 124. 

Boycott, provision for in League Cove- — 
nant, 594. 

Boyle, Robert, 278. 

Brachycephalic, 41. 

Brahmans, 714. 

Brain, capacity of, 67; Caucasoid and 
Negroid compared, 76; of man com- 
pared with that of other animals, 67; 
man’s compared with woman’s, 80; 
possibilities of development of, 46-47; 
size of in man, 67. 

Britain, Teutonic invasions of, 221. 

Bronze, introduction of, 135. 

Bronze Age, 38, 136; in Crete, 164. 

Brotherhood of man, 181, 182. 

Brunelleschi, 254. 

Briinn man, 124. 

Bruno, 244. 

Buddhism, 714, 715. 

Budé, 257. 

Bushmen, 42, 43, 324-325. 

Business cycle, 413-415. 

Business, ethics of, 795-797. 

Byblus, relation to Bible, 157. 

Byzantine empire, 189, 228-230, 492- 
493; culture, 228-229; government, 
492-493; Separation from the West, 
492. 

Byzantium, founding of, 166. 


Cabinet government, 522-525. 

Caesar, Julius, 183, 204. 

Calendar, 134, 183; Egyptian, 156; im- 
portance of, 134. 

Calvin, John, 749, 750, 760. 

Calvinists, 274. 

Canals in the United States, 395, 396. 

Canon law, 223, 224. 

Capital, applied to agriculture, 370-371, 
402; importance of in modern industry, 
379-380; in the United States, 393, 404; 
mobility of, 384-385. 

Capital and labor, conflicts of, 409-411. 

Capitalism, and the business cycle, 413- 
414; ethics of, 796; proposals for con- 
trol of, 423; relation of to individual- 
ism, 420-421. 

Capitalist system, 379-380; production 
under, 416. 

Carthage, 166. 

Cartwright, Edmund, 374. 

Caucasoid, 42-43; compared with Ne- 
groid, 76, 77; supremacy of, 76-77. 

Cavour, 288, 562. 

Celts, 221. 

Celibacy, 623, 629. 

Cephalic index, 41. 

Chamberlain, Joseph, 435, 566. 

Chansons de geste, 238. 
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| «marriage, : 
| Charles V, 570. 
_ Checks and balances in government, 545, 


546. 
Seca. culture, 119, 120. 


Teutons, 625, 626; among 
Greeks, 617; among Hebrews, 615, 616; 
among Romans, 619, 621, 622; in 
American Colonies, 633; on American 
| _ frontier, 634. 

‘ha Chillingworth, William, 753, 754- 
China, affected by imperialism, 
| _opening of, 558. 
Chivalry, 504; contribution to education, 
666; effect on domestic practices, 627— 
i = 628. 
| Christ, 725, 726. 
| Christianity, accepted by Rome, 735; 
| and Oriental religion, 154; and pagan 
literature, 214; and Persian beliefs, 155; 
and Stoicism, 182; autonomous charac- 
ter of, 741; beginnings of, 722-726; 
effect of on domestic life, 622-625; 
ethics of, 780-781; expansion of, 217— 
218; in Rome, 198, 199, 200, 209; In- 
fluence of rationalism on, 755-7593 
influence of science on, 754-755, 756; 
influence on education, 664-665, 674; 
integration with world thought, 733— 
734; Oriental source of, 155; recon- 
stitution of, 768-769; relation of to 
paganism, 729-730; relation of to social 
739-742, 760; source of, 147; 
spread of, 726-729; theology of, 729- 


449; 


i  734- 

_ Christians, Roman persecutions of, 200, 
210, 734-735- 
Church, Eastern (Greek Orthodox), 223, 


230, 493, 736. 
E 760-761. 


| Church, medieval, administration of, 223, 
736; and domestic practices, 609, 624; 
as civilizing agency, 222-227; corrup- 
tion of, 745-746; during Renaissance, 
263-267; Greek Orthodox, 228, 230, 
736; lands of, 225; judicial powers 

of, 225-226; opposition to, 251, 263— 
267, 746-747; organization of, 222— 
223, 734-739; political activity of, 
225, 498-501; relation of to the state, 
499-500; religious functions of, 738—- 
739; revenues of, 225; secular power of, 
i 224-226. 

_ Church, primitive, 727. 

_ Church fathers, 665. 
| Cincinnatus, 199. 
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Cities, m Baltic area, 507; emergence of 
at close of Neolithic Age, 138; in Near 
East, 149; significance of, in develop- 
ment of culture, 138. 

Citizenship, relation of education to, 
686-687; responsibilities of, 550-551, 
803-804; Roman, 203. 

City-states, 510; decline of in Roman 
Empire, 205; Greek, 167, 170-177; 
Italian, government of, 505-506; me- 
dieval, 504-506; in Renaissance Italy, 
249; Roman, 203-204. 

Civil liberties, 290, 474-475, 548-550. 

Civil War, American, economic aspects of, 
399-400. 

Climate, influence upon development of 
culture, 33-89. 

Clothing of prehistoric man, 120, 122, 128. 

Codes, moral, 605-606. 

Coinage, 361; invention of, 170. 

Coins, 184. 

Colet, 257- 

Collectional economy, 324-327. 

Collective bargaining, 293, 411- 

Collectivism, 293, 294, 532; modem 
practices of, 483-485; theory of, 480. 

Colonialism, 428-429; early modern, 363; 
relation of to mercantilism, 364-365. 

Colonies, Greek, 166, 168; methods of 
acquiring, 439-440. 

Columbus, 260, 281, 362. 

Commerce. See Trade. 

Commercial Revolution, 281, 362-367. 

Commissions of Inquiry, 593- 

Communes, in Italy, 505- 

Communication, importance of in group 
life, 100. 

Communism, 61, 532, 765, 766; Plato’s 
Republic, 483; theory of, 482-483- 

Communist Manifesto, 294- 

Commutation of services, 355—-356- 

Compact theory, 455-456. See also 
Social contract. 

Companies, chartered, 439-440. 

Companionship as marriage function, 606. 

Compass, 260. 

Competitive system, in England, 359; in 
modern industry, 380. 

Concert of Europe, 570-572, 580. 

Concessions and concessionaries in North 
Africa, 440. 

Conciliation, 590; settlement of inter- 
national disputes, 592-593- 

Condottieri, 249. 

Conference, of Algeciras, 581; of Berlin, 

Sr. 

Coniatades, “continuation,” 580; dis- 
armament, 573; Hague, 583-584, 586, 
591; international, 580-584. 

Confirmation, 738. 
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Congo Free State, 443. 
Congregationalism, liberal, 761-762. 
Conklin, E. G., on racial ‘amalgamation, 


45. 

Constable, 276. 

Constantine, 166, 735. 

Constantinople, 228; captured by Turks, 
218. 

Constitution, American, 397, 460-461, 
475; English, 518-510. 

Constitutions, 418-419; as basis of 
popular government, 288, 518. 

Consular offices, 578, 579, 580. 

Consumers’ goods, 328. 

Continuity, in history, 4, 159, 160, 315- 
316; in institutional development, 315- 
316. 

Contract, feudal, 503. 

Copernicus, 260, 278, 299, 756. 

Copper, introduction of, 135; in Near 
Eastern cultures, 144. 

Corn Laws, 375, 383. 

Corporations, 366-367; in the United 
States, 4or. 

Cotton-gin, 394. 

Council of Chalcedon, 733. 

Council of Trent, 275, 751. 

Counter-Reformation, Catholic, 751. 

Coup de poing, 120-121. 

Court of International Justice, 591-594. 

Craft guilds, 348-340; 359-362. 

Crete, 163-164; Neolithic culture in, 128. 

Crime, Roman, 205, 206. 

Crimean War, ’580. 

Crises, international, relation of to im- 
perialism, 566. 

Cro-Magnon Man, 36-37. 

Crompton, Samuel, 374. 

Cromwell, Oliver, 629. 

Crusades, 218, 493, 739, 781. 

“Crystallization” in religious experience, 
699, 700. 

Cuba, political status of, 460. 

Culture, biases, 56-57, 660; beginnings of, 
37, 51, 66; change in, 60, 61-62; charac- 
teristics of, 52-54; “‘culture lags,” 63; 
definitions of, 51-52; diffusion of, 60— 
62; factors in growth of, 58-62, 65; 
geographic influence on, 88-90; in- 
fluence of on the individual, 103-104; 
variations of, 55-56. 

Customs, influence of geographic condi- 
tions on, 94; of the manor, 341, 342; 
in marriage contracts, 610-611. 

Cyprus as source of copper, 144. 

Cyrene, 166. 

Cyrus, 169. 


da Feltre, Vittorino, 668, 669. 
da Gama, 281. 
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Dante, 248, 256. 

Danube Commission, 583. 

“Dark Ages,” 247. 

Darwin, Charles, 756, 790, 791; Descent 
of Man, 29. 

Das Kapital, 294. 

da Vinci, Leonardo, 255, 259. 

Decimal system, 159. 4 

Declaration of Independence, 456-457, 
476. 

Demesne farming, 356. 

Demeter, 180. 

Democracies, 469; advantages of, 470, 
517-518; direct and indirect, 520-521. 

Democracy, effect of on education, 678- 
683; ethical problems, 799-800; failures 
of, 540; Greek, 170-177; industrial, 
412-413; influence of on education, 
670, 671, 672; reaction against, 539434 
remodeling of machinery of, 544-546; 
Roman, 203-204, 205. 

Democritus, 779. 

Demosthenes, 187-188. 

Department of State in the United States, 
579-580. ¢ 

Depression, economic, 414-415. 

Descartes, 261, 274. 

Descent as a family function, 605. 

Descent of Man, 29. 

de Vries, 26-27. 

Dewey, John, 783-784. 

Diana, 154. 

Dictatorships, European, 539; modern, 
527-528; objection to, 543. 

Diderot, 282. 

Diffusion as a factor in culture change, 
60-61. 

Dionysius, 180, 186, 720; yoeee of, 
719-720. 

Diplomatists, 579. 

Discourse on Method, Descartes’, 26. 

Divine Comedy, 248, 256. 2 

Divine right, Roman derivation of, 489; 
theory of, 455, 513, 517- 

Divorce, 645-647, 648; as ethical problem, 
793; Christian influence on, 624; courts, — 
654; Hebrew practices, 615-616; laws 
of, 651, 653; Roman practices, 620, 
621; in Southern colonies, 633. 

Doles, 534. 

Dolichocephalic, 41. q 

Domestic system, 359-360; decline of, 


377- 
Donation of Constantine, 500, sor. 
“Double standard,” 617. 
Dueling as a moral problem, 801, 802. 
Durkheim’s Division of Labor, 80, 81. 
Dwarf, Black, 42-43. 
Dwellings, pao I2I, 126, 
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| Earth, antiquity of, 300; in relation to 

solar system, 12; origin of, 13. 

| Economists, F rench, of 18th century, 429. 

Education, ‘academic freedom of, 686; ad- 
justment to social needs, 690-692; 
as family function, 605, 641-642; 
chivalric, 666; compulsory, 681, 682; 
contemporary "European, 672-674, 677, 
678, 685; dehumanizing of, 601; 
democratic, 680-683; for development 
of individual, 622, 660; for domestic 
life, 650-651, 654; Greek, 661-663; 
humanistic, 258; influence of Christian- 
ity on, 664-667, 674; influence of 
democracy on, 670, 671, 672, 678, 683, 
799-800; influence of industrialism on, 
671; influence of nationalism on, 671-— 
672; informal, 659; liberal, 674, 683— 
684; medieval, 226-227, 239-240, 257, 
664, 667; modern, 667-674; moral, 660, 
661; Plato on, 662; “‘primitive,’’ 660- 
661; reforms in, 687-688; relation of 
to social needs, 685-686; relation of 
to the state, 686; Renaissance, 257- 
258, 667-670; Roman, 211, 663-664; 
secularizing of, 668-670; selective, 673, 
674; utilitarian, 673, 683. 

Education, American, academic freedom 
of, 688-689; achievements of, 682-683; 
administration of, 681-682; aims and 
ideals of, 673, 691-692; costs of, 679; 
colonial, 677-678; conservatism in, 
687-688; cultural, 683-684, 691; Eng. 
lish influence on, 677; organization of, 
682-683; physical equipment for, 670; 
propaganda in, 689-690; results of 
mass education, 680-683; utilitarian, 
683, 684. 

Egypt, 141; architecture in, 156; art of, 
156; belief in future life in, 154, 156; 
early use of writing in, 133; economic 
development of, 148, 149, 150; ideas of 
morality in, 154; imperialism of, 144; 
literature of, 156; political development 
of, 149-150; religion of, 153-155; sci- 
ence in, 156; use of copper in, 135; 

| writing in, 157. 

Eliot, Thomas, 257. 

Embalming, 156. 

Embryology, 19-20, 29. 

Emigration, relation of to imperialism, 


Emperor, Roman, 204, 205; worship of, 
209, 210. 

Empire, American, 437; Assyrian, 152; 

_ Byzantine, 228-229, 492-493; Charle- 

_ magne’s, 493-496, 501; early European, 

367; Holy Roman, 496-498; Persian, 


152, 169; Roman, 204-205, 490. 
Enclosure movement, 357-358, 369-371. 
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Engineering, Roman, 212. 

Engrossing, 347. 

Entente, Anglo-French, 566. 

Eolithic Age, 109, 110. 

Eolithic culture, doubt concerning, 119 
and Note; evidence offered for existence 
of, 34-35- 

Eoliths, 11g. 

Epictetus, 780. 

Epicureanism, 182, 779; Roman, 210, 211. 

Equality, theory of, 284. 

Erasmus, 251, 257. 

Eskimo, 42-43, 325. 

Etruscans, 195; in Italy, 197; influence of 
on Rome, 208, 209. 

Eucharist, 732, 737, 738, 747- 

Euclid, 182. 

Euripides, 187. 

Euxine Sea, 166. 

Evolution, organic, 15-47; and religious 
beliefs, 28, 300-301, 756; Darwin’s 
theory of, 23-26, 300-301; defined, 16, 
18; de Vries’s explanation of, 26—27; 
evidence supporting, 18-22; Lamarck’s 
theory of, 22-23; limits of, 46; man’s 
relation to, 29-33; teaching of, 686; 
Weismann’s contribution to, 26-27. 

Excommunication, 499, 739. 

Experts, proposed use of, in democracies, 
542-543. 

Exposure of children, 622. 

Extreme unction, 738. 


Factory system, 377-381; status of work- 
ers, 407-409. 

“Fair price,” in Middle Ages, 348, 340, 
351- 

Fairs, medieval, 352. 

Family, on American frontier, 633; as 
social institution, 601-602; disintegra- 
tion of, 640-643; early Teutonic, 625; 
effect of Industrial Revolution on, 634- 
635; effect of urbanization on, 635, 636; 
forms of, 606-608; functions of, 640, 
641, 643; Greek, 616-617; Hebrew, 
614-616; origin of, 603-604; Roman, 
619, 621. 

Farming, commercial, in the United 
States, 396; subsistence, in the United 
States, 391, 396. See also Agriculture. 

Fascism, 539, 549. 

Fashoda, 446. 

Father, position of in family, 607, 614, 
616; among early Teutonic tribes, 625, 
626; among Greeks, 617; among He- 
brews, 614, 616; among Romans, 610; 
in England, 630, 631, 632; on American 
frontier, 634; during Middle Ages, 627. 

Ferdinand, Franz, 563. 

Ferry, Jules, 567. 
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Fertile Crescent, importance of, 142, 144. 

Feudal system, 502-504; position of the 
Church in, 504; relation of to manorial 
system, 504. 

Feudalism, 237, 510. 
system. 

Fire, use of by prehistoric man, 121. 

First Principles, Spencer’s, 300-301. 

Five-year Plan in Russia, 38r. 

Flint and flint mining in prehistoric times, 
120, 125. 

Flood, the, legend of, 158. 

Folkways and mores, 52 Note, 107, 108, 
310-311. 

Food of prehistoric man, 124, 126, 128. 

Force, as explanation of the origin of the 
state, 457; in international relations, 
567-568. 

Ford cars, 401-402. 

Forestalling, 347. 

Franciscans, 746. 

Franklin, Benjamin, 270. 

Frederick I, 247. 

Free love, 792. 

Free trade, 290; establishment of, 430; 
in Roman Empire, 202, 338, 339; in 
the nineteenth century, 385; in the 
United States, 306-307. 

Freedom, intellectual, in the Middle 
Ages, 241-245; in the modern period, 
274-275. 

Freedom of enterprise, 290; in the United 
States, 389-3900. 

French Academy of Science, 278. 

French economists, 282. 

French Revolution of 1789, 279-286, 287, 
457, 460, 631, 632. 

French society in the eighteenth century, 
280-281. 

Fulton, Robert, 304. 

Function as a basis for classifying institu- 
tions, 315. 

Functions, of the Christian Church, 
738-739; of economic institutions, 321— 
322; of the family, 604-605, 640-643; 
of education, 659-660, 674, 675, 678; of 
marriage, 605-606; of political institu- 
tions, 453-454; of religion, 699-700. 

Fundamentalism, 301. 

Fundamentalists, religious views of, 767— 
768. 

Future life, 180; belief concerning, in 
Babylonia, 155; in Egypt, 154, 156; 
in Rome, 208. 


See also Feudal 


Gainsborough, 276. 

Galileo, 244, 260, 261, 278, 209: 
Galvani, 270. 

Gauls in Italy, 106. 

Geneva Disarmament Conference, 589. 
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Geneva Protocol, 592. 

Geographic determinism, 95. a 

Geographic factors, influence of, on d 
velopment and spread of culture, 88 
90; on economic and political lif 
90-92; on ethical standards, 92; « 
Greek culture, 167-168; on interrel; 
tions of peoples, 92-94; on location 
cities, 86; on movement of people 
150; on Near Eastern cultures, 142, 14 
147-149; on occupations, 90-91; 0 
population, 90; on religion and ethic 
standards, 92; on Roman culture, 19; 
193; on spread of Oriental cultur 
163; on temperament, 94-95; limitatic 
of by man, 95-08; relative force ¢ 
86-87. 

Geographic factors in Aten coloni 
life, go-91, 92. 

Geology in modern science, ae 300. 

Geometry, 156, 182. 

Germans. See Teutons. ; -4 

Germany, retarded political developmen 
of, 512; unification of, 561-562. 

Gibbon, Edward, 727, 728. 

Giotto, 255. 

Godwin, William, 477-478. 

Gold in Near Eastern cultures, 144. _ 

Golden Fleece, legend of, 144. 

Goldsmiths, in England, 366. 

“Good life,” the, 662, 804. 

Gotama, 714-715. 

Government, assumption of new func 
tions by, 536-539; in business, 534-536 
problem of functions of, 531-5395 Te 
lation of administrative bran 
legislative, 546. 

Governments, absolute, 512-514; cabi 
and presidential, 522-526; federal 
unitary, 526-527; interest of in 
rialism, 432; modern, compared, 5 
529; popular, 285, 496-497, 514-520. 

Grant, Madison, The Passing of tl 
Great Race, 75. 

Gravitation, theory of, 278. 

Great Britain, constitutional law in, 465 

Great Leviathan, 456. 

Great Mother, in Roman culture, 
worship of, 153-154. 

Great Reform Bill of 1832, 288. 

Greeks, attempts at political union, 
177; colonial movements of, 165 
compared with Romans, 200; - 
of with Near East, 160, 166, 169 
mestic institutions of, 616-618; 
nomic life of, 172-173, 337, 3383 
of, 778-779; ethnology of, 168— 
games of, 184; individualism of, 171 
influence of on American politi 
development, 176-177; influence 0 


on modern civilization, 188-190; in- 
fluence of on Near East, 178; influence 
of on Rome, 208, 209, 212, 663-664; 
| intellectual life of in Ionia and Italy, 
| 178-179, 195; interstate relations of, 
554; origin of, 165; political develop- 
_ ment of, 170-177. 

| Gregory VII, 499, 736. 

Grimaldi Man, 124. 

Grotius, Hugo, 275, 556-557. 

_ Group life as a source of social influences, 
100, IOI—I02, 777. 

_ Group marriage, 608, 609. 

_ Guilds, educational, 666. 

_ Guilds, industrial, early modern, 271-2723 
medieval, 346-350, 354, 359-362; Ro- 
man, 339- 

Bereenbers, 267. 


Hague Conferences, 583-584; relation of 
to League of Nations, 586; relation of 
to World Court, sor. 
| Hague Court of Arbitration, 592. 
Hair form as basis of racial distinction, 
i Ar, 76. 
Haller, 279. 
| Hals, Frans, 276. 
| Hanseatic League, 350, 352, 507- 
| Hargreaves, James, 374. 
| Hebrews, “Houses” of, 614. 
_ Heidelberg Man, 32. 
Hellenistic period, 177-178, 179; science 
in the, 182, 183. 
| Heresy, 746-747. 
Herodotus, 187. 
| Hetaerae, 617. 
| Hewn axe, 125. 
oxi, 42-43. 
ippocrates, 259. 
Historic cultures, characteristics of, 130. 
| History, beginnings of, 131, 138-130, I4l. 
‘Hobbes, Leting 456, 457- 
' Hogarth, 276. 
_ Holbein, 276. 
| Holland, early modern period of, 274-275. 
Holy Order, 738. 
Holy Roman Empire, 237, 486-498. 
Homer, 169, 179, 180, 186-187, 711. 
| Hominidae, 31, 32-33, 38. See also 
Chart III, 33. 
Homo Sapiens, 31, 46. 
Horace, 187, 213. 
. of labor, proposals for shortening, 


: eoncchold distinguished from family, 602. 
Howe, Elias, 394. 

| Humanism, 669, 670; religious, 762-763. 
Humanists, Italian, 214. 
‘Humanitarianism, nineteenth-century, 
293, 764. 
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Hundred Years’ War, 357. 

Hus, John, 747. 

Husband, position of in family. See 
Father. 

Huxley, 300, 301. 


Ikhnaton, 155. 

Iliad, 186. 

Immigration in the United States, 380. 

Imperialism, achievements of, 422, 444, 
449; and colonial markets, 447; and 
protectionism, 445; as a factor in inter- 
national relations, 564-567; as a solution 
for emigration, 447; costs of, 446; criti- 
cal analysis of, 444-449; defined, 427- 
428; early modern, 363, 428-429; In an- 
cient times, 427; international control 
of, 448; labor problems of, 442-443; ma- 
terial rewards of, 441, 446-448; methods 
of acquiring territory, 437-441; methods 
of exploitation, 441-444; modern, 304— 
305, 431-437; opposition to, in Eng- 
land, 429-430; proposed remedies for, 
448; raw materials affected by, 447; 
revival of, 385; relation of to arma- 
ments, 446, 565; relation of to inter- 
national alliances, 446, 565-566; rela- 
tion of to international crises, 446, 566; 
relation of to mercantilism, 365; 
relation of to nationalism, 428, 566— 
577; relation of to war, 445-446, 565— 
566; relation of to world economy, 445; 
United States, 436-437. 

Implements, medieval, 339. 

“Tnalienable rights,” 519. 

Incas, culture of, 123, 128. 

India, in imperialism, 445, 449. 

Indian, American, 42-43. 

Individual liberty, 290, 291, 475- 

Individualism, economic, 376-377; effect 
of on education, 660; influence of on 
domestic life, 630, 637-638; influence of 
on ethical standards, 787; Greek, 180; 
reaction against, 420-423; Renaissance, 
251-252; theory of, 478-482. See also 
Laissez-faire. 

Industrial democracy, experiments with 
in the United States, 413. 

Industrial Revolution, r10, 295-296, 354, 
370; and growth of population, 298; 
and social problems, 298, 299; chro- 
nology of, 372-373; defined, 372; effect 
of on commerce, 381-382; effect of on 
education, 671; effect of on industry, 
377-381; good and evil consequences 
of, 424; ‘mechanical inventions of, 3743 
relation of to revival of imperialism, 
431-432; spread of, 380-381. 

Industrial’ Revolution in the United 
States, 393-399. 
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Industrial workers, influence of on 
nineteenth-century civilization, 292— 
293, 295-296; insecurity of, 292. 

Industrialism, spread of, 441-442. 

Industry, Arab, 232; early modern period 
in, 271-272; Greek, 337; in the United 
States, 3093-402; medieval, 236, 344-3505 
modern problems of, 407-418; nine- 
teenth century, 372-381; Roman, 201- 
202, 338. 

Infanticide, 611. 

Inheritance as a family function, 605. 

Initiative and referendum, 521-522. 

Innate behavior, 71. 

Inguisition, 739. 

Instability under modern economy, 424. 

Interdependence of nations, 335, 382- 
385, 576-577- j 

Interest, 366; medieval conception of, 
351-352. 

International, The, 594-595. 

International Labor Office, 594-596. 

International Postal Union, 582-583. 

Internationalism, 800, 801, 803; financial, 
385; industrial, 384-385. 

Inventions, American, 393-395; as factor 
in culture change, 59-60, 96; modern, 
297-208. 

Tonia, 169, 178, 181. 

Tron in Near Eastern cultures, 144. 

Tron Age, 38. 

Irridentism, 563. 

Isis, 153, 154- 

Italians, ancient, 195. 

Italy, alliance with Central Powers, 566; 
retarded political development of, 512; 
seventeenth-century, 275; unification 
of, 501, 562. 


James I, on divine right, 513. 

Japan, in imperialism, 449; marriage cus- 
toms of, 610; opened to treaty relations, 
558. 

Java Man, 32-33. 

Jay treaty, 592. 

Jeans, Sir James, 130-131. 

Jefferson, Thomas, on individualism, 478. 

Jehovah, 717, 718, 719, 723. 

Jesus, 723, 727, 728, 761, 762; divinity of, 
757; teachings of, 724-726. 

John the Baptist, 723. 

John, King, 515. 

Jones, Inigo, 277. 

Jonson, Ben, 302. 

Journeymen guilds, 360. 

Judaism, 147, 155; 717-718, 727) 728. 

Judicial settlement of international dis- 
putes, 592, 803. 

Juno, 208. 

Jupiter, 208. 
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Justinian, on marriage, 609. 
Justinian Code, 207, 468. 
Juvenal, 213, 214. 


Kant, Immanuel, ethical teachings of, 
782-783. 

Kellogg-Briand Pact, 590, 592. 

King Cotton, 399. 

Kingdom of Heaven, 722. 

Kingdom of Italy, 289. 

Kingdoms, early Teutonic, 490-491. 

Kinship in family relations, 608. 

Knossos, 164, 165. 

Kropotkin, 477-478. 

Kultur, German, 567. 


“Labels” and slogans in politics, 534-536 
Labor, division of, 326-328; forced, in 
Africa, 443; problems of in backware | 
countries, 442-444; problems of in the 
United States, 389. 
Labor market, 375; importance to ma- 
chine industry, 371-372. 

Labor unions, 411-412. 

Laissez-faire and imperialism, 430; ethics 
of, 796; reaction against, 293-294, 420- 
423; theory of, 283-284. See 0 
Individualism. 

Lamarck, 22-23. 

Land in the United States, 388. 

Languages, German, 221; Greek, 169, 
178, 223, 228, 668; Indo-European, 146, 
165, 195; Latin, 194, 214, 223, 224, 2 , 
238, 256, 668; national, 237, 238; 
Romance, 221. 

Laocoon, 185. 

“Large” family, 606-607. 

“Large scale” production, 378. 

Lavoisier, 278. 

Law, as a factor in inculcating the social 
heritage, 107-108; common, 467, 468; 
constitutional, 468; ethics of, 557, 794- 
795; functions of, 466-467; Hebrew, 
724; international, 207, 556-550, 577- 
578; of Nations, 207; of Nature, 182, 
207; of Reason, 182; public, 571; 
Roman, 205-207, 211, 223, 468, 489, 
492; statute, 467, 468; the “rule of 
law,” 290. 

League Assembly, 586, 587, 592, 593. 

League budget, 587, 5904. ' 

League Council, 586, 591, 593. 

League Covenant, 538, 539, 587, 590, 591, 
592, 503, 594. 

League of Nations, 448, 464, 573, 585-591, 
596. 

League secretariat, 587-588. 

“Learned behavior” as a factor i in cul- 
ture, 72-73: 
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: Legislatures in the United States, 544- 


545- . 

Leisure as a factor in culture develop- 
ment, 145. 

Leo X, Pope, 264, 748. 

Levirate, 615. 

Liberal Arts, the, 662-663. 

Liberalism, 288, 289-291; in contempo- 
rary religion, 301. 

Liberty, compatibility with authority, 
472-473; individual, relation to govern- 
mental functions, 546-548; relation to 
law, 474, 475; religious, 752-753. 

“Tiberty, equality, and fraternity,” 284. 

Libraries, Babylonian, 158. 

Life, origin and nature of, 14-15; record 
of, by geologic periods, 16-17. 

Life of Jesus, Renan’s, 301. 

Linnaeus, 279. 

Lippman, Walter, 792. 

Literacy, 133, 134. 

Literature, Arab, 231; Babylonian, 158; 
Greek, 179, 186-188, 256; Hebrew, 159; 
Hellenistic, 188; medieval, 237-238; 
modern, 302-304; Renaissance, 256; 
Roman, 188, 211-214, 256. 

“Little Englanders,” 436. 

Livy, 213. 

Loans, American, 404; to backward coun- 
tries, 440. 

Locke, John, 274, 456, 457, 476. 

Locomotive, 374, 394. 

Lollards, 747. 

Lord Elgin, 185. 

Lord’s Supper, 732, 733- 

Lorenzo ‘“‘the Magnificent,” 252. 

Lower Paleolithic Age, 119-121. 

Louis XIV, Age of, 277. 

Loyola, 751. 

Lucretius, 210, 780. 

Lull, R. S., on Neanderthal Man, 35. 

Luther, Martin, 265-266, 629, 748-749. 

Lutheranism, 749. 

Lydia, 169. 

Lyell, Charles, 300. 

Lysippus, 185. 


McCormick, Cyrus, 394. 

McNary-Haugen Bill, 419. 

Machiavelli, 263, 273. 

Machine industry, in the United States, 
395, 400-402. ; 

Madonnas, relation to Isis, 154. 

Magdalenian culture, 122. 

Magellan, 26r. 

Magna Charta, 515. 

Magna Graecia, 166, 181. 

Malaysian, 42-43. 

Maldistribution of income and wealth. 
See Wealth and income. 
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Man, antiquity of, 300; as culture builder, 
66-73; as social animal, 1-4; classifica- 
tion of in the animal kingdom, 29-30; 
compared with other animals, 31, 71; 
evolution of, 29-47; ‘“‘humanness” of, 
III-112; manual dexterity of, 60; 
mental capacity of, 46, 67-73; physical 
changes during evolution of, 37; origin 
of, 28; place of origin of, 38-39; plas- 
ticity of, 69-73; prehistoric ancestors 
of, 36-37; prehuman antecedents of, 
31-36; vocal powers of, 68-69. 

Mandates Commission, 567. 

Mandates system, 567. 

Manners, influence of geographic condi- 
tions on, 94. 

Manor, medieval, compared with modern 
village, 341; place in feudal system, 
504; relation to Roman villa, 340. 

Manorial system, 331, 340-344; decay 
of, 355-359; disadvantages of, 343- 


344. 

Manufacturing. See Industry. 

Marco Polo, 260. 

Marcus Aurelius, 189, 200, 211, 780. 

Marketing, as an agrarian problem, 402- 
403, 418-419; as a problem of modern 
industry, 424. 

Markets, colonial, 446-447. 

Marriage, as civil contract, 626; as sacra- 
ment, 624, 625, 626, 738, 781; as social 
institution, 602; civil, 629; “common 
law,” 626, 652; companionate, 648-650, 
792; during Age of Chivalry, 628; 
early Christian, 623, 624; early Teu- 
tonic, 626; economic aspects of, 606; 
forms of, 608-609; forms of contract, 
610-611; Greek, 617; Hebrew, 615-616; 
in American colonies, 632-633; influ- 
ence of Reformation on, 629-630; laws 
affecting, 651-654; licenses, 652, 653; 
permanence of, 644-646; restrictions 
on, 609-610; Roman, 620, 621; Spartan, 
617, 618; universality of, 605-606. 

Marseilles, founding of, 166. 

Marx, Karl, 294. 

Massachusetts Bay Colony, education in, 
678. 

Matriarchal type of family, 607. 

Matrilineal groups, 608. 

Maya culture, 123, 128. 

Mazda, 716. 

Measuring devices of antiquity, 134. 

Medici, 252. 

Medicine, Egyptian, 156; ethics of, 794; 
Renaissance, 259. 

Medieval heritage in modern civilization, 
245. 

Medieval 
232-237. 


society, characteristics of, 
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Mediterranean race, 147; in Greece, 168. 

Mediterranean Sea, 42, 74; importance of 
during ancient times, 137, 138, 140; 
importance of in medieval trade, 350. 

Melanesian Negro, 42-43. 

Mercantilism, 273, 290, 367, 397, 398, 4203 
mercantile system, 363-365; passing of, 
374-377; theory of, 364-365. 

Merchant class, 332, 360. 

Merchant guilds, 337, 347-348. 

Mesocephalic, 41. 

Mesopotamia, economic and political de- 
velopment of, 148-150. 

Messiah, 714, 722, 724. 

Metal coins, 159. 

Metals, early uses of, 134-136, 144. 

Michelangelo, 252, 255. 

Middle Ages, the, attitude of toward 
classical learning, 665; chronology of, 
116; importance of Christian Church in, 
222-2273; interstate relations during, 
554-555; peoples of, 219-221; political 
development during, 491; preservation 
of Roman culture in, 224; relation of to 
ancient and to modern civilization, 216, 
217. 

Militarists and war, 8or. 

Mill, John Stuart, ethical teachings, 783. 

Milton, John, 251. 

Minerals in the United States, 388. 

Minoan culture, 164. 

Minorities in Europe, 562-564. 

Miracles, Christian, 726. 

Missi dominici, 495. 

Missionaries, Christian, 727. 

Modernists, religious views of, 760-767. 

Mohammedans, attacks by on Christian 
world, 217, 218, 502; religion of, 147, 
155, 717- 

Monarchy, absolute, 469; constitutional, 
469. 

Monasticism, 224, 737-738. 

Money, as measure of wealth, 364; in the 
Middle Ages, 332-333, 341, 352; under 
town economy, 332-333. 

Mongoloid, 42-43. 

Monks, influence of in Middle Ages, 
226-227. 

Monogamy, 607, 608, 600, 611. 

Monopoly under the guild system, 340, 
350. 

Montaigne, 256. 

Montesquieu, 282. 

Moors, 509. 

Morality, among “primitive” peoples, 
776-777; Christian, 624; Egyptian, 154; 
Hebrew, 777-778; influence of urban- 
ization on, 636, 637; Roman, 621; sex, 
604-605; standards of, 788-789. 

Mores, 660, 661, 663. 
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Morocco, crises of 1905 and 1011, 446, 
566. ) 

Morphology, 19, 29. 

Mother, effect of Industrial Revolution on 
status of, 635; position of in family, 
among the Hebrews, 614, 615, 616; 
in American colonies and on American ~ 
frontier, 632, 633, 634; in early Chris- 
tian period, 623; in early Teutonic 
period, 626; in England, 630-631; in 
feudal period, 627; in Greece, 617; in 
Rome, 619, 620. 

Mt. Olympus, 179, 180. 

Mousterian culture, 120-121. 

Municipality, Roman conception of, 489. 

Murillo, 276. 

Museums, Renaissance art in, 256. 

Mutations theory, 66-67. 

Mycenaean culture, 165. 

Mysteries, Eleusian, 719, 720. 

Myth, 711. 

Mythology, Roman, 208, 209. 


Naples, founding of, 166. 

Napoleon I, 287, 570. 

Napoleonic Code, 492. 

Napoleonic Wars, 370, 570. 

Nation contrasted with the State, 464. 

National economy, 334-335, 355- 

National states, 334, 360-361. 

Nationalism, 284, 285, 288, 507, 508; 
among backward peoples, 449; as 
ethical problem, 802-803; cultural, 
508-509; during the Age of Revolution, 
284, 285, 288, 289; during Renaissance, 
262; economic, 385, 445; effect of on 
religion, 273-274; influence of on educa- 
tion, 671-672; nineteenth-century, 385; 
problems of in international relations, 
561-564; relation of to imperialism, 
445, 566-567, 428. 

Native policy under imperialism, 442-444. 

Nature worship, 153-154. 

“Natural man,” 712, 713, 740, 764, 765, 
781. 

Navy League in the United States, 566- 
567. 

Neanderthal Man, 35-36. 

Near East, the, as beginning point of 
Neolithic culture, 127; contact of with 
Rome, 198; contribution of to Greek 
philosophy, science, and art, 160; con- 
tributions of to religion, 147; dissemi- 
nation of culture by, 160, 229-230; 
diversity of culture in, 147-148; 
geographic areas of, 141-142; political 
development of, 148-152; religions of, 
153-155. 

Negrito, 42-43. 

Negro, 74; African, 42-43. 


Negroid, 42-43, 77. 

‘Neolithic culture, 118, 124-129; chro- 

nology of, 128; contribution of to civi- 

lization, 128-129; in Crete, 163-164; in 

Greece, 128, 168, 169; in Italy, 195; 

life of Neolithic man, 126-127; place of 

origin of, 127-128; trade during period 

of, 137-138. 

Neoplatonism, 733. 

| New Learning, 667, 669, 670. 

| New Stone Age, 118, 124. 

| New Testament, 723, 724, 726, 727, 769. 

| New Zealand, socialism in, 484. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 299, 300, 484. 

Nibelungenlied, 238. 

| Niebuhr, 3or. 

| Nile, importance of, 142. 

Nirvana, 714, 715. 

| Nobility. See Aristocracy. 

| Nomadic economy, 327-329. 

Nordic, 42, 74. 

| Normandy, 502, 503. 

_Northmen, attacks 
Europe, 502. 

Novum Organum, Bacon’s, 261. 
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_ Occam, William of, 243. 
'“Occam’s razor,” 243, 260. 
Occupations, influence of geographic con- 
| _ ditions on, 90-91. 
| Odoacer, 401. 
- Odyssey, 186. 
| Office international d’hygiene publique, 583. 
Offspring, care of, among animals, 602- 
1 604. 
Old Stone Age, 118. 
| Old Testament, 723. 
Oligarchy, 469. 
| Olympic games, 180. 
On Christian Doctrine, St. Augustine’s, 
_ _ 739; 744- 
On the Law of War and Peace, Grotius’ 
275, 556-557- 
_ Open field system, 339, 342. 
_ Oratory, Greek, 187-188. 
Orientals in Italy, 196. 
Origin of Species, Darwin’s, 300. 
Ornaments in prehistoric cultures, 120, 
E20, 122. 
Orpheus, 7109. 
Orphism, 720. 
Osiris, 153, 154. 

Otherworldliness, 234, 737-738, 744, 745- 
Overproduction, biological, 421-422; and 
Darwin’s theory of evolution, 23-24. 

Oxford Movement, the, 767. 


Pacifists, 802. 
Paganism, relation of to Christianity, 
729-730. 
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Paleontology, 18, 31. 

Paleolithic Age, 118; cultures of, 119-124; 
divisions of, 119. 

Palestine, 141. 

Pan-American Union, 583. 

Panathenaea, 173. 

Papacy, establishment of, 735-737. 

Papal states, 500-sor. 

Paper, 133; introduction of into Europe, 
267. 

Papyrus, early use of, 132; in Egypt and 
Greece, 157. 

Paracelsus, 259. 

Paris, Congress of, 581. 

Parliament, English, 462; development of, 
415-4106. 

Parthenon, 185. 

Pascal, 695, 606. 

Patriarchal type of family, 607. 

Patrilineal groups, 608. 

Patriotism, 802; relation of to imperial- 
ism, 434. 

Paul, the Apostle, 197, 731, 732; on do- 
mestic practices, 623-624. 

Peace, attempts to preserve, 560-573; 
interest of International Labor Office 
in, 594; League of Nations activity 
concerning, 588-sor. 

Peel, Sir Robert, 376. 

Pei, W. C., Chinese paleontologist, 34. 

Peking man, 34-35. 

Penance, 738. 

Penetration, economic, 440. 

Peoples, of the ancient Near East, 145- 
146; of the Greek world, 168-160; of 
the Middle Ages, 219-221; of the 
Roman world, 194-196; “backward,” 
438. 

Pericles, 185. 

Permanent Court of Arbitration, 591. 

Perpetuation, provisions for, in institu- 
tions, 312. 

Persephone, 180. 

Petrarch, 240. 

Pharaohs, 149, 150. 

Phidias, 184. 

Philippines, in imperialism, 445. 

Philosophy, eighteenth-century, 282-286, 
374; Greek, 180-182; Hellenistic, 181- 
182; integration with Christianity, 
729-730; Roman, 210, 211. 

Phoenicians, 146. 

Physical Universe, character of, 11-14. 

Piltdown Man, 34. 

Pithecanthropus erectus, 32, 67. 

Planning, economic, 422-423. 

Plants, domesticated, in prehistoric times, 
126, 327. 

Plasticity, biological, 72; relation of to 
ethical standards, 791. 
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Plato, 175, 181, 188, 781; ethical teach- 
ings of, 778, 779; ideas on domestic life, 
618; influence of on Renaissance do- 
mestic life, 629; on education, 662. 

Platonic love, 629. 

Plautus and Terence, 187. 

Pluralism, theory of, 466. 

Plutarch, 189, 197. 

Political institutions, 314, 315; in early 
modern period, 272-273. 

Political life, influence of geographic con- 
ditions on, 91, 167, 170. 

Political science, 181. 

Political thought, divine right, 273; dur- 
ing the Renaissance, 262-263; eight- 
eenth century, 285; Greek, 174-175, 
178; influence of Greek, on later 
civilization, 177; political realism, 288. 

Politics, ethics of, 798-800. 

Polyandry, 608, 611. 

Polygyny; 608, 609, 611; Hebrew, 615. 

Polynesian, 42-43. 

Polytheism, 709-711, 710. 

Popular government, 285, 514-520; organ- 
ization of, 523-527; reaction against, 
527-528; variations of, 520-522. 

Population, 370} as factor in imperialism, 
432; ‘‘excess,”’ 447; increase of under 
town economy, 332; nineteenth- 
century, in Europe, 431; in the United 
States, 389, 436. 

Potter’s wheel, 137. 

Pottery, 137; in prehistoric period, 124. 

Poverty, problem of, 417. 

Power, economic, abuse of, 550. 

Praetors, Roman, 206, 207. 

Predestination, 732, 733, 750. 

Prehistory, chronology of, 39, 118-110, 
130; compared with historical period, 
130-131; contributions of to civiliza- 
tion, 128-129; divisions of, 118. 

Presbyterianism, 749, 753. 

Prince Henry of Portugal, 362. 

Prince, Machiavelli’s, 263. 

Principia, Newton’s, 278. 

Printing, invention of, 262, 267. 

Private property, 325, 326, 328, 332. 

Procreation as a marriage function, 606. 

Producer’s goods, 328-329. 

Production, problem of, 424. 

Professions, ethics of, 794-795. 

Progress, of ideas during Renaissance, 
268-269; modern, 297-208. 

Proletariat, 296. 

Promiscuity, 606. 

Protection. See Tariffs. 

Protectorates, 440. 

Protestant Reformation, 263-267; 747- 
751; consequences of, 266-267, 751-754. 

Psychology in relation to ethics, 791. 
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Public opinion, 799; in government, 538- _ 
539- 

Public press, 799. 

Pyramids, 154, 156. 


Races, 38-46; amalgamation among, 44- 
46; “American,” 45; and history, 78, | 
79; “Aryan Race,” 146; criteria of | 
classifications of, 40-41; Cro-Magnon, 
123; defined, 73-74; distribution off 
42-44; Dixon’s classification of, 42; _ 
effect of on marriage, 609; “evolution- | 
ary stages” in development of, 75-7630) 
intelligence tests applied to, 76; | 
Kroeber’s classification of, 42; Neander- | 
thal, 123; physical characteristics of, _ 

42-44; question of racial superiority, 
74-78, 454; ‘Semitic Races,” 146-147. | 

Racial determinism, 74-78. Wye | 

Racial factors, as limitation to cultural — 
advance, 76-77; in cultural advance 
73-80. 

Racial mixing, 76, 77. 

Railroads in the United States, 396. 

Ramsay, 276. 

Ranke, Leopold von, 3o1. 

Raphael, 255. 

Rationalism, influence of on modern liter- 
ature, 302, 303; influence of on religion, 
755-759: . 

Raw materials, in imperialism, 432, 433, 
447; in American trade, 403. 

Reaper, McCormick, 394. 

Recognition as an international problem, 
559-561. 

Reformation in England, 
guild system, 361. 

Regrating, 347. 

Regularized behavior as a characteristi 
of institutions, 310-311. 

Reindeer Men, 37. 

Rejuvenation, relation of to family, 604: 
605. 

Relationships affecting marriage customs 
609. 

Religion, anthropomorphic, 179; as a 
family function, 605; Buddhism, 714- 
715; contribution of Near East, 147, 
155; defined, 696-697; diversity of, 701; 
effect of science on, 299-302; geographic 
influence on, 92; in Ancient Near East, 
153; in early modern period, 273-274; 
in eighteenth century, 284; in Greece, 
179-180, 711, 719-720; in Rome, 208- 
210; influence upon Egyptian life, 156; 
Judaism, 147, 155, 717-719, 726, 727; 
marriage customs affected by, 609; 
of prehistoric man, 121; oriental, in 
Italy, 198; oriental, in Rome, 209; 
perversion of, 702, 704; polytheism. 
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179, 180; “primitive,” 705-709; rela- 
tion of to society, 701-703; values 
of, 703-704; Zoroastrianism, 715-717. 
See also Christianity. 

Religious liberty, 273, 274, 284. 

Rembrandt, 276. - 

Remodeling, political, 533-534. 

Renaissance, the, 242; and ethics, 781— 
782; and modern literature, 302; and 
religion, 760; chronology of, 216; eco- 
nomic factors of, 249; historical signifi- 
cance of, 247-248; individualism dur- 
ing, 252, 253, 257; influence of Roman 
culture on, 250-251; political develop- 
ment during, 262-263; relation of to 
Greek culture, 189; relation of to 
Middle Ages, 216, 217; state of society 
during, 240. 

Renan, Ernest, 307, 723. 

Reparations, German, 383. 

Representation, occupational and_ pro- 
portional, 545. 

Republic, Plato’s, 175, 176, 181; 
mestic questions, 618. 

Resources, natural, distribution of, 384, 
428; of backward countries, 441; of the 
United States, 388. 

Restoration period, the, English domestic 
practices during, 631. 

Revolution, of 1688, 456, 513; of 1830, 
287, 288; of 1848, 288, 481; Puritan, 
456; Russian (1917), 460, 797. 

Revolutions, effect of on international 
law, 558; in Latin America, 187. 

Reynolds, 276. 

Rhine Commission, 583. 

Rhodesian Man, 35. 

Right of revolution, 285, 287, 476. 

Rights, individual, 472-473; legal, 473- 
4753 — 475-476; natural, 283-284, 
473, 5 

Rept Catholic Church, 768. See also 
Church, medieval. 

Romans, characteristics of, 199-201; 
compared with Greeks, 200; tolerance 
of, 200, 201. 

Romantic love, 628. 

Romantic movement in literature, 303. 

Rome, capital of Christendom, 223; 
citizenship in, 196; contributions of to 
civilization, 214; contribution of to 
international law, 556, 557; economic 
life in, 201-202; expansion of, 192; 
Greek influence on, 197-198; influence 
of on Christian Church, 222-224; in- 
fluence of on political institutions, 488- 
490; intellectual life in, 210-211; inter- 
community relations in, 554; persecu- 
tion of Christians in, 200, 734-7353 
political development of, 202-205. 
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Romney, 276. 
Rousseau, 282, 283, 457. 
Royal Society, 278. 
Rubens, 276. 


Sacraments, 732, 733, 738-730- 

Sagas and Eddas, 238. 

St. Augustine, 214, 624, 730, 731, 744; on 
domestic practices, 624. 

StRaulyasoue7ccs 

St. Peter’s Church, 254, 264, 748. 

Saint Simon, 294. 

Salvation, 732; among Buddhists, 715. 

Sappho, 187. 

Scholastics, 667. 

Science, ancient Egyptian, 156; applied 
to agriculture, 370, 371, 402; applied 
to communication and transport, 208, 
576-577; Arab, 231; Byzantine, 220; 
early modern period, 277-279; effect of 
early Christianity on, 183; eighteenth 
century, 296, 297; experimental method 
in, 244-245; Greek, 170, 182-183, 242; 
importance of in modifying geographic 
influences, 96-97; in modern civiliza- 
tion, 296-2073 in universities, 669; in- 
fluence of on ethics, 787, 789-790; 
influence of Reformation on, 261-262; 
influence of on religious thought, 299- 
302, 754-759; medieval, 242-245; Ren- 
aissance, 259-262; Roman, 210, 211; 
social significance of in eighteenth 
century, 286. See also Scientific meth- 
od and scientific progress. 

Scientific attitude, in the social sciences, 
7-8; obstacles to, 7. 

Scientific criticism, applied to the Scrip- 
tures, 301. 

Scientific method, 26r. 

Scientific progress, social significance of, 
270. 

Security, under the guild system, 340. 

Selective breeding, 20-21. 

Self-sufficiency, of family, 640; of Greek 
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334, 364, 445; village, 329, 330. 

Senate, Roman, 204. 
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aia 

Serbian crisis, 573. 
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354) 358-359; in Central Europe, 354; 
in France, 354; in Russia, 354; medie- 
val, 341, 342. 

Set, 154. 

Sewing machine, 394. 

Sex, as a factor in marriage, 604, 605; 
ethics concerning, 791-794; repression 
of, 640. 
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Sherman Anti-Trust Act, 4or. 

Short ballot, 542. 

Sinai Peninsula, 144. 

Sinanthropus pekinensis, 34. 

Sippe, 625. 

Slavery, 341-342; African, 442; effect of 
on domestic life in the South, 633; in 
the United States, 392, 398, 390. 

Slaves, importance of in spread of culture, 
161; in Roman world, 196, 108. 

Slavs, conversion of to Christianity, 230; 
in medieval world, 221, 230. 

“Small” family, 606-607. 

Smith, Adam, 282, 284, 375, 376, 429, 479 

Smith, G. Elliott, on Peking Man, 34. 

Social classes, relation of to biological 
qualities, 82. 

Social contract, 285, 457, 517. 
Compact theory. 

Social control as a factor in human de- 
velopment, 103. 

Social factors, defined, 100; modification 
of, 109-110; increasing relative impor- 
tance of, 110-112. 

Social inheritance, effect of on behavior, 
84, 106; inculcation of, 107—109; rela- 
tion of to development of culture, 78, 
104, 105, 106. 

Social legislation, 293, 417-418, 483-484, 
796. 

Social life, function of, 307. 

Social maladjustments resulting from in- 
stitutional rigidity, 313, 316. 

Social organization in the prehistoric 
period, 123, 127. 

Social problems growing out of the Ma- 
chine Age, 298, 299. 

Social psychology in relation to ethics, 
775-779. 

Socialism, 293-295, 421-422, 532; com- 
pared with capitalism, 294-295, 4333 
compared with individualism, 420; in 
modern practices, 484-485; moderate, 
481-482; questions concerning, 422; 
radical, 481; theory of, 480-482; in the 
United States, 482. 

Socialization, as function of family, 604, 
644; in education, 660. 

Society of Jesus, 751. 

Socrates, 181; ethical teachings of, 778. 

Solar system, 11-14. 

Solutrian culture, 121. 

Song of Roland, 238. 

Sophocles, 187. 

Soul, 707. 

South, the, agriculture in, 391; industry 
in, 398-399. 

South African War, 567. 

Sovereignty, 461-462, 465, 466; effect of 
on international relations, 463-464, 
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555; legal and political compared, 46mg 
462; popular, 285, 457. 
Sparta, 167, 170-171, 172. 
Specialization, as a factor in culture 
development, 145; geographic, 384; in 
modern industry, 408; relation of in- 
stitutions to, 644; under town economy, 

331-332. 

Spencer, Herbert, 89, 300, 301. 

Sphere of influence, 440. 

Spindle and loom in the prehistori 
period, 125. ; 

Spinning jenny, 374. 

Spinoza, 275. 

Spirits, belief in, 197, 708-709. 

Standard of living, 379, 416-417. i 

Standardization in American industry, 
401-402. 

Stanley, Henry M., 4309. 

State, the, and moral law, 476; and the 
nation, 464; defined, 458; forms of 
government, 468-470; functions of, 
485-486; independence of, 460-461; 
independence of as a factor in inter- 
national relations, 575-576; independ- 
ence of, limitations on, 577-578; 
intervention of in external affairs, 434; 
intervention of in social problems, 360, 
361, 364, 486-487; recognition of, 559- 
560; relation of to government, 459- 
460; relation of to law, 466-468; rela- 
tion of to other institutions, 464-466; 
relation of to the individual, see 
Chapter XXV; réle of under individ- 
ualism, 376; territorial limitations of, 
4593 theories underlying function of, 

476-483. 

States, national, development of, 507- 
510; of American Union, political status 
of, 460-461. % 

Statute of Apprentices, 361, 375. 

Statutes of Laborers, 357. 

Steam engine, 374, 394. 

Steamboat, 394. 

Stephenson, George, 374. 

Stoddard, Lathrop, 74-75. 

Stoicism, 181, 182, 183, 189, 211, 720, 780. 

Stone Age, 118; in the Near East, 142. 

Strauss, David, 723. 

Structural ancestor. See Chart III, 33. 

Struggle for survival, 24-25. 

Succession as a family function, 605. 

Succession States, 564. 

Suez Canal, 363. ; 

Sumerians in the ancient Near East, 147. 

Sun worship, 153, 158. 

Superiority, national, 434. 

Supreme Court of the United States, 520, 
592. 

Switzerland, direct democracies in, 521. 
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Sylvester, Pope, 500. 


Synthetic Philosophy, 300, 301. 
Syria, imperialism in, 445. 


Taboos, 5, 311, 709. 

Tacitus, 214. 

Tariffs and customs, 338, 347, 351, 364, 
365, 385, 397-398, 428, 420, 432, 445, 
447- 

Tasmanians, 324. 

Taxation in Africa, 443. 

Teaching, ethics of, 795. 

Telegraphic Union, 583. 

Telescope, 260, 278. 

Ten Commandments, The, 717. 

Tenant farming, 356. 

Tetzel, 748. 

Teutons, 217, 219-221, 228, 781. 

Textile arts in the prehistoric period, 125, 
126, 128. 

Thales, 169. 

Theology, Christian, 183, 241; of St. 
Augustine, 730; of St. Paul, 731-733. 

Third French Republic, 288. 

Thirty Years’ War, 275, 555- 

Thomson, J. Arthur, on evolution, 16, 
18. 

Three-field system, 342. 

Thucydides, 187. 

Tigris-Euphrates, 142. 

Titian, 255. 

Tolerance, religious, 266-267, 752-753. 

Tom Jones, Fielding’s, on the Christian 
religion, 57. 

Tools, 328; possessed by prehistoric man, 
120-121, 124. 

Totemism, 707, 708. 

Tours, Battle of, 218. 

Tower of Babel, 158. 

Town economy, 331-334. 

Towns, medieval, 345-346, 350; relation 
of to feudal lords, 345; struggle of for 
independence, 346. 

Toynbee, Arnold, 372. 

Trade, ancient Greek, 169, 170, 337, 338; 
Arab, 232; Byzantine, 229; early mod- 
em, 272; importance of, 137-138; 
Italian, during Renaissance, 248; me- 
dieval, 236, 350-351, 362, 363; of 
Neolithic Age, 137; revolution in, 
in nineteenth century, 381-382; Roman, 
201, 338-339; transfer of control of 
from towns to national state, 353; 
under town economy, 331, 333-334; 
in the United States, 397-398, 403-404. 

Trade unions, 293, 294, 296, 411-412. 

Transitional cultures, 124 and footnote. 

Transportation, in early historical period, 
136-137; in the United States, 381, 382, 
383, 394-396. 
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Transubstantiation, 747. 

“Treasury of Merit,” 737. 

Treaties, 803; with African chiefs, 439. 

Triple Alliance, 446, 572. 

Triple Entente, 446. 

Troy, 165. 

“Truce of God,” 504. 

“Trusts” in the United States, 4or. 

Turks, Ottoman, 218; Seljuk, 218. 

Turnpikes in the United States, 395. 

Twelve Tables, 206. 

Two Treatises on 
Locke’s, 456. 

Types of economy, 323. 

Tyrants, Greek, 173, 185. 


Government, 


John 


Unemployment, 409; and the business 
cycle, 415; as a problem of government, 
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Unification, of Germany, 288; of Italy, 
288. 

Unitarians, 762, 763, 764. 

United States, The, agrarian problems in, 
418-419; as a World Power, 404; busi- 
ness cycle in, 414; civil rights in, 475; 
collectivism in, 484; Constitution of, 
519-520; constitutional law in, 468; 
domestic life in, 613, 632-637, 745, 748- 
750, 751-7543 growth of population in, 
436; legal sovereignty, 462; recognition 
policy of," 560-561; rise of imperialism, 
436; social legislation in, 417-418. 

Universal Culture Pattern, 53-54, 105- 

Universities, attitude of toward humanis- 
tic learning, 258, 669, 670; during 
Renaissance, 258; rise of (Bologna, 
Oxford, Paris, Salerno), 240, 666-667. 

Universities, American, 677, 685. 

Upper Paleolithic, 119; culture, 121-122. 

Urbanization, effect of on domestic life, 
635-636. 

Utilities, public, government operation of, 
537-538. 

Utopia, More’s, 268. 


Vaccination, 279. 

Van Dyck, 276. 

Variations, heritability of, 26-27. 
Vassals, 502. 

Vedas, 714. 

Velasquez, 276. 

Versailles, Treaty of, 563, 593. 
Vienna, Congress of, 581; Treaty of, 580. 
Village economy, 329-331. 

Village, medieval, 339, 340. 
Villeins, emancipation of, 355-3509. 
Virgil, 213, 669. 

Volta, 279. 

Voltaire, 282, 283, 496. 

Voters, requirements of, 540-541. 
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Wage system, 359. 

War, and economic interests, 92-94; as a 
factor in international relations, 557; 
attempts at legal prohibition of, 590, 
802; ethics of, 800-803; importance of 
in early interstate relations, 554-5553 
influence of science on, 298; interna- 
tional restrictions on, 568; legal re- 
strictions on, 577; relation of to im- 
perialism, 445, 446, 565-566, 567; in- 
dustrial, 409-410, 412. 

Washington, President, 568. 

Waterways, importance of in ancient 
Near East, 144; influence of on de- 
velopment of cultures, 89-90. 

Watson, on “emotional seizures,” 71. 

Watt, James, 374. 

Wealth and income, distribution of, 292, 
298, 415-418; ethical aspects of, 706, 
797; in the United States, 4os. 

Wealth of Nations, Adam Smith’s, 284, 
420, 484. 

Weapons in the prehistoric period, 120, 
122, 124. 

Wedding, distinguished from marriage, 
602. 

Weights and measures, 134; Babylonian, 


159. 
Weismann, August, 27. 
Wells, H. G., on relative size of 


planets and their distance from the 
sun, 12. 
Westphalia, Peace of, 555. 
Westward movement in the 
States, 388. 
Wheel, early use of, 136-137. 
“White man’s burden,” 434-435. 
Whitney, Eli, 304. 


United 
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World War, the, 517, 567, 800; and the 


Wife, bargaining for, 610; by capture, 
610; dependence of, 606; economic 
value of, 606, 610; position of in family, 
see Mother. 

William of Occam, 243. 

Wissler, Clark, 54. 

Wollstonecraft, Mary, 632. 

Woman, Athenian, 617; biological char- 
acteristics of, 80; effect of Industrial 
Revolution on, 63 5; during the Age of 
Chivalry, 627-628; status of, as affected 
by culture, 80-81; subordination of, 
646, 648; under feudalism, 627. 

Woman’s movement, 632. 

Wool trade in England, 355-356, 357) 
358, 360. g 

World Concert, 573. 

World Court: See Court of International 
Justice. 

World economy, 335, 382-386; effect of 
imperialism on, 385-386, 445. 

World opinion, 463, 593-594. 


Concert of Europe, 572; effect of on 
agriculture, 418; effect of on govern- 
ments, 527, 539; increase in political 
states resulting from, 559; “lessons” 
of, 584-585. j 
Writing, alphabetic, 133, 157, 160; cunei- 
form, 156-158; Greek, 157; hiero- 
glyphic, 132, 157; historical significance 
of, 133, 140; invention of, 132-133; 
pictographic, 132, 157, 158. q 
Wyclif, John, 747, 748. 


Zeus, 179, 180, 711. 
Zoroastrianism, 715-717. 
Zwingli, 740. 
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